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P  "I  say,  Hingant,  do  you  think  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
o  perty  as  he  pleases  ?  " 

K  i 'That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
V  In  the  first  place,  the  law  makes  a  distinction  between  heirs  expectant 
<  and—" 

jno     "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  code  and  am  aware  that  you  are  well  versed  in  it, 

but  that  isn't  what  I  asked." 
^     "  Then,  my  dear  Leridan,  explain  yourself  more  clearly,  if  you  desire 

me  to  answer  in  a  pertinent  fashion — '  ad  rem,'  as  we  say  in  court." 
'S     4  4  Good!  more  Latin  and  big  words.    You  will  never  throw  that  cargo 
overboard  then,  old  lawyer  that  you  are  !     What  I  wish  to  know  is 
^"whether,  in  your  opinion,  a  man  conscientiously  has  a  right  to  leave  his 

property  to  whom  he  pleases  ?  " 
|     "  Very  good.    That  is  a  subject  for  philosophical  controversy.    I  would 
^3  gladly  inform  you,  my  friend  ;  but,  alas  !  I  must  confess  that  on  this  point 
H  the  moralist  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  law-maker." 

"Indeed?    Well,  then,  to  the  deuce  with  your  moralists  and  law- 
makers ;  and  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 
^     After  disposing  of  the  matter  with  this  abrupt  conclusion,  the  questioner 
^  began  to  whistle,  keeping  time  by  tapping  his  fingers  on  his  knees.  His 
companion  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  and  produced  his  tinder  box  to 
relight  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out.    The  conversation  ceased  entirely. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  place  inclined  one  to  reverie.    The  two 
3*  men  were  seated  on  a  wooden  bench  near  the  edge  of  a  narrow  terrace, 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  Cancale  ;  and  below  them,  at  the  base  of  a  pre- 
^  cipitous  cliff,  the  sea  broke  over  rocks  covered  with  golden-hued  seaweed. 
^  In  front,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  an  immense  bay,  in  the 
3  centre  of  which  Mount  Saint  Michel  rose  up,  like  a  huge  pyramid.  The 
Normandy  coast  covered  with  verdure  extended  to  the  horizon  opposite, 
r<  and  on  the  left  projected  the  Groin — that  bare  and  rocky  cape  which  seems 

to  have  been  stationed  as  a  sort  of  sentinel  by  sad  old  Brittany. 
^    This  excellent  observatory,  the  terrace,  was  connected  with  an  unpre- 
Vtentious  but  peculiarly  constructed  house,  built  of  dark  granite.  There 
were  only  three  windows  on  the  land  side,  and  it  presented  to  the  sea  a 
lofty,  narrow,  pointed  gable  of  dazzling  whiteness.    Seen  from  a  distance, 
this  gable  strongly  resembled  a  column  planted  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice ; 
^and  the  fishermen  of  the  district,  who  had  long  been  familiar  with  it, 
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utilized  it  as  a  sort  of  beacon,  not  only  during  the  daytime  but  also  during 
the  night,  for  every  evening  at  sunset  a  light  appeared  in  the  one  garret 
window  of  the  gable,  and  was  only  extinguished  at  dawn.  However,  more 
than  one  captain,  less  familiar  with  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  had  reason  to 
curse  this  unauthorized  lighthouse,  for  shipwrecks  were  frequent  between 
the  little  port  of  La  Houlle  and  the  cape.  So  the  house  was  in  rather  bad 
repute  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  it  was  commonly  called  the 
Pignon  Maudit.  * 

Apart  from  the  magnificent  view  one  enjoyed  from  the  terrace,  the 
dwelling  had  no  attractions.  Standing  alone  at  the  end  of  a  sterile  moor 
without  a  flower  or  tree  near  it,  it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  terrible  tem- 
pests so  frequent  on  this  coast.  There  were  no  neighbours.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  walk  considerably  more  than  a  mile  to  reach  the  first  houses  of  the 
village  of  Cancale.  From  a  distance  one  was  inclined  to  take  this  granite 
building,  so  strangely  situated  between  the  lonely  moor  and  the  wild  sea, 
for  a  Druidical  monument. 

Assuredly  it  could  only  be  occupied  by  a  misanthrope,  or  an  eccentric 
person,  and  indeed  both  of  these  terms  applied  to  M^riadec  L^ridan,  who 
had  built  it  and  resided  in  it.  However,  he  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of 
worldly  goods  for  his  countrymen  to  be  more  than  willing  to  overlook  any 
faults  of  disposition.  Meriadec  L^ridan  was  simply  the  richest  landowner 
in  the  parishes  of  Cancale,  Saint  Coulomb,  Saint  Meloire-des-Ondes, 
and  other  neighbouring  places.  He  was  old,  very  old,  and  more  than 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  home  ;  but  in  his  youth  he  had 
ploughed  every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  visited  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
as  a  privateersman. 

Indeed,  it  was  to  this  dangerous  calling  that  he  owed  his  fortune,  for  he 
was  the  fifth  son  of  a  poor  sailor  of  Param6,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Republic  he  had  commenced  earning  his  living  as  a  cabin-boy  on  board  a 
ship  called  the  Rights  of  Man.  In  time,  the  cabin-boy  became  main- 
topman,  then  master,  and  finally,  under  the  first  Napoleon's  consulate, 
after  retiring  from  the  State  service,  he  was  able,  thanks  to  his  prize- 
money,  to  purchase  an  interest  in  a  fine  brig,  with  ten  guns,  for  which  a 
merchant  of  Saint  Malo  had  just  obtained  letters  of  marque — that  is  to  say, 
permission  to  prey  upon  English  ships  of  commerce.  In  1809,  after  five  or 
six  fortunate  cruises,  he  purchased  the  brig  altogether,  and  commanded 
her  with  wonderful  success  until  1814.  When  the  peace  was  signed  he 
sold  his  vessel,  realised  his  profits,  and  started  for  Paris. 

What  did  he  mean  to  do  there  ?  No  one  knew,  not  even  his  four  sisters, 
who  were  living  in  comparative  poverty  ;  but  this  much  is  certain  :  during 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Cancale,  purchased  several  fine  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  having  built  his  eagle-nest,  took  up  his  abode 
there  with  a  sole  companion — an  old  seaman  known  to  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  nickname  of  Porpoise,  but  who  really  rejoiced  in  the 
cognomen  of  Mathurin  Callec. 

The  ex-privateersman's  relatives  did  not  forget  him  on  his  return  to 
Cancale,  and  his  presumptive  heirs  neglected  no  opportunity  to  win  his 
favour  and  gain  an  entrance  into  the  abode  in  which  he  had,  so  to  say,  en- 
trenched himself.  They  laid  positive  siege  to  his  fortress  ;  but  all  their 
labour  was  wasted,  and  not  a  single  heir  succeeded  in  crossing  the  threshold 
of  the  Pignon  Maudit.  Weary  of  the  contest,  they  finally  retreated,  and  at 
the  date  when  this  story  begins  they  had  long  since  left  the  retired  sea- 
*  "  The  Cursed  Gable." 
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wolf  quiet.  They  had  resigned  themselves  to  waiting  until  it  pleased  Pro- 
vidence to  consign  him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  meantime  a  romantic  legend 
had  become  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  said  that  Le'ridan's  visit 
to  Paris  in  1815  had  been  connected  with  a  project  of  marriage,  which  had 
failed,  and  that  disappointment  in  love  had  caused  him  although  wealthy 
and  still  young  to  condemn  himself  to  an  owl-like  existence.  It  was  also 
reported  that  avarice  had  gradually  usurped  the  place  of  love  in  his  heart, 
and  that  he  had  secreted  tons  of  gold  in  his  house,  and  was  spending  his 
life  in  watching  over  his  treasure  as  he  would  have  watched  over  an  adored 
wife.  Porpoise  was  the  Cerberus,  charged  with  guarding  the  treasure, 
which  was  probably  -concealed  in  some  cellar  excavated  in  the  rock  upon 
which  the  house  had  been  built.  Others  declared — but  what  was  not  as- 
serted of  an  evening  around  the  tables  of  the  Cafe*  Francais,  the  favourite 
resort  of  Houlle — others  declared  that  the  barrels  full  of  English  guineas 
and  quadruples  were,"  on  the  contrary,  secreted  on  some  desert  island  of  the 
Chausey  or  Minquiers  archipelago. 

If  one  could  have  believed  these  well-informed  persons,  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  frequent  sailing  trips  upon  which  the  captain's  one  servant  embarked; 
and  the  signal-light  which  appeared  at  night-time  in  the  garret  window 
was  to  show  the  old  sailor  exactly  where  to  steer  on  moonless  nights.  For  M. 
L6ridan  owned  a  pretty  sloop  rigged  in  first-rate  style  and  a  remarkably 
safe  craft  as  well  as  a  swift  sailor.  It  was  generally  moored  in  a  small 
cove  at  the  foot  of  some  steps  hewn  in  the  clilf  below  the  house.  The  old 
privateersman  had  named  it  the  Gotland  in  remembrance  of  the  brig 
which  with  its  ten  guns  had  so  enriched  him  in  former  years*  However  he 
never  set  foot  on  board  it,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  the  gout, 
and  was  unable  to  descend  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 

Was  there  any  truth  in  these  reports  of  the  ex-privateersman's  hidden 
wealth  ?  Various  things  certainly  seemed  to  confirm  the  conjectures  of 
those  who  believed  he  possessed  millions.  Country  people  have  good 
memories,  at  least  in  regard  to  anything  connected  with  money  matters, 
and  the  old  people  of  the  part  recollected  perfectly  well  the  amount  of 
prize-money  which  the  fortunate  captain  of  the  Goeland  had  deposited  with 
various  Saint  Malo  bankers  in  1814.  This  sum  alone  greatly  exceeded  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  estates  that  the  privateersman  had  purchased,  and 
for  the  house  erected  upon  the  cliff.  What  had  become  of  the  residue — to 
say  nothing  of  the  old  man's  savings,  for  he  did  not  spend  a  tenth  part  of 
his  income  ? 

There  was  but  one  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  perhaps  knew  what 
to  think  on  this  subject,  for  he  alone  enjoyed  the  enviable  privilege  of 
visiting  the  ex-privateersman,  and  of  holding  long  and  familiar  conversa- 
tions with  him  almost  every  day.  This  person  was  none  other  than  M. 
Jean-Marie  Hingant,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  canton,  and  the  very 
person  who  sat  chatting  with  Meriadec,  on  the  terrace,  on  the  chilly  March 
evening  already  spoken  of. 

M.  Hingant,  more  familiarly  styled  M.  Jean-Marie  by  his  many  acquain- 
tances, was  a  philosopher.  The  only  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  had 
been  bent  upon  giving  that  son  a  good  education,  he  had  first  studied  at  a 
small  seminary  at  Rennes.  Then  came  a  course  of  law,  the  legal  profes- 
sion being  almost  universally  regarded  by  well-to-do  peasants  as  a  sort  of 
emancipation  for  the  scion  of  a  family  long  bent  over  the  plough.  Jean- 
Marie's  parents  wanted  a  notary,  a  solicitor,  or  at  least  an  advocate  in  the 
family  ;  and  he  became  a  solicitor.    When  the  young  fellow's  law  studies 
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were  completed,  and  he  had  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  his 
father  purchased  a  practice  for  him.  He  conducted  this  honourably  and 
profitably  for  some  time  ;  but  litigation  had  very  few  delights  for  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  afflicted  with  an  inclination  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  all  differences,  and  this  was  not  only  extremely  detrimental  to  his  private 
interests,  but  it  also  elicited  expostulations  from  his  brother  lawyers. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  amassed  a  modest  competence,  he  sold  his 
practice,  and  through  the  influence  of  some  judges  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  he  secured  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  canton  in 
which  his  family  property  was  situated. 

This  property  came  into  his  possession  much  sooner  than  he  wished,  and 
brought  him  an  income  of  about  ten  thousand  francs.  This  was  enough 
to  live  on  anywhere  :  at  Cancale  it  meant  opulence. 

M.  Hingant  made  good  use  of  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  in  a 
manner  as  commendable  as  it  was  uncommon.  He  was  not  merely  just 
and  sagacious,  but  he  hated  quarrelling  ;  and  his  natural  instincts  made 
him  endeavour  to  reconcile  all  disputants.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  a 
born  peacemaker.  He  therefore  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  arranging 
the  most  complicated  disputes,  only  sometimes  it  cost  him  dear  ;  for  very 
often  when  he  had  to  deal  with  litigants  who  proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties, 
he  himself  settled  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  who  in  exchange  gave  him  a 
promise  not  to  continue  the  prosecution,  without  the  opponent  ever  knowing 
that  this  result  was  due  to  good  M.  Jean-Marie's  generosity. 

It  was  one  of  these  acts  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  magis- 
trate that  had  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  fierce  owner  of  the  Pignon 
Maudit.  The  old  privateersman  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  by 
shooting  from  his  terrace  at  the  sea-gulls  which  sometimes  lighted  on  the 
rocks  below.  Although  he  was  an  excellent  shot,  it  chanced  one  day  that 
a  fisherman,  who  was  hauling  in  his  nets  below  the  cliff,  was  hit  by  several 
grains  of  lead,  and  for  this  he  modestly  demanded  three  thousand  francs 
damages. 

it  is  needless  to  say  that  Me>iadec  L^ridan  absolutely  refused  to  pay 
such  a  sum.  He  did  even  more,  he  showed  the  door  to  the  over  zealous 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  advise  him  to 
pay  a  slight  indemnity.  Jean-Marie  did  not  insist,  but  sent  for  the 
wounded  man  and  gave  him  five  hundred  francs  out  of  his  own  pocket,  on 
conditions  that  he  would  allow  the  matter  to  drop. 

Unfortunately,  the  fisherman  told  everything  to  Porpoise  who  immediately 
repeated  the  story  to  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  the  peacemaker  re- 
ceived a  formal  challenge  in  which  the  infuriated  commandant  summoned 
him  to  fight  with  pistols  at  a  distance  of  five  paces  on  his  terrace. 

Worthy  Hingant  kept  the  appointment,  but  no  blood  flowed.  The 
peacemaker  found  a  means  of  pacifying  even  the  bellicose  mind  of  the 
captain,  and  of  making  him  a  friend  on  the  spot,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  a  re-imbursement  of  the  amount  he  had  expended,  under  penalty 
of  engaging  in  the  proposed  duel. 

From  that  day  forth  their  sudden  friendship  waxed  stronger  and  firmer, 
and  twenty-four  hours  seldom  elapsed  without  the  old  magistrate  spending 
a  few  hours  at  the  Pignon  Maudit.  At  first,  the  intimacy  caused  a  great 
amount  of  comment  at  Cancale  and  La  Houlle,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe* 
Francais  would  have  given  a  deal  to  know  what  was  said  at  these  daily 
interviews.  But  M.  Jean-Marie  was  extremely  prudent,  and  even  the 
most  cunning  soon  had  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining  any  information 
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from  him.  Moreover,  they  would  have  been  greatly  astonished  had  they 
been  present  during  the  visits  paid  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  L^ridan, 
for  most  of  the  time  was  spent  by  the  friends  in  playing  backgammon  or  in 
chatting  on  unimportant  matters,  while  they  smoked  their  pipes. 

The  conversation  rarely  went  beyond  generalities,  for  the  two  men  were 
equally  reserved.  L^ridan  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  make  any  con- 
fidential disclosures,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  Hingant  to  encourage 
him  to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  they  usually  discussed  morality, 
politics,  and  religion,  three  points  upon  which  they  disputed  incessantly, 
although  they  perhaps  secretly  agreed  with  each  other. 

The  old  privateersman  believed  in  natural  morality,  that  which  depends 
solely  upon  the  conscience,  and  cares  but  little  for  social  laws.  In  politics,  he 
advocated  a  firm  rule,  and  would  not  admit  that  France  could  be  governed 
in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  he  had  formerly  ruled  his  crew. 
His  religion  was  that  of  a  sailor,  simple,  unquestioning,  unreasoning.  He 
believed  what  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  believe. 

The  magistrate  on  his  side  had  an  idol,  an  ideal — virtue.  He  asserted, 
that  if  every  person  in  the  world  would  practise  it,  civil  codes  and  govern- 
ments would  become  unnecessary.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  renounce 
the  faith  of  his  childhood,  by  any  means  ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  mingle 
with  it  certain  theories  borrowed  from  the  stoics,  who  maintained  that 
one  should  do  good  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  and  not  with  any 
hope  of  reward.  The  excellent  magistrate  believed  also,  that  all  men  were 
naturally  good  at  heart :  L^ridan  declared  the  contrary  ;  and  this  was  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  discussion. 

They  sometimes  finished  by  losing  their  tempers,  but  their  sulks  did 
not  last  long.  True,  it  was  almost  always  the  good-natured  magistrate 
who  first  made  overtures  of  peace  ;  but  we  must  add  that  the  commandant 
did  not  long  resist  them. 

On  this  particular  evening,  that  of  March  13th,  1848,  the  course  of 
events  was  in  conformity  with  the  usual  programme.  After  the  outburst 
of  ill-humour  in  which  L^ridan  had  just  indulged,  already  regretting  his 
vivacity,  he  suddenly  raised  a  spyglass  which  was  lying  on  his  lap,  and 
applying  it  to  his  eye,  possibly  to  conceal  a  desire  for  reconciliation, kept  it 
persistently  levelled  at  the  open  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Groin.  The 
magistrate,  after  puffing  away  silently  for  awhile,  at  last  emerged  from 
the  cloud  of  smoke  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  to  preserve  his  dignity, 
and  softly  inquired  :  "  It's  Mathurin  Callec  whom  you  are  waiting  for  with 
so  much  impatience,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Whom  else  do  you  suppose  it  could  be  ?  "  rejoined  the  privateersman, 
in  a  milder  tone.  "  You  know  very  well  that  he  is  the  only  human  being 
in  whom  I  take  the  slightest  interest. " 

"  The  only  one  ?  99  asked  Jean-Marie,  smiling. 

"Yourself  excepted,  of  course,  though  you  are  sometimes  almost  un 
endurable  with  your  philanthropical  attacks.  But  you  are  very  comfort 
able  here,  while  my  poor  Porpoise  has  been  at  sea  for  thirty-six  hours  in 
an  equinoctial  gale. 99 

"  It  was  foolish  to  send  the  Goeland  out  in  such  weather.  Your 
nephew,  Le  Planchais  said  so  to  me  last  evening — " 

"  My  nephew  !  "  exclaimed  the  commandant,  turning  round  in  a  passion. 
"  What  business  has  he  to  meddle  with  my  affairs  ?  So  he  watches  me,  it 
seems.  Look  here,  Hingant,  never  mention  his  name  in  my  presence  if 
you  wish  to  continue  sailing  in  the  same  boat  with  me." 
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"  But,  my  friend,  it  isn't  merely  Le  Planchais  who  makes  remarks  about 
the  trips  of  the  Goeland,  it  is  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  I  assure 

you-" 

"Indeed!"  M.  LSridan  interrupted,  with  apparent  surprise,  "so  these 
good  oystermen  take  the  trouble  to  concern  themselves  about  me,  my 
servant,  and  my  sloop  ?    And  what  do  they  say,  if  you  please  ?  " 

' '  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  which  you  can  undoubtedly  guess,  and  which 
I  don't  care  to  repeat  to  you.  I  only  alluded  to  this  gossip  in  order  to 
show  you,  my  dear  Meriadec,  that  you  are  sometimes  unjust  towards  your 
family." 

"My  family  !    I  have  none.    I  want  none." 

"You  can't  help  yourself  in  the  matter;  your  sisters  left  you  three 
nephews  and  a  niece." 

"  I  disown  them,  as  I  disowned  their  mothers  when  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  take  husbands  from  Normandy,  instead  of  marrying  worthy 
Bretons  like  you  and  me." 

' '  That,  as  you  must  admit,  is  a  rather  singular  cause  of  offence  in  this 
age  of  progress." 

"Bah  !  don't  talk  to  me  about  your  progress,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for 
progress. " 

"  Perhaps  not.    But  confess  that  it  isn't  the  fault  of  your  heirs  if — " 

"My  heirs,  my  heirs  !  it  is  your  foolish  civil  code  which  makes  them 
that ;  but  it  also  says  that  a  man  can  bequeath  his  property  as  he  likes, 
and  my  conscience  in  nowise  troubles  me  about  availing  myself  of  this 
permission  to  disinherit  them  if  I  choose." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  It  seems  to  me  some  scruples  still  re- 
main, for  only  a  few  moments  ago  you  were  consulting  me — " 

"  But  1  no  longer  do  so." 

"And  I  haven't  any  desire  to  give  advice  unasked." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  commandant  again  raised  his  glass. 
But  the  hopeful  magistrate  did  not  consider  himself  beaten  yet.  "  In 
short,  what  do  you  reproach  these  poor  people  with  ?  Are  they  not  earn- 
ing their  living  honestly  ?  " 

"Honestly!"  roared  the  old  privateersman.  "What  do  you  call  the 
professions  which  that  coxcomb,  Charles,  and  that  stuck-up  doll,  Mathilde, 
have  chosen  ?  " 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  business — " 

"  Pretty  business,  indeed  !  The  girl  does  duty  as  a  cashier  at  the  Cafe' 
Militaire  at  Saint  Malo,  instead  of  marrying  a  brave  sailor :  the  other 
scratches  away  all  day  in  a  broker's  office,  and  spends  his  Sundays  at  the 
promenade,  instead  of  sailing  about  like  a  man." 

"But,  what  else  could  you  expect?  Charles  isn't  strong  enough  for  a 
seaman's  life,  and  Mathilde  has  been  petted  too  much.  But  your  nephew, 
Francois,  the  school-teacher — " 

* '  The  school-teacher  !  an  underhand  scamp  who  spends  his  days  over  a 
desk ;  a  coward,  who  prefers  flogging  little  children  to  serving  in  the 
navy  ! " 

"  You  forget  that  the  poor  fellow  is  near-sighted.  And  Le  Planchais, 
the  son  of  your  elder  sister  ?  I  hope  you  have  nothing  to  say  against  this 
nephew,  who  is  a  registered  sailor  of  the  port  of  Cancale  ?  " 

If  M.  Hingant  had  fancied  he  was  reserving  his  best  card  for  the  last,  he 
was  terribly  mistaken,  for  the  commandant,  on  hearing  this  praise  of  his 
fourth  heir,  was  seized  with  such  an  attack  of  anger  that  he  rose  up,  and 
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resting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  bench,  while  with  the  other  he 
brandished  his  spyglass  as  if  it  had  been  a  sabre,  he  cried  out  in  a  voice 
husky  with  passion:  "He  a  seaman!  You  call  him  a  seaman  because 
his  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  marine  register,  and  he  goes  out  every 
evening  in  his  old  boat  to  set  lines  in  the  bay.  He's  as  much  a  sailor  as 
I'm  a  soldier.  The  others  are  only  idlers  and  simpletons  ;  he's  a  scoun- 
drel !  iVJathurin  told  me  that  he  came  one  night  and  stole  some  lobsters  out 
of  our  traps.  One  of  these  days  he  will  kill  somebody,  and  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  it  were  me,  for  he  is  so  often  seen  wandering  about  among  the 
rocks,  and  on  the  day  before  yesterday  I  surprised  him  perched  on  the 
cliff  only  a  short  distance  below  the  terrace.  He  had  better  not  come 
again,  or  I'll  shoot  him.  He  is,  perhaps,  lurking  about  here  still,"  con- 
tinued the  captain,  advancing  towards  a  wooden  platform  which  projected 
balcony-like  beyond  the  terrace. 

However,  his  friend  detained  him  by  catching  hold  of  his  arm  and  ex- 
claiming  :  "  Don't  step  upon  those  boards.  You  know  very  well  that  they 
are  not  safe." 

*  "That's  true,  besides  I  don't  care  much  about  finding  the  ugly  bird.  But 
for  heaven's  sake,  never  speak  to  me  again  of  any  member  of  the  tribe." 
The  magistrate  said  no  more,  but  he  sighed  heavily. 
"  Why  are  you  blowing  like  a  whale  ?  "  curtly  inquired  the  old  privateers- 
man. 

"  Because  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to  die  without  ever  having  had  any 
affection  for  anyone,  and — " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  never  loved  ?  "  interrupted  M.  Le>idan  with 
singular  vivacity. 

Jean-Marie,  surprised  by  this  remark,  was  trying  to  find  some  persuasive 
words  which  might  induce  his  friend  to  open  his  heart  to  him  without  re- 
serve, when  he  heard  him  exclaim  :  "  This  time  I  am  not  mistaken  !  It  is 
the  Goeland  I  see  rounding  the  point.  I  recognize  her  rigging.  But  we 
can  see  her  better  from  here." 

And  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  had  time  to  prevent  it,  the  owner  of 
the  Pignon  Maudit  hopped  on  one  leg  on  to  the  platform  hanging  over 
the  cliff.  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  it  when  the  boards  gave  way  be- 
neath his  weight,  and  dragged  him  with  them  in  their  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice. 


II. 

A  week  had  passed.  A  week — an  eternity  to  the  four  heirs  who  had  been 
so  suddenly  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence.  For  the  poor  commandant  was 
dead — really  dead.  A  perpendicular  fall  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
upon  jagged  rocks,  is  certain  death  to  anyone,  and  thus  an  accident  had  put 
a  sudden  end  to  a  life  which  had  resisted  twenty  years  of  warfare,  and 
thirty  years  of  idleness.  The  privateersman's  vigorous  frame,  which  one 
might  have  supposed  to  be  cased  with  metal  like  the  Goeland  herself,  had 
been  shattered  like  glass  on  the  hard  granite ;  and  he  had  not  even  the  con- 
solation of  a  grave  in  the  sea,  for  his  mangled  remains  lay  on  a  pointed  rock 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  It  was  there  that  the  terrified  justice  of  the 
eace  collected  his  mutilated  remains.  Le  Planchais,  who  happened  to  be 
shing  near  the  cliff,  assisted  him  in  the  mournful  task,  and  the  remains 
were  transported  to  La  Houlle  in  the  nephew's  skiff. 
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When  Porpoise,  whose  reappearance  with  the  Goeland  had  been  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  his  master's  death,  reached  home  and  heard  the  terrible 
news,  he  did  not  shed  a  tear,  but  relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  demonstrative  grief  of  Jacques  Le  Planchais,  who, 
however,  must  have  already  begun  to  realize  the  consolation  that  his  share 
of  his  uncle's  property  might  afford  him. 

As  for  M.  Hingant,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  sorrow  was  sincere  and 
deep.  He  had  lost  a  firm  and  devoted  friend — a  man  whom  he  greatly  es- 
teemed ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  painful  when  one  lives  in  com- 
parative solitude  and  is  no  longer  young,  he  had  lost  his  favourite  compan- 
ion. To  prevent  himself  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  positive  despair,  he 
was  obliged  to  summon  up  all  his  professed  stoicism.  But  he  only  half 
succeeded,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  he  found  less  consolation  in  the  finest 
pages  of  Marcus  Aurelius  than  in  the  truly  Christian  hope  of  again  meeting 
his  dear  Meriadec  L6ridan  in  heaven. 

Fortunately,  his  duties  as  a  magistrate  served  to  divert  his  attention  a 
little.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  at  once  affix  the  Government  seals  to 
the  doors,  drawers,  cupboards,  &c,  in  the  Pignon  Maudit,  to  inform  the 
absent  heirs  (whom  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  warn,  as  public  rumour  had 
already  done  this  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  telegraph),  and  to  draw 
up  an  official  statement  of  the  circumstances  and  probable  causes  of  this 
strange  demise.  Finally,  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  obsequies  of  the  ex-privateersman  were  suitably  solemnized, 
and  that  the  officials  of  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  to  attend  them. 
These  various  duties  engrossed  most  of  his  time  during  the  first  few  days, 
and  no  unexpected  incident  occurred.  The  seals  were  affixed  with  the  con- 
sent and  almost  at  the  request  of  nephew  Le  Planchais,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  present.  Porpoise  had  no  right  to  object  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  legal  formality,  but  the  justice  of  the  peace,  a  trifle  impressed  in  spite 
of  himself  by  all  the  stories  of  wealth  concealed  in  the  house,  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  him  display  some  discontent  on  finding  himself  thus  excluded 
from  his  master's  abode. 

However,  Porpoise  did  not  even  frown.  On  the  contrary,  he  assiduously 
helped  the  magistrate  in  all  the  investigations  started  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  how  this  frightful  accident  could  have  occurred,  and  he  seemed  to 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter.  Still,  the  investigations  revealed  noth- 
ing new.  The  platform  which  had  given  way  under  the  commandant's  weight 
had  been  constructed  more  than  thirty  years  before  by  his  orders.  He  had 
formerly  used  it  for  fishing,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  line,  he  could  thus 
catch  barbel,  mullet,  and  mackerel  without  leaving  his  own  grounds.  In- 
deed, it  was  his  servant,  Mathurin  Callec,  who  had  constructed  the  platform 
with  his  own  hands.  It  was  built  of  heavy  oak  timber,  secured  at  one  end 
to  the  stonework  of  the  terrace,  and  supported  at  the  other  by  solid  beams, 
strongly  riveted  to  the  cliff  itself,  and  so  it  had  been  at  first  sufficiently 
substantial  to  satisfy  the  most  apprehensive  person. 

But  time,  with  the  west  wind  and  the  rain,  had  so  shaken  and  rotted  the 
timbers  that  the  whole  structure  had  threatened  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  M. 
Le"ridan,  although  not  naturally  a  prudent  man,  had  abstained  from  using 
it  for  several  years  past ;  however,  as  he  had  given  up  fishing,  he  neglected 
to  have  it  repaired,  despite  the  fact  that  his  friend,  Jean-Marie,  had  several 
times  urged  him  to  do  so.  Besides,  Mathurin  Callec,  perhaps  by  reason  of 
a  builder's  vanity,  had  declared  that  the  platform  was  still  strong  enough 
to  bear  one,  or  even  two  persons.    During  the  investigation  he  still  main- 
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tained  that  such  had  been  the  case,  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  only  point 
upon  which  he  ventured  to  speak. 

The  accident  had,  unfortunately,  proved  that  he  was  mistaken,  unless 
one  admitted  that  the  supporting  timbers  had  been  mischievously  sawed 
through,  during  the  past  few  days.  The  justice  of  the  peace  called 
Mathurin's  attention  to  this  fact,  but  instead  of  replying  he  shook  his  head, 
and  relapsed  into  silence.  Any  verification  of  the  matter  had,  moreover, 
become  impossible,  for  the  beams,  which  had  gone  down  with  the  unfor- 
tunate commandant  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  which  had  swept  them  away, 
or  scattered  them  among  the  rocks  ;  at  least  they  could  not  be  found. 

M.  Hingant  accordingly  drew  up  a  report,  in  which  he  stated  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  belief  that  the  death  had  been  accidental ;  and  he  then  gave  his  at- 
tention to  the  preparations  for  his  friend's  funeral.  This  took  place  a  couple 
of  days  afterwards  and  was  attended  by  an  immense  crowd,  for  after  all,  Mer- 
iadec  Leridan  had  no  enemies,  and,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  his  compa- 
triots honoured  him  as  a  man  who  had  acquired  wealth  by  dint  of  courage  and 
perseverance.  The  nephews  acted  as  chief  mourners,  and  wept  in  a  manner 
which  surprised  many  of  the  spectators,  and  touched  some  few  of  them.  Be- 
side the  grave  they  even  sobbed  so  vehemently  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  sub-commissioner  of  the  navy,  who  had  bestowed  much  time 
and  thought  on  an  interminable  discourse  in  which  the  late  M.  LCri- 
dan  was  highly  praised,  and  even  compared  to  a  soldier-farmer.  This 
comparison,  however,  would  have  irritated  him  beyond  measure  had  he 
been  able  to  hear  it,  for  he  had  all  a  sailor's  dislike  for  a  soldier. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  present,  including  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  walked  directly  behind  the  relatives,  Mathurin  Callec  was 
not  in  the  funeral  procession.  The  old  fellow  had  for  thirty-six  hours 
watched  over  his  master's  body,  but  when  the  pall-bearers  entered  the 
house  to  remove  the  coffin,  he  knelt  down,  said  a  short  prayer,  then  rose  with 
a  resolute  air,  and  saw  the  mournful  procession  start  for  the  cemetery  of 
Cancale  without  shedding  a  tear.  He  followed  it  for  some  time  with  his 
eyes,  as  it  slowly  wended  its  way  along,  and  then  returned  to  sleep  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Pignon  Maudit,  like  a  faithful  dog  guarding  the  abode  of  an 
absent  master. 

When  the  day  to  remove  the  seals  came,  he  was  still  there.  This  was 
an  eventful  day  for  the  offspring  of  the  deceased  privateersman's  sisters. 
The  niece  and  the  nephews  arrived  at  daybreak  with  composed  faces, 
though  their  hearts  were  agitated  by  mingled  fear  and  hope.  A  few  lines 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  might  dispel  all  their  dreams  of  wealth,  and  it  was  quite 
likely  that  the  old  privateersman  had  written  them.  Had  he  not  all  his 
life  refused  to  see  his  relatives,  or  even  to  hear  them  mentioned  ?  So  it 
was  likely  that  they  would  still  feel  the  effects  of  this  antipathy  even  when 
he  was  in  the  grave.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no  other  relatives  on  earth,  but 
nothing  need  have  prevented  him  from  bequeathing  his  property  to  his 
friend  Jean-Marie,  or  to  some  charitable  institution,  such  as  a  sailor's  home, 
for  instance.  The  will,  in  case  there  was  one,  must  be  in  the  house,  for 
no  one  knew  of  his  having  employed  any  notary,  so  the  heirs-at-law  felt  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety  during  the  search,  which  was  made  in  their  presence. 

More  than  once,  the  justice  of  the  peace  could  not  repress  a  smile  on 
sieeing  all  four  of  them  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  discovered 
in  some  drawer.  But  their  apprehensions  were  not  realised.  They  not  only 
found  no  will,  but,  what  seemed  much  more  extraordinary,  they  only 
found  a  very  insignificant  sum  of  money.    The  absence  of  a  will  was  a  set* 
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off  against  this  disappointment,  however,  and  all  that  now  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  divide  the  landed  property,  which  was  worth  at  least  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs  ;  no  trivial  amount  to  persons  who  were  not  the 
joint  possessors  of  fifty  pounds.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  Pignon 
Maudit,  not  a  valuable  piece  of  property  by  any  means,  but  which  would 
serve  as  a  meeting  place  until  the  division  had  been  effected.  So  they 
stayed  there  from  morning  till  night,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
freedom,  they  politely  requested  Mathurin  Callec  to  take  up  his  abode 
elsewhere,  and  the  old  sailor  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  shelter  at  the  resid- 
ence of  the  worthy  justice  of  the  peace. 

Thus  placed  in  possession  of  the  house  and  the  fortune,  the  heirs  con- 
gratulated each  other,  and  exchanged  protestations  of  eternal  friendship. 
There  was  even  a  bit  of  a  feast,  and  for  three  days  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.  On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  subject  of  dividing  the 
property  was  broached  for  the  first  time.  Each  heir  took  a  seat  at  the 
table  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Francois  Dolley,  the  schoolmaster,  made 
solemn  preparations  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  dividing  the  property.  This 
village  schoolmaster  was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  pale, 
pleasant  face  framed  by  red  whiskers,  and  with  grey  eyes  screened  by  spec- 
tacles. He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  ready  speaker  ;  moreover,  he  was 
the  eldest  of  the  party,  and  so  he  opened  the  conversation.  * 1  My  dear 
cousins/'  he  said,  in  a  most  insinuating  voice,  "our  much-regretted  uncle 
left  four  estates  of  almost  equal  value  ;  so  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  understanding.  As  for  this  shanty,  I  am  about 
the  only  one  of  you  who  could  make  any  use  of  it,  since  I  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  take  it,  at  its  value  of  course." 

"  But  I  also  live  in  the  neighbourhood,"  interrupted  Jacques  Le  Planchais, 
sulkily,  "and  the  house  suits  me  ;  I  claim  it  myself." 

"  I  also  should  like  to  have  the  house,  to  arrange  it  as  a  shooting  box 
and  entertain  some  friends  I  mean  to  invite  from  Paris,"  said  Charles 
Dugenet,  the  handsome  clerk. 

"  And  I,"  simpered  Mathilde,  "think  of  spending  the  coming  summer  at 
the  seaside,  and  should  like  to  secure  the  house  myself." 

There  came  a  spell  of  silence,  and  glances  of  no  very  friendly  character 
were  exchanged.  The  heirs  had  very  much  the  air  of  duellists  observing 
each  other  before  crossing  swords.  Le  Planchais,  who  had  a  sanguine 
temperament,  opened  fire  the  first.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, dealing  the  table  a  formidable  blow  with  his  fist.  "It  isn't  the 
old  man's  shanty  that  you  are  after  :  it  is  his  money." 

This  pointed  declaration  caused  an  immense  sensation.  The  schoolmaster 
adjusted  his  spectacles,  the  clerk  twirled  his  budding  moustache,  and 
Mathilde  began  to  smooth  her  blonde  curls.  All  three  were  evidently  try- 
ing to  conceal  their  embarrassment.  "Come,"  resumed  Le  Planchais, 
coarsely,  "  admit  that  each  one  of  you  wishes  to  secure  the  hoarded  wealth 
without  sharing  it  with  the  others.  Do  you  think  you  can  fool  me  with 
your  tricks  ?  Do  you  fancy  you  can  make  me  swallow  such  absurd  reasons 
as  you  have  just  invented  ?  They  may  deceive  an  old  simpleton  like 
Hingant,  but  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are  after.  It  is  uncle  M6riadec's 
treasure." 

"  And  what  if  that  were  the  case  ?  "  asked  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  cold 
glance  at  his  cousin. 

This  question  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  "  Yes  ;  and  what  if  that 
were  the  case  ?  "  repeated  the  clerk,  with  an  insolent  air. 
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"  Yes  ;  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?  "  added  Mathilde. 

*•  Nothing,  except  that  I  want  my  share  of  the  money,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  you,"  growled  Le  Planchais,  after  some  hesitation. 

"All  right!  On  that  point  we  certainly  agree  with  you,"  rejoined 
Dolley,  quietly.  "  But  to  begin  with,  you  speak  with  great  assurance. 
What  makes  you  suppose  there  is  any  money  concealed  here  ?  " 

"There  must  be  some  either  here  or  somewhere  else.  The  old  man 
possessed  nearly  two  millions  in  1815.  Since  then  they  must  have  increased, 
and  the  landed  property  is  worth  scarcely  a  single  million.  Where  is  the 
rest  of  the  money  ?  " 

"  Somewhere,  that's  certain,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  "  the  question  is 
to  discover  it." 

"  I  suggest  that  we  all  unite  in  searching  for  it,"  said  cousin  Charles. 

"  A  very  good  idea  ;  but  how  shall  we  begin  ?  We  cannot  demolish  the 
cliff,  and  overturn  the  moor." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mathilde.    "  We  must  at  least  have  some  clue." 

"  And  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  probably  give  or  sell  it  to  us," 
insinuated  Francois,  suavely. 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  "  inquired  Le  Planchais,  in  a  sulky  tone.  "  It  can't 
be  the  justice  of  the  peace,  for  he  has  such  a  tender  conscience  that  he  would 
long  since  have  told  the  rightful  heirs  the  hiding-place." 

"  That  is  admirable  reasoning ;  but  I  don't  refer  to  him." 

"To  whom  then?" 

"  To  a  man  who  knows  more  about  this  matter  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together,  and  whom  you  drove  from  the  house  like  a  clog." 

"  Old  Porpoise  ! "  exclaimed  all  the  other  cousins  in  concert. 

"Yes,  Porpoise;  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  haven't  thought  of  pur- 
chasing him  before  this." 

' '  And  I  suspect  that  if  you  didn't,  it  was  because  you  wished  to  secure 
him  for  your  sole  use  and  benefit,"  retorted  the  terrible  Le  Planchais. 

"  But  you  see  such  isn't  the  case,  as  I  suggest  the  matter  now." 

"  That's  true,"  muttered  Charles  and  Mathilde. 

Strengthened  by  their  approval,  the  schoolmaster  thought  the  moment 
had  come  for  a  display  of  his  eloquence.  "  My  friends,"  he  began  with  a 
deliberate  air,  "we  shall  gain  nothing  by  bickering.  On  the  contrary, 
'  in  union  there  is  strength.'  That  is  the  motto  on  the  new  five  franc  pieces, 
and  we  should  do  well  to  adopt  it." 

"  To  the  point !  "  exclaimed  Jacques,  who  was  not  fond  of  preambles. 

"  My  advice,"  continued  the  schoolmaster,  "  is  for  all  four  of  us  to  remain 
-joint  owners  of  the  house,  and  to  allow  the  gratuitous  use  of  it  to  Mathurin 
Callec  for  six  months." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?    Do  you  wish  him  to  steal  the  money  from  us  ?  " 

'  *  No,  I  only  wish  to  be  able  to  watch  him  without  his  suspecting  it,  and 
thus  discover  the  treasure." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  growled  Jacques. 

"  You  will  if  you  listen  to  me.  One  of  two  things  is  certain.  Either 
there  is  some  money  concealed  somewhere,  or  there  is  none.  If  there  is, 
Mathurin,  who  knows  where  it  is,  won't  fail  to  disinter  it  some  fine  night ; 
and  as  we  shall  mount  guard  by  turns  in  a  little  hiding-place  I  know  of,  we 
will  detect  him  in  the  act.  If  there  is  no  gold,  we  shall  only  have  to  send 
the  fellow  away  at  the  end  of  the  six  months." 

"Charming,  charming!"  sneered  the  handsome  Charles.  "We should 
use  him  as  our  truffle  hunter." 
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Le  Planchais  said  nothing,  but  by  the  contraction  of  his  features  and  the 
knitting  of  his  brows,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  deeply  meditating. 
"Why  not?"  he  murmured,  after  some  moments'  reflection.  "It  is  per- 
haps the  only  means.  Only  there  must  be  no  foul  play.  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  will  certainly  break  the  head  of  any  one  who  attempts  to 
defraud  us." 

"And  you  would  be  quite  right;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  possible. 
One  can't  carry  off  a  ton  of  gold  in  a  single  night ;  besides,  we  can  follow 
Mathurin  and  see  where  he  goes.  Cancale  isn't  Paris,  by  any  means,  and 
hereabouts  one  knows  all  that  is  going  on  each  hour  of  the  day." 

"  Paris,"  repeated  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,  almost  unconsciously. 

"  Yes,  my  girl,"  said  Francois,  smiling.  "You  know  very  well  that  it 
is  of  Paris  you  are  dreaming." 

"And  I  also,"  muttered  the  handsome  clerk,  straightening  the  knot  of 
his  cravat. 

"  Ah,  well,  a  little  patience,  my  children.  You  shall  go  there  in  six 
months,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  That  is  a  good  time,  folks  say,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  And  who  knows  but  what  I  may  do  the 
same,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  when  the  estate  is  once  wound  up,  I 
sha'n't  amuse  myself  by  remaining  here  to  teach  fishermen's  brats  to  spell. 
We  are  entering  upon  a  period  in  which  an  intelligent  man  may  reasonably 
expect  to  make  his  way  in  the  great  Babylon." 

"  I  have  good  strong  fists  to  make  mine,"  growled  Jacques. 

"  Ah,  I  see  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  there  during  the  ensuing  year,"  said 
the  schoolmaster,  "but  now,  what  is  your  decision?  Is  my  proposal 
adopted  ? " 

"  I  vote  for  it,"  exclaimed  Mathilde,  "  It  will  give  me  time  to  send  for 
some  dresses  before  leaving." 

"And  it  will  give  me  time  to  get  rid  of  that  little  fool,  Yvonne,  the 
haberdasher's  girl,  whom  I  promised  to  marry,"  muttered  Charles  between 
his  teeth.    "  I  consent  to  the  plan." 

"  I  also  consent,  but  on  one  condition,"  said  Jacques,  in  his  turn. 

"  What  condition  ?  "  inquired  the  schoolmaster,  already  uneasy. 

"That  we  make  old  Porpoise  a  present  of  my  uncle's  sloop.  When 
people  begin  to  be  generous  there  must  be  no  half  way  work.  We  will 
give  Mathurin  a  home.  That  is  proper.  But  by  giving  him  the  Goeland, 
we  should  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  it  will  make 
us  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  advantage  that  shouldn't  be  over- 
looked." 

Charles  snapped  his  fingers,  and  Mathilde  shrugged  her  shoulders  to  in- 
dicate that  they  attached  no  more  value  to  a  quarter  interest  in  the  Goe- 
land than  to  the  consideration  of  their  compatriots.  But  Francois  Dolley 
acted  differently.  His  eyes  glittered  ominously,  his  lips  became  com- 
pressed, and  he  began  to  gaze  fixedly  at  this  cousin  who  had  suddenly  be- 
come so  generous.  Le  Planchais  sustained  Dolley 's  piercing  gaze  unflinch- 
ingly. He  knew  that  his  motives  were  understood,  but  he  thought  that 
the  schoolmaster  would  not  dare  to  reveal  his  secret  thoughts  in  the  presence 
of  Charles  and  Mathilde. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Francois  Dolley  perfectly  understood  the  motive 
that  had  prompted  Jacques'  suggestion.  If  the  treasure  were  concealed  on 
one  of  the  deserted  channel  islands,  Mathurin,  on  becoming  master  of  the 
Goeland,  would  not  fail  to  pay  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  gold  which  he 
himself  must  have  concealed.    Le  Planchais,  a  seaman  by  profession,  in- 
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tended  to  follow  him,  take  him  by  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  even  murder  him 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  gold.  More  than  once  already  during  his  uncle's 
life  he  had  attempted  to  carry  all  or  a  part  of  this  fine  scheme  into  execu- 
tion, but  the  wretched  craft  he  owned  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  the 
swift-sailing  Goeland,  and  he  had  invariably  lost  sight  of  Porpoise.  Now, 
however,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  purchasing  a  fine  yacht  at 
Saint  Servan,  and  managing  in  such  a  way  as  to  watch  and  overtake  Por- 
poise on  his  next  trip. 

The  schoolmaster  hinself  was  no  professional  sailor,  but  like  all  dwellers 
on  the  coast,  he  knew  how  to  hold  a  tiller  with  one  hand,  and  slacken  a  sail 
with  the  other,  so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  playing  the  same 
game  as  his  cousin.  It  was  better  to  risk  this  than  to  take  Mathilde  and 
the  clerk  into  confidence,  for  they,  having  always  resided  at  Saint  Malo, 
were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  gossip  of  Cancale,  and  really  believed 
that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  giving  Mathurin  a  boat  for  which  they  cared 
little  or  nothing.  "  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  I  may  be  compelled 
to  share  with  Le  Planchais,"  thought  Dolley,  "  and  I  would  much  rather 
do  that  than  take  merely  a  fourth  or  nothing — "  "  Well,"  he  said  aloud, 
"  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  giving  this  worthy  man  a  memento  of  his 
master." 

"  Then  it  is  decided  ?  "  inquired  Jacques,  eagerly. 

"  It  is  decided,  as  there  is  no  opposition.  To-morrow  we  will  send  for 
Mathurin,  transfer  the  boat  to  him  by  deed  and  let  him  remain  in  the  house. 
He  can  take  possession  at  once,  if  he  chooses,  and  to-night  we  will  shut  the 
place  up  and  leave  the  key  at  Monsieur  Hingant's,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
cause  for  jealousy." 

4  *  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  in  that  case  I  can  spend  the  evening 
playing  pool  at  the  Caf 6  Francais. " 

4 '  That  will  suit  me  also,"  cried  Mathilde,  "for  the  w7ife  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  coastguard  has  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  her." 

Le  Planchais  said  nothing,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  such  thoughts  as  these  : 
"The  notary  will  be  quite  willing  to  advance  me,  on  my  share  of  the  property, 
enough  money  to  purchase  a  boat  now  for  sale  at  Saint  Servan,  and  the  next 
time  the  Goeland  goes  out  to  sea,  I  shall  be  as  sure  of  overtaking 
Mathurin  as  I  am  that  the  million  isn't  concealed  here." 

"I  know  what  you  are  plotting,"  Dolley  thought,  "  but  I  am  as  sharp  as 
you  are,  and  you  will  have  to  divide  the  spoil  with  me. " 

He  had  just  risen  to  give  the  signal  for  departure,  when  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  the  genial  face  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  appeared.  "How 
do  vou  do,  young  people?"  said  M.  Jean-Marie  pleasantly,  "may  I  come 
in?" 

There  was  a  general  outcry  : — "  Why,  certainly.  Monsieur  Jean-Marie  !  " 
"  You  would  honour  us  by  doing  so,  sir." 

"Ihope  you  will  condescend  to  take  some  refreshment  with  us.  Our 
poor  uncle  had  some  excellent  rum,  and  I  will — " 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  but  I  am  not  thristy — " 

"  Still  it  is  a  long  walk  from  Cancale,  and  you  seem  to  have  walked  very 
rapidly,"  remarked  Dolley,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  manner.  He  was 
still  so  unaccustomed  to  his  wealth  that  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  seeing 
it  crumble  before  him  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  the  slightest  incident 
seemed  to  forebode  evil  tidings. 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  Hingant,  quietly,  "I  did  hurry  a  little,  as  I  wished  to 
reach  here  before  night.    Since  the  unfortunate  death  of  my  poor  friend,  I 
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have  not  had  courage  to  come  here,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  do  me 
good  to  revisit  the  house  in  which  we  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  to- 
gether." 

4 'It  is  at  your  service,  and  we  also,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster  obsequiously. 

44 1  knew  I  should  find  you  all  assembled  here,  and  that  was  what  decided 
me  to  come." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  us  ?  "  inquired  Francois,  eagerly. 

44  Nothing,  my  friends — at  least  nothing  new."  There  were  several  sighs 
of  relief.  44  Only  I  wish  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  that  your  uncle  has  left  you  his  property.  Do  you  know  that  I  was 
really  very  uneasy  ?  Leridan  had  such  strange  ideas.  But  Providence 
didn't  allow  such  a  handsome  fortune  to  pass  out  of  the  family,  and  I 
sincerely  rejoice  with  you.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  regret,"  added  M. 
Hingant,  4*  that  your  uncle  neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  his  old 
servant — " 

44  Mathurin  ?  "  exclaimed  Dolley.  44  That's  true  ;  but  we  have  been  think- 
ing about  it,  and  have  just  decided  to  give  him  the  Goeland,  and  permission 
to  reside  here  for  six  months." 

44  Oh,  my  dear  children  !"  exclaimed  the  justice  of  the  peace,  with  sin- 
cere emotion,  44 1  might  have  expected  this  from  worthy  people  like  your- 
selves ;  but  I  must  still  say  it  is  kind,  very  kiud  of  you.  And  now  I  may 
as  well  admit  that  my  object  in  coming  here  was  in  a  measure  to  ask  you 
to  think  of  this  poor  sailor,  who  has  suddenly  found  himself  destitute  of  all 
resources.  I  would  not  have  deserted  him,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  far  better 
for  him  to  be  indebted  to  you  than  to  me." 

44  Have  no  fears,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  he  will  be  taken  care  of,"  said  Le 
Planchais,  brusquely. 

4  4  And  if  you  will  tell  him  this  very  evening  what  we  have  decided  to  do 
for  him,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  added  Dolley.  "  The  worthy 
fellow's  happiness  must  not  be  any  longer  deferred. " 

44  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so.  Now  let  us  talk  a  little 
about  yourselves.  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  a  friendly  arrangement  as  to 
the  division  of  the  property." 

44  Yes,  it's  all  settled,  sir.  Each  of  us  takes  a  farm,  and,  out  of  respect 
to  our  uncle's  memory,  we  retain  a  joint  interest  in  his  house,  which  is 
equally  dear  to  all  of  us." 

4  4  That  is  an  arrangement  of  which  I  fully  approve.  I  also  think,  I  can 
guess  your  other  plans." 

Intense  astonishment,  mingled  with  uneasiness,  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance,  for  the  heirs  fancied  that  the  magistrate  had  guessed  the 
scheme  upon  which  they  had  just  decided  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasure. 
44  You,  my  dear  child,"  resumed  the  artless  justice  of  the  peace,  address- 
ing Mathilde,  4  4  will  soon  marry  a  merchant  captain,  or — who  knows  ? — the 
son  of  a  ship  builder." 

44  Oh,  I  am  in  no  haste  to  marry,  sir,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Pelchat, 
quickly;  44 besides,  I  don't  propose  to  reside  at  Saint  Malo.  In  Paris 
suitable  opportunities  are  not  wanting,  and  it  is  my  intention — " 

"  In  Paris  ! "  repeated  M.  Hingant,  in  great  astonishment.  4  4  You  certainly 
don't  think  of  establishing  yourself  there  alone,  I  hope.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  for  a  young  person  of  your  age — " 

44  The  wife  of  the  commander  of  the  coastguard  has  promised  to  ac- 
company me/'  murmured  Mathilde,  blushing. 
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L^ridan's  old  friend  dared  not  insist  any  further,  but  turning  to  the 
young  clerk,  he  said  gaily:  * 4  Your  future,  my  dear  Charles,  is  clearly 
marked  out  for  you.  You  will  purchase  your  employer's  business,  and  in 
ten  years — " 

"  I  ! "  interrupted  the  young  fellow,  "  I'm  not  so  foolish  as  to  bury  myself  in 
a  shop  in  a  little  town,  when  I  can  buy  an  interest  in  a  stockbroker's 
business  in  Paris." 

"Ah  !"  sighed  the  magistrate,  "I  see  we  shall  only  be  able  to  keep 
with  us  Jacques  and  Francois." 

"Pooh  !  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  done  here  by  any  intellectual  man," 
replied  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Or  by  a  man  of  energy,"  added  Le  Planchais. 

"  While  in  the  great  city,"  resumed  Dolley,  44  and  especially  in  an  age  of 
social  reform — " 

"  Well,  well,  my  friends,  "  said  Hingant,  evidently  disappointed,  "  I  will 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  your  plans.  Besides,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
Nowadays,  one  desires  above  all  else  to  make  one's  way,  and  country  life 
does  not  suit  everybody.  Besides,  I  am  quite  sure  that  wherever  you  may 
reside,  you  will  always  be  an  honour  to  our  province." 

44  Oh,  you  need  feel  no  anxiety  on  that  score,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie," 
protested  all  the  heirs,  at  the  same  moment. 

* '  However,  it  is  growing  late,  and  you  are  about  to  return  to  Cancale  or 
La  Houlle,  and  I  must  not  detain  you  any  longer.  I  will  call  again  some 
other  day — " 

44  By  no  means,  by  no  means,"  exclaimed  the  amiable  schoolmaster.  44  We 
had  just  decided  to  intrust  the  keys  of  the  house  to  you  until  Mathurin 
takes  possession  of  it,  and  you  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  moment. 
We  will  leave  the  keys  with  you  and  retire.  Pray  make  yourself  entirely  at 
home  and  remain  as  long  as  you  please. " 

44  Ah,  well,  my  friends,  I  will  accept  your  offer,"  replied  M.  Hingant.  C4I 
am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  alone  here,  thinking  of 
my  old  friend.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  walls  will  speak  of  him,  and 

 "    He  paused,  for  the  tears  had  risen  to  his  eyes,  and  emotion  choked 

his  utterance  ;  the  heirs,  who  had  no  desire  to  weep,  profited  by  his  passing 
emotion  to  make  their  escape. 

Charles  and  Mathilde  were  greatly  afraid  of  losing  their  evening's  enjoy- 
ment, and  Jacques  and  Francois  felt  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose  to  prepare 
their  important  plans.  However,  Jacques  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
magistrate  on  crossing  the  threshold.  44  Simpleton  ! "  the  schoolmaster 
whispered  in  his  ear,  44  you  know  very  well  that  if  Monsieur  Hingant 
should  by  any  chance  discover  the  treasure,  he  would  rather  come  to 
awake  us  up  at  midnight  than  retain  the  responsibility  of  such  a  find  until 
to-morrow." 

Le  Planchais  did  not  insist,  and  his  silence  was  a  tacit  tribute  to  M.  Jean- 
Marie's  undisputed  honesty. 

The  old  magistrate's  eyes  were  still  wet  as  he  watched  the  heirs  depart. 
44  Kind-hearted  creatures!"  he  muttered.  44  How  touching,  how  praise- 
worthy was  their  conduct  in  providing  for  Mathurin  even  before  I  asked 
them  to  do  so  !  In  this  one  recognizes  the  Breton  blood  that  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  my  poor  L6ridan  and  which  flows  in  theirs,  though  he  maintained 
the  contrary.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  disinherit 
them,  for  he  thought  of  doing  so.  I  guessed  it  by  the  questions  that  he 
put  to  me  not  an  hour  before  the  accident.    And,  now,  here  I  am  almost 
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congratulating  myself  on  his  untimely  death  ! "  exclaimed  M.  Hingant, 
suddenly  perceiving  that  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  generosity  of 
the  heirs  was  carrying  him  too  far.  To  prevent  this,  he  went  out  and 
sat  down  on  the  bench  where  but  a  few  days  before  he  had  talked  for  the 
last  time  with  his  old  comrade. 


III. 

The  sun  was  setting,  but  the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  the  sea  calm.  It 
was  a  magnificent  spring  evening — a  rarity  on  the  coast  of  France  in  the 
month  of  March.  However,  the  wonderful  panorama  visible  from  the 
terrace  made  no  impression  upon  the  magistrate.  He  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  sorrowful  recollections  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred 
there  under  his  very  eyes.  In  thought  he  again  beheld  the  privateersman 
seated  beside  him,  with  his  strong  features,  rapid  gestures,  and  clear,  frank 
gaze.  Again  he  heard  his  rather  harsh  but  sonorous  voice,  and  he  recalled 
eacli  word  of  the  singular  conversation  which  had  been  interrupted  in  such 
a  shocking  manner.  Gradually  his  mind  reverted  to  the  trip  made  by 
Mathurin  Callec  with  the  Gotland  whose  impatiently  awaited  re-ap- 
pearance had  been  the  cause  of  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Then  he  began  to 
think  of  the  rumours  which  had  so  long  prevailed  respecting  the  old  sailor's 
nocturnal  expeditions  and  his  master's  tons  of  gold. 

"Ridiculous  stories,"  he  murmured.  ' '  MOiadec  was  no  miser.  What 
object  could  he  have  had  in  hoarding  money  ?  People  say  that  his  estates 
do  not  represent  the  fortune  he  possessed  when  he  gave  up  his  seafaring 
life.  But  what  does  that  prove  ?  Simply  that  he  led  a  gay  life  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  in  1815.  He  was  the  very  man  to  spend  several  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  a  few  months.  My  father  has  often  told  me  that  in 
those  days  gold  slipped  through  his  fingers.  Since  that  time  MeYiadec 
may  have  secretly  given  away  large  sums  in  charity.  No,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  no  property  except  his  farms." 

Perhaps  M.  Hingant  was  less  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  last  assertion 
than  he  would  admit  even  to  himself,  for  a  moment  afterwards  he  re- 
sumed :  * '  Still,  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  question  Porpoise  about  his 
nocturnal  expeditions.  I  shall  have  a  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  anything 
out  of  him,  he  is  so  very  taciturn,  but  I  shall  try,  all  the  same." 

Night  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  magistrate  wished  to  visit  the 
house  before  he  returned  home.  Accordingly  he  now  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  found  a  lighted  lamp  upon  the  table — a  delicate 
attention  that  Francois  Dolley  had  paid  him  before  his  departure. 

Taking  this  lamp,  M.  Hingant  ascended  to  the  first  floor  and  entered  the 
dead  man's  chamber,  not  without  emotion.  Everything  was  still  arranged 
as  in  L6ridan's  lifetime.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  privateersman  were  only 
absent  for  a  moment.  Affected  to  tears  the  magistrate  did  not  tarry  there 
long.  On  the  second  floor  there  was  a  large  room  in  which  Le'ridan  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  bad  weather,  and  where  he  had  collected 
all  his  glasses,  compasses,  sextants,  and  other  articles  pertaining  to  his 
former  calling.  On  entering  this  room,  as  the  magistrate's  emotion  over- 
came him  more  and  more,  and  his  limbs  tottered,  he  was  obliged  to  set 
down  the  lamp  and  seat  himself  in  a  large  bamboo  chair  that  happened  to 
be  near  him.  He  was  a  great  smoker,  and  on  such  occasions  as  these,  he 
seldom  failed  to  have  recourse  to  his  favourite  sedative — his  old  pipe  which 
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never  left  him.  He  drew  it  from  his  pocket  and  filled  it,  but  he  could  not 
find  his  tinder  box,  and  suddenly  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  it  at  home. 
He  then  glanced  about  him  for  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  might  light  at 
the  lamp  ;  but  he  saw  none  on  the  table  or  elsewhere — for  the  old  sea-dog 
seldom  wrote.  However,  on  the  hearth,  among  the  ashes,  M.  Hingant  at 
last  espied  a  crumpled  fragment,  yellow  with  age.  He  picked  it  up  and 
was  about  to  present  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  when  he  fancied  he  saw 
two  or  three  lines  of  L^ridan's  writing  upon  it.  He  then  looked  at  it  more 
carefully,  and  in  his  surprise  almost  tumbled  from  his  chair.  He  had  just 
read  the  very  words  with  which  most  wills  begin :    "I  give  and  bequeath — " 

At  first,  M.  Hingant  fancied  his  eyes  were  deceiving  him.  How  was  it 
possible  that  the  deceased  had  written  his  last  wishes  upon  this  paltry 
scrap  of  paper  ?  At  the  most  he  could  only  have  traced  upon  it  some  in- 
formal project,  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  conceived.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  easier  than  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  as  he  had  only  to  un- 
fold the  crumpled  scrap  and  read  the  writing  to  the  end  ;  but  although  he 
realized  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  yet  as  he  unrolled  the 
paper  his  hand  trembled  and  a  mist  obscured  his  vision.  The  fact  was  he 
realised  that  this  soiled  fragment  of  paper,  half  destroyed  by  time,  might 
mean  the  ruin  of  those  generous  heirs  who  had  just  entered  upon  their  new 
life  by  making  such  a  noble  use  of  their  freshly  acquired  wealth  in  assuring 
the  welfare  of  their  uncle's  old  servant.  He  also  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
weighty  responsibilities  that  might  devolve  upon  him,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  rid  himself  of  them  by  throwing  the  paper  back  into  the  ashes  from  which 
he  had  rescued  it :  however,  the  promptings  of  duty  stayed  his  hand. 

He  cautiously  unfolded  the  paper,  approached  the  lamp  and  read :  "I  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  property,  real  and  personal,  to  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Br6haL 

"Paris,  July  twenty-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen."  Then  came 
the  signature,  firmly  written  like  the  lines  that  preceded  it,  in  a  clear 
round  hand, 

"  Meriadec  Leridajt, 
"  Commandant  of  the  privateer  brig,  the 
"  Goeland  of  Saint  Malo." 

All  further  doubt  was  impossible.  It  was  a  will,  signed,  dated,  and 
written  in  the  hand  of  the  testator,  and  consequently  as  valid  as  if  it  had 
been  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  a  notary's  office.  The  date,  too,  was  given 
in  full,  as  if  the  old  salt  had  attached  particular  importance  to  this  for- 
mality. M.  Hingant,  stupefied,  overcome,  thunderstruck,  allowed  the 
terrible  bit  of  paper  which  condemned  the  privateersman's  interesting  re- 
latives to  endless  poverty  to  drop  upon  the  table.  When  he  partially  re- 
gained his  self-possession,  his  feeling  was  one  of  regret  that  he  had  picked 
up  the  paper  at  all,  and  above  all  that  he  had  examined  it.  When  he  re- 
membered that  there  had  been  nothing  to  necessitate  his  remaining  in  the 
house  that  evening,  he  actually  cursed  himself  for  his  imprudence.  How- 
ever, his  regret  and  his  recriminations  had  no  power  to  change  the  situa- 
tion, and,  peculiar  as  was  the  manner  in  which  the  will  had  been  dis- 
covered, it  was  with  all  its  pitiless  consequences,  an  unquestionable  fact. 
It  was  upon  him,  Hingant,  that  fell  the  painful  duty  of  hurling  all  these 
poor  people  from  the  height  of  their  newly  attained  prosperity,  and  of 
again  reducing  them  to  the  life  of  poverty  to  which  the  inexplicable  caprice 
of  a  millionaire  uncle  condemned  them  for  always. 
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Worthy  J ean-Marie  pictured  the  scene  which  awaited  him.  He  saw  the 
pale  faces,  the  compressed  lips,  and  tearful  eyes  ;  he  heard  the  sobs,  im- 
precations, and  reproaches,  as  well  as  the  accusing  words,  pronounced  by 
the  four  disinherited  relatives :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  we  should  be 
rich ;  had  it  not  been  for  you,  the  abominable  act  of  injustice  which 
despoils  us  would  never  have  been  discovered."  Leaning  on  the  table,  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  muttered  :  "  No,  I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  tell  them  this  frightful  news  !  " 

He  remained  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  thought,  seeking  some  solution, 
but  finding  none,  and  losing  himself  in  interminable  reflections.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  the  fatal  scrap  of  writing  before  him,  and  each 
line,  standing  out  clearly,  had  very  much  the  effect  of  a  death-warrant, 
which  stern  necessity  compelled  him  to  read  to  a  condemned  man.  Sud- 
denly an  idea  occurred  to  him.  Had  not  the  writer  of  this  document  really 
meant  to  destroy  it  by  thus  throwing  it  into  the  ashes?  M.  Hingant 
remembered  that  Leridan  had  received  him  in  this  room  but  a  short  time 
before,  and  that  he  had  had  a  fire  lighted  there  on  that  occasion.  As  the 
will  was  found  intact,  it  must  have  been  thrown  on  the  hearth  only  a  few 
days  before.  "No  doubt  M6riadec,"  thought  the  magistrate,  "  recollected 
that  he  had  made  this  absurd  disposal  of  his  property  in  former  times,  and, 
seized  with  remorse,  he  searched  for  the  accursed  paper  in  some  drawer  in 
which  it  had  been  mouldering  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  when  he 
found  it,  he  threw  it  there,  expecting  that  it  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
first  fire  Porpoise  kindled.  So  he  must  have  changed  his  intentions,  and 
have  decided  not  to  deprive  his  nephews  of  an  inheritance  which  belonged 
to  them  ;  in  that  case  this  scrawl  is  of  no  importance,  and  I  can — "  Here 
the  worthy  man  suddenly  paused,  for  he  again  remembered  his  last  con- 
versation with  the  privateersman.  "And  yet,"  he  muttered,  with  a 
discomfited  air,  "  I  must  admit  that  he  had  a  prejudice  which  I  could  not 
overcome  against  his  relatives.  I  ought  really  to  say  an  antipathy  ;  and  he 
expressed  himself  in  bitter,  even  violent,  terms  on  t&at  fatal  evening  of  the 
13th  of  March,  only  a  few  moments  before — " 

Overcome  by  this  sorrowful  recollection,  M.  Hingant  paused,  and  again 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  perplexity  ;  but  soon  he  struck  his  forehead  as  if  a 
flash  of  light  had  suddenly  burst  upon  his  mind.  "  I  recollect,"  he  said, 
joyfully,  "  that  before  complaining  of  his  nephews,  he  asked  me  if  a  man 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  chose.  As  he  consulted  me,  he 
could  not  have  finally  decided  to  disinherit  them." 

The  worthy  man's  face  brightened.  He  took  up  the  will  which  he  had 
not  found  courage  enough  to  touch  since  he  had  allowed  it  to  fall  on  the 
table,  and  began  to  re-peruse  it  attentively.  "  Marie  Br6hal,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  of  that  name  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Who  is  this  sole  legatee,  whose  residence  is  not  even  mentioned  ? 
An  imaginary  being,  perhaps.  M^riadec  may  have  wished  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  proper  formula  to  be  used  in  such  cases,  and  have  made  use  of 
the  first  name  that  occurred  to  him.  Hum  !  that  is  rather  improbable," 
resumed  the  old  magistrate,  after  a  short  pause,  "but  let  us  see.  The 
document  was  written  in  the  year  1815,  and  in  Paris — in  Paris,  where  he 
made  a  long  sojourn  about  that  time,  without  any  one  knowing  the  reason 
why.  Ah,  I  have  it  now  :  this  young  lady — he  calls  her  '  mademoiselle  ' — 
must  have  been  a  person  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in  love.  He  was 
very  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  then,  and  the  damsel  could  not  have 
found  it  difficult  to  turn  his  head.    In  some  enthusiastic  transport  he 
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must  have  thought  of  giving  her  everything,  then  he  changed  his  mind  and 
returned  to  Cancale.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  neglected  to  burn  this 
stupid  will.  But  I  should  be  mad  to  look  upon  such  a  whim,  seriously,  and 
I  will  destroy  all  trace  of  it  if  only  out  of  respect  for  M^riadec's  memory." 

Coming  to  this  conclusion  M.  Hingant  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
but  instead  of  tearing  it  up,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  resuming  his  soliloquy.  "And  yet  if  I  were  mistaken," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  If  this  Marie  wasn't  what  I  take  her  for.  But 
then  she  would  have  given  some  sign  of  life,  M6riadec  would  have  mentioned 
her  to  me  ;  and  besides  is  she  even  alive  ?  During  the  last  thirty-three 
years  she  has  had  time  to  disappear  from  the  world  altogether  and  then  the 
will  would  be  valueless  !  Even  if  she  had  any  heirs  they  would  have  no 
claim,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  law  one  can  only  bequeath  what  one  possesses 
during  one's  lifetime.  Moreover,  admitting  that  she  exists,  how  could  she 
be  found  ?  Is  she  in  Paris,  or  even  in  France  ?  The  search  would  be 
difficult,  all  but  impracticable,  probably  fruitless,  very  long  in  any  case,  and 
then  what  a  situation  for  my  poor  friends.  Their  uncle's  property  taken 
out  of  their  hands  to  be  managed  by  a  trustee  until  this  woman  be  found  ! 
They  would  relapse  into  misery  besides  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
the  country  side.  Come,  come,  my  scruples  are  really  ridiculous  and  I'm 
sure  that  by  burning  this  wretched  paper  I  shall  act  as  an  honest  man." 

Abruptly  approaching  the  table,  as  if  he  wished  to  deprive  himself  of 
further  time  for  reflection,  he  then  stretched  out  his  hand  to  ignite  the  paper 
which  was  already  rolled  like  a  spill,  at  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  However 
before  the  writing  took  fire,  his  arm  was  suddenly  lowered  again.  "  I  might 
act  like  an  honest  man,"  he  muttered  disconsolately,  "but  certainly  I 
shouldn't  behave  like  a  magistrate,  and  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Flow 
could  I  for  one  moment  have  forgotten  it !  Ah  !  if  I  were  simply  poor  Le'ridan's 
friend  !  I  should  only  be  accountable  to  my  conscience  in  that  case  and  I 
could  take  upon  myself  to  suppress  a  document  which  he  certainly  intended 
to  destroy.  When  a  man  is  a  magistrate,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
Burn  a  will  !  the  deuce  !  the  deuce  !  that  would  be  a  bad  finish  to  a  career 
of  thirty  years,  honourably  employed  I'm  proud  to  say.  Jean-Marie,"  he 
added,  addressing  himself,  "  before  being  a  friend  you  are  a  magistrate,  and 
you  mustn't  evade  the  law  even  when  the  law  seems  unjust  to  you." 

Thereupon,  and  no  doubt  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  fresh  temptation, 
he  hastily  produced  his  pocket  book,  placed  the  fatal  paper  inside  ;  and  re- 
turned the  whole  to  his  pocket.  "  And  so, "  he  sighed,  "  it  was  written  that 
these  young  people  should  have  but  a  brief  season  of  enjoyment.  How  can 
they  be  apprized  of  this  fatal  discovery  ?  I  would  rather  decamp  than  an- 
nounce it  to  them  myself." 

M.  Hingant  was  trying  to  think  of  some  one  to  whom  he  could  confide 
this  unpleasant  mission,  when  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  made  him 
start.  He  did  not  expect  anyone,  and  his  first  idea  was  that  one  of  the  heirs 
had  returned  to  speak  to  him  in  private.  He  was  moreover  rather  glad  to 
be  disturbed,  for  his  reflections  were  peculiarly  unpleasant  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly he  hurried  to  the  front  door,  and  on  opening  it  he  perceived 
Mathurin  Callec  standing  outside.  "What,  is  it  you?"  the  magistrate 
muttered  looking  at  the  old  seaman,  who  merely  nodded  by  way  of  reply. 
"  Have  you  anything  important  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Porpoise  did  not  speak  even  this  time,  but  drew  a  large  square  envelope 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  magistrate.  The  latter  at  once  saw 
that  it  was  an  official  envelope,  and  concluded  that  it  contained  some  minis- 
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terial  circular  such  as  he  had  often  received  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  "  And  so  it  was  to  bring  me  this  that  you  came  as  far  as  here  ?  " 
he  said  to  Mathurin. 

"  I  thought  it  was  important  as  it  was  brought  by  a  mounted 
gendarme.  Your  old  servant,  Brigitte,  couldn't  walk  a  league  and  a  half,  so  I 
undertook  to  deliver  it." 

"  Oh  !  there's  probably' nothing  of  any  great  moment  inside,  but  thank 
you  all  the  same.  Come  in,  you  must  rest  awhile  and  we  will  go  back  to 
Cancale  together." 

"  Enter  this  house — no,  never  more  ! " 

"  How's  that  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I've  sworn  not  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Pignon  Maudit  as 
long  as — " 

"  As  long  as  what  ?  " 

"  No  matter  ;  it's  an  idea  of  mine,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie." 

"It  lacks  common-sense,  my  good  fellow,  and  you  will  please  relinquish  it 
this  very  evening.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  we  can't  talk  on  the  doorstep. " 

However  Mathurin,  instead  of  complying  with  his  protector's  request, 
drew  back  and  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "It's  impossible,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie. 
We'll  have  a  talk  at  your  house  if  you  like,  but  not  here." 

"  But,  you  obstinate  fellow,  you  are  going  to  live  here  and  that's  just 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of  the  commandant's  nephews.  They 
will  allow  you  the  use  of  the  house  and  furniture  for  six  months,  and  what's 
more,  they  make  you  a  present  of  the  Goeland,  in  memory  of  their  uncle,  to 
whom  you  were  so  attached.  You  can't  make  a  difficulty  about  accepting 
such  a  present,  I  hope."  Mathurin  said  nothing,  but  his  face  expressed  the 
emotion  he  felt.  "  Come,  admit  that  you  judged  the  young  people  wrongly," 
resumed  M.  Hingant  who  fancied  he  had  touched  the  right  chord.  "  Thanks 
to  their  generosity,  you  will  now  be  almost  rich.  I  needn't  tell  you  that 
my  house  will  always  be  open  to  you  and  my  purse  as  well,  but  surely 
you  wouldn't  grieve  our  poor  friend's  relatives  by  refusing  their  gifts." 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  thank  you,"  said  Porpoise  in  a  husky 
voice,  ' 6 1  could  accept  anything  from  you  but  nothing  from  them." 

"  That's  very  wrong,  Mathurin  ;  very  wrong  indeed,  and  I  won't  hide 
from  you  that  if  you  persist  in  refusing  the  offers  of  these  worthy  young 
people,  you  will  grieve  me  as  much  as  if  you  refused  mine."  While  speak- 
ing the  magistrate  held  his  lamp  to  the  seaman's  face  and  saw  two  large 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  "  Come  in,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said  gaily, 
* *  or  you  will  make  me  catch  cold. " 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Porpoise,  "I  can't, — still  I  don't  want  to  pain  you. 
Tell  them  I  accept — " 

"That's  right." 

"  That  I  accept  the  Gotland  ;  but  I  only  do  so  because  the  commandant 
gave  it  to  me  during  his  lifetime.  I  don't  need  a  lodging  on  shore  as  I  shall 
sleep  on  board — still  if  you  like  you  can  let  them  think  I  shall  stay  in  their 
house — though  to  tell  the  truth  I  shall  never  enter  it."  Thereupon, 
without  waiting  for  any  fresh  remonstrances  on  M.  Hingant's  part,  Mathurin 
Callec  took  to  his  legs  and  hurried  away. 

"  He's  mad,  stark  mad,"  said  the  magistrate  shutting  the  door  again. 
"  His  master's  death  has  turned  his  brain.  However,  I've  prevailed  on  him 
not  to  wound  the  young  people  by  a  refusal,  and  that's  something  at  all 
events."  Thus  soliloquising,  M.  Hingant  entered  the  sitting  room  on  the  ground 
floor  and  prepared  to  resume  his  meditations.     "After  all,  if  any  one  is 
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mad  it's  I,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  press  him  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of 
those  poor  fellows,  and  I  forget  that  I  have  a  will  depriving  them  of  their 
inheritance,  in  my  pocket.  Nothing  here  belongs  to  them,  and  they  can  no 
more  give  Mathurin  the  Goeland  than  the  use  of  the  house.  A  fine  idea  I 
had  in  talking  to  him  about  all  that !  as  if  it  wasn't  enough  to  have  to 
console  four  outcast  heirs  to-morrow — and  now  my  folly  will  bring  poor 
Mathurin  his  share  of  deception  as  well.  Cursed  will,  cursed  pipe,  as  if  I 
needed  to  smoke  and  pick  up  that  very  bit  of  paper  for  a  light  !  Besides, 
if  1  hadn't  read  it  I  should  have  burnt  it,  and  my  mind  would  have  been  at 
ease." 

This  soliloquy  was  not  calculated  to  calm  the  magistrate.  He  paused, 
threw  the  letter  which  Mathurin  had  brought  him  on  the  table,  leant  on 
his  elbows  and  began  to  reflect  anew.  But  however  much  he  turned  and 
twisted  the  problem,  he  failed  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it. 
His  position  as  a  magistrate  troubled  him  more  than  aught  else  for  he  had 
contrived  to  persuade  himself  that  as  a  private  citizen  he  might,  without 
acting  contrary  to  his  duty  as  an  honest  man,  make  proper  inquiries  about 
the  legatee  before  producing  the  will.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  in  the  event  of  this  stranger  being  found  and  proving  unworthy  of  the 
privateersman's  legacy,  it  would  be  allowable  for  him  to  destroy  this 
iniquitous  document.  If,  however,  he  ascertained  that  Mademoiselle 
Brehal  was  really  deserving  of  Le*ridan's  generosity,  and  that  there  were  no 
improper  reasons  for  this  strange  legacy,  nothing  would  prevent  him  from 
producing  the  scrap  of  paper  that  enriched  her  and  exhorting  her  to  share 
the  property  with  the  legal  heirs.  Such  a  cause  was  calculated  to  please 
kind-hearted  Jean-Marie,  and  he  felt  strong  enough  to  carry  out  this  really 
providential  mission.  He  need  only  keep  the  will  in  his  pocket  and  insti- 
tute a  search  for  the  heiress.  "Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  it  would  be  a  noble 
task,  and  I  would  willingly  devote  the  rest  of  my  days  to  it.  I  have  money 
enough  to  live  on,  my  old  frend  Me*riadec  is  dead,  his  nephews  won't  remain 
in  the  province.  So  nothing  keeps  me  here,  nothing  except  my  functions — 
still  they  suffice  to  retain  me  especially  as  we  have  just  passed  through  a 
revolution,*  and  a  day  doesn't  elapse  without  my  receiving  some  despatches 
from  the  new  authorities.  In  proof  of  it,  Mathurin  just  brought  me  one 
and  I  must  read  it,  although  I'm  hardly  in  the  mood  to  attend  to  official 
matters.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  may  change  my  thoughts." 

So  saying  he  carelessly  tore  the  envelope  open  and  began  to  read. 
Scarcely  had  he  glanced  however  at  the  ministerial  communication  than 
he  turned  as  red  as  a  cherry  and  let  the  missive  fall  on  the  table. 
"Dismissed !"  he  muttered.  "  Oh !  I  didn't  expect  that — I  couldn't  expect 
it,  for  since  I  have  been  a  magistrate  I  have  never  failed  in  my  duty,  and 
since  I  have  been  in  the  world  I  have  always  tried  to  do  what  was  right." 

Although  M.  Hingant  was  nearly  sixty  he  had  lost  none  of  the  illusions 
of  youth  ;  a  young  man  fresh  to  life  might  have  spoken  as  he  had  just  done. 
"Well,  so  be  it,"  he  exclaimed  drawing  himself  up,  much  as  a  spirited 
horse  rears  at  an  undeserved  prick  of  the  spurs.  "  My  services  are  ignored, 
I  am  discharged  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  something  dishonourable.  But  I 
won't  protest  or  even  complain.  For  now  I  am  free,  free  to  devote  myself 
to  a  task  which  will  amply  suffice  for  the  years  that  may  be  left  to  me.  I 
am  my  own  master  now,  I  need  only  render  an  account  of  my  actions  to 
myself,  and  I  can  follow  the  inspirations  of  my  heart.  It  sha'n't  be  said 
that  Meriadec  Leridan's  intentions  were  not  carried  out  for  lack  of  an 
*  The  revolution  of  1848  bv  which  King  Louis-Philippe  was  overthrown.— Trans. 
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honest  man  bent  on  discovering  the  truth.  He  cannot  have  seriously  meant 
to  leave  his  fortune  to  a  stranger  ;  but,  I  swear  by  the  friendship  that 
united  us,  that  if  I  find  he  really  wished  to  give  this  woman  everything  I 
wrill  ensure  the  execution  of  his  will,  even  if  I  have  to  abandon  my  own 
property  to  indemnify  his  nephews." 

Thereupon,  without  further  delaying  himself  by  useless  talk,  the  dis- 
charged magistrate  placed  the  ministerial  letter  in  his  pocket-bock  beside 
his  friend's  will  and  hastily  left  the  house.  "  Three  weeks  to  wait  for  my 
successor's  arrival  and  settle  my  affairs,"  he  muttered,  striding  over  the 
moor.  "  In  a  month's  time  I  can  be  in  Paris,  and  I  will  take  Mathurin  Callec 
with  me.  Who  knows  but  what  he  will  enable  me  to  find  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Br6hal  ?  " 


IV. 

Incidents  of  importance  seldom  occur  at  Cancale,  and  the  question  of  the 
L^ridan  property  supplied  the  idlers  and  gossips  of  the  community  with 
abundant  matter  for  talk.  So  much  attention  was  paid  to  it  that  politics 
were  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Worthy  Jean -Marie  had  sworn  that  he 
would  not  complain,  and  he  kept  his  word.  The  ingratitude  of  the  villagers 
did  not  draw  a  single  bitter  remark  from  him,  and  he  gave  his  successor  as 
cordial  a  greeting  as  if  he  had  not  been  superseded.  A  few  folks  came  to 
condole  with  him,  more  or  less  sincerely  ;  but  he  simply  said  that  he  was 
growing  old,  that  he  was  very  well  off  and  had  no  need  of  a  salary,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  regret,  and,  indeed,  he  wasn't  sorry  to  recover  his 
liberty  and  travel  for  a  time.  Nobody  believed,  however,  in  this  surprising 
resignation  ;  for  in  the  French  provinces  a  man  clings  to  his  functions  as  he 
would  cling  to  life  itself,  and  a  dismissal  had  caused  more  than  one  suicide. 
The  fact  is,  every  one  firmly  believed  that  M.  Hingant  was  only  going  to 
Paris  to  interview  the  minister  and  try  to  recover  his  post. 

Jean-Marie  let  the  gossips  chatter  and  quietly  made  his  preparations  for 
departure.  By  the  end  of  March  he  had  already  settled  everything  in 
view  of  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence.  Old  Brigitte,  who  had  served 
him  faithfully  for  thirty  years,  was  to  remain  behind  to  attend  to  the  house 
and  receive  the  rents  from  the  farmers.  M.  Hingant  did  not  lack  money, 
for  he  did  not  live  up  to  his  income,  and  he  always  kept  a  handsome  sum 
in  his  desk.  Accordingly,  nothing  prevented  him  from  starting,  nothing 
except  that  Mathurin  Callec  did  not  appear  over  eager  to  accompany  him. 
The  old  tar  had  not  declined  the  proposal  to  go  to  Paris  with  his  master's 
friend,  only  he  had  asked  M.  Hingant  to  allow  him  a  few  days  to  take  the 
Goeland  to  Granville,  where  he  wished  to  place  her  in  charge  of  a  comrade, 
the  only  person  in  whom  he  had  any  confidence.  The  magistrate  had  will- 
ingly humoured  the  old  seaman's  fancy,  although  it  seemed  a  rather  singular 
one.  However,  he  was  so  pleased  that  Mathurin  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
heirs'  present  that  he  did  not  care  to  put  him  out.  Porpoise,  who  seemed 
delighted,  now  barely  left  his  boat,  saying  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  a 
good  wind  to  cross  the  bay,  and  promising  to  return  within  three  days' 
time  from  his  departure.   However,  the  favourable  breeze  did  not  spring  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  four  heirs  did  not  lose  their  time.  The  great  affair  of 
dividing  the  property  had  been  promptly  settled ;  an  understanding  had 
been  arrived  at  on  all  points,  even  on  the  one  which  had  at  first  caused 
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such  an  explosion.  By  one  accord,  the  privateersman's  house  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  lots  ;  and  as  Mathurin  Callec  declined  to  live  in  it,  it  was 
offered,  rent  free,  to  a  gendarme  who  had  retired  from  the  service.  This 
worthy  man  and  his  wife  were  quite  incapable  of  appropriating  the  treasure, 
supposing  one  were  found,  and  quite  competent  to  protect  it  against  any 
thieves.  This  was  a  precaution  which  each  heir  took  against  the  other 
three,  a  kind  of  mutual  insurance  as  it  were.  Besides,  the  heirs  cunningly 
related  that  their  uncle  had  not  secreted  anything  whatever,  and  Frangois 
Dolley  jocularly  poked  fun  at  the  people  who  still  believed  in  such  a 
fantastical  story. 

Even  Mathilde  managed  to  hold  her  tongue,  although  she  was  not  remark- 
able for  reticence.  It  is  true,  however,  that  she  had  no  great  belief  in  the 
existence  of  any  treasure,  and  besides,  for  the  time  being,  her  mind  was 
fully  occupied  with  other  matters.  She  was  bent  upon  betaking  herself  to 
the  Paris  of  her  dreams,  and  this  although  three  former  admirers,  who 
frequented  the  Cafe"  Militaire,  had  recently  proposed  for  her  hand.  More- 
over, she  had  hastily  returned  to  Saint  Malo,  in  view  of  discussing  the 
fashions  with  the  local  dressmakers. 

Charles  also  had  returned  there,  and  barely  left  his  tailor's  establishment, 
so  intent  he  was  upon  procuring  a  stylish  outfit.  The  schoolmaster  and 
Jacques  Le  Planchais  alone  had  remained  at  La  Houlle  and  gave  no  signs  of 
meaning  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  They  saw  but  little  of  each  other,  as 
Dolley  spent  his  time  settling  business  matters  with  his  farmers,  while  the 
seaman  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  cruising  about  in  a  pretty  boat  which 
he  had  obtained  at  St.  Servan.  The  pair  only  met  on  the  wharf  or  at  the 
cafe',  when  by  chance  the  grave-looking  schoolmaster  deigned  to  go  in  and 
play  a  hundred  points  at  piquet.  Le  Planchais,  however,  was  an  old 
frequenter  of  the  establishment,  and  betook  himself  there  regularly  every 
evening,  remaining  until  closing  time. 

And  yet  one  evening,  when  cousin  Frangois  had  not  embellished  the 
gathering  by  his  presence,  Jacques  declared  with  a  yawn  that  he  felt  tired, 
for  he  had  been  rowing  about  all  day,  and  so  he  meant  to  go  to  bed,  al- 
though he  had  merely  swallowed  three  glasses  of  rum.  His  friends  wanted 
to  detain  him,  but  he  resisted  their  entreaties,  and  would  not  even  play  an 
enticing  game  at  billiards  with  the  local  tax  collector.  He  put  out  his  pipe, 
donned  his  hooded  overcoat  and  his  glazed  hat,  settled  his  score  and  walked 
out.  People  retire  early  at  La  Houlle,  and  on  the  wharf  he  only  perceived 
a  coastguard  strolling  gloomily  along.  Le  Planchais  took  care  to  avoid 
this  fellow  by  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  soon  turned  into  a 
path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  steep,  stony,  difficult 
ascent,  but  there  was  no  other  route  when  the  tide  was  high  and  one  wished 
to  follow  the  coast. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  the  sea  had  been  at  its  highest ;  it  would 
soon  run  out ;  but  for  the  time  being  the  beach  could  not  be  crossed,  and 
Jacques,  who  no  doubt  had  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Groin, 
proceeded  by  the  shortest  road.  He  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
it,  to  follow  it  thus  at  dead  of  night,  for  it  overlooked  dangerous  precipices, 
and  the  moon,  now  in  her  last  quarter,  not  having  risen,  one  could  barely 
see  where  to  set  one's  feet.  However,  the  bold  fellow  did  not  spend  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  promontory 
stretching  out  from  the  main  coast  line  just  in  front  of  the  islands  and  the 
fort  of  Les  Rimains,  from  which  indeed  it  was  merely  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.    Here  Jacques  stopped  to  draw  breath  and  to  look  in  front  of  him 
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and  below  him.  At  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on,  beyond  a  deep  cove, 
the  Pignon  Maudit  stood  out  like  a  huge  block  of  stone  against  the  dark 
sky.  No  light  could  be  seen  in  the  windows,  for  the  ex-gendarme  and  his 
wife  habitually  went  to  roost  at  the  same  time  as  their  fowls.  At  the  feet 
of  the  nocturnal  watcher,  the  sea  sparkled  every  now  and  then  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars.  It  might  have  been  likened  to  a  vast  sheet  of  lead 
speckled  here  and  there  with  silver.  Le  Planchais  gave  but  little  heed  to 
the  marvellous  sight  of  the  clouds  racing  across  the  sky  and  the  waves 
breaking  over  the  rocks.  All  his  attention  was  centred  on  one  point,  a 
black  object,  invisible  to  every  one  but  himself.  This  object  was  softly 
rocked  by  the  water  below  the  cape  which  Le'ridan's  house  surmounted. 

"  I  guessed  right,"  muttered  Le  Planchais  between  his  teeth.  "  The  old 
shark  has  already  got  the  Goeland  beyond  the  rocks  of  the  point.  He's  on 
board,  and  only  waits  for  the  breeze  from  shore  and  the  running  out  of  the 
tide  to  raise  the  anchor.  So  it  really  is  for  to-night,  and  I  have  only  just 
time  to  go  aboard,  if  I  don't  want  to  miss  him,  as  has  often  happened 
before."  Thereupon,  without  losing  time  in  useless  reflections,  Jacques 
resolutely  began  to  descend  a  kind  of  staircase  hewn  out  in  the  rocky  cliff, 
and,  thanks  to  his  dexterity,  he  accomplished  the  perilous  descent  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  There  was  here  a  kind  of  cavity  or  fissure  in  the  cliff 
into  which  the  sea  poured  each  time  the  tide  was  high,  and  which  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  shelter  or  even  concealment  of  a  boat  of  small 
tonnage.  It  was  there,  indeed,  that  for  a  week  past  Le  Planchais  had 
anchored  the  skiff  he  had  purchased  at  St.  Servan.  The  spot  was  well 
chosen  to  watch  the  doings  of  old  Porpoise,  who  still  kept  the  Gotland 
moored  just  below  the  Pignon  Maudit.  The  prudent  heir  had  been  care- 
ful to  watch  every  night,  but  so  far  Mathurin  Callec  had  not  put  out  to  sea, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  dead  calm  which  had  followed  the  equinoctial 
gale.  Jacques  had  thus  begun  to  grow  impatient,  but  it  seemed  as  if  there 
would  be  work  for  him  that  night.  The  wind  had  freshened  considerably 
during  the  day,  and  it  was  blowing  from  the  south.  Porpoise  had  inspected 
the  rigging  and  the  hull  of  his  sloop  during  the  afternoon,  and  Le  Planchais 
evidently  had  no  time  to  lose.  , 

Before  making  the  needful  preparations,  however,  he  wished  to  get  a 
sight  of  his  enemy's  manoeuvres  once  more,  so  he  climbed  on  to  a  rock 
sheltering  the  creek,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  he  obtained  a  more 
distinct  view  of  the  Goeland,  which  now  seemed  to  him  rather  farther  from 
the  shore.  .  "  Mathurin  is  quite  capable  of  standing  off  gently  with  the  ebb 
tide  and  rowing  till  he  catches  the  breeze,"  muttered  Jacques,  feeling  rather 
alarmed.  "  It's  time  for  me  to  do  the  same,  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
too  much  of  a  start." 

In  three  bounds  he  reached  the  prow  of  his  boat  and  leant  down  to  pull 
up  the  grapnel ;  but  the  next  minute  he  rose  erect  as  if  a  serpent  had 
stung  him.  Some  one  had  just  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  was 
whispering  in  his  ear  :  "  A  capital  idea,  a  fine  sea,  a  good  breeze  !  We 
shall  catch  Porpoise  to-night,  that's  certain.    Only  we  must  share  alike." 

Some  people  pretend  that  the  first  thought  is  always  the  best.  The  one 
that  occurred  to  Le  Planchais  was  to  send  the  intruder  into  a  better  world, 
for  he  caught  up  a  boat-hook  and  raised  it  with  the  intention  of  felling  the 
meddler  to  the  ground.  But  the  new-comer  nimbly  sprang  aside  and 
levelled  a  pistol,  saying  :  ' 'Have  a  care,  cousin  ;  if  you  touch  me  I  shall 
blow  your  brains  out,  and  then  it  won't  be  a  question  of  dividing — every- 
thing will  go  to  one  of  us,  and  that  one  will  be  me  !  " 
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"Francis!"  exclaimed  Le  Planchais,  recognising  the  schoolmaster's 
unctuous  voice.    "  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it." 

"  I  don't  say  the  contrary,  my  fine  fellow,  for  if  you  had  reflected  ever 
so  little  you  would  easily  have  understood  that  1  shouldn't  let  you  go  alone 
after  the  Goeland  and  dig  up  the  treasure  without  inviting  your  nearest 
relative  to  share  the  spoil." 

"  You  will  share  nothing  at  all,  for  I  simply  came  here  to  pull  up  my 
lines,  and  in  an  hour's  time  I  shall  be  in  bed  at  La  Houlle.  All  the  same, 
if  you  will  lend  a  hand,  you  shall  have  some  fish,  providing  the  haul's  a 
good  one." 

4  *  Jacques,  my  boy,"  said  Dolley,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "you  are  only 
a  simpleton,  for  you  waste  precious  time  telling  me  lies  which  a  child 
wouldn't  believe.  Porpoise  is  leaving  his  anchorage  by  now  ;  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  even  better ;  for  do  you  imagine  I  didn't  see  you  on  the 
look-out  on  that  pebble  yonder,  before  you  came  here  to  get  ready  ?  In  ten 
minutes'  time  the  Goeland  will  have  wind  in  her  sails  and  be  running  the 
north-east  tack,  while  we  shall  still  be  here  disputing." 

"  I  hope  a  thunderbolt  will  sink  her  and  you  as  well  ! "  growled  Le 
Planchais,  who  could  barely  restrain  his  rage. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Francois,  quietly,  "according  to  all  appearance  this 
will  be  Mathurin's  last  trip,  for  he  is  going  to  Paris  with  old  Hingant,  so  if 
we  miss  the  opportunity  of  pocketing  our  dear  uncle's  gold  to-night,  we 
probably  sha'n't  have  another  chance." 

"And  it  will  be  your  fault,  you  cur,"  cried  Jacques,  casting  dissimulation 
aside.  "If  you  hadn't  played  me  this  trick,  I  should  be  outside  by  this 
time ;  but  now  Porpoise  has  a  start,  and  the  fiend  might  blow  my  sails 
without  my  catching  him." 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  catching  him  ;  all  we  want  is  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  and,  in  fact,  if  we  had  showed  too  much  haste  we  should  have  spoilt 
our  game,  for  the  old  chap  has  good  eyes.  He  would  have  recognised  us 
and  have  acted  cautiously." 

"Good  !  Well,  as  you  seem  to  know  so  much  about  the  business,  what 
are  we  to  do?    Just  tell  me  that,  Mr.  Schoolmaster." 

"We  must  make  haste  and  cut  our  moorings  ;  that'll  be  quicker  than  pull- 
ing up  the  grapnel ;  then  dip  two  oars,  and  pull  hard  to  round  the  Rimains 
island  on  the  south." 

"The  south  !  "  repeated  Le  Planchais,  ironically.  " 'Pon  my  word,  the 
fellow  still  fancies  himself  in  his  schoolroom.  The  south  !  Then  you  want 
to  let  the  Goeland  get  a  start  of  a  mile  or  two  ?  " 

"No;  1  want  Mathurin  to  take  us  for  Cancale  fishermen  leaving  La 
Houlle  with  the  night  tide.  If  we  begin  the  chase  in  the  channel  between 
the  fort  and  the  shore,  he'll  soon  guess  whom  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  will 
amuse  himself  by  keeping  us  knocking  about  in  the  open  sea  in  front  of  the 
Groin  till  to-morrow  morning.  All  our  trouble  would  be  lost.  But  come, 
help  me  instead  of  chattering,"  said  Francois,  seating  himself,  and  prepar- 
ing to  row  on  the  starboard  side. 

Le  Planchais,  conquered  by  his  cousin's  cool  assurance,  and  in  a  measure, 
perhaps,  by  the  reasons  he  had  given,  cut  the  moorings,  swearing  in  a 
frightful  manner  as  he  did  so.  Three  minutes  later  he  was  seated  larboard, 
and  the  two  heirs  pulled  away  in  capital  time.  "  You  see  that  we  are  not 
too  late,"  said  Dolley,  as  the  boat  got  clear  of  the  rocks  sheltering  the 
anchorage  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  jerked  his  head  so  as  to  designate  a 
white  speck  which  could  only  be  the  Goeland  under  sail. 
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"All  right!  all  right!  Keep  pulling,  you  pedagogue!"  growled  Le 
Planchais ;  "we  shall  know  what  to  think  by-and-by."  He  had  not  yet 
digested  the  lessons  which  the  schoolmaster  had  ventured  to  give  him,  for 
he  did  not  admit  that  Dolley  was  competent  as  a  seaman,  and  his  wounded 
pride  almost  made  him  forget  the  treasure,  half  of  which  he  must  now 
abandon  to  his  hateful  cousin.  However,  he  pulled  vigorously,  and  the 
boat  soon  rounded  the  southern  coast  of  the  fortified  island  which  protects 
the  entry  of  the  haven  of  Cancale. 

"  Now,  old  fellow,  you  won't  say  that  my  calculation  was  faulty,"  said 
Dolley.  "There's  the  Gotland  over  there,  before  us,  with  a  couple  of 
knots'  start  at  the  most — just  what  we  need  to  see  her  without  treading  on 
her  heels,  especially  as  the  moon  is  showing  her  horns  and  the  sky  is  clear- 
ing. There  are  three  luggers  from  La  Houlle  to  starboard  and  two  more 
astern.  Porpoise  would  need  to  be  a  sorcerer  to  guess  that  we  don't  mean 
trawling  like  the  others." 

"Well,  what  then?  Give  your  orders,  as  you've  appointed  yourself  captain. 
What  have  we  got  to  do  now,  Mr.  Admiral?"  asked  Jacques  with  a  sneer. 

"  Why,  put  our  oars  by  and  hoist  canvas  ;  for  the  breeze  is  beginning  to 
blow  westward,  and  we  must  catch  it  now  if  we  don't  want  to  get  wind- 
bound  in  the  bay.  Just  you  hold  the  rudder ;  I'll  see  to  the  canvas,  and 
it  won't  prevent  me  from  having  an  eye  on  the  capstan." 

Le  Planchais  mechanically  obeyed,  yielding  in  spite  of  himself  to  the 
schoolmaster's  influence  ;  only,  while  lending  a  hand,  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth  :  "  The  fiend  must  have  taught  him  all  this." 

He  was  not  a  devout  believer  in  the  fiend  by  any  means;  in  fact,  he 
prided  himself  on  being  a  free  thinker  ;  but  anger  troubled  him,  and 
besides,  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe"  Francais  were  not  at  hand  to  hear  him. 
Dolley 's  orders  were  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  boat  began  rapidly  mak- 
ing way  towards  the  north-east.  "Your  craft  sails  well,"  said  the  peda- 
gogue suddenly.  1 'It  was  a  splendid  idea  of  yours  to  buy  her.  Do  you 
know  that  I  myself  went  to  look  at  her  at  St.  Servan  ;  but  when  I  heard 
that  you  had  made  an  offer  for  her,  I  guessed  your  motive,  and  said  to 
myself  that  it  wasn't  worth  while  making  a  higher  bid,  for  you  would 
surely  offer  me  a  seat  aboard  when  you  started  on  your  intended  trip." 

By  way  of  response,  Le  Planchais  gave  a  growl  and  let  the  rudder  slip, 
so  that  the  boat  slightly  swerved  in  her  course.  "  Mind  what  you  are 
about,  Jacques,"  cried  Francois.  "  You  must  steer  properly,  if  you  don't 
want  us  to  lose  our  advantage.  And,  by-the-way,  do  you  know  two  men 
are  not  too  many  to  manage  a  boat  like  this.  Without  me  you  might  have 
been  greatly  bothered." 

"  Porpoise  manages  the  Goeland  alone,  and  I  could  very  well  have  done 
without  you,"  retorted  Le  Planchais. 

"  Who  knows  ?  In  the  first  place,  Porpoise  has  his  reasons  for  not  taking 
anyone  with  him,  and  then,  although  he  is  old,  he's  a  first-rate  seaman — 
besides,  your  boat  isn't  the  Goeland. " 

"No,  she's  a  better  one." 

"In  a  swell,  perhaps,  for  she's  more  solidly  built;  but  she  must  tack  less 
easily  ;  and  I  would  bet  that  she  draws  a  couple  of  feet  more  water  than 
old  LOidan's  craft.  I  know  the  Goeland  ;  I  saw  her  hauled-up.  She  could 
go  anywhere.  The  old  man  had  her  built  expressly  for  sailing  about  in 
shallow  water  and  among  rocks." 

"Oh  !  do  shut  up  !  You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  you  had 
much  better  keep  a  look-out  ahead. 
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"Be  easy;  I  can  see  Mathurin  as  well  as  if  he  were  only  three  cable 
lengths  off,  and  besides,  I  know  where  he's  going." 

"  Yes,  just  like  I  know  what's  happening  up  there  in  the  moon." 

"  He's  already  far  out  from  the  Groin,"  resumed  the  schoolmaster,  im- 
perturbably.  "  With  the  sou'-wester  freshening  as  it  is,  he  would  already 
have  to  tack  if  he  wanted  to  skirt  the  coast  and  reach  Cape  Fre'hel ;  but 
you  see  he's  skimming,  wind  astern,  and  that  means  he's  heading  for 
Chausey." 

"  Or  Jersey,  or  England,  or  the  polar  star." 

"  There's  no  danger  of  his  going  so  far.  Our  dear  uncle  didn't  like  the 
Euglish  well  enough  to  trust  his  treasure  to  their  keeping." 

Le  Planchais,  having  exhausted  his  arguments,  thought  proper  to  remain 
silent ;  Dolley's  talk  came  to  an  end,  and  the  heirs  went  on  their  way  with- 
out any  immediate  incident  of  note.  Their  boat  behaved  well,  and  kept 
her  distance.  The  sky  had  cleared,  and  in  all  probability  the  Goeland 
would  remain  in  view  all  night.  Moreover,  both  the  pursuer  and  the 
pursued,  impelled  onward  by  a  stiff  breeze,  made  way  so  speedily  that  the 
finish  of  the  drama  could  not  be  long  deferred.  Thus  everything  pro- 
gressed as  favourably  as  could  be  desired  ;  only,  the  nearer  the  finish 
seemed,  the  fiercer  became  the  rage  which  swelled  Le  Planchais'  heart. 
Dolley,  however,  was  transported  with  delight  at  having  devised  such  a 
capital  scheme.  He  had  at  first  thought  of  acting  alone  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  managing  a  boat  without  assistance  had  made  him  change  his  mind. 
He  lacked  his  cousin's  strength  and  seafaring  experience,  although,  theo- 
retically, he  was  the  more  able  man  of  the  two.  He  had  thus  decided  to 
associate  himself  with  Jacques,  without  asking  permission  to  do  so,  and  thus 
far  he  had  been  most  successful.  However,  the  decisive  moment  seemed 
at  hand,  for  the  countless  islets  which  form  the  little  Chausey  archipelago 
were  becoming  very  distinct,  and  the  Goeland  did  not  swerve  from  her 
course. 


V. 

There  were  certain  points  remaining  to  be  settled  between  the  two 
cousins,  and  Frangois  thought  that  it  was  time  to  deal  with  them.  "  I  say, 
Jacques,"  he  calmly  began,  "how  shall  we  proceed,  on  shore,  when  we 
have  found  the  spot  where  the  treasure  is?  " 

4  4  Why  ,  we  shall  divide  it.  That's  understood,"  said  Le  Planchais, 
bitterly. 

"  It's  understood,  of  course  ;  but  one  of  two  things  may  happen.  Por- 
poise has  either  come  to  see  if  the  hoard  is  still  in  its  place,  and  then  we 
shall  only  have  to  let  him  re-embark,  and  when  he  has  gone,  remove  the 
money ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  old  fellow  has  come  to  take  a  full  cargo  of 
gold,  and  make  off  with  the  Goeland,  laden  like  a  galleon.  Heaven  only 
knows  where  he  might  go,  and  that's  why,  in  that  case — " 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  we'll  kill  him,"  interrupted  Jacques. 

y  I've  brought  everything  needful  for  that,"  said  the  unctuous  Frangois, 
without  evincing  the  slightest  emotion. 

1 '  Really  now,  it  can  be  seen  that  you  are  a  cautious  man." 

"Well,  yes,  I  provided  myself  with  a  brace  of  pistols  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency." 

"  Any  emergency  !  "  repeated  Le  Planchais,  ironically.  "  That,  no  doubt, 
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means  that  you  would  have  tried  their  effect  on  me  if  I  had  refused  to  let 
you  come  with  me." 

"What  a  bad-tempered  fellow  you  are  !  You  forget  that  it  was  you 
who  wanted  to  fell  me  when  we  met.  I  put  myself  on  defence,  that  was 
all.  But  it  won't  do  to  dispute  when  we  more  than  ever  need  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  Let  us  rather  decide  what  we  shall  do  when  Porpoise 
lands." 

"  Oh  !  there's  no  hurry.  My  idea  is  that  he'll  keep  us  sailing  about  like 
this  all  night. " 

"Well,  I  feel  sure  that  he  won't.  Do  you  see  him  over  there,  rather  to 
larboard.  He  has  already  passed  the  Great  Island,  and  steers  as  if  he 
wanted  to  make  for  the  north-east.  I  bet  he'll  land  on  one  of  the  less 
frequented  rocks,  the  *  Lizard, '  the  1  Mill  stone,  'or  1  La  Foraine, '  or  else 
*  Aneret.'  There  are  some  fine  spots  there  to  bury  a  ton  of  gold  without 
fear  of  anyone  routing  it  out." 

"Perhaps  so,  and  admitting  that  you  are  not  mistaken,  how  shall  we 
manage  to  watch  him  without  his  noticing  it  ?  He  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox  ; 
if  we  follow  him  too  closely,  he'll  guess  what's  up  and  make  for  the  open." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  as  cunning  as  he  is,  and  I  promise  you  he  won't  suspect 
us,  providing  we  steer  properly.  The  question  is  to  guess  where  he's  going 
and  I  will  take  charge  of  that  matter.  As  soon  as  we  have  made  sure, 
we'll  tack,  and  put  her  head  on  Granville.  He  won't  bother  about  us, 
even  supposing  he  has  already  noticed  us ;  he'll  simply  go  to  his  hiding- 
place.  We'll  allow  him  time  to  moor  the  Goeland,  land  and  begin  his  work, 
and  then  we'll  softly  come  back,  steering  skilfully  past  the  rocks,  and  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  same  island.  We  will  jump  ashore,  creep  up  stealthily, 
and  just  as  old  Mathurin  least  expects  us  we'll  ask  him  what  he's  up  to. 
If  things  don't  go  smoothly  I've  my  pistols  to  fall  back  upon,  and  you 
can  take  the  boat-hook  you  brandished  over  my  head. 

"No  need  of  that,  I  have  all  I  want  about  me,"  said  Le  Planchais, 
coldly. 

"Ah  !"  ejaculated  the  schoolmaster,  whose  face  clouded.  Perhaps  he 
regretted  his  companion's  forethought,  at  all  events  he  turned  his  back  on 
him,  and  again  began  watching  the  Go'eland. 

The  miniature  archipelago  which  the  two  boats  were  approaching  com- 
prises fifty -two  islands  of  various  sizes,  scattered  over  a  considerable  area, 
and  all  forming  part  of  a  chain  of  rocks,  some  of  which  rise  up  out  of  the 
sea,  and  constitute  the  Chausey  and  Minquiers  groups,  while  the  others  are 
below  the  water  line,  and  offer  great  dangers  to  navigation.  Some  of  them 
emerge  from  the  sea  every  day  at  low  water,  and  others  are  only  seen 
during  the  equinoctial  tides.  Large  vessels  carefully  avoid  the  archipelago, 
which  is  mainly  frequented  by  Norman,  Breton,  and  Jersey  fishermen. 
Even  they  have  to  take  every  precaution  with  their  boats,  for  at  low  tide 
many  of  the  channels  are  not  deep  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  lugger. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  Beauchamp  channel,  through 
which  an  iron-clad  fleet  might  pass  at  any  time,  and  which  divides  the 
Chausey  islands  into  two  sections.  The  least  important  one,  that  nearer 
France,  comprises  a  number  of  rugged,  uninhabited  rocks  called  the 
Huguenans.  Francois  Dolley,  who  knew  them  well,  was  now  looking  at 
them  eagerly,  as  they  grew  larger  and  larger  in  the  nocturnal  obscurity. 
Did  the  Goeland  mean  to  double  them  and  steer  for  Jersey,  or  would  she 
enter  the  Beauchamp  pass?  The  success  of  the  cousins,  enterprise  de- 
pended on  this  point.    If  Mathurin  passed  the  Huguenans  without  tacking, 
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he  might  mean  to  steer  straight  for  England,  and  the  heirs  were  not  pre- 
pared for  so  long  a  trip  ;  but  if  he  entered  the  channel  he  must  be  bound 
for  some  central  point  of  the  archipelago,  and  then  no  doubt  Francois' 
predictions  would  be  realised.  It  was  the  moment  or  never  to  steer 
carefully,  for  the  slightest  blunder  might  compromise  everything.  How- 
ever, Le  Planchais  was  at  the  helm,  and  with  his  experience  one  might  hope 
that  everything  would  progress  favourably. 

"Let  her  go  a  bit  to  starboard,"  suddenly  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Porpoise  is  in  front  of  the  channel,  and  to  rid  him  of  any  fear  of  being 
followed  we  had  better  change  our  course." 

Jacques  complied  without  even  growling,  for  he  realised  all  the  necessity 
of  this  ruse.  So  the  boat  tacked  as  if  to  leave  Chausey  to  larboard ;  but 
she  had  scarcely  headed  north-eastwards  for  ten  minutes  when  Francois 
exclaimed  with  restrained  delight:  "The  helm  to  windward — That's 
enough  dodging — Mathurin  isn't  paying  any  attention  to  us  now.  He  is 
going  straight  into  the  Beauchamp  channel."  And  the  schoolmaster  rub- 
bing his  hands,  added  complacently :  "  The  millions  are  ours,  old 
fellow." 

"You  don't  hold  them  yet,"  growled  Le  Planchais  between  his  teeth. 

The  schoolmaster  did  not  hear  this  rejoinder.  He  was  too  occupied  in 
watching  the  movements  of  old  Porpoise  who  was  steering  into  the  channel. 
The  question  now  seemed  to  be  decided,  for  this  route  could  only  lead 
the  old  seaman  to  one  of  the  islets  that  the  ingenious  pedagogue  had 
spoken  of.  The  heirs'  boat  speedily  resumed  the  chase,  and  on  doubling 
the  point  which  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  Francois  was 
delighted  to  see  the  Goeland  speeding  along  under  press  of  canvas.  "Let 
us  keep  near  in  shore,  Jacques,"  he  said  hastily.  "The  shadow  of  the 
rocks  will  hide  us." 

"All  right,  only  the  sea  has  run  out  a  good  deal  since  we  started. 
We  mustn't  get  into  shallow  water — " 

"  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Mathurin  would  see  us  if  we 
took  the  middle  of  the  channel." 

"  Oh,  he  isn't  thinking  about  us.  If  he  were  he  wouldn't  be  in  the 
channel  at  all." 

"  All  the  same  a  little  prudence  isn't  amiss.  Take  us  in  near  shore ;  if 
I  see  any  rocks  ahead  I'll  warn  you." 

Le  Planchais  once  more  complied.  The  Goeland  was  still  skimming 
onward,  and  Dolley  soon  perceived  that  in  her  turn  she  made  for  the  shore* 
"We  are  getting  near,  getting  near."  he  muttered  joyfully.  "  You  are 
caught,  Mathurin;  I  can  guess  what  you  mean  to  do!  When  you  have 
passed  through  the  channel  you'll  port  your  helm,  and  I  know  a  little 
corner  where  we  shall  be  able  to  hide  and  watch  your  goings  on."  Then 
addressing  his  companion  Dolley  exclaimed  :  "Keep  her  close  to  shore, 
cousin.  We  must  almost  graze  the  point  which  Mathurin  will  round  in  a 
moment.  You  must  steer  as  straight  as  the  postilion  of  the  Rennes  coach 
does  when  he  passes  under  the  dyke-gateway  to  enter  Saint  Malo."  The 
schoolmaster  felt  so  delighted  that  he  became  facetious. 

"I  tell  you  we  shall  run  a-ground  if  we  steer  like  that,"  growled 
Jacques. 

"  Run  a-ground  !    Pooh  !    See  the  Goeland  has  passed  on  all  right." 
"  The  Goeland  draws  two  feet  less  water  than  we  do.    You  said  it 
yourself  a  little  while  ago. " 

"  Pooh,  we  shall  have  at  least  three  feet  under  our  keel." 

B  -  ... 
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"You  know  nothing  about  it — the  tide  is  running  out  fast  and  I'm 
better  acquainted  with  the  channel  than  you  are." 

"But,  dash  it  all!"  cried  Dolley,  "don't  you  understand  that  if  you 
send  us  to  starboard  you'll  make  us  lose  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
Mathurin  doesn't  need  more  than  that  to  escape  us.  Keep  close  in,  Jacques, 
close  in." 

"  All  right,"  muttered  Le  Planchais.  "Only  remember  that  if  we  run 
a-ground  it  will  be  your  fault." 

The  instructions  of  the  improvised  captain  were  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  the  boat  rounded  the  point  of  the  island,  close  to  the  shore.  The 
Goeland  was  proceeding  in  the  direction  that  Dolley  had  prophesied,  and 
no  doubt  remained  as  to  Porpoise's  intentions.  He  evidently  meant  to 
land  on  one  of  the  rocks  forming  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  archi- 
pelago. "We  hold  him!  We  hold  him!"  sang  Dolley  who  had  seen 
"  Robert  the  Devil  "  performed  at  Rennes,  and  he  added  in  a  more 
serious  tone,"  Only  it's  the  moment  to  keep  one's  eyes  open." 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  add  example  to  precept,  and  the  last  words 
had  barely  left  his  mouth  when  a  violent  shock  brought  the  boat  to  a 
stand-still,  and  made  her  lurch  on  one  side.  "  A  thousand  thunder-bolts  !  " 
shouted  Le  Planchais.    "  We've  struck  on  a  rock." 

"No,  no,  it's  perhaps  a  sandbank,"  stammered  Francois.  "Put  the 
helm  under,  and  let  us  try  to  get  off. " 

"Get  off  indeed  !  Why  our  prow's  stove  in,  and  we  have  shipped  two 
feet  of  water  already.  Ah  !  you  scoundrel,  you  miserable  beggar,  it's  your 
fault  if  we  are  here  ;  and  when  I  think  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  listen  to 
an  outsider  like  you  !  " 

"  Big  words  are  of  no  use,  Jacques  ;  we  had  better  think  of  saving  our 
skins,"  muttered  the  schoolmaster  who  had  lost  all  his  assurance. 

"  Oh  !  you'll  save  that  precious  skin  of  yours  all  right,  providing  I  don't 
send  a  bullet  through  it  as  I  feel  half  inclined  to  do.  Don't  you  see,  you 
coward,  that  we  are  not  three  cable  lengths  from  shore,  and  that  the  tide  is 
still  running  out  ?  In  less  than  an  hour  we  shall  be  able  to  land  without 
even  wetting  our  feet. " 

"  That's  true.    I  didn't  think  of  it.    Come,  there's  nothing  lost." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Jacques,  scornfully — "nothing  but  the  treasure." 

"But  it  won't  fly  off  to-night,  and  Porpoise  will  come  again.  We  shall 
only  have  to  make  another  try — that's  all." 

These  consolations  thoroughly  exasperated  Le  Planchais,  who  was  about 
to  fire  off  a  volley  of  abuse,  when  a  distant  but  distinct  call  resounded  in 
his  ears  :    "  Ship  ahoy  !  "  cried  someone  through  a  speaking  trumpet. 

They  both  shuddered,  wondering  who  thus  hailed  them  in  this  deserted 
archipelago ;  for  they  did  not  imagine  that  the  call  came  from  the  man 
whom  they  had  been  pursuing,  but  gazed  around  them  with  frightened 
eyes.  "  It's  perhaps  some  Cancale  fisherman  who  was  casting  his  nets  near 
the  Huguenans,  and  who  saw  us  run  a-ground,"  muttered  the  schoolmaster. 
"  So  much  the  better,  he'll  help  us  off." 

"  Still  your  sanguine  ideas,"  growled  Jacques,  climbing  on  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  clutching  hold  of  the  stays.  He  was  beginning  to  lose  his 
head  altogether,  and  his  dear  cousin's  mind  was  not  much  more  lucid  than 
his  own.  It  was  a  curious  sight — these  two  scoundrels,  forgetting  the  gold 
they  coveted,  forgetting  even  their  somewhat  perilous  situation  to  try  and  dis 
cover  whence  came  the  call,  which  had  so  startled  them.  Suddenly,  how 
ever,  they  perceived  a  boat  coming  straight  down  the  channel,  in  their 
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direction.  Francois  was  the  first  to  recognise  it.  c '  It's  the  Goeland, "  he 
exclaimed  in  a  husky  voice,  "  Mathurin  has  put  her  about." 

"And  he's  coming  to  sink  us,  the  old  blackguard!"  cried  Jacques. 
"  Francois,  you  must  make  ready  to  board  him  when  he  comes  up  with  us, 
and  mind  you  break  his  ribs.  We  shall  lose  the  coin,  but  we'll  fling  his 
carcass  into  the  water  for  the  fish  to  feed  off.  I've  my  knife,  and  you,  get 
your  pistols  ready." 

"  The  priming  has  got  wet,"  muttered  Dolley,  piteously. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  you  are  an  arrant  coward,  cousin  ;  and  when  I've  settled 
with  Mathurin  I  shall  send  you  after  him,"  said  Le  Planchais,  gnashing  his 
teeth. 

The  moment  for  putting  his  threats  into  execution  was  drawing  nigh,  for 
the  Gotland  came  along  at  full  speed.  If  the  heirs  had  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  reflect  they  would  easily  have  realised  that  Porpoise  did  not 
mean  to  try  and  sink  them.  His  boat  was  not  strong  enough  for  such  a 
venture,  and  besides,  she  would  have  been  shattered  by  the  very  same 
rock  which  had  wrecked  the  cousins.  The  old  seaman  accordingly  took 
good  care  not  to  try  such  a  hazardous  game.  Steering  clear  of  Le 
Planchais'  boat,  he  passed  down  the  channel,  bawling:  "So  there  you 
are,  you  pair  of  thieves  ! " 

"  He  has  recognised  us,  and  is  deriding  us,"  muttered  Dolley. 

"Thunder!"  shouted  Le  Planchais.  "If  he'd  only  come  within  reach 
of  my  boat-hook — " 

"You'd  murder  me,  eh,  Jacques  ?  Just  like  you  murdered  your  uncle," 
resumed  old  Porpoise. 

"  You  lie,  you  brigand  !  Just  come  near  if  you  have  any  pluck  left  in 
you.    Corne  near  and  I'll  settle  you — " 

"  Hum  !  So  Jacques  killed  old  LCridan,"  said  Francois  to  himself,  "  that 
is  worth  knowing." 

"  However,  you  won't  murder  anyone  else,"  continued  Mathurin.  "  Do 
you  hear  me,  Jacques  ?  You  won't  even  kill  me,  for  I'm  going  away,  and 
shall  never  return." 

"  The  scoundrel  is  decamping  with  the  treasure,"  growled  Le  Planchais. 

"  No,  he  can't  have  had  time  to  remove  it,"  was  Dolley 's  response. 

Meanwhile  the  Goeland  was  scudding  along,  and  Porpoise's  words  soon 
grew  less  distinct.  However,  the  two  cousins  heard  this  phrase  which 
fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt:  "The  birds  have  flown.  It  isn't 
worth  your  while  looking  further,  my  boys."  And  then  just  as  the 
Gotland's  sail  was  lost  to  view  in  the  darkness,  there  came  the  mocking 
farewell  :  "  Good  luck  to  you,  you  scamps  !  " 

On  the  morrow  the  two  cousins  returned,  crestfallen,  to  Cancale.  At 
daybreak,  a  fishing  boat  had  rescued  them  from  the  rock,  where  they  had 
been  able  to  land  at  low  water.  They  took  good  care  not  to  boast  of  their 
expedition,  preferring  to  relate  that  they  had  simply  gone  to  cast  their 
nets  near  Chausey,  and  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  strike  upon  a  rock  ; 
which  story  was  generally  believed.  However,  after  this  adventure,  they 
lost  all  hope  of  setting  their  hands  upon  their  uncle's  treasure,  for  they  felt 
certain  that  Mathurin  had  spoken  the  truth  and  that  he  would  never 
more  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  they  turned  their  minds  to  other 
matters.  Francois  Dolley,  who  intended  to  realise  his  landed  property, 
hoped  to  turn  the  proceeds  to  good  account  in  Paris  ;  Jacques  Le  Planchais 
reflected  that  bold  men  make  their  way  in  revolutionary  times,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  fling  himself  into  the  political  struggle,  after  a  fashion  of 
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his  own.    When  L^ridan  had  been  dead  a  month,  all  four  of  the  heirs  had 

started  for  the  city,  where  they  hoped  to  realise  their  dreams.  M. 
Hingant  had  previously  arrived  there,  unattended,  for  Mathurin  Callec 
had  never  returned  to  Cancale.  In  vain  did  the  ex-magistrate  make  in- 
quiries on  all  sides  ;  he  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Goeland,  or  her  master.  And  yet  no  wreck  had  been  reported  along  the 
coast.  Poor  Jean-Marie  came  to  look  upon  Porpoise's  disappearance  as  an 
act  of  ingratitude,  and  determined  to  leave  the  province  to  which  no  ties 
now  bound  him.  He  repaired  to  Rennes,  where  he  took  the  diligence  for 
Paris.  His  heart  was  heavy  as  he  climbed  into  the  vehicle,  and  more  than 
once  during  the  long  journey,  he  muttered  to  himself  :  "  Ah  !  if  my  mind 
were  only  at  rest  respecting  that  fatal  will  ! " 


VI. 

Bright  sunlight  was  streaming  over  the  streets  and  boulevards  of  Paris, 
the  delightful  city  that  the  privateers  man's  heirs  had  so  often  dreamt  of. 
It  was  one  of  those  splendid  June  mornings  which  tempt  everyone  out  of 
doors  to  inhale  the  open  air — the  time  of  day  when  busy  folks  usually  hurry 
here  and  there  through  the  metropolis,  which  seems  like  a  giant  ant  hill. 
And  yet  the  thoroughfares  were  deserted,  the  houses  silent,  their  windows 
closed.  You  might  have  fancied  yourself  in  an  old  Andalusian  city  at  the 
hour  of  the  siesta.  Instead  of  the  rumble  of  vehicles  going  at  full  speed 
over  the  pavement,  instead  of  the  buzz  of  the  crowd,  and  the  characteristic 
cries  of  the  street-hawkers,  only  straoge  and  ominous  sounds  were  heard — 
a  clang  of  metal,  a  continuous  bass  rumbling,  with  at  times  the  rub-a-dub 
of  a  drum  calling  the  National  Guard  to  arms,  and  the  loud  challenge  of 
some  invisible  sentinel.  Then  came  silence,  silence  as  ominous  as  the  calm 
preceding  a  storm.  The  south  wind  sped  by,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
wafting  a  smell  of  powder  through  the  city.* 

The  boulevards  especially  had  an  alarming  aspect,  with  their  broad  road- 
way quite  deserted,  and  their  shops  closed  like  the  gates  of  a  fortress  about 
to  be  assaulted.  At  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  and  close  to 
the  Porte  St.  Dfenis,  there  rose  a  huge  barricade  manned  with  defenders, 
whose  muskets  were  levelled  in  the  direction  of  the  Madeleine.  It  was  the 
outpost,  so  to  say,  of  a  formidable  mass  of  improvised  fortifications  thrown 
up  on  all  the  open  spaces  along  a  line  which,  cutting  Paris  atwain  from 
north  to  south,  stretched  from  La  Villette  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques. 
Facing  this  line  there  extended  the  Paris  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
who,  still  dumb  with  astonishment,  were  counting  their  forces  and  hesita- 
ting as  to  whether  they  should  employ  them.  Within  the  line  insurgent 
Paris,  feverish  and  excited,  was  encamped,  loading  its  guns,  collecting  its 
paving  stones,  and  waving  its  red  flags.    It  was  June  22nd,  1848. 

In  front  of  the  loophooled  wall  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis  the  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle  stretched  away,  silent  and  deserted.  The  houses,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  barricade,  seemed  to  be  almost  untenanted,  for  it  was  only 
at  long  intervals  that  a  Venetian  blind  was  timidly  raised  and  that  one  saw 
a  pale  face,  with  anxious  eyes,  a  mother's  eyes,  perhaps,  peering  into  the 
distance.    Then  the  blind  was  lowered  again,  and  the  sun  only  beamed  on 

*  The  incidents  which  M.  du  Boisgobey  describes  in  this  chapter  are  supposed  to  take 
place  during  the  rising  of  the  Red  Republicans  in  June,  1848,  which  General  Cavaignac  so 
energetically  and  effectually  quelled. — Trans. 
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a  lofty,  silent,  inanimate  house-front,  which  might  have  been  likened 
to  the  escarpment  of  a  bastion.  And  yet  behind  this  protecting  wall  how 
many  hearts  palpitated  with  anguish  at  the  thought  that  the  horrible 
struggle  would  perhaps  begin  there,  before  those  peaceful  thresholds,  under 
those  trees  the  early  foliage  of  which  had,  only  the  day  before,  shaded 
playful  children.  And  perhaps  some  of  the  buildings  which  overlooked  the 
barricade  sheltered  insurgent  sharpshooters,  for  at  times  a  bayonet  or  a 
gun  barrel  gleamed  furtively  at  a  garret  window.  These  suspicious  gleams 
were  mainly  visible  in  the  old  buildings  at  the  corners  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Lune,  for  in  the  handsome  new  houses  on  the  northern  side  of  the  boulevard 
there  was  barely  a  sign  of  life.  The  masculine  tenants  had  no  doubt  joined 
their  battalion  of  the  National  Guard,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  did 
not  venture  to  approach  the  windows. 

In  a  large  and  somewhat  stylishly  furnished  room,  on  the  first  floor  of 
one  of  these  new  houses,  a  young  girl,  clad  in  mourning  garb,  was  weeping 
and  praying  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix.  She  was  tall,  slender,  and 
fair-haired.  Her  large  blue  eyes  and  her  delicate  regular  features  had  an 
expression  of  resigned  grief.  Her  figure  was  that  of  budding  womanhood, 
and  it  could  be  seen  that  she  was  not  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was 
praying  with  that  passionate  ardour  which  only  imminent  peril  or  deep  love 
can  inspire,  and  yet  one  could  divine  that  her  thoughts  constantly  reverted 
to  earthly  things.  Every  now  and  then  her  lips  ceased  to  move,  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  half  turning  her  pretty  head,  listened  with  feverish  attention. 

Suddenly  she  no  doubt  fancied  that  she  heard  some  sound  betokening  the 
advent  of  the  struggle  which  she  dreaded,  for,  rising  up,  she  took  a  few  steps 
across  the  room,  and  then,  pausing,  pale  and  trembling,  she  again  began  to 
listen.  She  looked  charming  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  figure  inclined 
forward,  her  eyelids  lowered,  her  snowy  neck  outstretched,  her  hands 
uplifted — hands  as  slender  and  as  delicate  as  those  of  the  Duchess  of 
Ferrara  in  the  Titian's  picture  at  the  Louvre.  A  Greek  sculptor  would 
certainly  have  selected  her  as  the  model  for  a  statue  of  anxiety.  "Nothing," 
she  muttered  at  last,  brushing  back  the  long  fair  curls  which  fell  in  disorder 
over  her  forehead — "  nothing  yet-- 1  was  mistaken — I  thought — "  Then  a 
flush  of  colour  came  over  her  cheeks,  and  clinging  as  it  were  to  the  slightest 
hope  she  resumed:  "No,  this  horrible  battle  will  not  take  place;  they 
won't  kill  each  other  under  the  eyes  of  their  wives,  their  children — their 
sweethearts.  But  alas  !  do  they  even  think  of  them  ?  "  she  added,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  When  I  begged  my  father  on  my  knees  not  to  take  part  in 
this  frightful  conflict  he  repulsed  me,  spoke  to  me  of  duty,  of  the  peril  that 
threatened  society — but  what  do  I  know  about  all  that  ?  I  only  know  one 
thing,  that  he  has  gone,  and  that  Paul  also  is  about  to  risk  his  life." 

She  stopped  short,  half  stifled  by  her  sobs,  which  at  first  prevented  her 
from  distinguishing  a  dull  regular  sound  which  rapidly  drew  near.  But 
soon  she  resumed  her  attentive  attitude,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
cry  burst  from  her  lips  :  "  The  drum — yes,  it  is  the  drum.  They  are 
approaching,  advancing  on  the  barricade,  and  Paul  told  me  that  his  com- 
pany would  march  the  first."  Frantic  with  alarm  she  darted  to  a  door, 
flung  it  open,  then  hastened  through  a  large  drawing-room  and  reached  a 
window  overlooking  the  boulevard.  Leaning  out,  she  took  in  the  whole 
situation  at  a  single  glance. 

On  the  left  rose  up  the  barricade,  threatening  but  silent.  One  might 
now  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  defended.  On  the  right,  marching 
somewhat  irregularly,  there  came  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guard,  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  drummer  who  was  beating  a  march  as  placidly  as  if  he  had 
been  leading  those  behind  him  to  a  barracks.  In  the  rear  marched  two 
companies  of  foot  Chasseurs  who  had  been  despatched  to  support  the 
National  Guard  in  the  event  of  the  insurgents  engaging  in  a  struggle.  The 
regulars  were  barely  in  front  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  while  the  citizen 
soldiers  had  approached  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  window  where  the 
young  girl  stood.  "It  is  he  !  it  is  my  father  !  "  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 
"  He  is  marching  alone  at  their  head." 

And  in  fact,  in  advance  of  the  National  Guards  there  bravely  marched 
a  captain  whose  silver  epaulets  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  With  his  sword 
drawn  he  walked  along  carrying  his  head  erect.  He  looked  nearly  fifty, 
however ;  he  was  somewhat  stout  and  his  features  indicated  a  peaceable 
disposition.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  danger,  or  that  he 
believed  that  the  insurgents  would  give  way.  One  thing  is  certain,  neither 
he  nor  his  men  evinced  the  slightest  sign  of  fear.  His  daughter  was  not  so 
confident,  however,  and  yet  she  did  not  leave  the  window.  She  was  now 
trying  to  recognise  someone  among  the  Chasseurs  in  the  rear,  and  her  lips 
parted  to  murmur  :  "  Paul  must  be  there  as  well ;  I  cannot  see  him,  but  I 
feel  sure  of  it." 

At  this  moment  some  of  the  National  Guards,  looking  up  at  the  houses 
around  them,  shouted  out,  "  Close  your  windows."  The  young  girl  sprang 
back  to  execute  the  orders  of  her  father's  subordinates,  but,  ere  she  did  so, 
she  caught  sight  of  a  man  in  ambush  behind  the  shutters  of  a  window  below 
her  ;  he  held  a  gun  in  his  hand.  She  wished  to  return  to  the  window  and 
call  to  her  father  to  warn  him  of  the  seeming  danger,  but  her  limbs 
suddenly  gave  way  beneath  her,  a  cloud  gathered  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
sank  on  to  the  floor.  Volition  speedily  returned  to  her,  however,  and  she 
tried  to  rise.  Finding  herself  unable  to  do  so,  she  dragged  herself  along  on 
her  knees,  stretching  her  hands  out  towards  the  window-sill.  She  had 
just  clutched  hold  of  it  and  she  was  again  trying  to  rise,  when  the  sharp 
report  of  a  gun  broke  upon  the  gloomy  silence  which  had  for  a  moment 
prevailed  outside. 

As  if  impelled  by  an  electric  battery,  the  girl  now  bounded  to  her  feet, 
and  leant  out  of  the  window.  At  that  very  moment  there  was  a  frightful 
discharge.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  shot  had  been  a  signal,  for 
well-fed  volleys  suddenly  came  from  the  barricades  and  the  windows  of 
the  houses  round  about  the  Rue  de  la  Lune  ;  and  then  a  general  continuous 
fire  lasted  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  shrill  whistling  of  bullets  mingled 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  powder,  descending 
flake-like  to  the  ground,  soon  enveloped  the  sanguinary  scene.  The  un- 
fortunate National  Guards,  taken  unawares,  attacked  by  hidden  foes,  swept 
round  for  a  moment  amid  the  deadly  fire,  and  then  those  who  had  not 
fallen,  killed  or  wounded,  retreated  in  disorder. 

The  poor  girl  barely  beheld  the  boulevard  strewn  with  corpses.  On  look- 
ing for  her  father,  whom  she  had  seen  but  a  moment  before  marching  so 
proudly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  she  failed  to  perceive  him.  He  had  dis- 
appeared amid  the  frightful  confusion  which  had  followed  the  fusilade. 
"Ah!"  she  murmured,  falling  backwards,  "he  is  dead!  My  presenti- 
ments did  not  deceive  me."  And  with  these  words  she  sank  fainting  on 
the  floor  beside  the  window. 

Her  fair  tresses  had  become  unloosened  in  her  fall,  and  made  the  deadly 
pallor  of  her  face  all  the  more  apparent.  Her  clenched  hands  were  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  whose  hearts  are  wrung  by 
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sudden  and  atrocious  suffering.  You  might  have  thought  that  a  stray 
bullet  had  penetrated  to  her  heart.  And  yet  her  swoon  was  soon  followed 
by  a  sort  of  lucid  torpor  which,  although  paralysing  her  limbs,  left  her  the 
power  of  reflection.  She  distinctly  heard  all  the  noise  that  was  going  on 
outside.  First,  there  came  confused  shouts,  cheers  of  triumph  and  shrieks 
of  agony  ;  then  a  curt  command  was  given  in  the  distance,  followed  by  a 
clash  of  weapons  and  the  clangous  notes  of  a  trumpet  sounding  a  charge. 
The  girl  realised  that  the  regulars  were  advancing,  at  double-quick,  upon 
the  barricade,  and  in  her  terrified  mind  she  fancied  she  beheld  the  face  of 
the  officer  she  loved.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  could  see  him  fall, 
bleeding  on  the  reddened  pavement,  and  she  had  strength  enough  to  utter 
a  cry  of  anguish. 

It  was  lost  amid  the  rattle  of  a  fresh  volley,  followed  by  the  crackling 
of  occasional  shots.  But  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and  all  she  then  heard  was 
a  dull,  rumbling  sound  which  gradually  died  away  in  the  distance.  She 
divined  that  the  troops  had  passed  on,  and  that  the  barricade  had  been 
carried.  Then  came  a  moment  of  lugubrious  silence,  abruptly  disturbed 
by  the  tumultuous  stamping  of  a  crowd  of  men  rushing  forward  in  disorder. 
Shouts  of  anger  arose  from  the  excited  crowd,  which  seemed  to  have 
gathered  just  below  the  window.  Had  the  insurgents,  concealed  in  the 
nouses,  gone  down  into  the  street  to  renew  the  combat?  Such  was  the 
question  which  the  young  girl  was  asking  herself  in  her  fright,  when 
suddenly  she  thought  she  could  hea**  somebody  hastily  climbing  the  stairs. 
The  door  communicating  with  the  ante-room  was  open,  and  from  the  spot 
where  she  lay  extended,  she  could  easily  recognise  a  man's  heavy  footfall. 
"My  father  perhaps!"  she  exclaimed,  making  an  effort  to  raise  herself 
on  her  elbows. 

The  footfall  drew  nearer  ;  whoever  it  was,  was  coming  up  the  stairs  four 
at  a  time.  "  Yes,  it  must  be  he,"  muttered  the  girl.  "He  must  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me  at  the  window,  and  he  has  decided  to  come  and 
reassure  me,  to  tell  me  he  has  escaped  unhurt,  and  that  Paul — " 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ring  at  the  ball  door  of  the  flat  brought  her 
soliloquy  abruptly  to  a  close.  Joy  promptly  restored  her  strength.  She 
scrambled  to  her  feet,  hastened  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  She  was 
already  stretching  out  her  arms  to  embrace  her  father,  but  it  was  a 
stranger  she  beheld,  a  stranger  who  darted  into  the  ante-room,  and  hastily 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  His  head  was  bare,  his  face  livid,  his  eyes 
were  haggard,  his  clothes  in  disorder,  and  he  breathed  hard,  like  some  one 
who  has  run  a  long  distance,  or  has  just  escaped  some  great  danger.  He 
stood  there,  leaning  against  the  wall,  trying  to  regain  breath,  and  only  able 
to  articulate  harsh  and  unintelligible  sounds.  The  girl,  overcome  with  sur- 
prise and  fright,  gazed  at  him  intently,  and  almost  swooned  again.  "  Con- 
ceal me,"  the  stranger  eventually  stammered. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  No  matter — I  am  pursued — they  want  to  kill  me." 

"Kill  you?" 

"Yes,  they  have  entered  the  house,  and  have  begun  searching  the  floor 
below.    I  only  just  had  time  to  climb  up  here  ;  they  will  soon  follow — " 
"  Who  are  you  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  They  will  come,  I  tell  you — come  in  here.  Show  me  a  closet,  a  cup- 
board where  I  can  hide.  The  chimney  will  do  if  there  is  nothing  better. 
I  can  climb  up  it — only  make  haste." 

"  But  whv  are  you  pursued  ?   What  has  happened  ?  " 
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44  What  has  happened  ?  Why,  there  has  been  fighting  of  course.  You 
must  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  guns,  but  I  have  no  time  to  give  you 
any  explanations.  Will  you  hide  me,  yes  or  no  ?  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
won't  help  me  I  shall  remain  here,  and  then  so  much  the  worse  for  you,  if 
any  misfortune  happens. " 

The  stranger  had  gradually  recovered  from  his  fright,  and  his  eyes  now 
assumed  a  threatening  expression.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  but 
of  very  robust  appearance.  His  features  were  coarse  and  stern,  and  he 
wore  long  black  whiskers.  Savage  as  he  looked,  however,  the  young  girl 
did  not  evince  any  alarm.  44  You  can  kill  me,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  bat  before  doing  what  you  ask  of  me,  I  must  insist  on  knowing  what 
crime  you  are  accused  of." 

44  It's  no  question  of  crime.  Don't  you  know  that  Paris  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  and  that  a  man's  life  is  of  no  more  account  than  a  fowl's  for  the 
time  being  ?    The  insurgents  don't  stick  at  trifles." 

"  Then  you  are  not  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  since  I  am  on  this  side  of  the  barricade." 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment  longer.  Perhaps  this  man  lied,  although 
he  certainly  looked  more  like  a  member  of  the  middle  classes  than  like  a 
barricade  defender  ;  but  in  any  case  it  might  also  happen  that  he  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  struggle  despite  himself,  and  was  innocent  of  bloodshed. 
The  girl  was  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  boulevard  since  she 
had  left  the  window.  She  did  not  even  know  which  of  the  two  parties  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  stranger  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  her  any  infor- 
mation. 44  Come,  sir,"  she  said,  suddenly  arriving  at  a  decision  ;  and  she 
rapidly  darted  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  man  required  no  urging  to  follow  her  :  4  *  Where  do  you  mean  to 
hide  me  ?  "  he  abruptly  asked. 

44  I'm  leading  you  to  a  door  communicating  with  a  staircase,  which  will 
take  you  into  a  courtyard  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  When  you  reach  the 
courtyard  you  will  find  a  passage  leading  into  the  Rue  de  l'Echiquier." 

"  That  will  do  capitally.  I'm  quite  sure  of  not  meeting  them  in  that 
direction ;  but  let  us  make  haste,  for  they  won't  stop  long  downstairs." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  a  noise  of  voices  and  footsteps  could  be  heard  approach- 
ing.   "  Do  you  hear?  "  cried  the  fugitive. 

The  girl,  instead  of  answering  him,  darted  into  the  room  where  she  had 
been  praying  prior  to  the  conflict. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  violent  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  door  was 
shaken  by  repeated  blows  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket.  "  Open  the  door 
or  we  shall  break  it  down  !  "  cried  several  furious  voices  simultaneously. 

44  Quick,  quick,  show  me  the  way  out,"  stammered  the  fugitive  as  he 
pressed  close  to  the  girl,  who  was  passing  her  hands  over  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  wainscoting.  She  trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  some  moments 
elapsed  before  she  could  grasp  a  little  brass  knob  concealed  among  the  folds 
of  the  chintz  hangings.  She  pressed  this  knob  as  hard  as  possible,  but  the 
hidden  door  of  which  it  was  the  handle  failed  to  open.  A  cry  escaped  her  : 
44  The  secret !    I  forgot  there  was  a  secret." 

44  A  secret  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  fugitive. 

44  Yes,  a  secret  which  only  my  father  knows." 

The  stranger  gave  vent  to  a  perfect  roar,  pushed  the  girl  aside,  and  threw 
himself  against  the  secret  door  to  try  and  force  it  open.  Meanwhile  the  noise 
on  the  landing  of  the  flat  was  increasing,  and  the  men  outside  were  batter- 
ing the  front  door  so  violently  that  it  would  evidently  soon  be  shivered  to 
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pieces.  "  I'm  lost  !  "  shouted  the  stranger,  realising  the  futility  of  his 
efforts  ;  "lost  !  caught  in  a  trap,  like  a  rat  !  for  they'll  shoot  me  down 
on  the  spot." 

One  could  now  hear  the  panels  of  the  front  door  cracking  and  falling  to 
pieces.  "  You'll  be  the  cause  of  my  death,"  cried  the  stranger,  turning  to 
the  girl;  "if  you  had  told  me  all  this  instead  of  chattering,  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  escape  over  the  roof."  And  as  he  spoke  he 
savagely  raised  his  clenched  fist. 

The  girl  realised  that  she  was  lost,  for  at  that  same  moment  the  outer 
door  gave  way  with  a  frightful  crash.  In  her  terror  she  darted  towards  a 
portrait  set  in  a  panel — the  portrait  of  her  mother — and  with  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  forehead,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

Then  something  very  strange  occurred — so  strange  indeed  that  the  girl 
was  barely  conscious  of  it.  She  suddenly  felt  that  the  partition  yielded, 
she  saw  the  stranger  spring  forward  and  disappear ;  and  then  the  secret 
door,  for  a  moment  set  ajar,  was  abruptly  closed  by  a  push  from  the  other 
side.  The  girl,  in  kissing  her  mother's  portrait,  had,  without  knowing  it, 
pressed  a  spring  hidden  in  the  frame.  The  secret  door  had  opened,  and  the 
stranger  had  hastily  availed  himself  of  this  unexpected  chance  of  escape. 
It  was  time  he  did  so,  for  scarcely  had  the  panel  returned  to  its  place  than 
the  assailants  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  thence  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  where  the  girl  still  stood  in  front  of  the  partition,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  and  her  arms  outstretched,  as  if  to  continue  defending  the 
man  whom  she  had  so  generously  saved. 

The  uproar  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  she  hastily  abandoned  an  attitude 
which  was  calculated  to  betray  her.  She  even  had  courage  enough  to  take 
a  few  steps  forward,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  party  of  armed 
National  Guards.  They  seemed  exasperated,  and  advanced  with  lowered 
bayonets  and  threatening  words.  But  on  finding  themselves  in  presence  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  they  abruptly  stopped  short.  They  had 
evidently  not  expected  such  a  meeting,  and  astonishment  at  first  moderated 
their  anger.  Their  bayonets  were  promptly  raised  and  their  cries  ceased. 
"What  do  you  desire,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  whose  voice  trembled 
despite  herself. 

"  We  want  the  man  who  has  taken  refuge  here,"  cried  the  guardsmen 
in  the  rear,  making  the  floor  resound  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets. 
Those  in  front  remained  silent,  for  the  girl's  beauty,  her  soft,  gleaming 
eyes  held  them  spell-bound. 

"There  i3  no  one  here,  gentlemen,"  she  said  quietly;  "no  one  but 
myself." 

A  moment  of  silence  and  hesitation  followed  ;  and  then  murmurs  arose 
and  hostile  exclamations.  "  Come  !  That  isn't  true.  He  must  be  hidden 
somewhere  here.  The  doorkeeper  told  us  he  heard  him  ringing  on  the 
landing,  and  he  can't  have  flown  out  of  the  window.  We  must  search  the 
place." 

The  National  Guards  were  about  to  proceed  from  words  to  acts  when  a 
sergeant,  who  apparently  commanded  them,  restrained  the  more  impatient 
of  the  party  by  a  peremptory  gesture,  and  spoke  with  tolerable  calmness  as 
follows  :  "  We  regret,  madame,  that  we  are  obliged  to  enter  your  abode  in 
this  manner  ;  but  fighting  is  going  on,  as  you  are  aware.  We  have  been 
fired  upon,  and  several  of  our  party  have  been  killed.  The  scoundrel  we 
are  pursuing  can  only  be  in  this  house.  We  have  searched  the  floor  below, 
and  now  we  feel  certain  that  he  ascended  to  this  flat.    Believe  me,  don't 
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try  to  deny  it,  it  would  be  useless,  for  we  are  determined  to  demolish  the 
whole  house  rather  than  let  the  man  escape  us." 

"Good  heavens  !  What  has  he  done  then,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
to  him  ?  " 

"  We  mean  to  shoot  him  !  n  cried  a  dozen  furious  voices. 
"  And  I  swear  to  you,  madame,  that  he  well  deserves  his  fate,"  added 
the  sergeant. 

"Shoot  him  !"  repeated  the  girl.  "Kill  him  here  before  my  eyes? — 
no,  no,  never  ! " 

"  Such  is  war,  alas  ! — civil  war — and  if  you  knew — 99 

"I  do  not  wish  to  know  anything,  sir;  this  man  is  not  here.  I  have 
already  told  you  so  ;  but  even  if  he  were,  I  would  place  myself  between  him 
and  your  guns  unhesitatingly,  and  your  bullets  would  strike  me  before  they 
reached  him." 

This  courageous  declaration  seemed  to  make  a  forcible  impression  on  the 
sergeant,  who  looked  like  a  well-bred  man.  But  it  produced  quite  a  con- 
trary effect  on  his  subordinates.  "Enough  of  this  chattering,"  said  one 
fellow,  while  another  exclaimed  :  "  Let  us  search  the  place,  the  hussy  must 
be  in  league  with  the  scamp."  These  and  similar  exclamations  speedily 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  sergeant,  who  could  only  just  whisper  to  the  im- 
prudent girl  :  "  Have  a  care,  don't  say  anything  more.  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  my  men." 

She  gave  him  an  expressive  look  to  thank  him  for  the  interest  he  showed 
in  her,  and  resumed  her  position  in  front  of  the  secret  door  without  saying 
another  word.  She  had  merely  wished  to  gain  time,  and  she  felt  but  little 
concern  respecting  the  search,  for  she  was  now  convinced  that  the  fugitive 
had  been  able  to  make  good  his  escape. 

The  National  Guards  spread  through  the  rooms  and  began  searching 
every  nook  and  corner.  The  sergeant  did  not  seem  particularly  inclined  to 
help  them,  though  he  eventually  decided  to  follow  them,  but  not  without 
turning  round  more  than  once  to  see  if  the  girl  was  not  giving  way  under 
the  terrible  emotion  she  must  be  a  prey  to.  This  sergeant,  despite  his 
rank,  was  not  at  all  a  man  of  warlike  appearance  ;  his  age  and  his  peaceful 
expression  indicated  that  he  had  only  taken  up  arms  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  looked  at  least  sixty,  with  his  white  hair  and  clean-shaven  face  ;  and 
the  respectability  of  his  appearance  and  the  softness  of  his  eyes  somewhat 
reassured  the  girl. 

But  recurring  thoughts  soon  diminished  her  firmness.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  been  unable  to  reflect ;  for  on  finding  herself 
with  a  man  whose  life  was  threatened,  she  had  only  thought  of  assuring  his 
escape.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  was  offering  the  fugitive's  salvation  to 
Providence  in  exchange  for  her  father's  life.  But  now,  as  her  excite- 
ment subsided,  the  frightful  scene  she  had  witnessed  on  the  boulevard 
again  appeared  in  all  its  horror  before  her  mind.  The  smoke  had  so 
enveloped  the  scene  of  carnage  that  she  had  been  unable  to  recognise  those 
who  had  fallen.  What  had  become  of  the  two  beings  to  whom  she  was  so 
attached?  "These  men  must  know,"  she  muttered,  thinking  of  the 
National  Guards,  who  were  now  busy  overturning  the  furniture,  opening 
the  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  and  ferreting  under  the  beds  with  their 
bayonets.  "  They  were  there — they  saw  everything — perhaps  they  even 
know  my  father's  name  and  will  be  able  to  tell  me — " 

She  was  on  the  point  of  hastening  after  them  to  ask  them  for  some  in- 
formation, when,  the  search  being  finished  in  the  other  rooms,  they  returned 
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to  the  apartment  where  she  stood.  They  were  greatly  enraged  as  they  had 
so  far  utterly  failed  to  find  the  fugitive.  The  sergeant  tried  to  calm  them 
but  his  efforts  met  with  little  success. 

44  There  is  only  this  room  to  be  searched  now, :'  said  one  guardsman. 

"  Oh  !  she  must  have  hidden  him  here,"  rejoined  a  comrade.  44  Come, 
my  beauty,  move  on  and  let  us  have  a  look." 

All  that  the  old  sergeant  could  do  was  to  reply,  44  Come,  come,  pray  re- 
member that  you  are  in  presence  of  a  woman. " 

But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  appeal,  and  the  men  began  sounding  the 
walls  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  guns.  One  of  the  party  soon  raised  a  cry 
of  triumph  for  he  had  discovered  a  spot  where  the  woodwork  gave  a  hollow 
sound.  "  Here  it  is,  my  hearties  ! "  he  exclaimed,  44  I've  found  the  hiding- 
place." 

The  other  guardsmen  darted  forward  and  set  to  work  with  such  feverish 
ardour  that  the  secret  door  seemed  doomed  to  speedy  destruction.  The 
girl  instinctively  drew  nearer  to  the  old  sergeant,  who  fancied  that  he  could 
read  in  her  eyes  an  intense  dread  of  witnessing  the  bloody  scene,  now  close 
at  hand  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  what  the  fugitive  was  crouching  behind 
the  panel.  44  Come,  madame,"  he  said,  trying  to  lead  her  gently  away,  "if 
you  will  follow  me,  and  leave  the  apartment,  I  promise  you  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  induce  my  men  to  spare  this  wretched  fellow's  life — although, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  hardly  deserving  of  your  pity.  But  in  Heaven's 
name,  come  quick." 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  hear  these  words  ;  one  would  have  fancied,  in- 
deed, that  she  was  unconscious  of  what  was  taking  place  around  her.  The 
sergeant  presumed  that  she  declined  to  believe  in  the  fugitive's  guilt,  and 
thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  convince  her  of  it.  44  Believe  me,  my 
child,"  he  resumed  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  "  don't  take  such  a 
scoundrel  under  your  protection.  If  he  were  merely  one  of  the  poor  mis- 
guided fellows  who  defended  the  barricade,  I  would  be  the  first  to  stand  by 
him  and  plead  his  cause — but  this  man  is  a  murderer." 

"  A  murderer  !  what  did  he  do  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  concealed  himself  like  a  coward  behind  the  shutters  of  a  win- 
dow on  the  floor  below,  and  just  as  we  marched  up  intending  to  parley  with 
the  insurgents,  he  fired  and  killed  our  captain — " 

A  heart-rending  shriek  interrupted  the  well-meaning  sergeant  and  the  girl 
sank  into  his  arms  murmuring  r  4  4  Unfortunate  creature  that  I  am  !  I  have 
saved  the  man  who  murdered  my  father  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  secret  door  had  just  yielded  to  the  repeated  batter- 
ing of  the  guardsmen.  When  they  beheld  merely  the  first  step  of  a  wind- 
ing staircase  built  in  the  wall,  they  hesitated  to  descend  fearing  some  snare, 
for  the  modern  houses  of  Paris  are  not  usually  provided  with  mysterious 
outlets,  like  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  However,  they  were  so 
eager  to  secure  the  fugitive  that  they  speedily  mastered  their  fears  ;  the 
boldest  member  of  the  party  began  the  descent,  and  seeing  no  one  called  his 
comrades  who  rushed  after  him,  shouting  :  44  He  escaped  this  way — we 
shall  find  him  all  right.    Fire  at  him  as  soon  as  he  shows  himself." 

The  girl  and  the  old  sergeant  were  thus  left  alone  ;  she,  barely  conscious, 
and  he  in  a  state  of  consternation,  at  having  plunged  her  in  despair — 
44  Good  heavens  !  "  he  muttered,  44  how  unfortunate  it  is  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  telling  her  that !  "  And  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  think  of  a 
means  of  repairing  the  evil  which  his  indiscretion  had  caused.  44  Madame, 
mademoiselle,"  he  stammered,  44 1  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  in  the  midst 
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of  the  frightful  confusion  my  eyes  no  doubt  deceived  me— I  was  so  dis- 
turbed." 

However,  his  efforts  to  retract  his  statement  proved  unsuccessful.  "  It 
was  he,  I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  unfortunate  girl  whom  civil  war  had 
deprived  of  a  father's  love  and  care.  "  It  was  he,  I  saw  him  walking  alone 
in  front  of  his  men — I  saw  the  murderer  in  ambush,  he  was  holding  his  gun 
in  his  hand  ;  and  then  I  lost  my  head,  and  when  I  tried  to  look  again  there 
were  dead  and  wounded  men  lying  about,  and  blood,  blood  everywhere  ! " 

"  Calm  yourself,  mademoiselle,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Then  that  man  came  and  rang  here.  IJe  told  me  that  he  was  being 
pursued,  that  he  would  be  shot  if  I  did  not  hide  him — and  I  believed  him 
and  helped  him  to  escape,  without  anything  warning  me  that  this  scoundrel 
— ah  !  how  unfortunate  I  am  !  " 

"  The  punishment  that  this  villain  has  escaped  would  not  have  restored 
our  poor  captain  to  life  again,  unfortunately,"  said  the  old  sergeant.  "  The 
mischief ! "  he  added  between  his  teeth,  "here  am  I  talking  stupidly  again." 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  very  well  that  my  father  was  dead  !  "  the  girl  exclaimed. 
"You  tried  to  reassure  me  out  of  pity  and  kindness  of  heart;  but  fear 
nothing,  sir,  I  know  how  to  bear  suffering." 

Tears  came  to  the  sergeant's  eyes  and  he  was  only  able  to  stammer  by 
way  of  consolation  :  "  You  must  think  of  the  dear  ones  that  remain  to  you 
— your  mother." 

"  My  mother,"  rejoined  the  girl,  bitterly,  "  I  am  in  mourning  for  her." 

The  worthy  sergeant  realised  that  he  had  again  spoken  too  quickly,  and 
felt  indignant  with  himself  for  his  blunders.  "  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle," 
he  timidly  remarked,  "  forgive  me  for  having  unknowingly  awakened  such 
sad  memories  at  such  a  time  ;  however,  if  your  other  relatives  reside  in  a 
distant  part  of  Paris,  I  can  at  least  apprize  them  of  what  has  taken  place, 
or  even  conduct  you  to  them." 

"  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world,"  replied  the  girl,  overcome  by  grief. 

"  What !  haven't  you  a  relative,  a  connection,  some  friend  of  your  child- 
hood ?  " 

"  There  is  a  man  I  love  and  whom  I  was  to  marry  ;  but  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  is  under  fire,  and  they  will  no  doubt  kill  him  as  they  have  killed 
my  father." 

"  No,  no,  providence  will  protect  him.  You  will  soon  see  him  again,  for 
this  abominable  struggle  cannot  last.  If  necessary  I  will  go  in  search  of 
him.    I  will  bring  him  to  you  if  you  will  but  give  me  some  particulars — " 

"  His  name  is  Paul  Gilbert.    He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Battalion  of 

Chasseurs." 

"  I  will  find  him,  mademoiselle,  even  if  I  have  to  face  twenty  fusilades 
like  the  one  we  were  exposed  to  just  now." 

A  gleam  of  delight  shot  from  the  orphan's  eyes,  but  she  speedily  lowered 
her  head  as  if  reproaching  herself  for  having  forgotten  her  loss  even  for  a 
moment.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said  with  an  effort,  "and  now  I  entreat  you 
to  lead  me  to  the  spot  where  my  father  fell.  I  wish  to  see  him  again  and 
embrace  him — " 

"  Don't  think  of  that.  Fighting  is  still  going  on,  along  the  boulevards  ; 
can't  you  hear  the  bullets  whistling  ?  " 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me.  I  am  brave  and  strong,  since  I  did  not  die  of  grief 
when  you  told  me — " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  fortitude,  but  what  you  ask  of  me  is  impracti- 
cable.   The  dead  and  wounded  have  already  been  picked  up  and  removed 
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to  the  ambulances,  for  the  troops  have  remained  masters  of  the  field.  You 
would  uselessly  expose  yourself. " 

44  What  does  that  matter  ?  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  forgot  that  you  have 
other  duties.  Farewell,  sir  !  My  name  is  Marthe  Moulinier,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  in  the  midst  of  my  misfor- 
tunes.:' 

This  was  a  formal  dismissal  for  the  sergeant,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
only  course  remaining  to  him  was  to  follow  his  men  down  the  secret  stair- 
case. Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  began  looking  at  the  girl  compas- 
sionately. "  Listen  to  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  softly,  44  you  do  not 
know  me,  and  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  inspired  you  with  any 
great  amount  of  confidence  ;  however,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  an  honest 
man — " 

"  I  believe  it,  sir." 

44  Well  then,  listen  to  me.  You  cannot  remain  in  this  house  after  what 
has  just  occurred.  It  is  too  near  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  insurgents  may 
at  any  moment  recapture  the  barricade  and  install  themselves  here  to  de- 
fend its  approaches  ;  my  own  men  may  return  by  the  secret  stairs.  A 
sanguinary  struggle  would  then  take  place  before  your  eyes — you  must  not 
witness  it — you  must  leave  the  house  and  come  with  me." 

4 4  Leave  the  house — why,  I  asked  you  to  help  me  to  do  so,  a  little  while 
ago,  and  you  advised  me  to  remain." 

44  Because  you  talked  of  venturing  upon  the  boulevard  and  that  would  be 
courting  death.  What  I  propose  to  you  is  something  very  different.  You 
must  take  my  arm  and  allow  me  to  protect  you  until  we  reach  my  residence. 
It  is  not  far  off,  but  thank  heavens,  it  is  beyond  the  area  of  the  conflict. 
You  will  be  in  safety  there,  and — "  the  old  sergeant  abruptly  paused.  He 
has  just  perceived  that  the  girl  was  blushing  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  wounded  pride.  44  Oh  !  mademoiselle  !  "  he  exclaimed,  44  how 
can  you  doubt  my  intentions  ?  My  white  hair  ought  to  have  prevented 
such  a  mistake,  but  I  have  not  yet  told  you  my  name  and  I  ought  to  have 
begun  by  doing  so," 

44  My  father  knew  all  the  men  of  his  company,  and  latterly  he  often  spoke 
to  me  of  those  he  relied  upon.    However — " 

4  4  He  was  not  able  to  speak  to  you  about  me,  for  I  have  only  served  for  a 
couple  of  days.  My  age  exempted  me  from  duty,  but  when  I  heard  what 
was  taking  place  I  felt  that  it  was  only  right  for  me  to  join  the  force.  I 
was  made  a  sergeant  on  the  spot,  though  why,  I  can  hardly  say,  as  I  have 
never  had  any  previous  military  experience,  It  may  be  that  willing  men 
were  lacking — ' 

44  And  so,  sir,  you  had  never  seen  my  father  before  to-day  ?  " 

44  Excuse  me,  I  met  him  yesterday  at  the  municipal  offices  ;  besides,  I 
knew  him  by  name,  and  I  was  aware  that  he  had  a  high  reputation  for 
probity  in  this  neighbourhood." 

44  And  you,  sir,  what  is  your  profession  ?  "  asked  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
somewhat  impatiently. 

44  My  name  is  Jean-Marie  Hingant  and  I  was  formerly  a  magistrate, 
mademoiselle.  I  lived  until  recently  in  Brittany,  where  I  was  born,  and  I 
have  only  been  in  Paris  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so.  I  came  here  to — 
to  inquire  into  a  matter  in  which  I  am  interested." 

44  And  you  came  alone  ?  " 

44  Yes  ;  I  have  never  been  married,  and  recently  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  only  friend  who  remained  to  me  in  my  part  of  the  country.  How- 
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ever,  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  modest  refuge  which  I  offer  you,  you 
will,  I  assure  you,  be  perfectly  at  home.  I  can  easily  find  other  quarters 
for  a  few  days,  and  you  will  be  waited  upon  by  a  worthy  woman  who  does 
my  housekeeping,  that  is,  unless  you  should  prefer  to  take — " 

"  Oh  !  our  servant  left  us  this  morning,  when  she  saw  that  a  barricade 
had  been  thrown  up  so  near  the  house." 

"  Then  you  will  accept  my  offer,  mademoiselle  ?  "  Jean-Marie  eagerly 
asked. 

Marthe  looked  at  him  steadily  with  her  large  soft  eyes.  "  I  accept,"  she 
said  unhesitatingly,  "  you  would  not  deceive  an  orphan." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  the  old  magistrate  in  a  voice 
that  came  straight  from  his  heart.  "  You  will  never  have  cause  to  regret 
your  confidence  in  Jean-Marie  Hingant.  But  let  us  make  haste  and 
leave  while  the  road  is  still  clear.  Where  does  that  secret  staircase 
lead  to  ?  " 

"  To  the  Rue  de  l'Echiquier." 

"Nothing  could  be  better!  I  live  but  a  few  steps  off,  in  the  Rue 
Bergere,  and  there  is  no  fighting  in  that  neighbourhood." 

The  girl's  mind  was  fully  made  up  ;  she  speedily  put  on  her  bonnet, 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  am  ready." 

M.  Hingant  took  up  his  musket  which  he  had  deposited  in  a  corner  and 
went  on  in  advance  so  as  to  cope  with  any  assailant  ;  however  he  reached 
the  Rue  de  l'Echiquier  without  mishap,  and  there  he  offered  the  girl  his 
arm.  "  0  God  !  watch  over  Paul  !  "  she  murmured  as  she  listened  to  the 
ominous  noise  of  the  cannon,  now  booming  in  the  distance. 


VII. 

One  fine  July  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  these  terrible 
scenes,  M.  Hingant  was  crossing  the  Luxembourg  garden  with  Marthe 
Moulinier  on  his  arm.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  laid  his  military 
toggery  aside,  and  had  again  donned  with  lively  satisfaction  a  costume  be- 
fitting an  ex-magistrate.  A  frock-coat  suited  him  far  better  than  a  uniform, 
and  a  white  cravat  was  the  best  adjunct  to  his  grave  and  placid  face. 
Naturally  enough  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
despite  the  heavy  veil  which  half  concealed  her  features,  she  looked  particul- 
arly charming.  The  few  people  to  be  seen  in  the  paths  involuntarily 
turned  round  to  admire  her  marvellous  beauty,  and  some  students  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  admiration  aloud. 

Marthe  lowered  her  eyes  and  blushed  whenever  she  heard  or  noticed 
this  spontaneous  homage  to  her  charms,  but  worthy  Jean-Marie  smiled 
complacently,  and  straightened  himself  up  with  all  the  simple  vanity  of  a 
father  enjoying  his  daughter's  success.  The  fact  is,  that  since  the  terrible 
day  when  such  dramatic  events  had  brought  them  together,  they  had  be- 
come united  by  ties  of  true  affection.  They  had  only  needed  to  know  each 
other  for  this  result  to  be  obtained,  and  Marthe  's  somewhat  disdainful  re- 
serve had  not  been  proof  against  M.  Hingant's  respectful  attentions  and 
discreet  tokens  of  friendship.  He  himself  had  enthusiastically  followed 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  so  prone  to  compassionating  misfortune. 
Moreover,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  loving  some- 
body, and  after  Me"riadec  Leridan's  tragical  demise  he  had,  for  lack  of  an 
outlet,  been  compelled  to  restrain  his  affectionate  instincts.    Thus  he  now 
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had  a  wealth  of  tenderness  at  his  command,  and  eagerly  bestowed  it  upon 
Mar  the. 

His  lost  happiness  seemed  restored  to  him,  a  hundredfold,  now  that  he 
had  become  a  foster-father,  and  could  note  all  the  delicacy  and  superiority 
of  mind  that  characterized  the  orphan  whom  Providence  had  confided  to 
his  protection.  It  was  his  greatest  desire  to  further  Marthe's  interests 
and  forestall  her  slightest  wishes,  and  she,  on  her  side,  granted  him  ab- 
solute confidence.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
privateersman's  will,  and  the  discovery  of  the  unknown  legatee,  the  old 
magistrate  would  willingly  have  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  child 
whom  he  already  considered  as  his  own.  The  dream  in  which  he  indulged 
was  to  marry  her  to  the  man  she  loved,  to  prevail  upon  the  young  pair  to 
settle  in  Brittany,  as  near  as  possible  to  Cancale,  and  to  bequeath  his 
whole  fortune  to  them  when  he  died.  For  the  time  being  he  was  occupied 
in  carrying  out  the  first  part  of  the  programme— that  concerning  the  mar- 
riage— and  it  did  not  prove  a  very  easy  task. 

Directly  the  June  insurrection  was  quelled  he  had  succeeded  without 
much  trouble  in  ascertaining  that  Lieutenant  Gilbert  had  been  removed  to 
the  military  hospital  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  to  be  treated  for  a  severe  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  the  arm,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  to  the 
attack  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  M.  Moulinier,  however,  had  been  shot 
dead,  in  front  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  like  many  other  victims  of  the 
first  day's  conflict  he  had  been  buried  during  the  ensuing  night,  so  pre- 
cipitately that  his  daughter  was  even  denied  the  consolation  of  embracing 
his  remains.  Hingant  had  only  been  able  to  procure  a  certificate  of  his 
death,  and  to  attend  to  some  other  formalities  in  view  of  protecting 
Marthe 's  rights.  He  believed  that  she  would  inherit  a  considerable  fortune 
as  she  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  had  been  a  merchant  of  position. 
However  he  lacked  precise  information,  and  did  not  know  either  the  figure 
of  Moulinier's  fortune,  or  how  it  was  invested.  He  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  question  Marthe  who  was  absorbed  in  her  grief,  and  he  was  waiting  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  ask  her  for  the  indispensable  particulars.  It 
seemed  as  though  this  opportunity  would  present  itself  quite  naturally,  for 
the  girl  had  announced  her  intention  of  returning  home  ;  and  Jean-Marie 
meant  to  escort  her  to  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  to  assure  himself 
that  she  could  reside  there  in  Scafety,  and  under  proper  circumstances, 
despite  her  position  as  an  orphan,  and  to  request  her  to  examine  whatever 
papers  her  father  might  have  left  behind  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  planned,  for  the  day  preceding  Marthe's  return 
home,  a  visit  which  she  ardently  wished  to  make.  Without  warning  her 
he  had  procured  a  permit  to  see  Lieutenant  Gilbert,  and  he  had  then  pro- 
posed that  she  should  go  with  him  to  the  Val-de-Grace.  Marthe,  who  had 
not  seen  her  lover  since  the  day  when  he  had  left  her  to  join  his  company, 
thanked  the  old  magistrate  with  an  eloquent  glance  and  pressure  of  the 
hand,  and  they  at  once  started  for  the  hospital  on  foot. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  out  of  doors  since  the 
fatal  day  of  her  father's  death,  and  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inhale  the 
pure  balmy  air  of  a  summer's  day.  Paris  still  displayed  traces  of  the 
terrible  conflict,  but  it  had  regained  all  its  noisy  animation.  There  was  as 
grand  a  display  as  ever  in  the  shops,  damaged  though  they  were,  and 
children  crowed  and  laughed  at  casements,  each  pane  of  which  had  been 
shattered  by  bullets.  The  contrast  between  reviving  life,  and  the  conflict 
of  a  few  days  before,  was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  round  about  the 
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Luxembourg  palace.  The  thick  foliage  of  the  spreading  trees  in  the  public 
garden  furnished  a  pleasant  shade  for  the  quiet  frequenters  of  this  agree- 
able promenade,  so  dear  to  old  savants  and  joyous  students.  Beyond  the 
shrubbery,  however,  one  espied  the  gleaming  bayonets,  snowy  tents  and 
stacked  muskets  of  a  battalion  encamped  on  an  open  space. 

Marthe  walked  along  so  briskly  that  M.  Hingant  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  her.  As  they  reached  a  path  leading  to  the  observatory 
he  drew  out  his  watch  and  remarked  :  "  We  are  too  early,  my  dear  child. 
Our  pass  states  that  visitors  will  not  be  admitted  before  noon,  and  it  is 
now  but  a  few  minutes  past  eleven.  Suppose  we  sit  down  here  in  the 
shade,  on  one  of  these  benches.    To  tell  the  truth  I  feel  a  trifle  tired. " 

Marthe  had  no  inclination  to  rest,  and  the  delay  annoyed  her  ;  but  she 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  to  please  her  friend,  who  on  his  side  was  not 
merely  glad  to  sit  down  a  bit,  but  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  chat  with  the  young  girl.  At  his  rooms  he  barely  saw  her 
save  in  the  presence  of  his  housekeeper,  and  he  had  not  cared  to  broach 
certain  subjects  before  a  dependent.  "Monsieur  Gilbert,"  he  now  re- 
marked, as  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  "  will  be  very  surprised  and  very 
happy  to  see  you.  How  sad  it  is  that  we  shall  have  to  acquaint  him  with 
your  poor  father's  death." 

"  He  is  already  aware  of  it.  I  wrote  to  him,"  Marthe  promptly  an- 
swered. 

"Ah  !  I  did  not  know  that—" 

A  somewhat  awkward  silence  ensued,  they  both  perhaps  regretted  what 
they  had  just  said. 

"Excuse  one  rather  indiscreet  question,"  resumed  Jean-Marie,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  told  me  that  your  marriage  was  de- 
cided upon  when — " 

"My  father  had  promised  me  his  consent,"  interrupted  Marthe  blushing, 
"  but  he  had  not  yet  formally  given  it." 

*  *  I  understand — the  difference  of  fortune  made  him  hesitate — he  was 
rich  and  did  not  consider  Monsieur  Gilbert's  position  to  be — " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  my  father  was  rich." 

"  No  doubt — you  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter.  At  your  age 
that  is  only  natural.  But  Monsieur  Moulinier  was  considered  to  be  a  man 
of  means,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  he  possessed.  I  will  attend 
to  that,  for  you  could  scarcely  undertake  the  duty  yourself,  and  as  you 
have  no  one — " 

"No,  no  one,"  repeated  Marthe  sadly. 

"  Excepting  me,  and  Monsieur  Paul  Gilbert,"  said  M.  Hingant  smiling. 
"  However  it  would  hardly  be  proper  for  your  betrothed  to  make  such  in- 
quiries. Fortunately  I  am  well  versed  in  these  matters,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  spare  you  many  needless  formalities.  Besides,  we  will  visit  your  rooms 
to-morrow,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  find  some  memoranda — " 

"  I  doubt  it,  sir ;  we  were  to  have  moved  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  father,  foreseeing  the  insurrection,  had  deposited  all  his 
papers  with  a  friend." 

"  However,  you  know  this  friend's  name  and  address." 

"No,  I  really  don't." 

"  But  you  must  have  seen  him  sometimes." 
"Never,  my  father  received  no  visitors." 

4 '  That's  strange  !  However,  you  were  acquainted  with  your  father's 
habits  and  occupation." 
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*  *  He  went  out  regularly  every  morning,  and  only  returned  at  dinner- 
time ;  he  also  often  spent  his  evenings  away  from  home,  but  he  never  told 
me  where  he  went." 

"  He  must  at  least  have  told  your  mother." 

"  My  mother  is  dead,"  murmured  Marthe. 

"I  know  it,  my  child,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  reminded  you  of  it ;  but  what 
you  tell  me  seems  so  extraordinary  that  I  shall  perhaps  be  obliged  to  revert 
to  the  sad  subject  again.  I  shall  have  to  ascertain  the  date  of  your  father's 
marriage.  We  shall  need  the  contract,  your  mother's  burial  certificate,  her 
maiden  name — " 

"  Her  name  was  Marie,"  replied  Marthe,  trying  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"Marie  !  she  was  named  Marie,"  repeated  M.  Hingant ;  and  instead  of 
proceeding  with  his  question  he  fell  into  a  reverie  which  Marthe  had  no 
inclination  to  disturb.  The  ex-magistrate  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  the 
fixed  resolution  of  discovering  the  Mademoiselle  Marie  Br6hal  to  whom 
Le'ridan  had  bequeathed  his  fortune,  and  he  had  at  first  spared  no  efforts  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  However,  the  June  rising  had  interrupted  his  search, 
perforce,  and  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  subsequent  claims  upon  his  time 
had  almost  made  him  forget  it.  However,  but  little  was  needed  to  recall 
his  self-imposed  task  to  mind,  and  the  fact  that  Marthe's  mother  had  been 
named  Marie,  like  millions  of  other  women,  had  sufficed  to  make  him  re- 
member the  privateersman's  mysterious  will.  Common  as  the  name  was, 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  rather  strange  coincidence,  and  it  was  not  without 
emotion  that  he  again  questioned  the  young  girl.  "  Marie  isn't  a  surname," 
he  said,  gently,  "your  mother  must  have  had  one  which  I  need  to  know 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  legal  formalities." 

"  I  never  heard  any  name  but  that  one,"  said  Marthe. 

"But  that's  impossible!"  exclaimed  Hingant,  fairly  stupefied.  "In 
addition  to  one's  Christian  name  one  always  has — "  He  paused  abruptly 
when  but  half-way  through  his  sentence,  for  he  saw  that  the  girl  was  cry- 
ing ;  he  then  at  once  guessed  the  truth,  and  bitterly  regretted  his  previous 
thoughtlessness.  "  Her  mother  was  an  illegitimate  child,"  he  mused,  "  and 
I  almost  compelled  the  poor  girl  to  blush  for  her  origin.  It  seems  to  be 
written  that  I  shall  do  nothing  but  blunder." 

This  unexpected  revelation  partly  explained  various  things  which  had  at 
first  seemed  very  strange  to  M.  Hingant— Marthe's  loneliness,  for  instance. 
Her  father  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  in  love  with  some  girl  brought  up  in  a 
foundling  hospital  and  had  married  her  ;  hence  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
merchant's  daughter  should  have  no  relatives  on  her  mother's  side.  At  all 
events  the  matter  was  of  no  import  as  regards  Marthe's  right  to  her  father's 
property,  that  is  providing  the  certificate  of  M.  Moulinier's  marriage  was 
obtained,  and  this  could  not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  Wishing  to  curtail 
this  painful  interrogatory  Hingant  now  decided  to  allude  to  a  more  pleasant 
subject.  "Another  half  hour,"  he  said,  "and  wcshall  see  our  wounded 
soldier,  who  is  quite  out  of  danger  now.  I  made  inquiries  about  him  and 
the  surgeon  of  his  ward  gave  me  a  very  favourable  report.  And  that  isn't 
everything  ;  I  was  told  that  Monsieur  Gilbert's  name  was  set  down  for  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour." 

Marthe's  face  brightened  and  she  ceased  crying. 

"  I  wanted  to  leave  him  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  that  himself,"  re- 
sumed Jean-Marie,  "  but  I  take  such  an  interest  in  your  joys  and  sorrows 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  divert  your  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts." 

"Thank  vou,"  quietly  replied  Marthe  holding  out  her  hand,  which  Hin- 
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gant  kissed  with  the  respectful  tenderness  of  an  old  man  acquainted  with 
past  century  courtesies.  "I  am  proud  of  Paul's  success,  and  yet  each  time  he 
is  promoted  or  distinguished  for  his  merit,  I  realise  that  he  will  become 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  military  profession,  which  frightens  me 
besides  being  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  marriage." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  hesitate  between  you  and  a  little  more  em- 
broidery on  his  uniform,"  said  M.  Hingant  gaily. 

"  You  don't  know  him.  My  father  wanted  him  to  resign  his  commission 
and  go  into  business,  but  he  refused." 

"  Perhaps  he  then  feared  that  he  might  displease  his  relatives  by  engag- 
ing in  commercial  avocations,  whereas  now — " 

"Paul  has  no  relatives  ;  he  is  alone  in  the  world  like  I  am." 

This  time  Hingant  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Surprise  followed  surprise, 
and  although  he  did  not  in  the  least  regret  having  befriended  Marthe,  he 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  all  this  was  more  than  strange.  He,  a  man 
of  regular  methodical  habits,  had  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  most  extraordinary  problems  and  situations,  such  as  his  previous  life 
had  not  prepared  him  for.  Since  poor  L6ridan's  death  he  seemed  to  have 
plunged  head  first  into  the  realm  of  romance.  First  had  came  the  terrible 
trial  of  the  strangely  discovered  will ;  and  now  Providence  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  protection  of  an  orphan,  whose  mother  had  never  borne  a 
surname,  and  who  was  engaged  to  an  officer  who  had  never  known  his  par- 
ents. It  was  really  enough  to  make  poor  Hingant  lose  his  head,  and  for  an 
instant  he  regretted  having  left  his  house  at  Cancale,  his  old  servant  Brigitte, 
and  the  apple  trees  in  his  garden. 

Marthe  no  doubt  realized  what  was  passing  in  her  protector's  mind,  for 
she  said  to  him,  with  no  little  emotion  :  "  What  I  have  just  told  you 
seems  strange  ;  does  it  not,  sir  ?  " 

Hingant  made  a  gesture  of  dissent  and  was  about  to  apologise,  but  the 
girl  resumed,  in  a  firmer  tone  :  "  The  story  of  my  life,  short  as  it  has  been, 
will  perhaps  seem  stranger  still.  You  have  given  me  sufficient  proof  of 
your  interest  to  make  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  everything." 

"Oh,  mademoiselle  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Hingant,  "  I  have  no  claim  on  your 
confidence,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect — " 

But  the  girl  had  already  begun  her  story.  "  I  spent  the  first  years  of 
my  childhood,"  she  said,  "at  a  farm,  where  I  was  nursed  by  a  peasant 
woman.  I  retain  but  a  very  vague  recollection  of  that  time,  for  I  barely 
knew  how  to  talk  when  my  mother  came  to  fetch  me  and  take  me  to  Paris. 
I  recollect  that  we  then  resided  in  an  old  house  near  the  central  markets, 
and  that  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  accustomed  to  being  shut  up  in 
an  ill-lighted  room,  instead  of  running  about  in  the  open  air  and  rolling  on 
the  grass.  I  was  seven  years  old  when  I  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Marais,  and  I  -was  left  there  till  I  became  sixteen." 

"But  you  frequently. went  home  ?  at  holiday  time  for  instance  ?  " 

"Never,  sir.  My  mother  came  to  see  me  every  Sunday  and  my  father 
sometimes  accompanied  her,  but  it  was  only  during  the  last  holidays  that 
I  left  the  school." 

"  And  afterwards  !  " 

"Afterwards  I  did  not  leave  the  bedside  of  my  poor  mother,  who  was 
already  suffering  from  the  illness  which  carried  her  off.  I  then  learnt  to 
know  her,  and  I  found  out  how  much  she  had  suffered  at  being  compelled  to 
live  apart  from  me  for  so  long.  However,  my  father  had  decided  that  she 
should  not  have  me  to  live  with  her  until  I  had  completed  my  education. " 
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"Poor  woman,"  muttered  M.  Hingant,  deeply  moved. 
"  Yes,  poor  woman,"  resumed  Marthe  sadly,  "  her  life  was  but  one  long 
martyrdom." 

"  She  was  at  least  able  to  confide  her  sorrows  to  you,  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  past — " 

"  No,  no,  though  I  frequently  thought  she  was  about  to  open  her  heart 
to  me.  Very  often  when  we  were  alone,  she,  lying  in  bed,  and  I,  clasping 
her  burning  hand,  I  fancied  T  was  about  to  wring  from  her  the  secret  of  the 
fatal  sadness  which  was  gradually  wearing  her  life  away  ;  but  just  as  I  was 
waiting  for  some  revelation,  she  invariably  overcame  her  weakness,  and 
turning  the  conversation  from  herself  began  speaking  about  me,  my  future 
and  my  happiness — " 

"But  were  you  the  only  person  who  loved  her  then?  Didn't  your 
father—" 

"  My  father  always  treated  her  with  a  grave  affection  very  like  that 
which  he  showed  me  ;  but  he  was  often  absent  on  business,  and  whenever 
we  saw  him  he  remained  silent  like  a  man  who  has  worrying  troubles. 
He  asked  after  my  mother's  health,  gave  orders  that  she  should  want  for 
nothing,  absently  asked  me  a  few  questions,  apologised  for  having  to  leave 
us,  and  then  returned  to  his  business.  I  remarked  that  after  his  visits  my 
mother  always  became  sadder  and  more  affectionate  towards  me.  She  often 
drew  me  to  her,  pressed  me  in  her  arms,  and  said  :  <e  Promise  me,  Marthe, 
that  you  will  marry  the  man  you  love  ?  " 

"She  knew  Monsieur  Gilbert,  then?  she  approved  of  your  marriage?" 
asked  Jean-Marie,  eagerly. 

"It  was  her  dearest  wish  to  see  us  united,  and  before  dying  she  obtained 
from  my  father  a  promise  that  he  would  not  oppose  our  marriage.  She  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  Paul,  for  she  met  him  every  week  in  the  waiting 
room  of  the  school,  where  I  was  educated,  and  where  he  came  to  see  his 
sister,  my  best,  my  only  friend." 

"And  it  was  there  that  you  fell  in  love  with  one  another  ?  "  said  the  ex- 
rnagistrate  smiling.  "  But  in  that  case  Monsieur  Gilbert  is  not  altogether 
alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

"His  sister  died  a  month  before  my  mother,"  interrupted  the  young 
girl. 

M.  Hingant  lowered  his  head  and  said  no  more.  This  sad  story  had 
touched  him  deeply.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  further  information,  for 
fear  of  rendering  the  poor  girl's  sufferings  still  more  acute.  He  rather 
longed  to  be  able  to  alleviate  her  grief,  and  he  vowed  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  ensure  her  happiness.  First  of  all,  however,  he  must  see  the 
young  officer,  and  the  visiting  hour  being  now  at  hand  he  was  about  to  tell 
Marthe  that  it  was  time  to  start,  when  she  suddenly  clutched  hold  of  his 
arm  and  pressed  close  beside  him  with  a  gesture  of  affright.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  my  child  ?  "  asked  M.  Hingant  gently. 

"  He,  it  is  he,  the  murderer  !  "  she  gasped  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
pointed  to  a  man  in  a  blouse  who  was  passing  along  under  the  trees  at  some 
twenty  paces  from  them,  and  who  seemed  bound  for  the  gateway  leading 
to  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 

"The  murderer,  what  murderer  ?  "  asked  M.  Hingant,  who  was  so  sur- 
prised by  this  sudden  exclamation  that  instead  of  looking  in  the  direction 
indicated,  he  began  gazing  at  the  girl  in  alarm.  He  asked  himself  if  her 
misfortunes  had  not  unsettled  her  mind. 

Kising  up,  however,  with  her  arm  stretched  out  towards  the  pedestrian, 
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who  was  walking  swiftly  along  under  the  chestnut  trees,  she  excitedly  re- 
sumed :  "  It  is  the  man  whom  you  were  looking  for  in  my  rooms ;  the 
scoundrel  who  fired  at  my  father  from  the  window  !  " 

This  time  Jean-Marie  looked  in  the  right  direction,  and  perceived  an  in- 
dividual, dressed  like  a  working-man,  and  whose  figure  and  bearing  did 
slightly  remind  him  of  the  insurgent,  of  whom  he  had  just  caught  a  glimpse 
between  the  half  open  shutters  on  the  day  of  the  conflict.  The  man  was 
already  some  distance  off,  however,  and  now  only  his  back  could  be  seen. 
4 'You  must  be  mistaken,  my  dear  child,"  said  M.  Hingant  to  Marthe; 
"  you  have  been  deceived  by  a  chance  resemblance." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  he.  When  he  crossed  the  path  a  moment 
ago  I  recognised  his  bony  face,  stern  eyes  and  swarthy  complexion.  I  saw 
him  only  too  near,  in  our  rooms,  to  be  able  to  forget  him." 

"  Then  he  must  have  changed  his  clothes,"  muttered  M.  Hingant,  "  for 
he  was  dressed  that  day  like  a  person  of  the  middle  classes.  After  all,  it 
may  be  the  same  fellow,  and  in  that  case  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  liberty.  I  shall  hasten  after  him  and  summon  a  police  agent  to 
take  him  to  the  station  house.  If  we  are  mistaken,  as  I  fear,  he  can  regain 
his  liberty  by  proving  his  identity  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his 
time  on  June  22nd." 

"  You  will  never  overtake  him.  He  has  already  disappeared  under  the 
trees,"  said  Marthe. 

"Oh,  I'm  no  longer  young,  no  doubt,  but  I  still  have  good  legs  and  I'll 
catch  him  right  enough.  I  am  mainly  embarrassed  as  regards  yourself, 
my  dear  Marthe.  This  man  will  certainly  make  a  scene  when  he  is 
collared,  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand  I  hardly  like  to  leave  you  here." 

'  '  But  I  can  wait  for  you  here  without  any  risk  of  danger. " 

"Hum  !  there  are  several  kinds  of  danger.  This  garden  is  patronised  by 
students  ;  and  then  we  shall  miss  our  visit  to  Monsieur  Gilbert.  But 
now  I  think  of  it,"  exclaimed  Jean-Marie  feeling  in  his  pocket,  "take  my 
pass  and  go  straight  to  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  is  only  a  few  steps  off,  and  you 
can  obtain  admittance  with  this  permit.  I  will  join  you  there  as  soon  as  I  have 
done  with  this  scamp  ;  and  you  and  Monsieur  Paul  can  get  along  very  well 
without  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so." 

"We  shall  be  impatiently  awaiting  you,"  rejoined  Marthe,  expressing 
her  thanks  in  a  glance. 


VIII. 

Having  hastily  handed  the  hospital  pass  to  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the 
old  magistrate  started  in  pursuit  of  the  man  in  the  blouse,  who  had  now 
had  time  enough  to  secure  a  long  start.  M.  Hingant  caught  sight  of  him, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  trees  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
observatory.  The  suspected  individual  was  at  this  moment  reaching  the 
gateway  which  led  into  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and  he  did  not  at  all  seem  to  im- 
agine that  he  was  being  followed  ;  for,  before  leaving  the  garden,  he 
glanced  on  either  side,  like  a  saunterer  undecided  as  to  the  best  direction 
for  a  stroll.  M.  Hingant  was  not  near  enough  to  see  the  man's  face,  but 
his  doubts  were  revived  by  his  careless  manner,  and  he  again  feared  that 
he  might  make  an  egregious  blunder  by  denouncing  this  quiet  promenader 
as  a  dastardly  murderer.    What  proofs  could  he  supply  to  the  police 
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authorities  in  support  of  so  serious  a  charge  ?  And  in  what  an  embarras- 
sing position  would  he  find  himself,  if  the  prisoner  proved  his  innocence. 
This  disagreeable  prospect  was  worthy  of  consideration. 

However,  Hingant  still  hastened  on,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
stranger,  who  was  still  standing  near  the  gate.  The  old  magistrate  now 
regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  Marthe  with  him,  tor  by  sending  her  to 
the  Val-de-Grace  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the  only  witness  who  was  in 
a  position  to  recognise  the  murderer.  Worthy  Jean-Marie  once  more 
realised  that  he  was  prone  to  be  over  hasty.  His  heart  always  spoke  be- 
fore his  mind,  and  he  had  at  first  only  thought  of  pleasing  his  dear  ward. 
Unfortunately,  the  mistake  could  not  be  repaired,  for  Marthe  had  already 
gone  off  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  and  the  stranger  would  certainly 
not  await  his  pursuer's  convenience.  "  The  wine  is  drawn,  and  it  must  be 
drunk,"  said  Hingant  to  himself.  "  Only  I  must  be  very  cautious.  I  will 
take  a  closer  look  at  this  fellow,  and  if  he  really  seems  to  be  a  scamp,  I'll 
point  him  out  to  the  first  policeman  I  meet.  Since  that  rising  last  week, 
the  police  are  only  too  prone  to  arrest  people,  and  when  I  give  my  name 
and  address,  and  mention  my  former  calling,  they  won't  refuse  to  institute  an 
inquiry.  In  that  way  I  shall  have  my  mind  at  ease,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
reach  the  hospital  almost  as  soon  as  Mademoiselle  Moulin ier.  I  ought  to 
do  so ;  for,  young  and  pretty  as  she  is,  it  is  hardly  proper,  in  fact  it  is 
almost  imprudent,  for  her  to  present  herself  alone  before  all  the  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  entrance  !  There's  another  blunder  of  mine,  and  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  am  going  into  second  childhood." 

Hingant  gained  ground  while  thus  reflecting.  The  stranger  was  still 
motionless,  but,  with  annoying  obstinacy,  he  refrained  from  looking  round. 
Jean- Marie  had  barely  a  dozen  strides  to  take  to  come  up  with  him,  when 
the  fellow,  suddenly  making  up  his  mind,  began  to  cross  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
still  without  glancing  back.  One  might  have  fancied  that  he  feared  some 
misfortune,  similar  to  that  which  befell  Lot's  wife,  or  Orpheus,  who  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  Eurydice  for  having  looked  behind  him  at  an  in- 
auspicious moment.  These  comparisons  did  not  occur,  however,  to  the 
old  magistrate,  but  he  quickened  his  pace  so  as  not  to  be  distanced,  and 
reached  the  gateway  just  as  the  stranger  sprang  into  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  cabs,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Hingant  hoped  that 
the  fellow  would  at  least  show  his  face,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  driver,  who  had,  no  doubt,  already  received  his  orders,  climbed 
heavily  on  to  the  box,  while  the  stranger  remained  carefully  ensconced  in 
one  corner  of  the  vehicle.  All  that  could  be  seen  of  him  was  his  hand 
raising  the  side  window. 

Marthe's  protector  felt  greatly  embarrassed.  He  had  not  foreseen  this 
flight  in  a  cab,  which  upset  all  his  calculations.  He  was  now  half  inclined 
to  relinquish  the  chase,  but  after  a  little  hesitation,  curiosity  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  he  muttered,  "I  must  satisfy  my  mind  on  the  matter. 
That  scamp  is  hiding,  clearly  enough.  If  he  were  a  real  workman  he 
wouldn't  amuse  himself  by  driving  about  in  a  cab.  However,  cabs  are  to 
be  hired  by  anyone,  and  by  giving  a  handsome  gratuity  to  another  driver, 
I  can  follow  the  rascal,  see  where  he  alights,  and  note  the  number  of  the 
house  he  enters.  Then  I  will  drive  back  to  the  hospital,  and  this  evening 
I  will  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  to  the  police." 

To  hasten  to  the  cabstand,  spring  into  the  nearest  vehicle,  and  give  his 
orders  to  the  driver,  was  only  the  work  of  a  minute  for  the  alert  old 
magistrate.    The  two  cabs  got  off  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first 
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one  proceeded  straight  towards  the  Oddon,  by  a  route  which  could  not  be 
followed,  now  that  broad  boulevards  intersect  the  students'  quarter  of 
Paris  in  all  directions.  Hmgant,  who  had  no  reasons  for  hiding  himself, 
leant  out  of  the  window,  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  vehicle  in  front.  Both 
cabmen  drove  rapidly  down  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  and  then  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  "  I  hope  he  won't  take  me  like  this 
to  the  other  end  of  Paris  !  "  sighed  Jean-Marie.  "  There  are  only  a  couple 
of  hours  for  visiting  the  hospital,  and  Marthe  would  be  obliged  to  return 
home  alone." 

However,  his  apprehensions  were  promptly  dispelled.  After  crossing 
the  Place  St.  Sulpice  the  first  cab  turned  into  a  narrow  street,  and  drew 
up  in  front  of  one  of  the  last  houses  on  the  left-hand  side.  M.  Hingant 
saw  the  man  in  the  blouse  spring  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  then  disappear 
up  a  passage.  The  driver,  who  had  no  doubt  been  paid  in  advance,  at  once 
proceeded  on  his  way.  The  old  magistrate  now  ordered  his  own  Jehu  to 
stop,  and  having  alighted  he  walked  down  the  street  to  examine  the  house 
in  which  the  stranger  had  taken  refuge.  "  It's  singular,"  he  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  can  recognise  that  house,  and  yes,  this  is  the  very  street  to  which  I 
was  sent  on  my  arrival  in  Paris,  and  which  I  have  visited  three  times 
already  without  finding  the  man  I  want  to  see.  Yes,  indeed,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  he  must  live  in  that  old  house  with  a  little  door,  next  to 
the  second-hand  clothes  shop."  To  satisfy  himself  on  the  point,  the  old 
magistrate  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  looked  up  at  the  corner 
house,  which  bore  an  inscription.  "  The  Rue  des  Canettes  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  wasn't  mistaken,  and  the  coincidence  is  a  singular  one.  This  insurgent, 
for  I  feel  certain  that  he  is  one  of  the  Red  Republicans  in  hiding,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  very  house  where  the  private  inquiry  agent,  who  was 
recommended  to  me,  resides  ?  Who  knows  but  what  he  is  going  to  call  on 
him?  This  would  be  a  capital  opportunity  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

Thus  reasoning,  Jean-Marie  approached  the  passage  which  the  stranger 
had  entered.  When  in  front  of  the  shabby  shop,  flanking  the  dingy 
entrance,  he  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  looked  up  at  the 
house.  Its  front  was  high  and  grimy,  and  there  was  but  one  window  on 
each  of  the  six  floors.  The  long  dark  passage  giving  access  to  the  abode 
had  a  wicket  gate,  and  as  M.  Hingant  knew  by  experience,  a  bell  rang 
loudly  whenever  this  portal  was  pushed  open.  As  for  the  shop  beside  the 
passage  it  all  but  disappeared  from  view  behind  the  toggery  and  odds  and 
ends,  which  hung  in  front  of  the  windows  outside.  There  were  here,  em- 
broidered uniforms,  workmen's  blouses,  hunting  horns,  guitars,  top  boots, 
frameless  pictures,  all  tarnished,  ragged,  battered,  cobbled  and  smoky  ; 
and  amid  them,  the  conspicuous  scarlet  tunic  of  an  English  officer  at  once 
arrested  attention.  M.  Hingant  had  already  had  occasion  to  contemplate 
this  striking  display,  but  he  had  not  previously  paid  much  attention  to  it. 
That  day  however,  he  felt,  despite  himself,  inclined  to  examine  the  house 
and  its  characteristics  with  no  little  care,  and  the  more  he  did  so,  the  more 
suspicious  its  appearance  seemed.  However,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
decide  upon  his  course.  4 *  Twenty  minutes  past  twelve,"  he  muttered, 
looking  at  his  watch.  ' 1 1  think  that  I  shall  have  time  to  call  on  this  inquiry- 
agent.  He  can't  always  be  out,  dash  it  all  !  If  I  now  find  him  at  home  1 
will  make  an  appointment  to  talk  over  the  search  which  I  wish  to  intrust 
him  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  say  a  couple  of  words  to  him  about 
the  rascal  who  has  just  entered  the  house,  and  ask  him  to  make  inquiries. 
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He  won't  refuse  to  do  that,  as  inquiries  are  his  speciality.  I  can  trust  him 
too,  as  he  was  recommended  to  me  by  Galmard,  now  of  the  Paris  bar,  and 
formerly  my  chum  at  the  Rennes  law-school.  It  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  Val-de-Grace  by  one  o'clock, 
or  a  quarter  past. " 

Such  was  worthy  Jean-Marie's  ardour,that  he  quite  forgot  that  hehad  parted 
from  Marthe  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  hospital  almost  as  soon  as 
she  did.  He  was  caught,  however,  in  a  network  of  complications,  which 
might  lead  him  very  far  indeed.  Resolutely  opening  the  wicket,  he  entered 
the  passage  amid  the  loud  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  climbed  straight  to  the 
third  floor  as  he  had  done  on  previous  occasions.  He  here  found  himself 
in  front  of  a  door  distinguished  by  a  carefully  polished  brass  knob,  and  a 
bell  rope  with  a  silken  tassel.  This  door  opened  at  his  first  ring,  and  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  of  plain  but  clean  appearance,  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  a 
little  ante-room.  "I  should  like  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Billebaude,"  said 
M.  Hingant. 

"  I  will  see  if  he  is  at  home,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Pray  tell  him  that  I  have  come  on  urgent  business,  and  shall  not  de- 
tain him  long.    Moreover,  I  was  sent  here  by  Monsieur  Galmard." 

"  Oh  !  in  that  case,  pray  come  in.  I  will  take  you  to  my  master's  private 
room  at  once." 

The  old  magistrate  followed  the  servant,  who  led  him  through  a  dining- 
room  and  a  parlour,  the  modest  aspect  of  which  was  well  calcuated  to 
inspire  confidence.  One  would  have  fancied  oneself  in  the  abode  of  some 
provincial  of  the  middle  classes.  The  arm-chairs  upholstered  in  yellow 
Utrecht  velvet,  the  lamps  shaped  like  fluted  columns,  the  gilt  bronze 
timepiece,  and  the  two  engravings  representing  4  4  The  Dog  of  the  Regi- 
ment," and  "  The  Trumpeter's  Charger,"  could  only  belong  to  an  honest, 
domesticated  man.  "I  really  think  I  have  found  the  person  I  want," 
Hingant  said  to  himself,  while  the  servant,  who  had  gone  alone  into  the 
private  room,  was  informing  her  master  that  someone  wished  to  see  him. 

But  a  moment  elapsed,  and  then  M.  Billebaude  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold, with  smiling  face  and  gracious  bearing:  "Pray  walk  in,  sir,"  he 
said,  stepping  aside  to  allow  his  client  to  pass  him.  "You  are  sent  to  me, 
I  hear,  by  my  old  friend  Galmard,  and,  in  that  case,  I  am  completely  at 
your  service." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  shall  certainly  have  occasion  to  call  on  you  again 
very  shortly,"  said  Jean-Marie,  hastily,  "  but  I  will  not  trespass  on  your 
time  to-day,  for — " 

"  But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  you  should  not  sit  down,"  inter- 
rupted M.  Billebaude,  bringing  forward  a  chair. 

Marthe's  protector  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  ceremony,  for 
he  wished  to  curtail  the  interview ;  however,  he  seated  himself  as  requested 
near  a  mahogany  writing-table.  The  servant  having  retired  by  another 
door,  the  two  men  found  themselves  alone.  M.  Billebaude  was  certainly 
over  fifty,  but  he  still  had  a  pleasing  appearance  in  his  handsome  cashmere 
dressing-gown,  and  embroidered  smoking-cap.  A  Parisian  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  him  for  a  dentist,  but  worthy  Jean-Marie  considered  that  he 
looked  majestic.  There  was  certainly  nothing  repulsive  about  the  agent's 
physiognomy.  He  had  bright  little  eyes,  a  full  placid  face,  a  rather  large 
mouth,  which  readily  smiled,  and  carefully  trimmed  white  whiskers,  which 
served  as  a  kind  of  framework  to  his  countenance.  M.  Hingant  did  not  hold 
inquiry  agents  in  very  high  opinion,  as  a  rule,  but  the  sight  of  this  genial- 
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looking,  elderly  gentleman  quite  sufficed  to  dispel  any  prejudices  that  he 
may  have  entertained. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  began  with  his  usual  frankness,  "I  have  warned  you 
that  I  should  make  you  lose  your  time  on  this  occasion,  although  I  have 
but  few  moments  at  my  disposal.  I  previously  called  here  to  speak 
to  you  about  an  important  search  which  I  wish  to  confide  to  you ;  but  un- 
fortunately, you  were  not  at  home." 

"I  greatly  regret  it,  but  you  will  understand  that  my  profession  often 
takes  me  from  home.  In  future,  if  you  will  kindly  write  to  me  on  the  day 
before — " 

"  I  certainly  will,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  matter  in  question 
greatly  interests  me  and  might  yield  you  a  handsome  honorarium.  How- 
ever for  the  time  being,  I  merely  wish  to  ask  you  for  a  little  information." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal." 

"  This  is  the  case.  A  few  m-'^utes  ago,  just  as  I  reached  your  house,  a 
man  who  was  walking  in  advance  of  me,  entered  it.  He  wore  a  blouse  and 
trousers  of  blue  linen  stuff  and  had  a  cap  on  his  head — in  fact  he  was  dressed 
like  a  workman.  He  was  not  very  tall  but  extremely  broad  shouldered.  I 
was,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  see  his  face." 

"  The  description  is  rather  vague,"  said  M.  Billebaude,  knitting  his  grey 
eyebrows,  "  but  may  I  ask  what  is  your  object  in  supplying  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  it  corresponds  with  that  of  a  tenant  of  this  house  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no.  It  is  true  that  I  very  seldom  meet  the  other  people  living 
here,  and  that  I  never  associate  with  them.  However,  I  don't  see  that  there 
is  anything  to  show  that  this  man  does  live  in  the  house." 

"  At  all  events,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now  on  the  premises, 
and  as  there  are  important  reasons  for  having  him  arrested,  I  should  like — " 

"  To  denounce  him  to  the  police,  eh  ?  "  asked  M.  Billebaude,  who  seemed 
highly  astonished  and  also  a  trifle  embarrassed.  "Pray,  what  has  he 
done  ?  " 

"  What  has  he  done,  sir?  You  ask  me  what  he  has  done ? "  retorted  M. 
Hingant,  somewhat  put  out  by  Biilebaude's  supercilious  manner.  "  In  the 
first  place  he  is  an  insurgent." 

"Oh!  I  don't  meddle  in  politics,"  interrupted  the  agent,  "and  if  it's 
only  a  question  of  that — " 

"  If  it  were  only  that,  I  shouldn't  think  of  denouncing  him,"  replied  the 
ex-magistrate  firmly,  "but  I  strongly  suspect  him  of  being  the  scoundrel 
who,  on  June  22nd,  in  cold  blood  and  under  my  very  eyes,  deliberately  shot  a 
gentleman  of  position  in  whom  I  was  interested.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  was  a  downright  murder,  which  all  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  insurrection  cannot  excuse  ;  and  every  honest  man  ought  to  feel  it  his 
duty  to  hand  the  culprit  over  to  the  authorities." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  But  it  was  to  ask  you  to  help  me  in  capturing  him  that  I  called  here 
to-day.  I  should  not  have  come  in,  otherwise,  for  I  am  expected  else- 
where," exclaimed  Jean-Marie,  glancing  at  the  mantelpiece  on  which  stood 
a  black  marble  clock,  surmounted  by  a  statuette  of  Belisarius  holding  out  his 
helmet  for  the  alms  of  charitable  passers  by. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  serving  you,  sir,  out  of  regard  for  our  friend  Galmard  ; 
but  I  must  warn  you  that  criminal  cases  are  not  in  my  line." 

"  But  this  isn't  a  question  of  business  ;  it  is  one  of  rendering  a  service  to 
society  by  having  a  scoundrel  arrested — " 

"I  certainly  should  not  refuse  to  arrest  him  if  I  had  him  under  my 
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thumb ;  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  search  for  him,  for  pray  recollect  that 
I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  police." 

44  Very  well.    I  see  I  made  a  mistake,"  said  M.  Hingant,  ill-humouredly. 
"I  regret  having  disturbed  you,  and  will  wish  you  good  day." 

4 4  Come,  sir,  be  reasonable,"  rejoined  the  agent  coaxingly.  44  You  saw  a 
man,  whom  you  seem  to  suspect,  but  whom  I  have  no  knowledge  of ,  entering 
this  house.  And  you  are  convinced  that  he  is  still  here,  which  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful,  for  since  you  entered  this  room  he  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get 
away.  But  in  any  case,  how  can  I  rush  after  him  from  floor  to  floor  with- 
out causing  a  scandal  which  would  only  serve  to  compromise  us  both  ?  " 

Jean-Marie  made  no  reply,  for  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  M.  Bille- 
baude  was  not  altogether  wrong.  44  Take  my  advice,"  gently  resumed  the 
agent,  who  already  realised  the  success  of  his  eloquence,  44  and  don't  pay 
any  farther  attention  to  this  scamp.  I  will  wager  that  he  is  already  a  long 
way  off,  and  besides,  in  such  times  as  these,  a  man  cannot  be  too  prudent. 
It  is  better  to  let  the  police  act.  The  authorities  have  no  doubt  been  in- 
formed of  this  murder  ? " 

44  Yes,  certainly  they  have ;  for  it  was  committed  near  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  in  presence  of  more  than  sixty  national  guards  who  knew  and 
esteemed  the  murdered  man,  poor  Monsieur  Moulinier,  their  captain." 

A.  nervous  contraction  flashed  like  lightning  over  M.  Billebaude's  placid 
face.  44  It  seems  to  me  that  I  read  something  about  the  matter  in  the  news- 
papers," he  said,  without  displaying  any  further  emotion.  44  May  I  venture 
to  ask  if  you  were  a  friend  of  the  deceased  ?  " 

44  No  sir,  no.    I  had  had  but  a  very  slight  connection  with  him,"  replied 
Jean-Marie,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

44 1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  should  have  been  extremely  sorry  if  the  mis- 
fortune had  affected  you  personally.  Then  the  matter  which  you  thought 
of  confiding  to  me,  on  Galmard's  recommendation,  does  not  concern  Monsieur 
— Monsieur — Moulinier,  I  think  you  said." 

44  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  have  not  the  time  to  explain  it  to  you  now." 

44  May  I  at  least  hope,  however,  that  you  will  not  retain  an  unpleasant 
recollection  of  our  interview,  and  that  at  your  next  visit — " 

44 1 — don't  know,  I  will  see,"  stammered  Jean-Marie,  who  was  not  parti- 
cularly well  satisfied  with  his  first  dealings  with  M.  Billebaude.  44  For  the 
present,  however,  I  must  take  leave  of  you."  He  was  already  on  his  feet, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  make  for  the  door. 

44  What,  sir,  are  you  still  annoyed  with  me?"  the  agent  asked,  barring 
the  way  under  pretext  of  politely  escorting  him  out.  "  Really  now,  you 
are  very  wrong,  for  I  feel  disposed  to  accomplish  miracles  to  serve  you,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  effacing  the  unpleasant  impression  which  you  are  per- 
haps taking  away  with  you.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  our  mutual  friend 
sent  you  to  the  right  person.  Litigation  is  my  forte.  I  fancy  I  know 
something  about  it.  Claims  upon  government,  suits  of  every  imaginable  • 
kind  before  any  known  tribunal,  the  settlement  of  accounts,  the  recovery 
of  bad  debts,  the  drawing  up  of  genealogies — 

44  It  is  not  anything  cf  that  kind,"  M.  Hingant  hastily  exclaimed,  in  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  what  threatened  to  be  an  interminable  enumeration  of 
the  agent's  4  specialties.'  44 1  simply  wish  to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
a  person — " 

44  Who  is  missing,  disappeared,  eh?  And  it  perhaps  occurred  long  ago. 
Upon  my  word,  my  dear  sir,  you  could  not  have  applied  better.  I  am  most 
successful  in  searches  of  that  kind,  for,  without  boasting,  I  have  special 
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gifts  for  following  a  scent  and  searching  archives  and  registers.  My  instinct 
never  deceives  me,  and  I  have  accomplished  incredible  feats  in  that  line. 
With  the  slightest  indication,  the  barest  particulars,  I  can  discover  a  miss- 
ing person  if  he  be  alive,  or  procure  a  certificate  of  his  death,  should  he 
have  died,  just  as  Cuvier,  the  great  Cuvier,  with  one  fragment  of  bone  re- 
constructed an  animal  of  an  extinct  species. " 

The  ex-magistrate  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  found  such  a  skilful  man.  *e  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  in  a 
few  days  from  now,  I  will  offer  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove  your 
skill,  for  by  way  of  information  I  shall  only  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a 
name  and  a  date." 

"That  isn't  much,  but  it  will  suffice,"  replied  Billebaude,  with  superb 
assurance. 

"What,  without  any  further  enlightenment  you  would  undertake  to 
discover — " 

"  Well,  just  try  me.  Tell  me  the  matter  briefly  now  ;  and  when  you  call 
again,  I  shall  perhaps  have  some  news  for  you." 

Hingant  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  agent's  imperturbable  assurance, 
but  there  was  another  point  to  be  settled.  "Before  trusting  you  with  an 
affair  which  would  cost  you  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble,"  said  he,  "  it  would 
be  as  well  to  come  to  an  understanding — " 

"  As  to  my  honorarium  !  That's  useless,  my  dear  sir,  quite  useless.  We 
will  settle  that  later  on,  when  we  have  succeeded.  That  is  my  invariable 
rule.  There  is  no  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  here.  Simply  give  mo  the  few 
particulars  you  have  and  I  will  set  to  work  this  very  evening." 

"I  would  do  so  willingly,  only  I  haven't  time  to  add  certain  necessary  ex- 
planations, for — "  At  this  moment  the  clock  bearing  the  statuette  of  Beli- 
sarius  struck  one  o'clock.  "  Ah  !  good  Heavens,  I  shall  never  get  there  !  " 
added  M.  Hingant,  and  he  darted  to  the  door  without  finishing  his  previous 
sentence. 

This  time  the  agent  was  obliged  to  let  his  visitor  pass  by;  only  he  followed 
him,  bowing  profusely  and  repeating  formulas  of  politeness.  "  I  am 
really  grieved  to  have  detained  you,  my  dear  sir.  I  trust  I  shall  see  you 
again  speedily.  It  is  unfortunate  that  I  cannot  begin  my  search  in  the  mean- 
while, for  want  of  the  person's  name  ;  I  should  feel  very  flattered,  however, 
if  you  would  kindly  leave  me  yours." 

"  Here  is  my  card,  sir,"  said  Hingant  hurrying  across  the  parlour.  "  I 
shall  certainly  call  again  before  the  end  of  the  week.  And  as  for  the  matter 
which  I  shall  then  explain  to  you,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  concerns  a  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Br6hal,  who  must  have  resided  in  Paris  in  July,  1815." 

"  And  you  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of  her  ?  Very  well.  I  shall 
charge  myself  with  the  matter  and  am  confident  I  shall  succeed.  If  I  didn't 
I  ought  to  give  up  business,  for  searches  of  this  kind  are  but  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art." 

"I  trust  that  you  are  right,  sir,  and  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning," 
exclaimed  Jean-Marie  as  soon  as  he  managed  "to  reach  the  landing.  And 
thereupon  he  began  descending  the  stairs  four  at  a  time,  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing his  neck ;  while  M.  Billebaude,  after  closing  his  door,  carefully  entered 
the  name  of  Marie  Brdhal  with  the  date,  July  1S15,  in  his  note-book,  ex- 
amined the  ex-magistrate's  card,  slipped  it  into  a  leather  case  which  never 
left  his  person,  and  returned  to  his  private  room,  rubbing  his  hands  com- 
placently. 

Hingant  did  not  seem  to  be  equally  pleased,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  could 
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"barely  congratulate  himself  on  the  result  of  the  enterprise  which  he  had 
somewhat  thoughtlessly  undertaken.  The  murderer  had  escaped  him,  by 
his  own  fault,  for  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  pursuing  him  up  the 
stairs  instead  of  applying  to  M.  Billebaude  for  help,  he  would  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  arresting  him.  Moreover,  he  now  had  no  time  left  to  search  for 
the  fellow,  for  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  must  be  growing  impatient,  and  he 
had  just  lost  a  full  hour,  thanks  to  the  agent's  loquacity.  However,  he  did 
not  regret  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  skilful  man  who  declared 
that  he  would  be  able  to  find  Marie  Brelial ;  and  the  prospect  thus  offered 
somewhat  consoled  Jean -Marie  for  his  other  misadventures.  4  4  To  the 
Val-de-Grace  and  drive  fast.  I  will  pay  you  well,"  he  cried  out  to  the 
driver  of  his  cab,  which  was  still  waiting  for  him  at  a  short  distance  down 
the  street. 


IX. 

When  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  cried  out :  "  There  is  the  murderer  !  "  she 
had  given  way  to  very  natural  fright.  It  was  also  quite  natural  that  M. 
Hingant  should  start  in  pursuit  of  the  scoundrel  thus  providentially  brought 
within  his  reach  ;  and  more  natural  still  that  Marthe  should  wish  to  ensure 
the  arrest  of  her  father's  murderer.  And  yet  the  result  of  this  logical 
sequence  of  feelings  and  actions  was  to  place  the  girl  in  an  extremely  false 
position.  Scarcely  had  her  old  friend  disappeared  under  the  trees,  than 
she  began  to  regret  having  allowed  him  to  leave  her.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  that  she  found  herself  alone  out  of  doors  in  Paris,  and  without 
precisely  knowing  what  she  was  afraid  of,  she  began  to  feel  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness. Everything  contributed  to  disturb  her,  the  large  garden  which  she 
had  only  visited  once  or  twice  with  her  schoolfellows  when  she  was  very 
young,  the  soldiers  camping  beyond  the  shrubbery,  and  the  long-haired, 
carelessly-dressed  students  who  ogled  her  as  they  passed  by.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  found  herself  lost  in  an  unknown  country,  inhabited  by  strange 
people,  and  she  was  anxious  to  leave  the  spot  as  soon  as  possible.  After  M. 
Hingant's  departure  she  had  remained  standing,  holding  the  permit  in  her 
hand,  without  thinking  of  reading  it,  and  not  daring  either  to  go  off  or  to 
sit  down  again.  However,  when  her  first  emotion  subsided  she  remembered 
that  her  protector  had  given  her  an  appointment  at  the  military  hospital, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go  there  to  join  him  ;  besides  she  did  not 
wish  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  seeing  Paul  Gilbert. 

She  now,  however,  had  an  inkling  of  difficulties  which  she  had  not  pre- 
viously foreseen.  The  idea  of  presenting  herself  alone  and  unprotected  at 
the  gate  of  the  Val-de-Grace  alarmed  her  in  advance,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self that  it  was  hardly  proper  for  a  young  girl  to  enter  all  alone  a  ward  full 
of  wounded  officers.  Jean-Marie's  programme  was  simple  but  not  prudent, 
and,  indeed,  such  a  combination  could  only  have  occurred  to  some  one 
having  but  little  Parisian  experience.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 
From  the  spot  where  Marthe  stood  she  could  perceive  the  dome  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  with  this  to  guide  her  she  ran  but  little  risk  of  losing  her  way, 
however  unfamiliar  she  was  with  the  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  she 
boldly  walked  up  the  Avenue  de  l'Observatoire,  pulling  her  veil  down  over 
her  face  and  carefully  avoiding  all  the  people  whose  appearance  inspired 
her  with  distrust.  She  did  not  walk  rapidly,  however,  for  she  indulged  in  the 
hope  that  M.  Hingant  would  soon  have  finished  pursuing  the  strange  man 
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he  had  gone  after,  and  that  he  and  she  would  reach  the  appointed  spot  at 
the  same  time. 

No  unpleasant  incident  occurred  while  she  was  crossing  the  garden  ;  but 
just  as  she  passed  through  the  gate  she  caught  sight  of  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  be  following  her.  She  quickened  her  pace  without  looking  back, 
rapidly  crossed  the  esplanade  on  which  the  statue  of  Marshal  Ney  now 
stands,  and  turned  down  a  narrow  street  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  her  to 
her  destination.  It  was  rather  deserted,  having  the  high  walls  of  various 
convents  on  either  side,  but  it  was  also  short  and  led  straight  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Jacques  where  there  was  no  dearth  of  passers-by.  Accord- 
ingly Marthe  could  hardly  have  anything  disagreeable  to  fear,  but  she 
heard  behind  her  a  masculine  footfall,  which  seemed  to  come  rapidly  nearer 
and  nearer.  Although  ignorant  of  the  system  followed  by  the  Lovelaces 
who  stalk  the  streets  oi  Paris  in  quest  of  adventures,  her  womanly  instinct 
warned  her  that  she  was  perhaps  threatened  with  some  peril.  The 
nervousness  which  a  repeated  sound,  due  to  a  hidden  cause,  always  pro- 
duces made  her  lose  her  head,  and  she  was  scarcely  half  way  down  the 
street  when  she  began  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Did  the  man  behind  her  do  the  same  ?  She  knew  nothing  about  it,  for 
on  reaching  the  corner  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  she  gave  a  rapid  glance 
to  right  and  left  and  darted  in  the  direction  of  an  open  gateway  guarded 
by  some  soldiers.  Chance  had  favoured  her,  for  she  saw  the  courtyard  of 
the  hospital  extending  in  front.  There  was  a  crowd  round  about  the 
entrance,  visitors  arriving  and  leaving  in  far  greater  numbers  than  usual. 
Young  army  surgeons  passed  by  with  a  busy  air,  white-aproned  nurses  of 
the  male  sex  darted  between  groups  of  lounging  privates,  and  every  now 
and  then  some  officer,  leaning  on  crutches  or  a  cane,  could  be  seen  on  the 
threshold  bidding  good-bye  to  some  friends  who  had  called  to  see  him.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  no  dearth  of  spectators.  The  street  was  full  of 
sight-seers  who  stood  there  killing  time  by  watching  the  sceue,  much  as 
they  would  have  gathered  in  front  of  a  booth  at  a  fair.  The  policeman 
often  had  to  tell  the  loungers  to  "  move  on,"  and  the  sentinels  had  a  deal 
of  trouble  in  keeping  the  gateway  clear.  A  stalwart  porter  stood  there, 
clad  in  a  loose  cloak  and  forage  cap,  and  barring  fully  half  of  the  way 
with  his  bulky  form.  He  examined  the  permits,  admitted  the  people  who 
were  duly  authorized,  and  pitilessly  dismissed  the  others,  behaving,  indeed, 
like  a  man  fully  convinced  of  the  high  importance  of  his  functions.  The 
fact  is,  order  was  very  necessary,  for  the  June  rising  had  filled  the  hospital 
with  wounded,  and  but  few  patients  were  not  asked  for  by  one  or  another 
visitor. 

Marthe,  surprised  and  intimidated  by  the  crush,  looked  round  her  on  all 
sides  in  the  hope  of  espying  M.  Hingant,  but  the  old  magistrate  was  not  to 
be  seen.  She  then  thought  of  waiting  for  him,  and  glided  timidly  along  the 
side-walk  bordering  the  railing  of  the  courtyard.  It  was  necessary  to 
elbow  one's  way  through  the  throng,  and  the  spot  was  not  at  all  suited  to  a 
girl  whose  toilet,  simple  as  it  was,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  careless 
attire  of  the  people  round  about.  Marthe  soon  fancied  that  some  of  the 
loungers  were  eyeing  her  with  mocking  attention,  and  that  her  persistence 
in  waiting  provoked  whispers  and  smiles.  The  women  seemed  to  take  her 
measure  with  a  sneering  air  ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  weaker  sex  was 
mainly  represented  by  some  old,  sordid  looking  harpies. 

Martha  was  speedily  disconcerted  by  all  this  ;  and  reflecting  that  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  enter  the  hospital,  she  drew  together  her 
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courage,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  approaching  the  porter  to 
whom  she  handed  the  permit  with  a  trembling  hand.  The  imposing 
functionary  took  it,  read  it  and  returned  it  to  her,  saying  :  "  I'm  very 
sorry,  my  little  lady,  but  you  can't  go  in  with  a  pass  made  out  in  a 
gentleman's  name,  especially  when  one's  as  pretty  as  you  are." 

Marthe  lacked  the  strength  to  answer  a  single  word  ;  but  she  turned  so 
pale  that,  despite  her  veil,  the  porter  remarked  her  emotion.  "  You  mustn't 
worry,5'  said  he  with  jeering  complacency,  "I  know  that  it's  hard  to  have 
to  go  home  again  without  seeing  one's  lover,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  My 
orders  are  very  strict  to-day.  Come  back  next  week  ;  perhaps  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  let  you  in." 

Mademoiselle  Moulinier  was  no  longer  listening.  She  turned  away  from 
the  gate,  staggering  and  trying  to  pass  through  the  crowd ;  but  her  failure 
had  had  many  witnesses,  and  it  sufficed  to  rouse  that  cruel  instinct  which 
impels  ill-bred  people  to  jeer  at  the  weak. 

"  Hallo  !  "said  one  old  harpy,  "  so  that  pert  looking  thing  wanted  to  get 
in  without  a  pass." 

"  She  needn't  have  rigged  herself  out  so  fine,"  said  another. 

"  She's  got  plenty  of  bounce  to  run  after  her  sweetheart  at  the  hospital !  " 
declared  a  third. 

These  coarse  jibes  resounded  in  Marthe's  ears  and  she  felt  like  fainting. 
Without  quite  understanding  what  was  said,  she  realized  that  the  bystanders 
were  throwing  mud  at  her.  The  jeers  increased,  moreover,  and  very  soon 
people  began  to  surround  her.  Fortunately,  as  it  seemed,  at  this  critical 
moment  a  voice  whispered  in  her  ear:  "  Take  my  arm,  madame,  and  don't 
be  afraid." 

Marthe  complied,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  about,  and  without 
even  daring  to  look  at  the  generous  man  who  thus  came  to  her  assistance. 
His  help  seemed  very  appropriate,  but  at  first  it  excited  the  crowd  all  the 
more.  The  clamour  became  almost  threatening,  and  injurious  epithets 
were  showered  like  hail  upon  the  girl  and  her  protector. 

"  It  seems  she  has  two  sweethearts,  one  inside  and  the  other  here, "  said 
one  of  the  harpies  who  had  spoken  before. 

"  A  soldier  and  a  civilian  ! "  echoed  another. 

"The  trooper's  jilted  !  "  was  the  retort,  and  then  came  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment. 

Indeed,  hoarse  laughter  followed  each  coarse  jest,  and  in  the  whole  crowd 
not  one  voice  was  raised  in  defence  of  poor  Marthe.  The  stranger,  who 
alone  had  taken  her  side,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  try  and  answer  the 
jibes,  but  to  move  on  as  fast  as  was  practicable.  The  poor  girl,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  scarcely  had  the  strength  to  walk,  her  legs  seemed  to  give  way  be- 
neath her.  "Fear  nothing,"  whispered  her  protector,  who  was  perhaps 
more  uneasy  than  he  seemed,  "  keep  up  for  five  minutes  and  we  shall  have 
escaped  them." 

Marthe  barely  listened,  but  mechanically  tried  to  fly  from  this  danger 
which  she  no  longer  exactly  realised  as  she  had  pretty  well  lost  her  head. 
But  one  thought  was  clearly  present  in  her  mind.  She  hoped  she  would 
see  M.  Hingant  appear.  But  the  old  magistrate  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
the  brawlers  were  still  howling  behind  Marthe  and  her  defender.  The 
police  were  not  numerous  enough  to  assert  their  authority,  and  the  tumult 
already  threatened  to  become  a  chase,  when  a  fresh  incident  fortunately 
occurred.  An  omnibus  was  coming  at  full  trot  down  the  Faubourg  St.  Jac- 
ques, which  was  then  extremely  narrow,  and  the  throng  had  to  disperse 
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on  either  side,  to  avoid  being  crushed.  The  brawlers  vented  their  spite  on 
the  driver,  but  the  huge  vehicle  followed  its  course,  splashing  the  mob  by 
way  of  revenge  with  the  muddy  water  in  the  gutters. 

Marthe  and  her  defender,  who  were  slightly  in  advance  of  the  crowd,  had 
managed  to  glide  between  the  houses  and  the  omnibus  wheels,  while  the 
shouting  mass  was  still  revolving  in  confusion  in  front  of  the  horses.  The 
stranger  turned  this  momentary  respite  to  good  account  with  singular  skill 
and  speed.  "Try  and  run,"  he  said  to  the  girl,  "another  twenty  paces 
and  we  shall  be  free  from  danger."  And  at  the  same  time,  holding  her 
firmly  by  the  arm,  he  succeeded  in  dragging  her  along,  so  that  before  the 
thoroughfare  had  become  clear  behind  them  they  had  reached  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  des  Feuillantines. 

"This  way  and  we  are  saved,"  said  the  stranger  whose  assurance  restored 
Marthe's  strength  ;  and  she  hastened  on  without  even  asking  where  she  was 
being  taken.  If  she  had  been  calmer  and  more  possessed,  she  would  have 
hesitated  before  blindly  darting  under  a  broad  archway  the  door  of  which 
stood  open.  There  again,  had  she  been  able  to  recover  herself,  she  would 
certainly  have  declined  to  proceed  any  further.  But  the  tumult  of  the 
street  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  she  imagined  that  she  could  ever  dis- 
tinguish the  noise  of  the  mob  still  hastening  in  pursuit  of  her ;  so  that  her 
only  thought  was  to  escape  its  persecution. 

"Come  in,  quick,"  said  the  man  in  whom  she  fancied  she  could  trust.  She 
did  not  even  take  the  time  to  look  where  he  was  leading  her,  and  before  she 
realised  what  had  happened  she  found  herself  in  a  large  room,  lighted  by 
two  high  windows.  It  was  the  main  apartment  of  a  suite  situated  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house  in  which  she  had  found  a  refuge.  Her  obliging 
guide  had  merely  had  to  slip  a  key  into  the  lock  of  a  door  on  one  side  of  the 
vaulted  passage. 

He  was  plainly  at  home  ;  and  indeed  he  soon  shewed,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  that  such  was  the  case.  He  began  by  slipping  a  bolt,  no  doubt  as 
a  precautionary  measure  in  case  the  crowd  should  think  of  invading  his 
abode;  then  he  laid  his  hat  on  a  table,  carelessly  passed  one  hand  through  his 
hair,  and  giving  himself  a  glance  in  a  mirror,  rolled  an  arm  chair  forward. 
Marthe  who  was  breathless  and  half  dying  of  fright,  sank  on  to  the  pro- 
ferred  seat,  and  for  the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes  in  view  of  looking  at 
her  generous  protector.  He  was  a  fair-haired  young  man,  elegantly,  or  one 
might  have  said,  sumptuously  dressed,  for  a  treble  gold  chain  dangled  across 
his  white  waistcoat,  and  there  was  a,diamondpin  in  his  blue  silk  cravat.  More- 
over, he  wore  a  coat  with  metal  buttons,  pearl-grey  kid  gloves,  and  patent 
leather  boots  so  shiny  that  one  could  see  one's  face  in  them.  However,  his 
features  though  regular  were  wanting  in  expression,  and  his  bearing  was  any- 
thing but  distingue,  albeit  he  affected  an  easy  air.  He  remained  standing  in 
front  of  the  young  girl,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile.  "  How  fortunate  that 
I  passed  by  !  "  he  exclaimed,  without  any  preamble.  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
me,  little  one,  you  would  have  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an 
hour.    The  Parisians  are  not  easy  to  deal  with." 

Marthe  started  and  a  flush  overspread  her  cheeks.  She  had  never  been 
spoken  to  in  such  a  tone  before,  and  she  regretted  that  she  had  been  so  con- 
fiding. "  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me,"  she  said,  "but — " 

"  Oh  !  nevermind  the  thanks,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you — for  I  followed  you  from  the  Luxembourg  without  being 
able  to  overtake  you.    Do  you  know,  you  can  trot  along  fast  enough  with 
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those  pretty  little  feet  of  yours  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  making  a 
movement  as  if  to  draw  nearer. 

Mademoiselle  Moulinier  sprang  up  abruptly,  indignation  had  restored 
her  strength.  "  You  are  mistaken  concerning  me,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a 
cold  dignity  which  momentarily  calmed  her  host's  transports. 

"  No,  upon  my  word,  I'm  .not  mistaken,"  he  resumed,  sneering. 
"  I  see  well  enough  how  pretty  you  are,  and  as  a  fellow  need  not  be  very 
shrewd  to  guess  that  you  were  going  to  the  Val-de-Grace  to  see  your  lover,  I 
don't  hesitate  to  offer  you  a  champagne  dinner.  That  will  certainly  be 
preferable  to  tasting  hospital  tisane  !  " 

' '  This  is  infamous,"  murmured  the  girl,  who  could  barely  repress  her 
tears. 

"  Bah  !  and  why,  pray?  Ah,  I  see,  you  take  me  for  a  humbug,  because 
I  reside  in  the  students'  quarter.  But  have  no  fear,  I'm  not  a  saw- 
bones, and  if  I  reside  here,  it  is  because  I  have  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  when  I  want  to  make  merry  I  cross  the  Seine.  My  means  allow  it. 
I  am  a  landowner,  my  .dear,  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  show  you  this."  As  he 
spoke,  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  glazed  card,  on  which  one  read  : 
Charles  Du  Gen&t,  Land  Owner.  There  was  at  least  a  half  inch  of  space 
between  the  preposition  and  the  name  that  followed  it. 

"  I  wish  to  leave  this  house,  sir,"  said  Marthe  in  a  firm  voice,  ' 6  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  pass." 

'*  You  are  mad,  my  duck.  Have  you  thought  of  the  blackguards  who 
are  waiting  for  you  in  the  street  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  expose  myself  to  their  insults  than  submit  to  yours." 

"  I  insult  you  ?  Not  at  all.  It's  you  who  misunderstand  my  compli- 
ments.  Come,  don't  be  pert,  but  sit  down  and  let  us  have  a  chat." 

6 '  Will  you  open  the  door  for  me  ?  "  inquired  Marthe  taking  a  step  to- 
wards the  portal. 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  mean  to  go,  my  pretty  one  ?  " 

"To  the  house  of  a  man  in  whose  presence  you  would  not  dare  to  act  as 
you  are  doing  now." 

"Your  soldier?  Come,  come,  you  know  very  well  that  you  won't  be 
allowed  to  enter." 

"Iam  going  to  my  father's,  sir,  and  I  shall  tell  him  some  one  has  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  a  young  girl's  inexperience  and  fright." 

Marthe  had  thought  of  M.  Hingant,  and  she  hoped  that  by  giving  him 
the  name  of  father  before  her  odious  persecutor,  she  would  escape  all  further 
danger.  But  the  handsome  Charles  began  to  laugh  and  twirled  his 
moustaches. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  he,  "you  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  will  see  you  home 
myself — when  we  have  dined.    In  the  meantime,  little  one — " 

At  this  moment  a  violent  ring  at  the  bell  interrupted  him.  "Who  the 
devil  can  have  come  to  bother  me  ?  "  the  young  fellow  muttered.  "  It  can't 
be  any  of  my  neighbours,  as  it  isn't  yet  the  hour  for  absinthe.  Can  it  be  that 
some  of  the  scamps  who  pursued  us  have  thought  of  besieging  my  rooms  ? 
,   I  shouldn't  care  for  a  joke  of  that  kind." 

Marthe  said  nothing,  but  she  gently  moved  nearer  to  the  door,  for  she 
had  determined  to  call  for  help,  and  wished  to  be  heard  outside.  There 
soon  came  a  second  ring  at  the  bell,  even  more  violent  than  the  first  one, 
then  as  a  third  resounded,  one  heard  a  voice,  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  girl,  calling  :  "  Charles  !  Charles  !  Make  haste  and  open  the  door. 
I  know  vou  are  there,  and  I  want  to  speak  with  you." 
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Charles  no  doubt  recognised  the  voice,  for  he  made  a  gesture  of  surprise 
and  impatience.  44  That's  all  that  was  wanting,"  he  growled  sulkily. 
* 4  What  can  have  brought  the  old  fellow  here  ?  Bah  !  I  sha'n't  let  him  in,"  he 
added,  snapping  his  fingers. 

44  You  will  open  the  door  at  once,  sir,"  now  said  Marthe. 

44  We  will  see  about  that." 

"  If  you  don't  I  shall  call  to  the  person  who  is  outside." 

Dugenet,  the  most  elegant  of  the  old  privateersman's  three  nephews,  cut 
a  sorry  figure  at  that  moment,  and,  not  knowing  exactly  what  decision  to 
come  to,  cast  furious  glances  at  his  piisoner.  44  Come,  Charles,  don't  keep 
me  waiting,"  resumed  the  visitor.  * 4  I'm  in  a  hurry  ;  and  besides,  I  will 
not  detain  you  long," 

"  The  old  fool !  May  lightning  confound  him  !  "  muttered  Charles. 

And  turning  to  the  girl,  he  added  :  "  Just  be  careful  not  to  make  a 
scandal.  In  the  first  place,  I  warn  you  that  it  will  do  no  good,  for  I  shall 
not  let  you  escape."  Convinced  that  this  threat  would  suffice  to  intimi- 
date Marthe,  he  resolved  to  draw  the  bolt,  and  set  the  door  ajar  with  the 
intention  of  slipping  outside,  and  talking  to  his  importunate  visitor  in  the 
corridor.  But  he  had  scarcely  drawn  the  bolt,  when  the  door,  violently 
pushed,  flew  wide  open,  and  a  man  burst  in  like  a  whirlwind. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  quite  out  of  breath,  44  if  you  only 
knew  what  has  happened  !  A  misfortune,  a  great  misfortune,  and  it's 
all  my  own  fault !  I  have  come  to  you  for  help  for  you  know  the 
neighbourhood,  and  can  help  me  to  find  her.  I  was  told  that  she  came  this 
way." 

44  Find  whom  ?  What  misfortune  are  you  speaking  of  ?  "  inquired  Charles, 
trying  to  place  himself  in  front  of  the  intruder,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  Marthe. 

But  this  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed.  A  cry  of  joy  resounded  behind  him, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  prevent  it  the  girl,  gliding  along  close  to  the  wall, 
flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  friend  that  Heaven  had  sent  her,  indeed 
into  the  arms  of  M.  Hingant  as  the  reader  will  have  already  guessed. 
* 4  You — is  it  you  ?  Ah,  I  am  saved  !  "  she  faltered,  clinging  tightly  to  the 
old  man's  breast. 

44  And  I  have  found  you  at  last,  my  child,"  said  worthy  Jean-Marie, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  44  Ah,  I  have  cursed  my  folly  in  leaving  you  un- 
protected. But  if  you  only  knew  how  one  thing  led  to  another,  it  was 
perfect  fatality. " 

L^ridan's  nephew  gazed  at  the  embraces,  listened  to  what  was  said  in  pro- 
found astonishment,  racking  his  brain  in  vain  to  discover  what  possible  bond 
could  exist  between  the  ex- justice  of  the  peace  and  the  pretty  girl  whom  he  had 
taken  for  a  grisette ;  he  even  began  to  doubt  Hingant's  strict  morality. 
At  all  events  the  adventure  did  not  amuse  Charles,  who  was  extremely  anxious 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his  uncle's  friend.  Not  that  he  in  the  least 
suspected  that  the  magistrate  held  a  will  which  might  send  him,  the  hand- 
some irresistible  Dugenet,  back  to  the  broker's  shop  at  Saint  Malo  ;  but  he 
realised  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  the  friendship  of  a  justly  respected  man, 
and  he  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  interest  which  the  old  magistiate  had  con- 
tinued to  shew  in  his  welfare  since  his  arrival  in  Paris.  So  he  tried  to  invent 
some  clever  falsehood  to  explain  Marthe's  presence  in  his  rooms,  but  his  im- 
agination, by  no  means  a  fertile  one,  failed  to  devise  one.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Jean-Marie  personally  came  to  his  aid.  "Ah,"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
when  his  emotion  had  somewhat  subsided,  44  this  must  certainly  be  an  inter- 
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position  of  Providence — the  selection  of  the  nephew  of  my  best  friend  to 
act  as  the  defender,  the  protector  of  my  adopted  daughter." 

"  His  adopted  daughter  !  "  said  Charles  to  himself,  in  utter  confusion. 

"  The  nephew  of  his  best  friend  !  "  muttered  Marthe  overcome  with  as- 
tonishment. Her  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  that  this  young  man's  in- 
famous conduct  was  not  even  suspected  by  her  protector,  and  she  resolved 
to  disclose  the  truth.  "  Tell  me  nothing,  mademoiselle;  I  can  guess  all,"  said 
Hingant,  with  a  cordial  smile.  And  after  making  a  friendly  gesture  which 
silenced  her  he  shewed  her  that  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  benevolence 
by  resuming  :  "  I  heard  all  about  the  affair  outside  the  hospital.  It  was  my 
fault  if  they  refused  to  admit  you  with  that  accursed  permit,  my  dear 
Marthe.  I  had  not  reflected  that  it  was  in  my  name.  When  I  explained 
the  matter  to  the  porter  he  apologized.  Then  I  spoke  to  a  policeman,  who 
described  the  abominable  conduct  of  those  loiterers,  but  he  could  not  tell  me 
what  had  become  of  you.  He  had  seen  a  young  man  offer  you  his  arm,  and 
he  thought  you  had  made  your  escape  by  way  of  the  Rue  des  Feuillantines. 
I  felt  disposed  to  tear  my  hair — that  is,  the  little  that  remains  of  it.  Where 
should  I  look  for  ycu?  To  whom  should  I  apply  for  help?  I  couldn't 
question  the  wretched  set  crowding  the  street.  I  think  I  should  have  gone 
mad  if  an  inspiration  had  not  occurred  to  me.  I  recollected  that  Charles 
lived  here,  and  thought  of  coming  to  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing of  the  affair.  Ah,  I  did  not  anticipate  I  should  be  so  extremely  for- 
tunate." And  suddenly  taking  hold  of  both  the  young  man's  hands,  and 
pressing  them  affectionately,  he  added  effusively  :  "  What  you  have  done, 
Charles,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  I  recognize  the  blood  of  Me"riadec 
LCridan  in  you.  If  he  were  still  alive,  he  would  thank  you,  as  I  do  with 
ail  my  heart ;  but  as  we  have  lost  him,  recollect  that  you  have  in  me,  a 
friend,  a  father — " 

Hingant  paused,  half  stifled  by  emotion.  It  may  be,  such  was  his  enthusi- 
asm, that  he  had  secretly  vowed  never  to  find  the  privateersman's  legatee — 
the  Marie  Br6hal,  whose  discovery  might  utterly  ruin  this  generous  heir- 
at-law.  Marthe  lowered  her  eyes  and  asked  herself  whether  she  ought  to 
undeceive  the  old  magistrate  to  whom  she  owed  so  much.  Charles's  con- 
duct had  been  infamous,  but  to  reveal  the  truth  she  must  deeply  wound  M. 
Hingant's  kind  heart.  The  rascally  coxcomb  stood  there  before  her,  eyeing 
her  furtively,  as  if  entreating  her  not  to  ruin  him.  She  fancied  she  could 
read  a  feeling  of  repentance  on  hi*  face,  and  so  she  remained  silent. 

"  Come,  my  children,  joy  makes  me  garrulous,"  resumed  the  ex-magistrate, 
gaily,  '*  and  I  have  even  forgotten  to  introduce  you  to  each  other.  I  really 
believe  I  am  falling  into  second  childhood.  My  dear  Marthe,  you  are  in- 
debted for  this  service  to  my  young  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  Monsieur 
Charles  Dugenet.  My  dear  Charles,  you  have  saved  Mademoiselle  Moulinier, 
the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Moulinier,  a  rich  and  honourable  merchant  of  Paris, 
for  whom  she  is  in  mourning.  He  was  killed  during  the  late  unfortunate 
riots  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the  National  Guard,  to  which  I  belong  ; 
and  I  have  considered  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  watch  over  his 
daughter  until  the  business  affairs  which  always  follow  such  a  sad  event 
are  settled." 

"The  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant !  "  Dugenet  said,  to  himself.  "  The 
deuce  !  and  I  took  her  for  something  disreputable." 

"And  now,  my  friend,"  resumed  Jean-Marie,  "you  must  understand 
that  mademoiselle  requires  rest  after  such  trying  emotion.  We  will  leave 
you  now.    My  cab  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques. 
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Come,  my  dear  Marthe  ;  and  you,  Charles,  you  must  not  defer  calling  on  us. 
You  will  be  received  with  open  arms."  And  M.  Hingant,  after  again  press- 
ing Charles's  hand,  went  off  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  who  was  only  too 
glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  society  of  her  persecutor. 

Charles,  left  to  himself,  stroked  his  chin  and  muttered:  "The  girl  is 
pretty,  and  must  be  a  good  match.    Dear  me,  why  shouldn't  I  marry  her  ?" 


X. 

Great  as  had  been  M.  Hingant  s  and  Marthe's  emotion  on  this  eventful 
day,  they  did  not  devote  the  morrow  to  rest,  much  as  they  stood  in  need  of 
it.  It  was  time  for  the  young  girl  to  return  to  the  rooms  on  the  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle,  if  only  to  ascertain  correctly  in  what  situation  her  father's 
death  had  placed  her.  The  ex-magistrate  had  decided  to  accompany  her  to 
her  old  home,  and  he  felt  somewhat  uneasy  concerning  the  investigation  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  for  Marthe's  replies  to  his  questions  about  M. 
Moulinier  had  been  anything  but  reassuring.  He  divined  that  there  was 
some  mystery  connected  with  the  death  of  the  deceased,  with  whose  private 
affairs  not  even  his  own  daughter  was  acquainted;  the  story  of  his  life  with 
his  wife  was  fraught  with  ominous  particulars,  and  Hingant  suspected  that 
an  unhappy  past  had  preceded  a  compulsory  union  of  two  uncongenial  per- 
sons. However,  the  causes  of  M.  Moulinier's  marriage  interested  him  less 
than  the  consequences  of  his  decease.  The  first  point  was  to  watch  over 
the  orphan's  interests  and  ascertain  whether  she  was  rich  or  poor.  To  tell 
the  truth,  M.  Hingant  felt  almost  confident  that  she  would  inherit  at  least 
a  modest  competence,  for  a  fortune  invested  in  business  does  not  disappear 
with  its  possessor ;  and,  even  admitting  that  the  father  had  experienced  re- 
verses, the  daughter  ought  still  to  inherit  sufficient  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  want.  In  Paris  the  figure  of  one's  rental  usually  serves  as  an 
estimate  for  one's  income,  and  M.  Moulinier's  suite  of  rooms  on  the  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle,  must  certainly  have  been  expensive.  However,  the  de- 
ceased had  only  kept  one  servant,  who  had  thought  proper  to  abandon 
Marthe  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  began  throwing  up  their  barricade.  Still 
the  fact  that  this  woman  had  been  the  sole  retainer  of  the  household  might 
have  no  importance  after  all.  It  might  only  be  the  result  of  habits  formed 
earlier  in  life.  Having  taken  all  these  considerations  into  account,  Jean- 
Marie  concluded  that  there  would  still  be  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
deceased's  affairs.  So  with  a  light  step  he  escorted  Marthe  to  her  former 
abode. 

The  distance  is  short  from  the  Rue  Bergere  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and 
they  speedily  reached  the  house,  the  front  of  which  was  riddled  with 
bullets.  The  girl  was  greatly  moved  on  seeing  the  window  where  the 
murderer  had  stationed  himself,  and  M.  Hingant,  to  curtail  her  emotion, 
quickly  led  her  under  the  entrance  archway.  They  there  met  the  door- 
keeper, who  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  in  his  apron  pockets.  This  fellow,  like  M.  Moulinier's  servant, 
had  deemed  it  prudent  to  decamp  on  the  day  of  the  conflict,  and  had  only 
returned  when  quiet  was  re-established.  M.  Hingant  was  aware  of  this,  hav- 
ing previously  made  some  inquiries,  so  he  held  the  fellow  in  but  little 
esteem  ;  still  he  relied  upon  obtaining  some  information  from  him. 

On  perceiving  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the  doorkeeper  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  but  condescended  to  lift  his  cap.    "  What !  is  it  you,  ma'm'selle  ? ' 
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he  exclaimed,  sneeringly.  "I  really  didn't  expect  to  see  you  back  so 
soon. " 

4 'Mademoiselle  took  refuge  at  my  house,"  said  Jean-Marie,  drily,  greatly 
displeased  by  the  man's  tone. 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  scoundrel. 

"And  now  she  wishes  to  return  to  her  own  home,"  continued  the  old 
man,  beginning  to  lose  patience.    "  Give  her  the  key  to  the  apartments." 

"  Oh  !  no  key's  necessary.  The  National  Guards  burst  the  door  open, 
and  anybody  can  go  in  who  chooses. " 

"What  !  you  have  left  a  tenant's  furniture  at  the  disposal  of  any  chance 
comer,  instead  of  having  two  or  three  broken  boards  and  a  lock  replaced?  " 

"Dear  me,  p'r'aps  I  ought  to  have  met  such  expenses  out  of  my  own 
pocket.  The  landlord's  in  the  country.  So  who  would  have  repaid  me  ? 
You  would,  eh  ? " 

"I,  or  mademoiselle  might.  It  matters  little  which.  You  might  have 
been  sure  that  you  would  lose  nothing,  and  such  negligence  is  certainly 
very  culpable.    You  compel  me  to  tell  you  so. " 

"  That's  all  the  same  to  me,  as  I  don't  know  you,  and,  as  for  ma'm'selle, 
I  have  my  reasons  for  not  feeling  confident.  Her  father  already  owed  two 
quarters'  rent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  now  running,  and  the  15th  of  July 
isn't  far  off." 

j  ^  M.  Hingant  turned  pale,  not  so  much  from  anger  as  from  the  consterna- 
1  tion  caused  him  by  this  revelation.  He  realized,  however,  the  necessity  of 
1  at  once  sparing  Marthe  any  unpleasant  humiliation,  and  he  said,  as  coldly 
1  as  he  could  :  "  I  did  not  request  any  of  these  details.  You  shall  be  paid 
'  to-morrow.  You  need  only  send  the  receipts  to  me.  Here  is  my  address. 
|  Go  up,  mademoiselle,"  he  added,  turning  to  Marthe.  "  You,  doorkeeper, 
fetch  me  a  carpenter  and  a  locksmith  at  once.  Here  are  five  francs  for  your 
trouble.  I  am  going  to  inspect  the  rooms,  and  I  shall  not  leave  the  house 
until  the  door  is  replaced." 

The  sight  of  a  five-franc  piece  had  a  magic  effect  on  the  doorkeeper,  and 
I  the  perusal  of  the  card  which  M.  Hingant  likewise  handed  him,  came  as  an 
effectual  damper  upon  his  insolence.  The  words  < '  ex- justice  of  the  peace  " 
inscribed  below  our  old  friend's  name  usually  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
impudent  fellows.  "If  monsieur  answers  for  the  rent,  that  alters  the  case 
entirely,"  muttered  the  Cerberus.  "Monsieur  may  rest  assured  that  the 
workmen  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  if  monsieur  needs  me—" 
"All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  go  for  the  men  at  once,"  Jean-Marie  inter- 
rupted, dismissing  the  scamp  with  a  peremptory  gesture,  and  then  he 
followed  Marthe  up  the  stairs. 

Matters  looked  bad,  the  arrogance  of  doorkeepers  always  being  in  an  in- 
i  verse  ratio  to  the  good  credit  of  tenants.  It  was  evident  that  this  fellow 
.  believed  in  the  complete  ruin  of  the  deceased  Moulinier.  Perhaps  he  had 
1  proofs  of  it,  and  M.  Hingant  resolved  to  question  him  in  private  later  on. 
'  For  the  time  being  he  was  solely  occupied  with  Marthe,  whom  he  watched 
.  furtively.  Her  manner  was  resigned,  rather  than  irritated,  and  one  was 
•  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  she  had  expected  this  disagreeable  scene. 

The  doorkeeper  had  told  the  truth  about  the  door.  The  damage  wrought 
j  by  the  captain's  avengers  had  not  been  repaired— not  even  on  the  floor  be- 
;  low,  where  the  door  of  the  flat  had  been  so  completely  shattered  that  M. 
;  Hingant  glanced  inside  and  noticed  that  there  was  no  furniture  in  the 
|  rooms— a  proof  that  they  had  been  unoccupied  when  the  murderer  secreted 
;  himself  there.    The  ex-magistrate  had  investigated  various  criminal  cases 
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during  his  time,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  doorkeeper  had  perhaps 
given  the  key  of  the  apartments  to  the  murderer  before  leaving  the  house 
on  the  morning  of  June  22nd.    This  was  another  matter  for  future  inquiry. 

But  a  few  fragments  of  the  door  leading  into  M.  Moulinier's  apartments 
remained.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  entrance,  so  Hingant  and  Marthe 
stepped  inside  and  went,  though  not  without  keen  emotion,  through  the 
various  rooms.  The  different  articles  of  furniture  were  all  in  their  accus- 
tomed places,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  hangings,  which  had  been 
pierced  by  bayonet  thrusts,  there  was  nothing  that  showed  any  signs  of  the 
invasion.  The  secret  door  had  been  left  open,  it  had  not  been  seriously  in- 
jured, and  the  portrait  of  Marthe's  mother  was  quite  undamaged.  "My 
dear  child,"  said  Jean-Marie,  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  sorrowful  feelings 
she  plainly  experiences,  "  it  seems  to  me  necessary  that  we  should  take  away 
your  family  papers  this  very  day,  for  I  have  no  confidence  in  your  door- 
keeper. The  papers  will  be  much  safer  at  my  house,  and  we  can  examine 
them  there  more  at  our  leisure.  You  must  of  course  know  where  your 
father  kept  them." 

"  Well  I  don't,"  replied  Marthe,  M  I  even  believe  he  kept  nothing  of  the 
kind  here.  Still  my  mother  and  myself  scarcely  ever  entered  his  study, 
and  perhaps  we  may  find  something  in  the  drawers  of  his  writing-table." 

"We  will  make  sure  of  that  at  once,"  replied  M.  Hingant,  whose  face- 
grew  more  and  more  gloomy.  They  again  crossed  the  suite  of  rooms,  and 
the  old  man  now  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  the  luxury  was  only 
apparent.  The  furniture  might  have  passed  for  sumptuous,  had  it  been 
fresher  ;  but  on  examining  it  closely,  one  easily  perceived  that  the  silk 
upholstery  of  the  arm-chairs  was  badly  worn,  the  hangings  faded,  and  the 
mahogany  warped.  Threadbare  carpets  were  still  upon  the  floor,  though  it 
was  the  height  of  summer,  a  significant  symptom  of  poverty  to  any  one 
more  familiar  than  J ean-Marie  with  the  secret  miseries  of  Parisian  life.  The 
owner  had  possessed  the  money  to  buy  them  in  former  years,  but  he  had 
none  left  to  pay  men  to  remove  them. 

M.  Moulinier's  private  sanctum  was  even  less  well  furnished.  Some 
faded  green  serge  curtains  at  the  windows,  four  straw-seated  chairs,  the 
familiar  round- back  leather-covered  writing-chair,  the  usual  walnut  table 
on  which  stood  an  inkstand,  in  which  the  ink  had  long  since  dried  up 
and  a  bundle  of  quill  pens  which  had  never  been  used  ;  these  were  the  only 
objects  visible,  and  their  appearance  indicated  not  merely  poverty,  but  also 
neglect  and  abandonment.  It  was  evident  that  M.  Moulinier  had  not 
worked  in  this  room  for  a  long  time  past,  and  that  an  inspection  of  his  drawers 
would  lead  to  no  good  result.  Nevertheless  M.  Hingant  opened  them 
and  examined  them  carefully,  one  after  the  other.  They  were  all  empty. 
"How  strange,"  muttered  the  old  magistrate,  disconcerted.  "Monsieur 
Moulinier  must  have  kept  some  papers  here.  There  must  be  some  hiding- 
place,  and  if  necessary  I  will  have  the  walls  sounded,  the  furniture  taken 
to  pieces,  and — ,; 

"  Here  are  the  locksmith  and  the  carpenter,  sir,"  at  this  moment  said  the 
obsequious  voice  of  the  doorkeeper,  who  suddenly  appeared,  cap  in  hand. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  speak  to  them,"  said  M.  Hingant,  and  turning  to  Marthe, 
he  added  :  "you  will  allow  me  to  go  and  give  the  proper  orders  to  these 
men,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  in  my  mother's  room,"  the  girl  promptly  replied. 
Jean-Marie  realised  that  she  wished  to  pray  beside  Madame  Moulinier's 
death  bed,  and  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand  he  indicated  how  much  he 
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approved  of  her  filial  piety.  She  went  off  thanking  him  with  a  glance ; 
and  Hingant  entered  the  drawing-room  where  the  men  were  waiting.  They 
both  had  open,  frank  faces,  and  a  mere  look  sufficed  to  show  one  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  pretended  artisans  who  work  three  days  a 
week  and  spend  the  other  four  in  drinking.  "  I  have  brought  you  the 
carpenter  and  locksmith  that  the  deceased  used  to  employ,"  now  remarked 
the  doorkeeper. 

"We  worked  for  Monsieur  Moulinier,  during  three  years,"  exclaimed 
both  men,  at  the  same  time. 

"So  much  the  better,  my  friends,"  replied  Hingant.  ' '  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent recommendation  to  me,  and  I  am  really  glad  to  be  able  to  employ 
you.  I  wish  you  to  repair  the  outer  door  as  soon  as  possible,  as  well  as  a 
secret  lock  which  has  been  forced." 

"That  of  the  little  door  leading  to  the  servants'  staircase?"  asked  the 
locksmith. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  it,  then?"  said  the  ex-magistrate  rather  sur- 
prised. 

" I  should  think  so.    It  was  I  who  placed  it  there." 
"  That's  capital,  you  can  set  to  work  at  once." 

"And  I,"  said  the  carpenter,  "more  than  once  repaired  the  furniture 
here.  As  I  do  a  bit  in  that  line,  Monsieur  Moulinier  always  sent  for  me. 
He  wouldn't  employ  any  one  else." 

"Indeed, "  remarked  Hingant,  and  a  new  idea  occurring  to  him  he  turned  to 
the  locksmith  and  said,  "  pray  repair  the  spring  concealed  in  the  wood- work 
at  once.  However,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  desires  to  take  the  portrait 
away  with  her,  and  at  present  the  spring  is  concealed  in  the  frame." 

"Oh,  it  will  be  easy  enough — a  screw  to  move  and  a  hole  to  hide  that's 
all.    I'll  go  and  see  to  it  at  once." 

"  And  I  will  join  you  in  a  minute  or  two,"  replied  M.  Hingant. 

"Has  monsieur  any  need  of  me?"  now  inquired  the  doorkeeper,  be- 
coming more  and  more  polite.  "My  duties  call  me  below,  and  if  monsieur 
will  permit — " 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  You  can  go  down,  but  come  to  my  house  to- 
morrow with  your  receipts  ready — " 

"Monsieur  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  forget  to  do  so.  I  am  known 
for  my  punctuality." 

"  Then  it's  settled,"  M.  Hingant  interrupted,  impatiently.  The  door- 
keeper finally  decided  to  return  to  his  post,  and  backed  out  of  the  room 
with  a  profusion  of  bows,  with  which  Marthe's  protector  would  have  gladly 
dispensed.  "Now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Jean-Marie,  on  finding  himself 
alone  with  the  carpenter,  "  as  I  just  told  you  I  rely  on  you  to  repair  the 
door,  and  I  know  the  work  will  be  done  properly,  for  I  saw  at  the  first  glance 
that  you  were  an  honest  man.  In  fact  you  have  inspired  me  with  such 
complete  confidence  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  another  subject." 

"Whatever  you  please,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  you  may  be  able  to  render  me  a  great  service.' 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  man,  greatly  surprised. 

"  Yes.  You  just  told  me,  that  you  knew  Monsieur  Moulinier  very  well, 
that  he  had  often  employed  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  knew  the  poor  dear  man  very  well  indeed,  and  it  grieved 
me  to  see  that  his  affairs  were  not  prosperous." 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  he  was  in  bad  circumstances  ?  " 

"Oh !  quite  so.    Such  a  change  had  come  over  him  that  if  a  rascal  hadn't 
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put  a  bullet  through  his  brain,  I  have  an  idea  he  would  either  have  killed 
himself  or  died  of  grief,  for,  you  see,  gentlemen  are  not  like  working  folks. 
We  have  our  hard  times  of  course,  but  better  ones  come  by-and-bye. 
When  a  man's  out  of  work  he  lives  on  his  little  savings  or  tightens  his  belt 
till  he  gets  employment.  Among  us  fellows  there's  no  shame  in  being  hard 
up,  but  with  a  person  in  trade  it  is  very  different.  He  must  pay  up  on 
settling  days,  even  when  his  safe's  empty — or  else  beware  of  bankruptcy  !  " 

"  Alas  !  you  are  quite  right,  my  friend ;  and  I  fear  like  you  that  Mon- 
sieur Moulinier  was  badly  situated." 

"  He  couldn't  console  himself  for  having  engaged  in  some  bad  specula- 
tion ;  I  guessed  that,  for  he  had  been  rich — very  rich — and  when  he  came 
here  to  live  he  was  still  very  well  off.  I  knew  the  upholsterer  who  fur- 
nished these  apartments,  and  what  he  supplied  was  good  and  handsome 
and  Monsieur  Moulinier  didn't  count  the  cost.  But  from  the  day  he  took 
these  rooms  he  began  to  go  down  hill.  He  began  with  three  servants,  and 
ended  by  merely  keeping  a  cook.  And  meanwhile,  with  the  tear  and  wear 
of  the  furniture,  I  was  often  sent  for,  and  though  my  bills  were  small  enough 
I  often  had  a  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  them  settled.  If  I  had  been  better 
off  I  shouldn't  have  bothered,  for  I  often  said  to  myself,  *  Here's  a  chap 
who's  still  more  up  a  tree  than  you  are,  Courtin.'  Courtin,  that's  my  name." 

"  I  won't  forget  it,  my  friend,"  replied  M.  Hingant ;  "  but  come,  can  you 
tell  me  in  what  kind  of  business  Monsieur  Moulinier  was  engaged  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  on  that  point,  sir.  I  only  heard  that  he  was  in 
business,  which  means,  of  course,  that  a  man  has  money,  and  works  with  it. 
The  butcher  and  baker  ask  nothing  more,  provided  their  bills  are  paid. 
I  always  had  an  idea,  however,  that  he  speculated  on  the  Bourse,  and  that 
he  had  lost  a  deal  of  money,  just  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in 
February,  for  lately  he  was  in  hard  straits  indeed,  and  when  his  poor  wife 
died,  I'm  sure  he  bled  himself  to  the  last  penny  to  give  her  a  decent 
funeral." 

"  Did  you  know  her  ?  "  asked  Jean-Marie  eagerly. 

"  Not  much,  for  she  was  always  ill,  and  one  very  seldom  saw  her  ;  but 
she  seemed  so  kind  and  gentle  that  one  would  rather  have  gone  hungry 
than  cause  her  any  worry.  I  always  took  good  care  not  to  show  any  bills 
to  her.  And  the  daughter,  too,  never  put  on  any  airs  with  us  poor  people. 
The  doorkeeper  told  me  that  you  had  taken  her  under  your  protection,  and 
I  don't  think  you  were  wrong." 

M.  Hingant,  touched  by  this  frank  sympathy  so  artlessly  expressed,  felt 
that  he  could  speak  without  reserve.  '*  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  i  '  and  since 
you  feel  an  interest  in  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  it  is  in  her  name  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  serve  her,  and  you  too,  sir,  for  that  matter ; 
for  if  all  the  middle -class  people  were  like  you,  we  would  do  no  matter 
what  to  oblige  them." 

"  Then  listen,  my  friend.  As  I  told  you  just  now,  I  fear  that  Monsieui 
Moulinier  died  a  ruined  man.  I  have  resolved  not  to  abandon  his  daughter, 
and  I  must  first  of  all  watch  over  her  interests.  But  I  find  myself  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position,  for  I  possess  no  information  whatever  in  regard 
to  any  fortune  she  may  be  entitled  to.  It  is  not  possible  that  Monsieur 
Moulinier's  fortune  can  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  hoped  to  find 
some  trace  of  it  or  at  least  some  information  in  his  papers.  But  I  find  none. 
I  have  just  explored  the  whole  apartment  in  vain.  Hearing  you  say  that 
you  had  often  been  employed  here  by  Monsieur  Moulinier,  it  occurred  to 
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me  that  he  had  perhaps  employed  you  to  devise  some  hiding-place  in 
which  he  could  conceal  his  papers.  He  seemed  to  be  fond  of  mysteries, 
judging  from  that  secret  door." 

44  Yes,  and  on  account  of  his  reserve,  people  said  he  belonged  to  the  police. 
How  stupid  !  To  my  mind  he  merely  had  the  secret  door  placed  there  so 
as  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  without  his  wife  knowing  it.  No  man's 
perfect,  you  know.  Now  I  don't  recollect  any  hiding-place — though,  wait 
a  moment.  Ah  !  yes.  I  did  fit  a  false  bottom  to  the  lower  drawer  of  the 
writing-table  in  his  study. " 

4 'You  are  sure  of  it;  you  could  find  it  again?"  asked  M.  Hingant 
excitedly. 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  . 

"Then  we  are  saved!"  exclaimed  M.  Hingant.  "Come,  my  friend, 
come  ;  "  and  he  dragged  the  worthy  Courtin  into  the  study. 

4 4  It  is  the  same  old  bit  of  walnut,"  said  Courtin  pointing  to  the  worm- 
eaten  table,  "and  I  remember  that  I  told  Monsieur  Moulinier  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  spend  money  in  changing  the  inside  of  such  a  tumble  down  affair." 

"Well,  don't  let  us  lose  a  minute,"  urged  the  old  magistrate. 

"  Oh  !  it  won't  take  long,  you'll  see,"  said  Courtin  kneeling  down.  Hin- 
gant watched  him  with  mingled  hope  and  nervousness  while  he  began  to 
withdraw  the  drawers,  the  last  of  which  concealed  a  thin  little  board  on  one 
corner  of  which  he  pressed  with  his  chisel.  The  board  swayed  and  sud- 
denly disclosed  a  hollow  space.  "  Well,  really  now,  there  is  a  paper  after 
all,"  cried  the  workman. 

M.  Hingant  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Hand  it  to  me,  my 
friend,  hand  it  to  me  !  " 

The  workman  felt  to  ascertain  if  this  paper  was  the  only  one  in  the  niche 
and  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  he  gave  it  to  Hingant  who  snatched  hold  of 
it  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had  set  his  hand  on  a  treasure.  It  was  a  simple  leaf 
folded  in  four  and  bore  no  handwriting  on  either  of  its  outer  sides.  Would 
it  ensure  Marthe's  fortune  or  ruin  ?  That  was  the  question.  It  must  at 
least  be  of  importance,  for  otherwise  the  deceased  Moulinier  would  not  have 
had  a  safe  place  of  concealment  devised  for  it.  Hingant,  after  no  little 
hesitation,  at  length  decided  to  unfold  the  paper  and  peruse  it.  But,  to  his 
intense  astonishment,  he  found  that  it  was  merely  covered  with  figures  separ- 
ated by  full  stops,  and  occasionally  with  a  letter  or  two  intervening.  There 
were  at  least  twenty  straight  and  closely  written  lines,  traced  in  a  firm  hand 
by  a  man  evidently  accustomed  to  using  this  means  of  disguising  what  he 
wrote.  Hingant  turned  the  paper  over  and  over  but  was  quite  unable  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  these  strange  cyphers.  4  4  This  is  all  that  was  wanting, " 
he  muttered,  with  an  air  of  consternation. 

44  Have  you  made  an  unlucky  discovery,  sir?"  inquired  the  worthy 
Courtin  timidly. 

44  No,  my  friend,  no,  thank  Heaven.  This  paper  tells  me  nothing  new. 
Only  I  hoped  to  gain  some  information  from  it.  Still,  perhaps,  I  shall  be 
able  to  learn  something  by  it  later  on,  and  I  am  no  less  grateful  to  you  for 
having  told  me  of  this  secret  drawer.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other 
hiding-place  elsewhere  ?  " 

The  workman  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  was  not,  but  offered  to 
examine  the  other  articles  of  furniture  to  which  proposal  M.  Hingant  agreed. 

However,  he  told  Courtin  to  set  about  the  search  alone,  and  the  carpenter 
passed  into  the  drawing-room  where  he  could  soon  be  heard  opening  the 
cabinets  and  moving  the  arm  chairs.    M.  Hingant  took  no  part  in  this  ex- 
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amination  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  quite  upset  by  the  discovery 
of  this  enigmatical  paper.  He  had  been  prepared  for  anything  but  such  an 
adventure  as  this.  He  tried  to  console  himself  by  saying  that  this  scraw- 
was  probably  merely  connected  with  one  of  the  late  Moulinier's  speculal 
tions,  but  his  common-sense  told  him  that  a  business  man  would  not  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  conceal  the  result  of  an  ordinary  transaction,  and 
his  instinct  warned  him  that  the  solution  of  all  the  mystery  in  which 
Marthe's  father  had  enveloped  his  life  was  to  be  found  in  this  strange  paper — a 
solution  which  could  no  longer  be  deciphered  by  any  one  as  M.  Moulinier 
was  dead.  Still  after  duly  reflecting,  M.  Hingant  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  paper  must  have  been  deposited  in  that  drawer  for  somebody's 
use.  So,  the  cypher  had  a  key,  and  this  key  was  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
whom  Moulinier  alone  knew,  but  who  must  now  be  discovered. 

All  this  was  very  logical,  but  poor  Jean-Marie  was  no  farther  advanced 
by  his  deductions  when  Marthe,  leaving  her  mother's  room  to  allow  the  car- 
penter to  continue  the  search,  came  and  roused  him  from  his  barely  pleasant 
reflections.  4 'What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  on  perceiving  how  disturbed 
her  protector  looked. 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  child,"  sighed  M.  Hingant,  "I  have  just  experienced  a 
cruel  disappointment.  The  carpenter  shewed  me  a  secret  drawer  in  the 
writing-table  and  found  a  paper  there.  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  come  across 
some  valuable  information,  but  see  ! — " 

Mademoiselle  Moulinier  took  the  proffered  paper,  glanced  at  it,  and 
returned  it  to  M.  Hingant  saying  :  "  I  expected  something  of  the  kind." 

"  What !  did  you  know—" 

"  I  knew  that  my  father  took  every  sort  of  precaution,  even  as  regards 
the  slightest  details  of  his  daily  life.  He,  who  always  seemed  to  me  so 
kind  and  just,  acted  as  if  he  were  continually  surrounded  by  foes. 
Hundreds  of  times  I  have  seen  him  write  notes  in  cipher,  and  burn  the 
letters  he  received ;  and  if  I  ventured  a  childish  jest  upon  this  excessive 
prudence,  he  frowned,  and  drily  told  me  that  business  matters  did  not 
concern  young  girls." 

"  Yes,  you  previously  alluded  to  this  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind.  But  do 
you  recollect  nothing  whatever  that  could  enlighten  us  as  to  this  paper  ?  " 

"Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  I  was  not  even  aware  that  this 
hiding-place  existed,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  mother  knew  nothing  about  it 
either." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  M.  Hingant  greatly  discouraged,  "  then  we  must  renounce 
all  hopes,  unless  some  lucky  chance  should,  by-and-bye,  explain  to  us — " 

"I  have  no  hope  of  that,  and  I  am  quite  resigned  to  the  fate  which 
Providence  has  in  store  for  me." 

"  But,  my  poor  child,  you  know  nothing  about  social  necessities,  and 
don't  suspect  that  your  fate  would  be — " 

"  Poverty.    I  do  know  it,  and  I  shall  try  to  earn  my  living." 

"  I  entreat  you  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  exclaimed  M.  Hingant, 
with  an  emotion  which  he  did  not  try  to  repress.  "  We  will  talk  about 
all  this  later  on.  I  have  a  plan  which  I  will  submit  to  you,  and  which 
you  will  approve  of  I  trust.  But  see,  here  are  our  workmen  back 
again." 

Courtin  advanced  the  first,  and  Jean-Marie  could  read  on  his  face  that 
he  had  been  unsuccessful.  "Xhave  sounded  everything,"  said  the  worthy 
carpenter,  ' 'but  I  can  find  no  hiding-place.  I  greatly  regret  it  for  the 
young  lady's  sake. 
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"Well,"  interrupted  M.  Hingant.  "  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
now.  Bring  me  your  bill  to-morrow,  and  rely  on  my  employing  you 
whenever  I  have  any  work  to  be  done." 

The  locksmith  now  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Half  my  work  is  com- 
pleted, sir.  I  have  removed  the  spring,  and  will  place  a  new  one  in  a  day 
or  two.    Meanwhile,  here  is  the  portrait." 

Marthe  received  her  mother's  precious  likeness,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Hingant  realised  that  it  was  time  to  go  off.  He  was  not  merely 
anxious  to  leave  a  house  which  awakened  such  sad  memories  ;  but  a  new 
idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He  reflected  that  Paul  Gilbert  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  acquaint  him  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  real  position  ;  and 
he  thought  of  going  to  the  hospital  alone,  and  having  a  long  and  serious 
conversation  with  the  young  officer.  Moreover,  he  was  anxious  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  Marthe's  intended 
marriage  would  really  ensure  her  happiness ;  so  he  dismissed  the  two 
workmen,  repeated  his  instructions  to  the  doorkeeper  as  he  passed  out, 
and  took  the  young  girl  back  to  the  Rue  Bergere.  He  had  previously 
placed  the  mysterious  document  in  his  pocket ;  and,  as  he  walked  along 
the  boulevard  he  said  thoughtfully  to  himself:  "Who  knows  but  what 
my  man  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes  may  be  able  to  decipher  these  hiero- 
glyphics ?  " 


XL 

MaItre  *  Galmard,  Jean-Marie  Hingant's  old  chum  at  the  Rennes  law- 
school,  did  not  often  show  himself  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  although  he 
had  been  called  to  the  Paris  bar  more  than  twenty  years  previously.  Now 
and  then  he  pleaded  in  some  complicated  and  scandalous  case  of  judicial 
separation,  or  defended  some  dishonourable  speculator,  who  was  com- 
promised in  a  nasty  affair.  His  name  then  figured  in  certain  newspapers, 
and  acquired  a  passing  notoriety  in  certain  circles.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  clients  he  preferred  were  guilty  wives  and  swindling 
jobbers.  However,  Fame  never  occupied  herself  with  him  for  long,  and 
Maitre  Galmard's  glory  suffered  periodical  eclipses  after  shining  for  the 
transient  period  of  two  or  three  sittings  of  the  court.  It  is  true  that  his 
eloquence  did  not  seem  convincing  either  to  judge  or  jury,  for  he  lost  all 
his  causes  with  disheartening  regularity.  Being,  however,  prepaid  by  the 
unfortunate  people,  whom  he  deigned  to  plead  for,  his  private  interests 
did  not  suffer  by  his  repeated  failures.  Moreover,  pleading  was  but  an 
accessory  matter  with  him,  his  more  important  profits  being  derived  from 
the  legal  consultations  which  he  gave.  His  office,  installed  in  the  business 
quarter  of  Paris — Rue  de  Clery,  on  the  third  floor,  overlooking  the  court- 
yard— was  known  to  all  the  shady  characters  of  the  city.  The  petty 
shopkeeper,  who  was  meditating  a  skilful  and  lucrative  stroke  of  bank- 
ruptcy, was  certain  of  obtaining  there,  in  exchange  for  a  handsome 
honorarium,  some  excellent  advice,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  saving  part  of 
his  assets  from  the  wreck,  without  stranding  on  the  reefs  of  the  commercial 
code.  Money-lenders  at  thirty  per  cent,  also  came  in  search  of  ingenious 
devices  which  would  enable  them  to  avoid  the  laws  on  usury  ;  and  more 

*  Maitre,  meaning  "  master,"  is  a  title  of  address  bestovrad  by  courtesy,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  term  Monsieur  on  all  French  notaries,  attorneys  (avov4s)  and  barristers  (avocals).— 
Trans. 
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than  one  acting  manager  of  a  financial  company  glided  stealthily  up  the 
stairs  leading  to  Maitre  Galmard's  office  to  obtain  information  as  to  some 
legal  dodge  which  would  close  the  mouths  of  over  inquisitive  shareholders. 

The  laborious  advocate  did  not  even  disdain  to  interest  himself  in  wives 
who  wished  to  get  up  cases  against  troublesome  husbands,  and  in  widows 
claiming  the  liquidation  of  a  pension,  or  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  recalci- 
trant debtor.  Only  he  took  good  care  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  husband's 
fortune  and  the  widows'  solvability.  The  fact  is,  Maitre  Galmard  did  not 
care  to  work  gratuitously  ;  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  little 
streams  make  big  rivers,  and  that  a  man  ought  to  do  everything  in  any 
way  connected  with  his  calling.  In  all  these  various  branches  of  his 
quibbling  profession  there  was  certainly  enough  to  occupy  and  enrich  him, 
and  yet  his  main  hopes  of  wealth  were  not  based  on  his  establishment  in  the 
Rue  de  ClCry.  He  had  a  partner  and  a  branch  office.  Indeed  M.  Bille- 
baude,  and  the  private  inquiry  agency  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes,  completed 
the  organisation  devised  by  Galmard's  inventive  brain.  The  affairs  which 
he  attended  to  at  his  own  residence  were  not  such  as  honourable  members 
of  the  bar  care  to  deal  with,  still,  on  the  surface,  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
disreputable  ones.  A  consulting  barrister  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  public, 
and  Galmard  might  have  claimed  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  his  clients 
seemed  to  concert  together  to  bring  nasty  dodges  under  his  notice,  and  to 
trust  him  with  bad  cases.  The  affairs  that  Billebaude  attended  to,  did  not 
belong  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  legal  calling,  and  Billebaude  himself 
did  not,  in  any  wise,  belong  to  the  quibbling  profession.  When  very 
young,  he  had  begun  life  as  a  commercial  traveller ;  he  had  afterwards 
been  employed  in  one  of  the  Paris  municipal  offices,  and,  on  reaching  the 
prime  of  life,  he  had  become  a  banker.  None  of  these  avocations  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  law,  and  people  might  have  wondered  how 
it  happened  that  Billebaude  had  gained  the  experience  and  skill  necessary 
in  the  exercise  of  his  new  calling.  This  was  a  secret  between  himself  and  his 
friend  Galmard;  and,  at  all  events,  he  dexterously  fulfilled  the  various  delicate 
missions  which  the  advocate  confided  to  him.  In  appearance,  they  con- 
sisted of  hunting  for  lost  title  deeds,  or  missing  persons,  and  of  supplying 
information  as  to  an  individual's  solvability  or  habits.  This  somewhat 
resembled  underhand  detective  business,  but  it  could  also  be  called 
"private  diplomacy,"  a  term  which  Billebaude  himself  had  invented. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  great  object  of  the  two  partners  was  to 
profit  by  the  secrets  which  came  to  their  knowledge  ;  in  short,  they 
practised  black-mail.  Maitre  Galmard  was  too  cunning  to  operate  in 
person  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  compromise  himself,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  popular  among  his  fellow-barristers,  and  he  feared  that  at  the  slightest 
scandal  his  name  might  be  struck  off  the  roll.  Accordingly,  whenever  a 
promising  affair  presented  itself,  he  contented  himself  with  pointing  it  out 
to  Billebaude,  who  examined  the  matter,  made  inquiries,  estimated  the 
probable  result,  and  finally  took  the  case  in  hand,  providing  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  lucrative  one.  Galmard  was  kept  informed  of  what  was 
done,  and  whenever  any  difficulty  arose,  it  was  submitted  to  his  apprecia- 
tion. He  almost  invariably  devised  some  means  of  overcoming  it,  gave 
judicious  advice  as  to  how  the  law  might  be  eluded  in  any  dangerous  cases, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  pocketed  his  share  of  the  ultimate  profits. 

He  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  promising  affairs,  and  did  not  neglect 
the  slightest  likely  indication,  whether  it  was  furnished  during  one  of  his 
consultations  or  in  the  course  of  private  conversation.    Thus  it  happened 
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that  when  M.  Hingant  came  to  see  Galmard  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  freshly 
come  from  Cancale,  the  advocate  at  first  received  him  coldly,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  lose  his  time,  and  he  took  the  old  gentleman  for  an  impecunious, 
petty  magistrate,  who,  having  lost  his  place,  had  come  to  try  and  win  it 
back  from  the  new  Minister  of  Justice.  Jean-Marie,  who  possessed  all  the 
fervour  of  a  provincial,  faithful  to  his  youthful  friendships,  had  considered 
this  visit  to  be  a  duty,  and  without  making  any  inquiries  as  to  Galmard's 
standing,  he  had  at  once  hastened  to  the  address  given  in  the  Directory. 
After  embracing  the  advocate  as  warmly  as  he  had  done  on  the  day  when 
they  passed  their  examination  together,  he  had  begun  in  all  simplicity  to 
relate  the  story  of  his  life  since  they  had  lost  sight  of  each  other.  When  he 
mentioned  the  income  of  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  which  his  landed  pro- 
perty yielded  him,  Galmard  suddenly  assumed  a  pleasant  look,  and  the 
finish  of  the  interview  was  very  cordial. 

What  particularly  delighted  the  advocate  was  to  learn  that  Hingant  had 
come  to  Paris  to  make  a  search  respecting  an  inheritance.  The  old  magis- 
trate did  not  fully  explain  the  matter,  but  he  said  quite  enough  for  Galmard 
to  prick  his  ears,  like  a  charger  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Then  came  the 
usual  recommendation  :  "Go  and  see  Billebaude.  He  is  the  most  skilful 
inquiry  agent  that  I  know  of,  and  the  most  honest  into  the  bargain." 

After  that  the  two  old  chums  separated,  promising  that  they  would 
speedily  meet  again  ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  chain  of 
events — some  of  them  of  a  political  character  and  others  privately  concern- 
ing Jean-Marie.  In  those  happy  times  the  drum  sounded  almost  every  day, 
and  even  the  least  bellicose  citizens  had  to  leave  home  to  do  duty  as 
National  Guards.  Moreover,  Hingant  was  occupied  with  his  friends,  the 
privateersman's  nephews,  whom  he  saw  very  frequently.  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  the  advocate  called  on  him  to  return  his  visit,  he  was 
away  from  home.  Moreover,  he  had  already  been  three  times  to  see  M. 
Billebaude,  who  was  always  absent,  and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  he  had  gradually  come  to  neglect  the  matter  of 
Leridan's  will.  Such  had  been  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  day  when,  by 
a  strange  chance,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  private  inquiry  agent. 

Galmard  on  his  side  forgot  nothing,  but  duly  apprised  his  partner  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  a  wealthy  and  simple-minded  country  fellow  who  was 
occupied  with  an  affair  which  probably  concealed  a  highly  lucrative  secret. 
Billebaude,  greatly  delighted,  waited  for  the  promised  visit,  but,  like  sister 
Ann  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard,  he  saw  nobody  coming.  The  advocate  was 
afraid  to  press  Hingant  on  the  matter,  as  he  did  not  care  to  excite  his  mis- 
givings, but  he  still  kept  the  matter  well  in  mind,  and  he  started  with 
delight  on  the  day  when  the  post  brought  him  the  following  note  from  the 
Rue  des  Canettes  :  "  I've  seen  our  man,  and  am  of  opinion  that  a  deal  of 
cash  could  be  got  out  of  him  ;  but  he  did  not  unbutton  himself  on  this  first 
occasion.  I  am  in  need  of  some  information.  He  will  return,  but  I  can't 
say  when.    Pray  see  to  the  matter." 

Maitre  Galmard  always  did  everything  with  proper  expedition.  Re- 
i  ceiving  this  note  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  he  hurried  through  his  con- 
sultations as  fast  as  possible,  instructed  his  servant  to  tell  all  visitors  to  call 
again  the  next  day,  and  modestly  climbed  on  to  the  omnibus  going  to  the 
Place  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  an  economical  man  both  by  disposition  and 
principle.  Half  an  hour  later  he  alighted  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  des 
Canettes,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house  which  M.  Hingant  had 
visited  on  the  day  before.    While  proceeding  along  the  street,  with  the 
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peaceful  air  of  a  gentleman  taking  a  stroll,  he  gazed  with  marked  attention 
at  the  old  clothes'  shop,  on  the  ground  floor  of  Billebande's  residence. 
"The  deuce!"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "The  English  officer's 
uniform  isn't  there.  Billebaude  must  have  gone  out.  Still  he  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that  I  should  call  about  this  time  of  day."  However,  the 
advocate  walked  on,  and  he  had  scarcely  taken  another  dozen  steps  when 
his  face  became  serene  again.  "Ah!  ah!"  he  muttered;  "it  seems  I 
have  arrived  just  at  the  right  time.  There's  old  Mardoch6e  leaving  his 
hovel  to  hang  up  the  signal." 

And  indeed  a  greybearded  old  man  had  just  shown  himself  on  the  pave- 
ment carrying  a  scarlet  tunic  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  This  bright  tunic 
had  previously  attracted  M.  Hingant's  attention,  and  when  it  hung  in  front 
of  the  old  clothes'  shop,  it  could  be  seen  from  the  end  of  the  street.  On 
perceiving  it,  Maitre  Galmard  gave  a  little  whistle,  which  was  his  usual 
sign  of  satisfaction,  and  leaving  the  roadway  he  began  to  glide  along  the 
foot-pavement,  keeping  close  to  the  houses.  The  greybearded  old  man 
espied  him  from  afar,  but  did  not  give  any  signs  of  recognition.  Two  or 
three  loungers,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  were  at  this  moment  fingering  some 
of  the  second-hand  clothes  displayed  for  sale,  or  looking  at  the  old 
engravings  in  the  shop  window,  and  the  advocate  did  not  care  that  these 
people  should  know  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  dealer.  "How 
much  is  this  guitar  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  kind  of  stringless  mandoline 
which  in  days  long  past  must  have  figured  in  many  a  serenade.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  might  have  devised  a  better  pretext  for  entering  into  conversation, 
for  with  his  white  tie  and  solemn  black  clothes,  he  did  not  at  all  look  like 
a  warbler  of  sentimental  songs.  However,  the  idlers  of  the  Rue  des 
Canettes  were  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  matters  so  closely,  and  they 
did  not  display  the  slightest  astonishment  on  hearing  him  ask  the  price  of  a 
battered  musical  instrument. 

"  That's  not  for  sale,  sir,"  promptly  replied  the  dealer  ;  "it  found  a  pur- 
chaser this  morning,  and  I  was  just  going  to  remove  it  to  have  it  delivered. 
But  if  you  are  an  amateur  of  that  kind  of  thing,  sir,  pray  step  inside — I 
can  show  you  some  curious  instruments,  among  them  a  three-stringed 
lute  which  I  received  from  Constantinople  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  a 
spinet — " 

"  Indeed  !    Pray  let  me  see." 

The  dealer  at  once  ushered  the  collector  of  old  instruments  into  his  shop, 
followed  him  inside,  and  carefully  closed  the  door.  "Well,  Mardoche'e," 
said  Galmard,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  without  fear  of  being  heard  by  the 
idlers  in  the  street,  "  it  seems  that  I  did  right  not  to  come  earlier  as  I 
shouldn't  have  found  our  friend  Billebaude  at  home." 

"  He  has  just  come  in,  sir,  at  this  very  moment,  and  I  was  hanging  up 
the  signal  when  I  noticed  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  that  you  discharge  your  duties  properly." 

"  I  do  what  I  can,  sir,"  said  Mardochee,  modestly. 

"  And  how  is  business  ?  " 

"  Mine  is  very  quiet,  sir ;  still,  I  earn  a  living.  As  for  what  goes  on 
upstairs,  I  don't  meddle  with  it,  as  you  know,  and  I  wouldn't  venture  to 
express  an  opinion." 

"  Why  not  ? "  asked  the  advocate  promptly.  "  I  gave  you  an  interest  in 
our  enterprise,  so  you  at  least  have  a  right  to  hold  an  opinion  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  Besides,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  judicious* 
ness,  and  always  take  proper  note  of  your  remarks." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  but  I'm  only  a  poor  beggar,  and  I  shall  never  be  worth 
much  outside  of  my  little  trade." 

"Why  not?  Don't  affect  modesty,  but  speak  frankly.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  complain  of  Billebaude  ?  " 

V  I  complain  of  my  superior  !    I  didn't  say  that,  sir  ;  I  didn't  say  that." 

"You  didn't  say  it,  but  you  think  it.  Do  you  fancy  I  don't  know  you 
well  enough  to  read  your  thoughts  on  your  face  ?  "  The  old  Jew  made  a 
grimace  which  might  have  been  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  fact 
is  that  one  needed  to  be  gifted  with  singular  powers  of  penetration  to 
divine  the  thoughts  concealed  by  his  hirsute  face.  "Come,  confess  it,"  re- 
sumed the  advocate  ;  "  you  have  something  on  your  mind." 

"Nothing,  sir,  absolutely  nothing,  I  swear  to  you.  Everything  goes  on 
here  as  usual.  I  never  leave  my  shop.  Whenever  Monsieur  Billebaude 
comes  home,  I  hang  up  the  red  tunic  as  a  signal  that  you  can  go  upstairs. 
When  a  ring  of  the  bell  warns  me  that  anyone  has  entered  the  passage,  I 
look  at  the  person  through  the  little  window  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
if  I  don't  know  his  face  I  touch  the  electric  bell  which  communicates  with 
Monsieur  Billebaude's  office.    The  rest  doesn't  concern  me." 

"Listen  to  me,  Mardoche'e,''  said  Galmard,  assuming  his  most  serious 
air,  such  as  he  held  in  reserve  for  important  occasions,  as  when  he  had 
to  influence  a  hesitating  client.  "I  have  a  liking  for  you  and  I  wish  you 
well ;  but  I  don't  mean  you  to  try  on  your  cunning  with  a  man  to  whom 
you  owe  everything." 

"Oh  !"  began  Mardoch^e,  "can  you  think,  sir — " 

"  Let  me  finish.  You  shall  talk  afterwards.  I  presume  that  you  haven't 
forgotten  the  day  when  you  came  to  ask  me  for  advice,  when  you  were  a 
jeweller  in  the  Rue  du  Temple.  Your  position  wasn't  a  pleasant  one — 
hidden  assets,  the  purchase  of  stolen  diamonds,  without  speaking  of  false 
entries  in  your  books.  It  smelt  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  or  even  worse. 
You  were  on  the  high  road  to  Toulon,  my  good  fellow."  The  Jew  lowered 
his  nose  and  plucked  a  few  hairs  here  and  there  out  of  his  beard,  but  he 
answered  never  a  word.  "  Well,"  resumed  Galmard,  "I  spared  you  the 
journey.  Thanks  to  my  advice,  you  escaped  with  a  nice  little  bankruptcy, 
and  your  creditors  took  your  failure  in  good  part."  Mardoch^e  here  raised 
his  arms  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  to  call  heaven  to  witness  his  gratitude.  "  You 
admit  all  that,"  continued  the  advocate  ;  "  very  well,  but  that  isn't  all.  I 
guessed  that  you  were  an  intelligent  man,  and  I  offered  to  set  you  up  in 
business  again,  on  certain  conditions,  which  you  accepted,  though  now  you 
seem  rather  to  have  forgotten  them — 99 

"  Never,  never,  sir — not  for  one  moment." 

"  Well,  we  will  see.  It  was  agreed  that  you  should  act  as  a  sentinel  to 
this  house,  and  that  in  our  joint  interests." 

"And  I  have  never  missed  doing  so  for  one  minute." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  you  should  remain  my  private 
agent  a,nd  report  to  me,  alone,  whatever  happened  here  ;  that  you  should 
warn  me  whenever  Billebaude's  conduct  seemed  suspicious ;  and  mind  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  about  denouncing  you  if  he  learnt  that  you  were 
dabbling  in  matters  outside  of  the  partnership.  So  now  speak  out 
and  don't  prevaricate.  That  may  go  down  with  fools,  but  it  doesn't  do 
with  me. " 

The  Jew  drew  himself  up  like  a  man  who  has  come  to  a  decision. 
"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  I  shall  perhaps  make  an  enemy  of 
Monsieur  Billebaude ;  but  I  prefer  that  to  being  thought  ungrateful  to- 
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wards  the  man  who  saved  me.  I'm  a  rascal  as  much  as  you  like,  but  not 
ungrateful,  no,  indeed  ;  I  should  think  myself  dishonoured." 

"Then  our  friend  upstairs  isn't  following  the  straight  road  ?  "  asked  the 
advocate. 

"There  are  goings  on  which  I  don't  like." 

"  And  you  have  waited  till  now  to  warn  me?  " 

4 1  Oh  !  the  affair's  a  recent  one,  and  yet  it  has  been  preying  on  my  mind 
for  a  week  or  so." 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?  Doivt  beat  about  the  bush  like  that,  but 
come  to  the  point." 

"The  matter  is  that  Monsieur  Billebaude  is  mixing  himself  up  in 
politics." 

"  You  are  crazy.    Billebaude  cares  no  more  about  politics  than  I  do." 

"  So  I  thought,  sir,  only  last  week  ;  but  my  opinion  has  changed  now." 

' '  Dash  it  all !  Will  you  speak  out  ?  You  would  make  even  an  investi- 
gating magistrate  lose  all  patience." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  rented  the  whole 
house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  we  are  all  interested  in  having  no 
strange  tenants." 

"And  we  pay  quite  enough  to  have  the  place  to  ourselves.  Well,  what 
besides  ?  " 

"  Well,  since  the  June  riots  there  has  been  a  lodger  on  the  fourth  floor." 
"And  Billebaude  has  allowed  it  ?" 
"He  himself  brought  the  lodger  here." 

"Ah,  ah  !  this  is  indeed  something  new,"  said  Galmard,  coldly.  "  Con- 
tinue. " 

"  When  I  say  he  brought  this  lodger,  I  make  a  mistake.  It  was  a  friend 
of  Billebaude's  who  brought  the  fellow,  a  friend  I'm  not  acquainted  with, 
but  who  has  frequently  called  to  see  him  during  the  last  two  months,  and 
who  one  evening  at  twilight  came  here  with  the  lodger  in  question.  Bille- 
baude was  waiting  for  them.  He  escorted  the  stranger  to  the  apartment 
above  his  own,  having  already  had  a  mattress  placed  there  ;  and  the  man 
still  sleeps  there." 

"  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  " 

"Oh  !  'tisn't  hard  to  guess.  He's  an  insurgent  in  hiding,  only  he  hides 
himself  very  clumsily,  for  he  goes  out  nearly  every  day  ;  and  sometimes 
when  he  comes  home  he  can't  as  much  as  stand  on  his  legs." 

"  Because  he's  drunk,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  like  a  Pole  !  And  what's  more,  I  believe  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  detective  yesterday,  for  a  fellow  who  looked  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Prefecture  came  up,  close  on  his  heels." 

"  Better  and  better.  And  now  tell  me  something  about  this  friend  of 
Billebaude's — the  man  who  brings  him  such  nice  associates." 

"Oh!  I  can5t  say  anything  in  particular  about  that  one;  he's  well 
dressed  and  looks  like  a  clerk,  while  the  insurgent  wears  a  blouse,  and  has 
the  face  of  a  rascal." 

"  And  you  don't  think  that  the  friend  is  simply  one  of  our  clients?  " 

"  No ;  Billebaude  receives  him  at  all  hours,  and  besides,  if  he  were 
merely  a  client,  he  would  have  mentioned  him  to  you." 

"And  he  hasn't  done  so — unless — but  no,  that  isn't  possible,"  said  Maitre 
Galmard.  For  the  advocate  to  talk  to  himself  in  another  person's  presence 
he  needed  to  be  greatly  preoccupied.  However,  Mardoche"e  did  not  attempt 
to  disturb  his  superior's  reflections,  but  assumed  the  satisfied  attitude  of 
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a  man  who  has  just  eased  his  mind.  "Is  that  all  you  had  to  tell  me?" 
asked  Galmard,  coldly. 

"Yes,  that's  everything,  sir,  but  it's  quite  enough  to  my  mind;  for 
heaven  only  knows  what  trouble  Monsieur  Billebaude's  imprudence  may 
bring  on  us — " 

"Be  easy.  I'll  soon  set  matters  to  rights.  Don't  stir  from  here;  and 
don't  sound  the  electric  bell  to  warn  the  people  upstairs.  I'm  going  up, 
and  I'll  say  a  couple  of  words  to  you  before  I  leave."  Thereupon  Maitre 
Galmard  disappeared  into  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the  shop,  where  there  was 
a  door  communicating  with  the  staircase.  "We  must  have  a  few  words 
together,  Monsieur  Billebaude,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  while  he 
climbed  the  stairs  as  swiftly  as  if  he  had  been  a  young  man,  although,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  nearly  sixty.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  troubled 
with  much  fat,  and  that  he  possessed  remarkably  long  legs.  At  the  Palais 
de  Justice  his  meagre  figure,  crooked  carriage,  and  viper-like  head  had  won 
him  the  nickname  of  the  "  asp  of  the  Rue  de  Cle'ry ; "  and,  for  the  time 
being,  his  anger  by  no  means  improved  his  looks.  His  naturally  yellowish 
complexion  had  turned  green  ;  his  little  grey  eyes  sparkled  hatefully,  and 
his  thin  lips  were  compressed  as  if  preparing  to  discharge  venom.  The 
calm  and  majestic  Billebaude  would  have  felt  positively  frightened  could 
he  have  seen  the  advocate  gliding  up  the  stairs  to  his  office,  much  like  a 
serpent  winds  round  a  tree  to  reach  a  bird's  nest. 

However,  the  shrewd  advocate  possessed  the  faculty  of  changing  his 
expression  of  face  in  accordance  with  requirements,  and  he  had  scarcely 
touched  the  bell  rope  than  his  features  looked  as  serene  and  phlegmatic  as 
usual.  He  had  become  a  diplomatist  once  more,  whilst  climbing  the  last 
flight  of  stairs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  never  had  greater  need 
of  all  his  calmness  and  cunning,  for  he  was  about  to  play  a  serious  game. 
Billebaude,  his  confidential  agent,  and  the  executor  of  his  vile  schemes,  was 
necessarily  acquainted  w7ith  his  most  precious  secrets,  and  the  slightest 
velleity  of  treason  on  such  a  man's  part,  constituted  a  danger  which  must 
at  once  be  coped  with.  A  front  attack  would  have  been  a  great  mistake, 
however,  for  open  warfare  between  two  rascals  always  has  disastrous 
results  for  both  sides.  It  was  preferable  to  try  cunning,  and  endeavour  by 
skilful  strategy  to  wring  from  Billebaude  a  confession  of  his  misdeeds,  to 
pretend  to  condone  them,  and  then  to  wreak  vengeance  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

"What,  is  it  you?"  cried  the  inquiry  agent,  who  had  so  far  departed 
from  his  usual  habits  as  to  open  the  door  in  person.  "  You  come  like 
March  in  Lent,  for  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you  ever  since  yesterday." 

"And  I  have  been  anxious  to  chat  with  you  ever  since  receiving  your 
note.  I  dealt  with  my  clients  as  hastily  as  possible  in  my  eagerness  to  come 
here  ;  but  it  seems  that  I  need  not  have  hurried  so  much,  as  you  have  only 
just  come  in." 

"  Ah  !  Mardoche'e  has  told  you—" 

"  Nothing.  There  were  some  people  in  front  of  his  shop,  and  I  didn't 
enter  it.  But  just  as  I  reached  the  street  I  saw  the  old  fellow  hanging  out 
the  red  tunic  in  front  of  his  shop — " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  the  signal — it  does  credit  to  the  old  Jew's  inventive  powers. 
But  come  into  my  private  room.  I  want  to  confer  with  you  on  the  point 
at  issue.  I  can  espy  a  lovely  prospect,  but  I  need  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
raise  my  plans." 

"  Well  thought,  and  well  said  !  "  rejoined  the  advocate.    "  We'll  find  a 
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basis  sure  enough.  I  have  come  expressly  for  that  purpose,  so  show  me 
into  the  sanctum." 

The  sanctum  was  opened,  and  the  two  partners  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
statuette  of  Belisarius,  who  was  as  firmly  fixed  on  his  pedestal  as  the  love 
of  money  was  in  M.  Galmard's  heart.  "  Have  you  done  anything  since  you 
saw  our  Breton  friend  yesterday  ?  "  carelessly  asked  the  advocate. 

"Of  course  I  have.  I  have  just  been  the  round  of  all  the  municipal 
offices  in  Paris.  Four  hours  cabbing  to  go  down  to  general  expenses.  It 
was  even  this  excursion  that  delayed  me." 

"  All  the  municipal  offices,  you  say  ;  pray,  why  did  you  go  there?  " 

"To  request  the  friends  I  have  among  the  clerks  and  officials,  to  search 
the  registers  since  1815,  in  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  contain  mention 
of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Marie  Br^hal's  marriage  or  death.  As  the  search 
extends  over  such  a  number  of  years,  it  will  cost  us  dear,  but  I  fancy  our 
money  will  be  well  invested." 

"Capital  !  I  understand  now.  Marie  BrChal  is  the  name  of  the  person 
whom  our  old  fossil  Hingant  wants  to  find.  You  have  plenty  of  scent, 
Billebaude.  Hingant  told  you  however,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  an  inheritance,  which  this  woman  would  be  entitled  to  ;  and  all  affairs 
of  that  kind  yield  large  profits,  you  know. " 

"  He  told  me  nothing  excepting  the  woman's  name,  for  he  seemed  in  a 
terrible  hurry.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Can  he  be  relied  on,  and  is 
he  really  an  ex-magistrate  as  he  asserts  on  his  cards  ?  " 

"  Quite  so.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Brittany,  and  what  is  more, 
he  possesses  some  fat  acres  in  the  broad  sunlight,  so  that  if  we  don't 
succeed  in  working  the  inheritance  we  can  always  obtain  a  very  hand- 
some honorarium.  If  I  didn't  tell  you  all  this  before,  it  was  simply  because 
I  don't  care  to  waste  my  words.  Words  are  like  money,  they  must  be 
made  to  yield  interest.  I  was  waiting  for  the  fish  to  swim  round  the  net, 
it's  now  only  a  question  of  getting  him  in  the  meshes,  and  I've  a  bait  all 
ready  to  ensnare  him." 

"Let  us  see  the  bait  then.  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  experience  as  a 
fisherman,"  said  Billebaude  politely. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  point.  Hingant  honours  me  with  his  confidence.  He 
was  formely  my  schoolfellow  and  barely  knows  any  one  but  myself  in  Paris. 
The  question  is  to  keep  him  isolated,  under  my  thumb  as  it  were." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  he  has  not  made  some  friends  since  his  arrival 
here  ?  Remember  that  he  did  not  shew  any  great  haste  in  renewing  his 
visit  to  you  or  in  calling  on  me.  And,  besides,  yesterday  he  repeated  three 
or  four  times  over  that  some  one  was  waiting  for  him.  So  he  must  have 
some  connections  here." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  pretend  that  he  hasn't  spoken  to  any  one  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  I  mean  that  he  has  no  friends  in  Paris,  and  we  must 
prevent  him  from  finding  any  apart  from  Messrs.  Galmard  and  Billebaude." 

"Very  well ;  but  how  do  you  propose  to  accomplish  your  object?" 

"In  a  very  simple  manner — by  offering  him  hospitality — lodging  him 
gratis,  so  to  say.    He  will  be  very  grateful  for  the  attention." 

"Lodging  him — at  your  place?"  asked  the  inquiring  agent  somewhat 
surprised  by  his  partner's  generosity. 

"No  ;  not  at  my  place,  there  is  no  room,"  said  Maitre  Galmard  coldly, 
"  we  will  lodge  him  here." 

"  Here  ?  But  I'm  too  much  pressed  for  space  as  it  is ! "  cried  Billebaude. 

"Oh  !  don't  be  worried,  my  dear  fellow.    I  don't  mean  to  inconvenience 
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you  ;  but  the  house  is  at  our  disposal  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  room  to  give  our  friend  a  lodging.  I  have  decided  to  give  him 
the  pretty  little  suite  on  the  fourth  floor,  just  overhead." 

Billebaude  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  and  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his 
voice  replied,  44  There's  one  annoyance,  the  suite  isn't  furnished." 

"  Oh,  everything  can  be  quite  ready  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  if  I  choose. 
I  need  merely  send  Mardoche'e  to  the  auction  rooms." 

4 4  But  have  you  reflected  how  inconvenient  it  will  be  for  me  to  have  this 
man  so  close  by — close  enough  to  see  the  people  who  visit  me  and  hear  what 
they  say  ?  " 

* '  Oh  !  old  Hingant  wouldn't  think  of  prying  into  our  affairs,  while  we  shall 
be  able  to  study  him  thoroughly.  I  shall  make  the  proposal  to  him  this 
very  evening,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  it. " 

"  Well,  I  doubt  that ;  and  I  don't  quite  see  the  use  of  so  much  politeness  ; 
still  if  you  are  determined  on  it — " 

44  I  am  ;  and  if  I  came  to  day  it  was  in  a  measure  to  visit  the  rooms. 
Let  us  go  up  to  them,  my  dear  fellow  ;  I'll  take  some  necessary  measure- 
ments and  you  shall  make  out  a  list  of  the  articles  of  furniture  which  will 
be  required.  Oh  !  I'm  not  going  to  be  prodigal  ;  Jean-Marie  is  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  and  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  suite  in  walnut." 

If  M.  Billebaude's  chair  had  been  stuffed  with  thorns  he  could  not  have 
wriggled  more  atrociously  ;  however,  he  made  no  answer.  He  had  for  a 
moment  fancied  that  he  would  be  able  to  extricate  himself  from  a  nasty 
predicament.  With  a  couple  of  days'  respite  he  could  have  cleared  the 
apartment  upstairs  ;  but  his  partner's  last  proposal  drove  him  to  the  wall — 
the  more  so  as  it  was  as  imperative  as  an  order,  ' 4  Well,  are  you  coming, 
my  dear  fellow  ?  "  asked  Galmard  preparing  to  rise. 

44  The  fact  is,  I  haven't  got  the  key  "  stammered  Billebaude. 

"What  does  that  matter?  you  know  very  well  that  we  can  go  up  by  the 
inner  staircase— there,  behind  the  partition.  We'll  nail  the  door  up  when 
Jean-Marie  is  in  his  new  quarters,  but  it  can  still  be  used,  I  presume." 

u  Of  course — only — " 

"Only  what  ?  are  you  afraid  of  the  rats  and  mice  upstairs ?  They  are  the 
only  tenants  at  present,  I  presume,  unless — but  now  I  think  of  it,  where 
was  that  man  in  a  blouse  going,  who  climbed  the  stairs  ahead  of  me  and 
seemed  to  stop  on  the  upper  landing  ?  " 

44  A  man  in  a  blouse  ?  "  repeated  Billebaude,  overwhelmed. 

44  Yes,  and  he  looked  queer — just  like  a  man  who  has  been  up  to  some 
nasty  tricks.  One  can't  be  too  careful  in  such  times  as  these,  my  dear 
fellow.  We  should  have  a  deal  of  trouble  if  the  police  had  a  pretext  for 
entering  the  house.  You  know  that  the  insurgents  are  being  tracked  right 
and  left  just  now.  How  can  that  fool  of  a  Mardochee  let  such  suspicious 
characters  enter  the  house  without  sounding  the  alarum  ?  I  shall  give  him 
a  good  blowing  up  when  I  go  out. " 

<  44  It's  useless.  I  will  attend  to  it,"  stammered  Billebaude  who  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  countenance.  44  Besides  that  man,  even  if  he  did  go  up  to  the 
fourth  floor,  will  have  found  there  was  no  one  there — and  have  gone  off  as 
he  came." 

4 4  Do  you  think  so  ?  well,  it's  quite  possible,"  said  the  advocate  assuming 
the  look  of  a  simpleton.  4  4  We'll  let  him  go  and  get  hanged  elsewhere  ; 
as  for  ourselves,  as  we  are  not  stupid  enough  to  dabble  in  politics,  let  us  go 
and  inspect  the  rooms.  I  particularly  wish  that  Hingant  should  have 
proper  accommodation,  and  we  have  barely  the  time  to  prepare  everything 
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for  his  reception.  So  let  us  go  up  at  once."  Thus  speaking,  Maitre  Galmard 
rose  and  approached  the  chintz  hanging  which  concealed  the  door  conduct- 
ing to  the  secret  staircase. 

Billebaude  was  livid  and  his  partner  pretended  not  to  notice  it.  The 
time  for  a  decision  had  arrived,  however,  and  the  inquiry  agent  found  it 
necessary  to  confess  everything.  Frankness  was  not  his  forte  but  he  knew 
how  to  resort  to  it  on  great  occasions,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  held  it 
in  reserve  as  a  last  resource,  like  Napoleon  kept  the  Old  Guard  on  days  of 
decisive  battle.  Accordingly,  with  a  great  effort,  Galmard's  partner  articu- 
lated :    "  Don't  go  up — the  man's  there  ! " 

"  What  ?  the  man  ?"  asked  the  advocate  with  cleverly  feigned  surprise. 
"  The  man  I  saw  ahead  of  me?  Come,  you  are  dreaming,  my  good  fellow. 
Who  could  have  opened  the  door  for  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  key,  and  has  been  sleeping  up  there  for  the  last  week  or  so." 

' '  With  your  authorization  then  ?  " 

"Well— yes." 

"And  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  me,  Billebaude?  That  was  wrong, 
very  wrong  !  To  hide  things  from  me — when  I  have  confided  my  most 
secret  thoughts  to  you — " 

"When  you  have  listened  to  me  you  will  admit,  I  think,  that  there  are 
extenuating  cricumstances  in  the  case. " 

"  Well,  the  court  is  ready.    Begin,"  said  Galmard  sitting  down  again. 

"  First  of  all,  pray  believe  that  I  don't  share  the  socialistic  folly  which 
has  led  to  such  strife  this  year.    If  my  tenant  were  merely  an  insurgent — " 

"  So  he  is  one  then  ?  " 

"  To  some  extent,  but  if  he  were  only  that,  I  should  have  turned  him  out 
on  the  day  he  first  came  to  me.  But  he  is  something  else  besides.  You 
know  that  I  was  a  banker  in  happier  days — " 

"  Happier  days?  not  for  the  people  who  deposited  their  money  with  you," 
interrupted  the  asp  of  the  Rue  de  Cle'ry. 

"  Alas  !  one  can't  always  succeed  !  "  said  Billebaude  without  displaying 
the  least  resentment  for  this  venomous  thrust.  "  However,  you  are  also 
aware  that,  thanks  to  your  intervention,  all  my  creditors  consented  to  allow 
me  to  go  into  liquidation,  that  is  excepting  one — " 

"  Excepting  your  principal  backer,  whom  you  all  but  ruined." 

"That  was  so;  you  cannot  have  forgotten  either  that  this  person  threatened 
me  with  the  assize  court  and  that,  by  your  excellent  advice,  I  promised  him 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  new  calling  which  I  was  about  to  embrace." 

*'  And  you  had  to  keep  your  promise  ;  and  I  know  that  it  has  already 
cost  you  a  pretty  penny.  That  is  what  comes  of  leaving  written  proofs  be- 
hind one,  when  one  dabbles  in  matters  which  the  law  may  interfere  with. 
If  that  fellow  had  not  held  everything  necessary  to  have  you  condemned, 
you  could  afford  to  laugh  in  his  face,  whilst  now,  you  are  sentenced  to  pay 
him  a  pension  for  life." 

"  I  shall  not  pay  him  one  any  longer,  for  he  has  just  died." 

4  4  Really?" 

"  Yes.  He  was  killed  on  the  22nd  June  at  the  head  of  his  company,  for 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  National  Guard." 

"  Hum !  hum  !  It  seems  that  politics  sometimes  lead  to  something  good, 
and  I  must  own  that  you  are  lucky,  Billebaude.  But  this  pleasant  affair 
has  made  you  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  blouse." 

"Less  than  you  think,  for  he  fired  the  shot  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
my  release  from  liability." 
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"  Oh  !  oil !  that  is  another  matter,"  said  Maitre  Galmard,  frowning. 
"  Did  you  by  any  chance  commission  him  to  undertake  this  nasty  job  ?  " 

"I?  Whom  do  you  take  me  for?  No,  no,  I  don't  work  in  that  line. 
Chance  did  everything." 

"  Then  pray  explain  this  chance." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  of  an  evening  I  often  spend  a  few  hours  at  a 
cafe"  near — " 

"  No  matter  where,  come  to  the  point  ! "  said  Galmard,  in  the  tone  of  a 
judge  reproving  a  loquacious  barrister. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  there  became  acquainted  with  a  country  bumpkin 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  view  of  going  into  business.  What 
business  ?  He  himself  hardly  knew,  but  he  was  very  eager  about  turning 
his  capital  to  account  and  did  not  seem  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
employed.  I  scented  a  mine  to  be  worked  in  this  provincial  intriguer,  for 
I  had  made  inquiries  and  had  learnt  that  he  possessed  a  snug  little  fortune." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  that's  not  bad,"  said  Maitre  Galmard  licking  his  lips. 

"  Well,  I  suggested  he  should  come  and  see  me,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
doing  so.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  convinced  him  that  my  agency  here 
brought  me  twenty-five  per  cent  clear  profit." 

"I  hope,  however,  that  you  didn't  let  him  into  the  secret  of  our  real 
transactions." 

44  No  fear.  I  wasn't  so  foolish.  He  believes  that  I  merely  occupy  my- 
self with  searches  and  inquiries  about  persons  and  property,  disputed 
accounts  and  Bourse  speculations  So  he  took  a  good  bite  at  the  hook  and 
shewed  himself  disposed  to  trust  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  me  to  begin 
with." 

"  And  you  have  received  them  ?  "  asked  the  advocate  with  a  keen  glance 
at  his  partner. 

<k  No.  I  hope  to  do  so ;  but  we  haven't  got  so  far  as  yet.  These  village 
financiers  are  extremely  mistrustful,  and  slip  between  your  fingers  just  as 
you  fancy  you  hold  them.  This  fellow  is  smelling  round  the  safe,  but  he 
doesn't  deposit  anything  in  it,  and  I  fancy  that  to  bring  him  to  a  determina- 
tion we  shall  have  to  employ  him  in  some  affair  (which  we  need  only  partly 
explain  to  him),  and  then  hand  him  something  handsome,  on  the  pretence 
that  it  has  succeeded.  This  would  be  sowing  to  reap,  for  these  peasants  only 
make  a  venture  when  they  have  seen  and  felt  hard  cash." 

* '  Perhaps  so.  We  will  see  to  it.  But  how  about  the  man  in  the 
blouse?" 

"  I'm  coming  to  him.  I  was  warming  my  provincial  friend  as  well  as  I 
could,  when  one  evening  last  week  he  came  to  the  cafe*,  looking  quite  upset, 
begged  me  to  step  outside,  and  there  set  me  face  to  face  with  the  man  you 
speak  of.  He  told  me  that  this  fellew  was  a  near  relation  who  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  that  the  police  were 
looking  for  him  to  shoot  him.  Finally,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  find  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  fellow,  saying  that  he  himself  could  not  shelter  him  as  he 
was  staying  at  a  hotel.  You  can  picture  my  embarrassment.  The  brute 
gives  me  to  understand  that  if  I  oblige  him  in  the  matter  he  will  bring  me 
the  hundred  thousand.  I  raise  objections,  and  to  gain  time  I  question  the 
insurgent,  who  tells  me  his  story  right  away ;  what  do  I  learn  ? — that  he  is 
"  wanted  "  for  having  shot  a  captain  from  a  window  in  a  house  near  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  I  had  read  about  the  affair  in  the  newspapers  which 
gave^  the  name  of  the  deceased — none  other  than  that  of  the  scamp  who 
furnished  me  with  the  means  of  setting  up  in  banking  business.    Well,  the 
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knave  in  the  blouse  had,  without  knowing  it,  rid  me  of  a  vampire  who  for 
some  time  had  been  sucking  up  most  of  my  profits — " 

"I  can  understand  that  you  felt  grateful,"  said  Galmard  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile.    "  And  so  now  the  man  is  installed  upstairs." 

"  Oh  !  he  merely  has  a  straw  mattress  there,  but  that's  quite  good  enough 
for  a  scoundrel  who  will  go  out  in  spite  of  my  prohibition  and  persists  in 
coming  home  drunk." 

"  And  who  will  end  by  seriously  compromising  us,"  retorted  Galmard. 
"On  the  other  hand,  you  haven't  received  a  copper  from  his  estimable 
relative. " 

"No,  but—" 

"  Billebaude,  my  friend,  the  imprudence  you  have  been  guilty  of  smacks 
of  treason." 

"  Treason  ?  you  accuse  me  of  treason  towards  you  ?  " 

"I  do.  Pray  explain  to  me  why  you  never  spoke  to  me  about  this  pretty 
combination,  before." 

"  Because  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  insurgent  before  telling  you  about 
the  pigeon  that  there  is  to  be  plucked.  I  realised  that  I  had  acted  very 
foolishly  in  housing  this  scamp,  and  I  was  only  thinking  of  how  I  could  get 
rid  of  him." 

"  The  excuse  must  be  taken  at  its  value  ;  only  I  warn  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  henceforth  you  will  have  to  shew  me  your  hand.  In  the  first 
place  I  need  some  security.  I  must  see  this  so  called  country  bumpkin 
and  have  a  chat  with  him." 

"  That  can  be  easily  managed,"  said  Billebaude,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
make  every  imaginable  concession.  "He  will  probably  come  hereto-day, 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  care  to  speak  to 
the  man  upstairs — " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  no  desire  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  brute.  It  is  the 
other  fellow  that  I  want." 

"  And  you  will  have  him  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  There  is  a  ring  at  the 
bell  at  this  moment,  and  in  all  probability  it's  he." 

"  If  that  should  be  the  case,"  said  the  advocate,  promptly,  "  you  must 
receive  him  at  once,  and  let  me  manage  the  conversation.  By-the-way,  is 
he  aware  that  you  have  a  partner  ?  " 

4 '  I — have  not  yet  spoken  to  him  about  you, "  replied  Billebaude  with  evi- 
dant  embarrassment. 

"  Ah  !  I  expected  as  much.  Well,  you  must  begin  now  by  introducing 
me — or  no — I  will  rather  introduce  myself." 

The  agent's  servant  at  this  moment  discreetly  entered  the  room,  and 
approaching  her  master,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  "Let  him 
come  in,"  was  Billebaude's  clearly  articulated  response.  The  agent  had 
resigned  himself  to  Galmard 's  exigencies,  reflecting  that  he  would  at  least 
extricate  himself  from  a  difficult  position,  a  prospect  which  slightly  con- 
soled him  for  the  fact  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
country  bumpkin's  hundred  thousand  francs  to  himself. 

Maitre  Galmard,  in  the  meantime,  was  wriggling  on  his  chair  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  a  very  satisfied  air.  The  door  soon  opened  and  the 
client  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  was  a  man  still  young  in  years,  who 
looked  somewhat  old  on  account  of  his  spectacles  and  pale  complexion. 
His  embarrassed  manner  and  ill-fitting  clothes  shewed  clearly  enough  that 
he  had  only  lately  arrived  from  the  provinces,  and,  at  first  sight,  one  might 
easily  have  taken  him  for  a  perfect  fool.   Such,  indeed,  was  M.  Billebaude's 
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opinion,  but  the  advocate,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  judging  men  at  a  glance, 
could  read  certain  unmistakable  signs  of  acumen  on  the  stranger's  pale  face. 
His  nose  was  slight  and  bony,  his  lips  thin,  his  gaze  oblique — all  so  many 
tokens  of  remarkable  cunning,  and  Galmard  at  sight  of  them  decided  to 
play  a  close  game. 

"Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Billebaude,"  said  the  visitor  in  an  obsequious 
tone,  "  I  see  that  you  are  engaged,  and  I  won't  disturb  you — I  will  call 
again  at  some  other  time — " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  "  exclaimed  the  agent,  darting  forward  to  usher 
the  stranger  into  the  room.  4  '  We  were  expecting  you,  and  my  partner 
will  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Ah  !  this  gentleman  is — " 

"  Maitre  Galmard  of  the  Paris  bar,"  said  the  advocate,  keeping  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made  to  introduce  himself, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant,  sir,"  rejoined  the  stranger.  "  Pray  accept 
my  apologies  ;  I  was  not  aware — " 

"  That  our  dear  friend  Billebaude  had  a  partner  ?  He  was  telling  me 
that,  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  reproached  him  for  his  neglect  in  not  ap- 
prising you  of  the  circumstance  ;  for  on  the  other  hand  he  had  often  men- 
tioned you  to  me,  and,  as  I  need  not  add,  in  the  most  favourable  manner." 

Whilst  Galmard  was  delivering  this  gracious  speech  his  partner  brought 
a  chair  forward.  The  stranger  timidly  sat  down,  placed  his  hat  on  his 
knees,  drew  a  coloured  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  blew  his  nose 
with  a  formidable  noise.  "The  scamp  is  really  cunning,"  thought  the 
asp  of  the  Rue  de  ClCry.  "  He  has  no  more  of  a  cold  than  I  have  ;  only 
he  wants  to  study  us  through  his  glasses."  The  advocate  then  resumed 
aloud  :  "I  am  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  an  intelligent  man,  that  you 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  you  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
great  financial  movement  which  now-a-days  absorbs  the  energies  of  our 
most  enlightened  contemporaries.  Ah  !  the  provinces  are  slandered  when 
people  pretend  that  country  folks  content  themselves  with  hoarding  their 
savings  in  old  stockings,  or  investing  them  in  land  which  only  yields  two  per 
cent. " 

"  Land  has  its  merits,"  said  the  rural  capitalist,  softly. 

"No  doubt;  but  speculation  alone  can  give  large  and  speedy  profits. 
My  land  is  my  practice,  which  I  in  no  wise  neglect.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is 
fairly  lucrative,  but,  apart  from  the  revenue  derived  from  work,  there  are 
splendid  profits  which  a  judicious  person  can  easily  reap  from  some  skilfully 
conducted  financial  operation,  and  I  confess  it,  I  don't  allow  such  oppor- 
tunities to  escape  me. " 

"That  is  quite  natural.  Monsieur  Billebaude  mentioned  to  me  various 
matters  which  yielded  large  profits,  and  I  should  like  to  deal  with  them, 
providing  they  were  not  above  my  ability  ;  only  I  am  not  a  Parisian,  and 
my  intelligence  has  never  been  remarkably  acute,  so  that  as  yet  I  do  not 
quite  understand — " 

"  What  are  the  matters  in  question  ?  Well,  sir,  we  have  no  secrets  for 
people  like  you.  In  the  first  place,  good  strokes  are  to  be  made  on  the 
Bourse.  When  you  know  how  the  land  lies,  you  can  speedily  double  your 
capital  without  running  any  great  risk." 

"  Unless  a  revolution  takes  place,"  muttered  the  visitor. 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  there  is  no  settlement  of  differences.  After  the  Re- 
volution last  February,  no  liquidation  took  place  at  all  on  'Change.  How- 
ever, another  remunerative  channel  may  be  found  in  private  diplomacy — '  • 
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"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  don't  quite  understand — " 

"  I  will  explain  myself.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  title-deed  has  been 
mislaid,  or  that  some  fortune  remains  unclaimed  on  the  death  of  its 
possessor.  You  will  understand  that  the  person  to  whom  the  title-deed  is 
restored,  or  the  heir  who  learns  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  fortune,  does  not 
refuse  to  give  a  handsome  sum  to  the  person  who  enriches  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand — you  say  to  him,  we  must  share  with  you." 

u  Quite  so,  my  dear  sir." 

"  However,  I  don't  quite  see  how  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in 
these  delicate  matters — " 

' '  Oh,  if  you  really  intended  to  interest  yourself  in  our  operations,  I 
would  speedily  prove  to  you  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  be  very  useful 
indeed  ;  only  you  must  not  consider  yourself  bound  to  follow  up  the  views 
which  Billebaude  mentioned  to  me.  We  two  suffice  for  our  requirements, 
and  if  we  took  a  fresh  partner  it  would  only  be  to  extend  our  business, 
which  is  remarkably  prosperous  as  it  is." 

"May  I  venture  to  ask  you  what  my  duties  would  consist  of?"  asked  ; 
the  visitor,  who  plainly  enough  was  greatly  impressed  by  Galmard's  skilful 
retreat.    Men  only  willingly  give  that  which  is  not  asked  of  them,  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  anything  is  to  pretend  that  you  don't  care  for  it. 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,"  replied  the  advocate.  "  We  have  all  we 
need  in  Paris,  but  our  organization  is  not  so  complete  in  the  provinces,  and 
a  partner  acquainted  with  the  departments,  merely  with  those  of  one 
part  of  France,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  making  inquiries, 
searches,  &c." 

"  I  myself  come  from  Brittany  ;  only — " 

"  Really  ?  From  Brittany  !  Why,  we  have  an  important  affair  in  that 
direction,  and  we  are  precisely  in  need  of  information." 

Billebaude  was  looking  anxiously  at  the  advocate,  but  the  latter  gave 
him  a  glance  which  clearly  implied  :  "  Let  me  continue,  I  know  what  I'm 
about." 

"  I  will  add,"  resumed  Galmard,  "  that  I  don't  propose  to  you  to  become 
one  of  us  for  good,  but  it  often  happens  that  in  some  special  case  we  apply 
to  a  third  person  for  help.  In  the  event  of  success,  the  profits  are  divided 
equally,  and  the  ally  we  have  momentarily  secured  is  not  involved  in  any 
subsequent  transactions." 

"  Oh,  under  those  conditions,  I  should  be  quite  disposed — " 

"To  make  a  trial,  eh?  Well,  that  would  suit  us,  and  by-and-bye  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  ;  but  first  of  all  there  is  another  question 
to  be  settled — I  allude  to  the  position  of  the  friend  whom  Billebaude  is 
sheltering  at  your  request — " 

"  Ah,  you  are  aware  then — " 

"  Quite  so  ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  my  partner  was  able  to  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  the  matter.  Besides,  I  have  no  prejudices  in 
politics,  and  I  invariaby  sympathize  with  the  defeated.  Your  friend  did 
duty  in  the  insurgent  ranks  ;  it  is  his  own  concern,  and  I  sha'n't  try  to 
harm  him.    Only,  in  his  own  interest,  he  must  not  remain  here." 

"  I  am  certainly  afraid  of  his  being  discovered  ;  but — " 

* '  He  will  be  so  if  he  stops  here  ;  he  is  so  imprudent.  Would  you  like  me 
to  find  him  a  safer  place  of  refuge  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  if  you  did  that,  sir,  I  should  be  eternally  grateful  to  you,  for  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  that  this  unfortunate  fellow  may  compromise  me — 
compromise  himself,  I  mean—" 
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"  Good  ;  it  is  understood.  He  shall  be  installed  elsewhere  to-morrow  in 
perfect  safety.  Now,  to  return  to  our  affair,  will  you  take  upon  yourself 
to  follow  up  a  search  which  has  been  confided  to  me  by  an  ex-magistrate 
residing  near  Snint  Malo  ?  " 

"  Saint  Malo  ?    That  is  just  my  part  of  the  country. " 

"Well,  it  is  a  question  of  ascertaining  what  has  become  of  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Br6hal,  who  is  entitled  to  a  very  large  fortune." 

"  I'm  not  acquainted  with  that  name,  but  if  you  gave  me  that  of  the 
ex-magistrate,  it  might  perhaps  set  me  on  the  track," 

"  He  is  called  Hingant,  and  was  formerly  justice  of  the  peace  at  Cancale. 
He  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine. " 

"  Hingant !  "  exclaimed  the  visitor,  half-starting  from  his  chair.  "  Hin- 
gant, you  say  ?  " 

"Yes,  Hingant,  Jean-Marie.  He  was  my  chum  at  the  Eennes  law- 
school.  He  subsequently  became  a  solicitor  and  afterwards  a  magistrate.  $  Do 
you  happen  to  know  him  by  any  chance  ?  That  would  really  be  providential. " 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  know  him,"  stammered  the  visitor,  "but  I  have  often 
heard  him  mentioned." 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  you  know,  for  you  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  him." 

4  6  Ah  !  "  muttered  the  client,  whom  this  assurance  seemed  to  relieve. 

"Hingant  only  knows  us,  and  ought  not  to  have  dealings  with  anyone 
else.  It  will  suffice  for  you  to  occupy  yourself  about  this  Marie  Br^hal, 
and  if  you  find  her  you  can  rely  on  a  very  handsome  honorarium.  We 
always  act  liberally  in  business,  and  the  least  information  that  would  set  us 
on  this  woman's  track  would  be  paid  for  at  once." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  I  will  do  my  best ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  some  information  as  to  this  woman's  antecedents,  my  task  will  be 
made  much  easier.    A  mere  name  is  very  vague." 

"No  doubt,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  me  to-morrow,  at  my 
office,  135  Rue  de  Cl6ry,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  I  will  communicate 
all  the  documents  I  possess  to  you."  The  advocate  had  good  reasons  for 
replying  in  this  manner,  for  he  knew  no  more  of  the  affair  than  the  visitor 
did ;  only  he  hoped  to  see  M.  Hingant  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  ask 
him  for  full  information  respecting  this  Marie  Brelial. 

"  However,"  said  the  stranger  with  some  embarrassment,  "it  is  certain, 
I  suppose,  that  an  inheritance  is  in  question  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  certain." 

"  Is  the  inheritance  a  large  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  very  large  indeed." 

"  And  what  does  it  consist  of,  land  or  cash  ?  You  are  no  doubt  also 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  left  so  much  unclaimed 
wealth." 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything  to-rnorrow,  my  dear  sir  ;  I  must  look  at  the 
papers  again  ;  I  have  had  other  and  more  pressing  matters  in  mind.  For 
the  time  being  I  will  occupy  myself  about  the  removal  of  your  friend,  who 
must  feel  very  bored  upstairs.  Shall  we  go  up  together  to  see  how  he  is 
getting  on  ?  " 

"  It's  useless,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  I  rely  on  you,  and  I  won't  hide  the 
fact  that  if  you  could  get  this  unfortunate  fellow  out  of  Paris  you  would 
render  me  a  great  service." 

"  I'll  try,  my  dear  sir,  I'll  try.  However,  to-morrow  I  will  give  you  an 
answer  for  certain." 
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"  Then  I  will  thank  you  and  retire.  Your  servant,  sir,  and  yours  also 
Monsieur  Billebaude.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  leisure  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  at  our  little  cafe  this  evening." 

"  Certainly,  and  we  will  have  a  fine  game  of  dominoes." 

The  visitor  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
the  servant  appeared  and  approached  Billebaude,  to  whom  she  whispered  a 
few  words.  "  Let  him  wait  a  moment  in  the  parlour,"  said  the  agent, 
"and  shew  this  gentleman  out  by  way  of  my  bed-room.  You  will  excuse 
me,  I  hope,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  countrified-looking  client,  "every- 
thing here  is  conducted  with  due  secrecy,  and  we  don't  let  the  people  who 
visit  us  meet  in  the  same  waiting  room.    It  might  be  unpleasant  at  times." 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  said  the  man  with  the  spectacles,  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  two  partners,  he  followed  the  servant  into  the  bed- 
chamber. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  Galmard  asked  Billebaude  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  parlour  door. 

"  Why  ;  Monsieur  Hingant  in  person." 

"  That's  capital.    I  sha'n't  have  to  run  after  him  !  " 

"  And  it's  fortunate  that  he  didn't  meet  that  other  fellow  on  the  stairs. 
I  fancy  that  they  know  each  other,  and,  between  ourselves,  in  my  opinion 
it  was  rather  imprudent  of  you  to  talk  about  the  Marie  Br^hal  affair." 

'  6  Oh,  let  me  be,  Billebaude,  you  worry  me  with  your  apprehensions.  I 
floored  your  visitor,  and  I  shall  have  him  bound  hand  and  foot  when  I've 
rid  him  and  you  of  that  insurgent,  and  given  him  three  or  four  thousand 
francs  for  his  help  in  the  Br^hal  matter.  He'll  then  come  and  beg  us  to 
take  his  hundred  thousand." 

"Well  after  all,  it's  quite  possible,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  man  on  the  fourth  floor  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  where  to  lodge  him.  He  shall  go  off  to-night  with 
Mardoch£e  as  an  escort.  And  now  let  us  deal  with  Hingant.  I  want  to 
find  out  what  he  has  in  his  bag,  and  besides  an  ex-magistrate  ought  not  to 
be  kept  waiting." 

"I  will  go  and  fetch  him,"  said  Billebaude,  opening  the  parlour  door ; 
and  a  moment  later  he  reappeared  in  the  wake  of  Marthe's  protector,  whom 
he  ushered  into  the  office  with  a  cordial  gesture. 

"Ah  !  how  are  you,  old  fellow?  "  said  the  advocate  hastily  approaching 
Jean-Marie.  "  How  have  you  been  getting  on  since  your  first  and  last  visit? 
It  dates  some  time  back,  and  I  ought  to  reproach  you,  but  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  now,  that  you  may  consider  yourself  excused." 

"  What  would  you  have,  my  friend  ?  "  said  M.  Hingant.  "  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  things  to  attend  to  since  my  arrival  in  Paris ;  and  then  there  was 
that  fatal  insurrection  last  month.  However  I  have  been  here  several 
times  already — " 

*  *  And  you  only  succeeded  in  seeing  Billebaude  yesterday.  I  know  that ; 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  returned  to-day." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here  for  more  than  one  reason." 

"Ah  !"  said  Galmard  in  a  tone  of  restrained  emotion.  "You  haven't 
changed  a  bit,  my  old  friend.  I  should  .have  recognised  you  thirty  paces 
off—" 

"  But  my  hair  has  grown  white  and  I  have  lost  the  legs  I  had,"  said  the 
ex-magistrate  sitting  down. 

"  Oh  !  you'll  find  them  again  so  as  to  come  one  day  with  me  into  the 
country.    We'll  have  a  nice  long  walk  together,  as  we  used  to  have  in  the 
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old  days.  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  go  and  milk  the  cows  at  the 
farm  of  La  Pr6valais — " 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  Galmard,  my  thoughts"  are  far  from  those  pleasant  times 
— I  don't  feel  merry  by  any  means  and  I  have  come — " 

"The  fact  is  that  you  do  look  out  of  sorts,"  rejoined  the  advocate. 
"  Come,  tell  me  your  troubles.  Billebaude  won't  be  in  the  way  as  he's  a 
friend.  But,  by -the-by e,  is  it  that  inheritance  affair  which  is  worrying  you  ?  " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  direction  except  that  Monsieur  Bille- 
baude promised  me  yesterday — " 

"  And  I  have  begun  to  put  my  promises  into  execution,"  interrupted  the 
agent.  "All  my  people  are  at  work  and  we  shall  soon  have  some  good 
news,  at  least  I  have  every  reason  to  presume  so.  Only  we  need  a  little 
enlightenment — " 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything  I  can,  and  as  completely  as  possible  ;  but  to- 
day I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  another  matter,  as  singular  as  the 
first  one  and  quite  as  interesting  to  me," 

"Really?"  said  the  advocate  laughing,  "you  are  like  a  surprise-box, 
Jean-Marie.  While  Billebaude  is  finding  the  solution  to  one  enigma,  behold 
you  present  him  with  another  one. " 

"  Alas  !  I  hardly  hope  that  he  will  find  the  solution  of  it." 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is,  at  all  events." 

"Well,  it  is  a  question  of  deciphering  what  is  inscribed  on  this  paper," 
said  Hingant  exhibiting  the  mysterious  document  found  in  the  secret  drawer. 

Maitre  Galmard  took  hold  of  it  and  began  to  examine  it  attentively  while 
Billebaude  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "  This  comes  quite  within  the  scope 
of  our  calling,"  said  the  advocate  after  a  prolonged  scrutiny.  "We  have 
accomplished  miracles  in  this  line,  and  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  con- 
ventional signs  corresponding  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  I  would  engage  to 
decipher  the  document  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"There  is  an  infallible  method  with  those  kind  of  systems,"  said  Bille- 
baude. "  You  take  note  of  the  figure  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  represents  the  letter  which  is  most  used  in  the  language. 
In  French  the  letter  '  E '  is  the  one  which  figures  more  often  than  any 
others.  That  point  established  you  pass  to  the  other  figures,  and  by  dint 
of  deductions — " 

"That  will  do,  my  good  fellow,"  interrupted  the  advocate,  "we  know 
that  you  are  very  clever ;  but  unfortunately  your  attainments  cannot 
accomplish  more  than  mine  in  the  present  case.  It  is  sufficient  to  study 
these  figures  a  little  to  perceive  that  they  are  connected  with  some  book 
which  is  only  known  to  the  person  who  wrote  them  and  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  intended." 

"  What,  a  book  !  "  exclaimed  Hingant. 

"  Yes,  it  is  simple  enough.  Pray  note,  that  on  this  paper  a  large  number 
is  always  or  nearly  always  followed  by  a  smaller  one  and  then  by  one  still 
smaller.  Take  the  three  first  for  instance,  636—22—9.  This  implies  that 
one  must  look  in  a  certain  book  for  the  ninth  word  on  the  twenty-second 
line  of  page  636." 

"  Yes,  that  seems  probable." 

"  It  is  certain.  The  letters  which  you  can  see  here  and  there  refer  per- 
haps to  some  word  which  is  not  contained  in  the  book  in  question,  and  for 
them  another  key  would  have  to  be  found.  However,  the  exception  con- 
firms the  rule.  See  how  regularly  the  order  of  the  numerals,  which  I  just 
pointed  out  to  you,  is  followed—" 
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"  In  that  case  it  would  be  very  easy  to  decipher  these  figures." 

4 'No,  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  we  need  the  book  which 
was  used.  Now  what  book  was  it  ?  This  system  of  cipher  writing  is  the 
only  one  that  ensures  secrecy,  as  it  is  based  on  something  one  is  ignorant 
Of." 

"  So  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  said  Hingant  sadly. 

"  I  can't  say.  To  give  an  opinion  I  need  to  know  who  wrote  the  paper, 
and  where  it  was  found." 

"  I  found  it  in  a  secret  drawer,  and  everything  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
contains  information  which  I  greatly  need  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  an  unfortu- 
nate orphan  to  whom  I  am  greatly  attached — Mademoiselle  Marthe 
Moulinier." 

It  was  no  doubt  written  that  this  name  of  Moulinier  should,  at  regular 
intervals,  unexpectedly  fall  upon  Billebaude's  ears,  and  each  time  it  was 
pronounced  it  had  the  same  effect  on  his  nervous  system.  He  had  changed 
countenance  when  M.  Hingant  had  alluded  to  the  captain's  tragical  demise 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  and  he  became  ghastly  pale  now  that  he 
learnt  that  the  ex-magistrate  had  taken  Marthe's  interests  in  hand.  Maitre 
Galmard  had  not  the  same  reasons  as  his  partner  for  shewing  emotion,  but 
he  had  previously  learnt  sufficient  to  understand  the  situation.  The 
Moulinier  in  question  was  evidently  the  person  who  had  supplied  Billebaude 
with  money  to  set  up  in  business  as  a  banker  many  years  previously,  and 
over  whose  death  the  agent  had  so  much  rejoiced.  The  advocate  took 
mental  note  of  all  this,  and  then  resumed  his  instructive  conversation  with 
M.  Hingant :  "Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said  gently.  "  Try  and  be  pre- 
cise, for  I  don't  know  what  motives  lead  you  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  this  paper.  You  talk  to  me  about  a  secret  drawer  and  information  and 
an  orphan.    This  is  rather  vague.    Be  precise,  Jean-Marie,  be  precise. " 

"  Well,  my  dear  Galmard,  I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
having  witnessed  the  death  of  the  captain,  who  was  killed  or  rather 
murdered  close  to  me — " 

"  What !  you  have  been  under  fire  at  your  age  !  That's  heroism,  if  I  know 
anything  about  it." 

"I  did  my  duty — that  was  all.  I  was  saying,  however,  that  having 
witnessed  this  catastrophe  and  the  search  of  the  house  whence  the  shot  was 
fired,  I  was  led  by  a  succession  of  events,  which  it  would  require  too  long  to 
relate  to  you,  to  take  the  only  daughter  of  this  unfortunate  Monsieur 
Moulinier  under  my  protection." 

4 'Ah  !  ah,  my  fine  fellow.    She's  young  and  pretty,  eh  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't  joke — this  is  no  laughing  matter,"  replied  the  old  magistrate. 
"  I  feel  a  fatherly  affection  for  this  poor  orphan,  and  I  hope  to  see  her  soon 
married  to  a  young  man  whom  she  loves  and  who  reciprocates  her  attach- 
ment. It  is  this  matter  of  her  marriage  that  worries  me  ;  for  money  is 
required  to  begin  housekeeping,  and  I  fear  that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
will  never  recover  whatever  her  father  left  behind  him." 

"  What  was  her  father's  avocation  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know,  for  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  daughter  in  complete  ig- 
norance respecting  money  matters  :  however  he  had  evidently  been  in 
business  and  had  met  with  reverses  of  recent  times.  Still  he  lived  in  com- 
fortable style,  after  all ;  and  however  moderate  his  income  may  have  been 
it  must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  something.  It  is  there  that  the 
mystery  begins.  No  one  knows  the  source  of  his  income.  He  recently  lost 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter  has  not  been  able  to  give  me  the  name  of  any 
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relative  or  friend  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  information.  I  thought  I 
might  solve  the  question  by  examining  the  deceased's  papers,  but  no 
writing  has  been  found  save  this  puzzling  scrawl  in  cipher.  Do  you  realise 
now  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  discover  its  meaning  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  of  your  opinion  that 
the  deceased  has  here  given  all  needful  information  as  to  his  belongings, 
supposing  that  any  remained  to  him.  If  he  possessed  any  stocks  or  shares, 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  they  are  deposited  must  be  inserted  here. 
If  he  simply  had  an  interest  in  any  commercial  business  we  shall  here  find 
the  name  of  his  partner — and  also  the  name  of  his  debtors,  supposing  any- 
one owed  him  money. "  As  Maitre  Galmard  concluded  he  gave  his  friend 
Billebaude  an  expressive  glance  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  know  very  well  whose 
name  is  set  down  on  this  scrap  of  paper,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  all  that  is  only  too  probable,"  sighed  M.  Hingant,  "but  we  are  no 
further  advanced,  for  you  admit  that  this  fatal  paper  will  never  yield  its 
secret." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  precisely  say  that.  I  merely  as- 
serted that  the  key  of  this  sample  of  cyptography — that  is  the  technical 
term — could  only  be  found  in  a  book.  What  book  ?  That  is  the  question, 
i  and  may  be  it  can  be  answered.  I  already  know  that  it  must  be  a  large 
book." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"Why  because  certain  numbers  are  very  high.  Look,"  added  Galmard, 
again  examining  the  mysterious  scrawl.  "  We  have  636  to  begin  with ; 
then  682,  647  and  674  further  on,  and  several  similar  numbers  besides.  They 
plainly  refer  to  pages,  as  I  pointed  out  before  ;  so  the  book  in  question  must 
have  nearly  700  pages  and  be  a  bulky  affair." 

"It's  a  dictionary,  perhaps." 

"I  don't  think  so,  and  will  tell  you  why.  The  third  numbers  of  each 
;  lines — those  indicating  the  position  of  the  words  on  certain  lines — are  rather 
high.  I  find  17,  15  and  19  for  instance.  Now  dictionaries  have  two  or  three 
,  columns  per  page,  and  no  line  of  one  column  contains  as  many  as  nineteen 
words." 

"That's  true,"  muttered  Jean-Marie. 

"  Well,  to  judge  of  the  book's  size,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  second 
numbers  of  each  series.  They  will  tell  us  pretty  nearly  the  number  of 
lines  on  a  page.  I  find  33,  36,  38,  nothing  above  that.  So  the  book  hardly 
has  more  than  forty  lines  to  a  page  ;  and  to  sum  up  I  believe  that  the  work 
in  question  must  be  a  bulky  octavo  volume,  printed  in  rather  large  type, 
with  margins  of  the  usual  width." 

"That  seems  certain,  and  your  deductions  are  extremely  clever." 
"  I  told  you  that  the  matter  came  within  my   province.    This  is  only 
child's  work,  however,  and  you  will  see  some  much  stranger  things  before 
we  have  finished  with  the  matter.    For  the  time  being,  we  know  that  the 
book  is  neither  a  dictionary  nor  a  circulating  library  novel,  which  contains 
|  more  white  paper  than  letter-press.    Nor  can  it  be  a  pocket  volume.  De- 
spite these  negative  certainties,  however,  we  are  still  at  sea,  and  it  is  time  to 
turn  to  another  side  of  the  question.    Have  you  any  suspicions  concerning 
any  person  to  whom  this  Monsieur  Moulinier  might  have  confided  the 
I  volume  which  contains  the  key  of  the  cipher?" 

"  No;  it  can't  be  his  daughter,  for  I  shewed  her  this  writing  and  she  had 
no  idea  as  to  its  purport.  If  her  father  had  left  the  paper  for  her  benefit, 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  inform  her  of  his  strange  combinations.". 
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"  That's  quite  true,  but  another  supposition  presents  itself.    You  told 
me  that  he  had  only  recently  been  left  a  widower. " 
"His  wife  died  three  or  four  months  ago." 

"  Well,  then,  he  may  very  well  have  confided  his  secret  to  his  wife,  and 
she,  for  some  reason  or  another,  may  have  neglected  to  reveal  it  to  her 
daughter  before  dying." 

"Yes— that  is  possible ;  and  yet —  However,  I  will  ask  Mademoiselle 
Moulinier  to  try  and  remember  if  her  mother  ever  said  or  hinted  anything 
on  such  a  subject." 

"Now,  did  the  deceased  possess  a  library?  If  he  did,  each  volume  it 
comprised  ought  to  be  carefully  examined." 

"  I  did  not  notice  a  single  book  in  the  place,  still,  there  may  be  some.  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as  all  this  was  far  from  my  mind  at  the  time. 
However  on  my  next  visit — " 

"  I  can  go  to  the  place  with  you  if  you  like — " 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  fellow  ;  your  help  would  certainly  be  very  valuable, 
but  I  must  first  of  all  talk  the  matter  over  with  Marthe. " 

' '  As  you  please.  Will  you  leave  me  this  scrawl  ?  I  will  go  through  it 
attentively  at  my  leisure,  and  may  be  I  shall  make  some  unexpected  dis- 
covery." 

M I  ask  nothing  better ;  only  I  don't  think  I  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
the  paper  without  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  authorisation." 

"  That's  quite  true  ;  so  keep  it.  However,  there  is  a  means  of  con- 
ciliating everything.  Let  my  friend  Billebaude  take  a  copy  of  the  figures, 
here  at  once.  In  this  manner  I  shall  be  able  to  investigate  the  matter  on 
my  side,  while  you  are  tackling  all  the  books  you  may  happen  to  come 
across." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason  why  that  shouldn't  be  done." 

"Very  well  then.  Come,  Billebaude,  to  work,"  cried  Maitre  Galmard 
flinging  the  paper  on  the  writing  table. 

The  agent  did  not  need  any  pressing  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  For  a  long 
time  past  he  had  been  waxing  frantic  as  he  heard  the  advocate  giving 
precious  advice  to  M.  Hingant  at  the  risk  of  setting  him  on  the  right  track. 
The  deciphering  of  the  scrawl  might  be  attended  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences,  at  least  so  he,  Billebaude,  imagined  ;  for  to  his  mind,  these 
incomprehensible  numbers  concealed  a  statement  of  his  connection  with  the 
deceased  Moulinier.  If  M.  Hingant  had  been  willing  to  part  with  the 
paper,  Billebaude  would  have  liked  to  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire  ;  but 
failing  this  desired  annihilation  of  the  mysterious  document,  he  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  take  a  copy  of  it ;  no  one  knew  what  might  happen.  Whilst 
the  agent  was  engaged  in  carefully  copying  the  strange  medley  of  numerals, 
Maitre  Galmard  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  old  chum,  Hingant ;  but  he 
failed  to  do  so,  for  the  ex-magistrate  did  not  see  any  means  of  improving  his 
ward's  position  as  regards  the  paternal  inheritance,  and  besides,  with  his 
natural  straightforwardness,  he  felt  ill  at  ease  amid  this  entanglement  of 
mystery.  He  who  for  thirty  years  had  lived  in  a  glass  house,  without 
concealing  either  thought  or  action,  seemed  to  have  landed  on  an  unknown 
shore,  and  to  a  man  of  his  frankness  and  loyalty,  all  this  concealment,  all 
these  tortuous  dodges,  were  highly  displeasing.  The  advocate  now  tried  to 
bring  the  Marie  Brelial  matter  forward,  for  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
this  affair — far  more  indeed  than  in  the  Moulinier  inheritance,  on  which  he 
had  a  very  decided  opinion ;  but  he  soon  realized  by  Jean-Marie's  manner 
that  the  moment  was  ill-timed  for  referring  to  business,  and  as  he  was  by 
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no  means  a  fool  he  refrained  from  insisting.  "  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 
he  asked  as  Hingant  rose  to  his  feet  and  stowed  the  mysterious  paper,  which 
Billebaude  had  just  copied,  away  in  his  pocket. 

"In  a  few  days'  time,"  replied  the  old  magistrate,  "  that  is  if  I  am  likely 
to  find  you  at  your  place  in  the  Rue  de  Cl6ry.  But  as  for  coming  to  the 
Rue  des  Canettes  that  is  another  matter  ;  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  for  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  fully  occupied." 

"With  your  orphan's  wedding,  eh?  Your  mind  is  set  on  it.  Well,  no 
matter.  I  shall  be  at  home  every  afternoon  at  four,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  look  in  some  day  or  other." 

M.  Hingant  parted  with  the  two  partners  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  latter  were  alone  again  Billebaude  somewhat  peevishly  asked  ; 
"  Why  to  the  deuce  did  you  tell  him  so  much  about  the  way  to  decipher 
this  cursed  paper  which  may  ruin  me  ?  " 

"  So  as  to  have  you  under  my  thumb,"  answered  Maitre  Galmard  coldly. 


XII. 

At  noon  on  the  morrow  of  this  busy  day  M.  Hingant  was  lunching 
with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier.  The  repast  was  more  silent  than  usual. 
•Marthe  seemed  absorbed  in  sad  thoughts,  and  the  ex-magistrate  was 
scarcely  in  better  spirits  than  the  young  girl.  His  conversation  with 
'  Galmard  had  left  him  but  little  hope  ;  he  felt  that  it  was  time  he  should 
I  have  a  serious  explanation  with  Marthe,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  c '  My  dear  child,"  he  said  at  last,  "  my  inquiries  yesterday  proved 
.unsuccessful,  and,  despite  the  cleverness  and  experience  of  the  man  I 
consulted,  he  could  only  give  me  a  very  vague  explanation  of  the  probable 
i meaning  of  the  cipher  writing." 

,  "I  am  not  surprised,"  sighed  the  orphan.  "What  is  the  use  of  your 
[taking  so  much  trouble  ?  my  poor  father's  ruin  is  only  too  certain,  and  the 
'deciphering  of  this  document  would  hardly  alter  my  position." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but,  in  any  case,  you  ought  to  know  its  contents,  and 
my  friend  Galmard's  advice  should  not  be  neglected.  He  proved  to  me 
that  these  figures  must  designate  the  pages,  lines,  and  words  of  a  book, 
which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  some  person  to  whom  your  father  had  con- 
fided his  secret.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  his  having  given  your  mother 
any  bulky  volume,  of  octavo  size?" 

I  "No.  My  mother  read  very  little,  especially  of  late  times,  for  her 
eyesight  had  grown  very  weak ;  besides,  if  such  a  book  had  been  in  her 
possession,  she  would  have  attached  importance  to  it,  and  have  shown  it 
to  me,  or  at  least  have  spoken  of  it." 

"  Still,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  carefully  examine  such  books  as 
may  have  remained  in  the  apartment." 

I    "  There  are  only  the  books  I  used  at  school.    My  father  was  never  fond 

jiof  reading,  and,  of  late  times,  business  cares  fully  occupied  him." 

|  ^  "Then  I  must  look  for  the  volume  elsewhere,"  said  M.  Hingant,  sadly. 

j  "But,  before  clearing  up  all  this  mystery,  don't  you  think,  my  dear  child, 
that  we  ought  to  occupy  ourselves  about  someone  whom  we  have  rather 
neglected  ?  I  refer  to  Monsieur  Gilbert,  of  course.  You  announced  our 
visit  to  him,  and  he  must  be  growing  very  uneasy.    It  seems  to  me  we 

I Should  do  well  to  relieve  his  anxiety." 

I   Mademoiselle  Moulinier  hung  her  head,  and  made  no  reply. 
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"I,  for  one,  particularly  wish  to  see  him,"  continued  Jean-Marie.  "I 
will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  dearest  hopes  of  my  declining  years  are 
connected  with  him  and  yourself,  my  dear  Marthe. "  The  orphan  gazed  at 
her  protector  with  a  look  of  deep  emotion.  4 4  Yes,"  resumed  M.  Hingant, 
"  I  am  old,  and  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  What  can  I  hope  for  now,  but 
to  see  you  two  united  and  happy,  and  to  end  my  days  near  you  ?  " 

44  Ah  !  sir,"  said  Marthe,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  despite  all  her  efforts 
to  appear  calm,  4  4  you  have  been  a  father,  more  than  a  father  to  me,  and  I 
would  gladly  devote  my  life  to  testifying  my  gratitude  to  you,  but  I  shall 
never  marry." 

44  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  child?  Why,  this  is  folly.  You  love 
this  young  man  ;  he  is  worthy  of  you,  I'm  sure,  and  yet  you  won't — " 

'  *  Yes,  I  love  Paul,  and  it  is  because  I  love  him  that  I  will  not  allow  him 
to  share  the  sad  lot  that  awaits  me." 

' 4  What,  because  you  have  no  fortune?  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that ;  and  besides,  you  forget  that  you  still  have  a  friend — that  I  have 
come  to  regard  you  as  a  daughter. " 

4  4  You  are  altogether  too  kind,  sir;  pray  listen  to  me,"  interrupted 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  with  a  firmness  of  tone  which  indicated  great 
decision  of  purpose.  "  I  have  reflected  during  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
perceive  but  one  honourable  issue  to  my  situation — work  !  Paul  has  only 
his  pay  to  depend  upon  ;  by  marrying  me  he  would  ruin  his  career,  and  I 
will  not  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice." 

44  Ruin  his  career  ?    But  am  I  not  there  to — " 

44 1  know  what  you  wish  to  say,  and  certainly  there  is  no  reason  for  mfc 
to  blush  at  the  thought  of  accepting  your  bounty  ;  but  I  do  refuse  it,  and 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  doing  so,  for  I  rely  upon  you  to  help  me  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  I  have  formed." 

4  4  A  plan  ?  Alas,  my  poor  child,  you  know  nothing  of  life  ;  you  do  not 
know  that  at  your  age — a  young  girl,  brought  up  as  you  have  been." 

4  4 1  can  teach  English,  and  the  piano,  and  I  can  embroider  very  well  I 
know.  Even  if  I  have  to  work  day  and  night,  I  will  succeed  in  earning 
my  living,  and  I  ask  you  to  find  some  pupils  for  me.  You  see  I  don't 
refuse  your  protection." 

She  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  affection  that  completely  disarmed 
M.  Hingant,  and  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  44  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  44  this  is 
not  what  I  dreamed  of  for  you  and  me  ;  but  you  know  that  I  shall  always 
be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you,  and  if  it  only  depends  on  me — " 

44  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant- worn  an,  opening  the  door,  at 
this  moment.    44  But  there  is  an  officer  here  who  wishes  to  see  you." 

4 4 An  officer!"  exclaimed  Hingant,  greatly  delighted;  4 'it  must  be 
Monsieur  Gilbert,  and  I  will — " 

44 Monsieur  Hingant,"  said  Marthe  pleadingly,  44  pray  excuse  me  from 
being  present  at  this  interview." 

44  What !  you  decline  to  see  him  ?  " 

4<I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  inform  Paul  of  the  decision  I  have 
arrived  at,  and  I  rely  upon  you  to  apprise  him  of  it."  And,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply  from  her  old  friend,  the  girl  rose  up,  and  took 
refuge  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  old  magistrate  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  servant  to  remind  him  that  the  visitor  was  waiting.^ 
However,  he  did  not  have  to  give  orders  for  his  admission,  for  the  door* 
now  opened,  and  a  yonng  man,  wearing  the  undress  uniform  of  a  lieutenant 
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of  chasseurs,  hastily  entered  the  dining-room.  He  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  wore  the  red  ribbon  and  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  his  breast. 
This  was  quite  enough  for  good  Jean-Marie  to  know  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with,  and  yet  he  surveyed  Marthe's  chosen  lover  with  kindly  curiosity. 
Paul  Gilbert  was  of  medium  height,  well  built,  rather  dark  complexioned, 
and  with  very  black  eyes  and  hair.  His  regular  features  had  an  expres- 
sion of  unusual  firmness,  and  in  his  clear,  straightforward  gaze  one  could 
read  frankness,  honesty,  and  decision.  At  first  sight  he  intimidated  rather 
than  pleased  one,  and  the  ex-magistrate  felt  a  trifle  disconcerted.  He  had 
pictured  to  himself  a  hero  of  romance,  but  beheld  a  proud-looking  soldier, 
who  was  very  reserved  in  manner. 

"  Is  it  to  Monsieur  Hingant  that  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  ?  "  asked 
the  lieutenant,  rather  curtly. 

"  That  is  my  name,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  have  long  been 
desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  betrothed. 
On  the  day  before  yesterday,  an  accident  deprived  me  of  that  pleasure. 
We  went  to  the  Val-de-Gr&ce." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what  occurred  there,"  interrupted  Paul  Gilbert,  "and  I 
also  know  that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  has  been  residing  with  you  since 
the  death  of  her  father,  so  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  have  come  here  to 
ask  ycu  for  an  explanation  of  this  singular  circumstance." 

"  I  am  entirely  ready  to  furnish  it,  and  it  is  very  simple.  Chance  led  me 
to  the  house  in  which  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  had  been  left  alone,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  a  young  girl  during  that  frightful  in- 
I  surrection.  Her  father  had  just  been  killed  by  my  side,  for  I  was  a  sergeant 
i  in  the  company  of  National  Guards  which  he  commanded.  I  only  thought 
!  of  the  safety  of  a  poor,  desolate  girl,  and  she  merely  saw  in  me  an  old  man 
i  glad  to  protect  and  shelter  her." 

This  was  said  with  such  perfect  simplicity  that  the  lieutenant  departed 
somewhat  from  his  stiffness  of  manner.  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said  politely, 
"and  allow  me  to  inquire  if  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  is  here.  You  will 
■  readily  understand  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  her." 

"Certainly  ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  she  did  not  remain  in  this  room 
1  where  she  was  sitting  only  a  moment  ago.    It  was  her  wish  to  retire, 
however,  and  it  is  at  her  request  that  I  receive  you  alone." 

"  She  had  some  motive,  of  course,  in  acting  thus.  May  I  inquire  what 
it  is  ?"  asked  Paul  Gilbert,  becoming  cold  and  stern  again. 

"Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  be  spared  the  necessity  of  telling  you  !"  exclaimed 
i  Monsieur  Hingant,  with  emotion.    "  She  has  formed  a  resolution  which  I 
disapprove  of,  and  which  I  have  opposed  with  all  my  power,  and  she  has 
imposed  upon  me  the  sad  task  of  acquainting  you  with  it." 

"And  what  may  it  be?"  inquired  the  lieutenant,  who  was  evidently 
forcing  himself  to  remain  calm. 

"  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  has  ascertained  that  her  father  died  insolvent. 
She  is  poor ;  she  loves  you  ;  and  she  voluntary  renounces  her  most  cherished 
hopes.    She  refuses  to  marry  you  because  she  is  unwilling  to  prove  an 
obstacle  to  your  success  in  life,  and  yet  if  she  would  listen  to  me — " 
?  Jean-Marie's  voice  failed  him,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

_  Paul  Gilbert  gazed  at  him  with  a  strange  expression.  "I  knew  a  long 
time  ago  that  Monsieur  Moulinier  had  lost  his  fortune,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  And  you  loved  his  daughter  none  the  less,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed 
M.  Hingant,  "  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  join  me  in  overcoming 
Marthe's  scruples." 
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"Oh,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  is  right,  sir.  Our  marriage  at  the  present 
time  would  be  impossi  ble,  for  an  officer  can  only  marry  a  woman  possessing 
an  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs.  Upon  this  point  the  army  rules  are 
inflexible." 

The  old  man  turned  pale  and  his  head  drooped.  This  cold  response  had 
wounded  him  to  the  heart.  4 4  Ah,  sir  !  "  said  Paul  Gilbert,  taking  a  seat, 
to  Jean-Marie's  great  astonishment,  44 1  can  read  your  thoughts  on  your 
face;  1  can  guess  what  you  think  of  me;  but  pray,  listen  to  me  a  moment." 

M.  Hingant  on  his  side  seated  himself  again  without  saying  a  word.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  this  strange  lover  who  reasoned  like  an  old 
man.  44  Naturally  enough  I  was  greatly  irritated  when  I  came  here,"  re- 
sumed the  officer.  "  I  did  not  know  you,  and  appearances  were  against  you. 
I  could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  for  you 
to  take  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  under  your  protection.  My  confidence  in 
her  was  unshaken  ;  but  I  distrusted  your  motives,  and  I  feared  she  was, 
deceived  when  she  wrote  that  you  treated  her  with  fatherly  affection." 

The  ex-magistrate  here  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  sorrowful  surprise.; 
4 *  The  painful  scene  which  occurred  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital,"  resumed- 
the  lieutenant,  "  was  related  to  me,  with  comments  which  I  need  not; 
repeat  to  you  ;  and  moreover,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  house  in  which' 
Monsieur  Moulinier  resided  informed  me  this  morning  that  you  had  paid 
the  arrears  of  rent." 

44  Was  not  that  natural  under  the  circumstances  ?  Ought  I  to  have  left* 
an  orphan  girl  exposed  to  the  impertinence  of  such  a  rascal  ?" 

44  Well,  it  was  something  that  a  stranger  had  no  right  to  do,  and  I  then 
looked  upon  you  as  a  stranger  ;  but  it  has  sufficed  for  me  to  see  and  hear" 
you,  to  become  convinced  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  have  a  kind- 
hearted  honourable  man  before  me.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  justify  myself,, 
and  to  explain  the  words  that  wounded  you  so  keenly  just  now." 

44  Justify  yourself  ?    That  is  unnecessary.    I  did  not  blame  you." 

44  Well,  you  attributed  to  me  certain  sentiments  of  cold  calculation  which; 
I  shall  never  have,  but  which  my  reply  seemed  unmistakably  to  indicate  ;j 
and  I  esteem  you  the  more  for  your  signs  of  displeasure.  If  I  were  capable* 
for  a  moment  of  hesitating  between  my  love  for  Mademoiselle  Marthe  and'' 
pecuniary  interest,  I  should  deserve  your  scorn  ;  and  it  is  time  for  me  to' 
tell  you  why  I  spoke  as  I  did." 

Hingant,  greatly  touched,  took  Lieutenant  Gilbert's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
cordially.  4  4  Has  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  ever  told  you  how  we  became 
acquainted  ?  "  inquired  the  lieutenant,  after  returning  the  pressure, 

44  Yes,  she  said  it  was  at  the  boarding-school,  where  she  was  educated," 
stammered  Jean-Marie. 

44  Well,  excuse  me  if  I  relate  to  you  the  story  of  my  life.  It  is  very 
simple  and  very  short.  I  never  knew  the  name  of  my  parents,  and  that  by 
which  I  am  called  is  certainly  not  theirs.  I  figure  upon  the  register  as  the 
child  of  parents  whose  name  was  unknown,  and  the  one  I  bear  was  given 
me  by  the  midwife  who  carried  me  to  the  mayor's  office  ;  still  I  had  a 
sister  seven  years  younger  than  myself,  registered,  like  myself,  under  the 
surname  of  Gilbert,  and  the  Christian  name  of  Paule,  as  if  to  indicate  that 
we  were  of  the  same  blood.  It  was  unnecessary,  for  the  resemblance  be- 
tween us  was  striking." 

44  But,"  interposed  the  ex-magistrate,  44  how  did  you  learn — " 

44 That  Paule  was  my  sister?  I  was  fourteen  when  I  learnt  it.  I  was 
still  at  the  school  where  I  had  been  placed  when  a  mere  child,  where 
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no  one  ever  came  to  see  me,  and  where  I  remained  even  at  holiday  time. 
One  day,  however,  the  master  sent  for  me,  and  said  :  '  My  boy,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  have  no  one  to  depend  upon  excepting  yourself. 
Your  schooling  here  for  three  years  more  has  been  paid  in  advance ;  but 
when  this  period  expires,  you  will  be  obliged  to  earn  your  own  living.  I 
must  also  tell  you  that  you  have  a  sister,  and  that  she  will  need  your  help 
some  day.  Next  Sunday  I  will  take  you  to  the  school  where  she  is  begin- 
ning her  education,  and  where  she  will  complete  it.  In  ten  years — she 
will  then  be  seventeen — I  hope  you  will  have  gained  a  position  which  will 
enable  you  to  support  her. '  " 

"Poor  children,"  murmured  M.  Hingant. 

"My  schoolmaster  kept  his  promise.  He  took  me  to  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  in  the  district  of  the  Marais,  and  I  met  Paule  for  the  first  time  under 
the  old  trees  of  the  playground.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  always  known  her,  and  she  experienced  a  similar  impression. 
We  had  loved  each  other  without  ever  having  seen  each  other. " 

"And  Marthe  ?  "  interrupted  M.  Hingant. 

"  I  did  not  meet  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  until  some  years  later.  On  the 
day  when  I  learned  that  I  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  world,  my  character 
underwent  a  change.  I  had  been  a  gay  and  thoughtless  youth.  I  became 
taciturn  and  industrious.  I  fully  realized  that  some  one — my  sister — was 
dependent  upon  me.  Every  Sunday  I  hastened  to  the  school  where  the 
dear  little  girl  was  impatiently  awaiting  me.  Of  the  childish  conversation 
which  took  place  under  the  lindens  of  the  walk,  I  retain  only  an  indistinct 
recollection  ;  but  I  remember  that  we  solemnly  vowed  never  to  part  from 
each  other  when  we  had  gained  our  freedom.  We  seldom  or  never  alluded 
to  the  past.  Paule  had  been  sent  to  school  when  very  young,  like  myself, 
and  her  earlier  recollections  were  most  confused." 

"  What  a  strange  story,"  murmured  M.  Hingant. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  officer,  sadly,  "and  if  I  were  superstitious,  I 
should  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  a  sort  of  fatality  follows  me  and 
those  I  love.  But  in  the  old  times  I  was  hopeful  concerning  the  future.  I 
said  to  myself  that  my  sister  would  not  need  my  help  until  her  education 
was  completed,  and  that,  consequently,  I  had  ten  years  before  me,  which  I 
intended  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  a  small  sum  that  would  suffice  for 
Paule's  support,  and  serve  her  as  a  modest  dowry.  At  an  age  when  other 
boys  dream  of  liberty  and  amusement,  I  only  thought  of  preparing  myself 
to  achieve  success  in  life.  With  the  kind  of  education  I  received,  and  my 
natural  taste  for  the  exact  sciences,  I  could  have  easily  obtained  admission 
into  the  Government  schools ;  but  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
pay  even  for  my  outfit,  and  I  had  no  claim  to  a  scholarship,  so  that  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  If  I  turned  to  business  pursuits,  or  reconciled  myself 
to  teaching  children,  the  conscription  would  abruptly  prevent  me  from  con- 
tinuing my  work,  as  I  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  a  substitute.  If  I  were 
drafted  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  my  term  of  military  service 
would  not  expire  by  the  time  that  my  sister  would  need  assistance.  Thus 
after  serious  reflection,  I  concluded  that  the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue 
was  to  enlist  on  leaving  school.  I  should  thus  gain  three  years,  and  my 
term  of  service  would  expire  the  same  year  that  Paule  left  school.  It  went 
hard  with  me  to  enlist,  I  assure  you  ;  however,  I  did  so.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  I  joined  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  and  started  for  Algeria.  I  was 
robust  and  vigorous,  and  had  no  parents'  consent  to  obtain.  Six  months 
afterwards,  I  was  a  corporal.    At  the  end  of  a  year,  I  received  my  first 
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wound  and  a  sergeant's  shoulder-straps.  At  the  close  of  my  fifth  campaign^ 
I  was  promoted  to  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  foot-chasseurs,  and  I 
returned  to  France." 

"  That  was  splendid  !  noble!"  muttered  Jean-Marie,  whose  enthusiasm  I 
was  aroused  by  this  narrative  of  a  courageous  life. 

"  My  success  had  surpassed  my  hopes,  and  by  enlisting  in  order  to  be  free 
the  sooner,  I  had  unwittingly  opened  for  myself  an  honourable  career, 
which  I  no  longer  thought  of  abandoning.  My  regiment  was  soon  ordered 
to  Paris  for  garrison  duty,  and  I  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing 
my  sister  again.  She  was  now  almost  a  young  girl,  and  I  felt  proud  of 
being  her  brother,  proud  and  happy,  for  I  was  no  longer  troubled  by 
anxiety  as  to  the  future.  My  pay  was  not  large,  but  we  receive,  you  know, 
a  more  liberal  allowance  when  we  are  abroad,  and  I  had  practised  the  most 
rigid  economy,  saving  a  sum  for  my  sister's  future  use.  She  still  had  two 
more  years  to  spend  at  school,  and  I  was  almost  sure  of  not  being  ordered 
away  from  Paris,  so  we  resumed  our  pleasant  chats  and  dreams  ;  only  now 
there  were  three  of  us,  for  Paule  had  a  friend — " 

"Marthe!"  exclaimed  M.  Hingant.  "Ah,  the  dear  child  has  often 
spoken  of  the  happiness  of  those  fleeting  days,  and  of  the  bitter  anguish  of 
the  final  parting." 

"Then  I  need  not  allude  to  them,"  resumed  Paul,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"  Just  as  my  sister's  most  intimate  friend  was  returning  to  her  parents, 
poor  Paule  fell  ill  and  died  about  a  month  afterwards.    Before  her  death  j 
she  made  me  solemnly  promise  that  I  would  never  marry  if  Mademoiselle  » 
Moulinier  could  not  become  my  wife." 

"  And  that  oath  you  will  keep  !  And  the  husband  will  lavish  upon  the 
poor  orphan  the  tenderness  and  devotion  that  the  brother  displayed  towards 
his  departed  sister." 

"  I  shall  keep  the  oath  whatever  happens,"  said  the  officer,  gravely. 

"  Whatever  happens  ! "  repeated  Jean-Marie,  in  anguish.    "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  marriage  has  become  impossible  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  "  that  you  esteem  me  enough  to  believe  me 
incapable  of  breaking  a  sacred  promise  or  of  feigning  sentiments  I  do  not  1 
feel."  M.  Hingant  protested  with  a  gesture.  "  Well, "  resumed  the  young 
officer,  warmly,  "I  love  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  being.  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  for  her,  as  I  would  have  given 
it  for  the  poor  child  who  is  no  more  ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  bring  misery 
upon  a  young  girl — " 

"Misery  !"  cried  M.  Hingant.  "But  that  is  the  same  language  that 
Marthe  used  to  me.  She  also  fears  to  impose  a  sacrifice  upon  you.  You 
see  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  sentiment  of  delicacy,  and  that  her  love,  like 
yours,  is  superior  to  all  the  trials  of  life." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Paul  quietly,  "  but  when  you  have  heard  me  to  the 
end  you  will  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  act  as  I 
propose.  When  we  first  began  to  love  each  other,  we  both  felt  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  inform  Marthe's  parents  of  our  hopes.  My  scruples  then  were 
of  an  entirely  different  nature.  I,  friendless,  nameless,  and  penniless,  felt 
that  I  had  no  right  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  who 
seemed  likely  to  be  rich,  and  I  did  not  want  my  motives  to  be  misconstrued. 
To  my  great  surprise,  however,  Marthe  told  ine  that  my  pretensions  to  her 
hand  had  been  favourably  received.  Her  mother  had  been  aware  of  her 
growing  affection  for  some  time,  and  greatly  desired  our  marriage.  Her 
father  appeared  less  enthusiastic,  but  did  not  refuse  his  consent.  Indeed, 
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he  readily  allowed  me  to  visit  the  family.  I  had  resolved  not  to  accept 
from  Monsieur  Moulinier  any  dowry  above  the  sum  which  the  regulations 
of  the  War  Department  rigorously  exact  for  the  wife  of  an  officer.  Marthe 
was  acquainted  with  my  ideas  on  this  subject  and  approved  them.  The 
humble  character  of  our  future  life  did  not  frighten  her  ;  she  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  share  the  privations  of  a  poor  lieutenant,  feeling  sure  that 
the  day  would  come  when  her  devotion  would  be  rewarded." 

"I  assure  you  that  her  feelings  have  not  changed.  Misfortunes  have 
not  impaired  her  courage. " 

"  I  believe  you,  sir  ;  but  what  was  then  possible,  is  now  impossible  !  " 

"What!"  said  M.  Hingant,  bitterly,  "  your  love  bows  to  a  regulation  ? 
You  would  renounce  Marthe  for  want  of  a  paltry  sum  of  money  which  a 
friend  would  be  only  too  happy  to  give — to  lend  you. " 

!  "  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  shall  be  the  judge.  My  honour  is  hers,  and  I 
am  sure  she  will  advise  me  to  refuse  charity  under  whatever  disguise  it  may 
be  offered,  even  from  a  man  whom  she  respects,  and  whom  I  esteem  above 
all  others."  Kind-hearted  Jean-Marie  groaned  aloud.  "Consequently," 
continued  Lieutenant  Gilbert,  "  I  can  only  marry  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
i by  sending  in  my  resignation." 

This  plain  conclusion,  delivered  without  any  preamble,  fell  upon  the  ex- 
magistrate  like  a  thunderbolt.  "He  has  resolved  to  break  the  engagement," 
said  Jean-Marie  to  himself,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  consternation. 

"1  shall  soon  be  twenty-six,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "and  I  know 
barely  anything,  save  commanding  soldiers  and  leading  them  to  battle, 
for  I  have  had  time  to  forget  all  I  learned  at  school.  Still,  I  think  I  might 
lyet  find  some  position  in  civil  life";  and  my  military  record,  and  the  decoration 
'I  have  just  received,  would  be  excellent  recommendations.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  succeed  in  finding  employment  at  once,  but  I  think  I  should 
jdo  so  eventually,  though  I  should  be  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the 
, petty  salary  accorded  to  beginners.  Marthe  would,  I  am  sure,  know  how 
ito  endure  this  ordeal  of  poverty,  unlightened  by  the  hope  of  rapid  advance- 
iment,  but  I  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  condemning  her  to  such  an 
[existence — " 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  said  M.  Hingant,  wounded  to  the  heart. 
"A  glorious  future  opens  before  you,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  renounce 
such  prospects.  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  would  not  allow  you  to  resign, 
and  I  should  never  cease  reproaching  myself  for  having  advised  you  to 
I  do  so." 

"You  have  misunderstood  me,"  replied  Paul  Gilbert,  reproachfully. 
"Here  is  my  resignation."  And  he  handed  Marthe's  protector  a  large 
envelope  bearing  this  superscription  :  "To  Monsieur,  the  Minister  of 
War." 

''Indeed!"  exclaimed  M.  Hingant,  deeply  moved,  "you  tender  your 
resignation  !    You  would  abandon  a  military  career  without  regret — " 

"Without  regret,  is  saying  a  good  deal,"  muttered  Lieutenant  Gilbert, 
"  but  certainly  without  hesitation.  I  don't  wish  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
to  accuse  me  of  possessing  a  calculating  spirit,  and  even  if  I  were  certain 
of  becoming  a  Marshal  of  France,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  the  happiness 
of  being  Marthe's  husband  to  such  an  honour.  But  I  do  not  desire  to 
influence  her  in  her  decision,  and  for  that  reason,  I  congratulate  myself 

1  upon  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  alone.  Take  this 
letter,  pray,  hand  it  to  Mademoiselle  Marthe,  and  repeat  our  conversation 

1  to  her.    I  make  her  absolute  mistress  of  our  joint  destinies.    If  she  thinks 
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she  will  never  regret  her  resolution,  she  has  only  to  forward  this  letter  to 
its  address.  As  soon  as  the  Minister  receives  it,  I  shall  be  free,  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  this  is  my  fondest  desire. M 

44  Is  this  really  true  ?  "  asked  Jean-Marie,  with  a  joyful  heart. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  for  an  instant  ?  Ah,  you  do  me  great  injustice  if  you 
deem  me  ambitious,  if  you  think  there  is  room  in  my  heart  for  any  other 
feeling  than  love  for  Marthe — Ambitious  !  "  Paul  repeated,  sadly.  44  Ah, 
it  is  for  her,  and  for  her  alone,  that  I  might  have  been  so.  Yes,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  her  in  the  foremost  rank,  so  that  she  might  be  proud 
of  the  humble  lieutenant,  who,  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  had  won  a 
colonel's  epaulets,  perhaps  even  a  general's  stars.  But  neither  rank  nor 
glory  is,  in  my  eyes,  worth  a  single  day  of  the  life  that  would  await  me  if 
she  consented  to  link  her  destiny  with  mine." 

44  Will  you  authorize  me  to  repeat  to  her  the  words  you  have  just  spoken?" 
inquired  the  old  man,  eagerly. 

44  Certainly,  for  they  are  perfectly  sincere.    Still,  if  you  were  to  use 
them  to  influence  her  decision,  I  shall  regret  having  given  utterance  to 
them.    Mademoiselle  Moulinier  must  be  free,  absolutely  free  to  decide ;  { 
and  if  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  it  is  rather  to  point  out  to  her  ' 
how  cheerless  would  be  the  life  to  which  she  would  condemn  herself  by  * 
marrying  me." 

* 4  That  is  unnecessary;  my  mind  is  already  made  up,"  said  Marthe, 
suddenly  making  her  appearance,  pale  but  with  a  firm  expression  of  coun-  • 
tenance,  and  unflinching  gaze.    M.  Hingant  hastened  towards  her,  and  the 
young  officer,  in  his  excitement,  rose  so  hurriedly  that  he  tottered  and  al-  • 
most  fell. 

44  Ah,  my  dear  child,  this  is  very  wrong.  You  have  been  listening," 
gaily  said  Jean-Marie,  confident  that  everything  would  finally  be  arranged  . 
to  his  liking.  44 1  am  not  angry  with  you,  however,"  he  continued,  44  for  '< 
as  you  have  heard  Monsieur  Gilbert,  I  feel  sure  that  our  cause  is  won.  ! 
Come,  I  am  going  to  take  this  letter  to  the  War  Department ;  but  before  i 
I  start  we  must  fix  the  wedding  day." 

44  No,  my  friend,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  an  effort,  44 1  cannot  be  1 
Paul's  wife,  and  I  beg  of  him  to  forgive  me  for  refusing  such  happiness."  • 

44  Marthe,"  murmured  the  lieutenant,  who  was  almost  fainting. 

44 1,  too,  shall  suffer,  Paul,"  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  continued,  4 4 but  I  j 
shall  not  lack  courage ;  though  I  have  not  enough  to  accept  the  sacrifice 
you  offer."  Hingant  sighed,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  the  ceiling.  The 
officer  remained  silent  and  motionless.  4  4 1  might  attempt  to  convince  you 
that  poverty  frightens  me,  but  I  know  you  would  not  believe  me,"  resumed 
the  orphan  with  a  proud  gesture  ;  44  so,  instead  of  that,  I  will  merely  say 
that  by  insisting  you  would  only  cause  me  fresh  and  increased  grief. " 

44  But  this  is  folly,"  exclaimed  Jean-Marie.    44  In  Heaven's  name  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  1  have  already  told  you,  my  friend.  I  shall  support  myself  by  my  own 
work,  and  I  depend  upon  you  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  By  the  sale  of  my 
father's  furniture,  I  trust  that  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  realized  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  rent  which  you  so  generously  advanced  to  me,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  modest  room." 

44  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  stammered  the  worthy  man,  secretly  determined 
that  these  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  his  own  purse. 

44  The  lessons  I  shall  give  will  suffice  for  my  wants,  for  I  am  sure  you 
will  procure  some  pupils  for  me,"  added  Marthe,  forcing  a  smile. 
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"I  must  do  so,  and  yet,  if  you  chose— but  have  you  no  thought  of 
Monsieur  Gilbert  and  the  sorrow  you  cause  him  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Gilbert,  like  myself,  will  have  sufficient  courage  to  resign 
himself — and  to  hope,"  said  the  girl  gravely. 

"  Hope  !"  repeated  the  officer,  bitterly,  4 'what  have  I  to  hope  for  now?" 

"Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  situation  may  change,"  replied  M.  Hingant, 
hastily.  "  There  is  positively  nothing  to  prove  that  her  father  has  not 
left  a  fortune;  and,  really,  when  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  capital  from  which  he  undoubtedly  derived  his  income  has  altogether 
vanished  into  smoke."  At  this  point  Paul  Gilbert  made  a  gesture  of  in- 
difference. "  Oh  !  I  know  very  well,"  resumed  M.  Hingant,  "that  your 
mind  is  not  set  upon  wealth,  but  you  would  certainly  be  pleased  if  Marthe 
recovered  sufficient  to  constitute  the  dowry  which  the  army  regulations  re- 
quire. And  all  is  not  lost ;  the  paper  I  discovered  may  prove  our  salva- 
tion, for  the  clever  man  to  whom  I  showed  it  says  he  is  confident  he  shall 
soon  succeed  in  deciphering  it."  Marthe  tried  to  speak,  but  M.  Hingant 
instantly  resumed  :  "I  know  all  the  objections  you  are  about  to  offer,  my 
dear  child.  You  are  going  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  take  so  much  trouble, 
and  that  the  deciphering  of  these  mysterious  figures  will  not  benefit  you  in 
the  least.  Ah,  well  !  I  was  desirous  of  keeping  all  this  to  myself,  but  you 
compel  me  to  confess  that  I  have  serious  reasons  for  thinking  the  contrary." 

* '  Is  it  possible  !  but  what  reasons  are  they  ?  " 

"I  cannot  disclose  them  at  present.  It  is  my  secret,  a  very  pleasant 
secret,  I  assure  you.  I  certainly  have  a  right  to  reserve  myself  the  pleasure 
of  giving  you  a  surprise." 

The  girl's  face  brightened,  and  the  officer  looked  at  her  with  beseeching 
eyes  which  seemed  to  say  :  4 '  If  it  is  an  illusion  let  me  share  it."  Worthy 
Jean -Marie  on  his  side  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  complacently,  for  he 
had  just  devised  a  plan  which  seemed  to  him  an  admirable  one.  He  said 
to  himself  that  it  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to  unite  these  two  lovers  who 
were  too  proud  to  accept  favours,  and  so  he  had  decided  to  resort  to  a 
pious  falsehood.  There  was  nothing,  after  all,  to  prevent  him  from  an- 
nouncing some  fine  day  that  his  search  had  proved  successful,  and  that  the 
strange  document  which  was  Marthe's  sole  inheritance  for  the  time  being  had 
indicated  where  her  father's  money  was  invested.  He  could,  in  this  way, 
arrange  a  little  comedy  with  Maitre  Galmard ;  prepare  a  plausible  story, 
and  bring  the  orphan  the  product  of  his  pretended  discovery,  that  is  to  say 
some  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  he  of  course  intended  to  draw  from  his 
own  capital. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  progressing  as  smoothly  as  he  could  desire,  for 
neither  Paul  nor  Marthe  appeared  inclined  to  reject  the  hope  he  held  out 
to  them  !  Now  or  never  he  must  fully  win  their  confidence  by  adroit  con- 
cessions. "As  you  know  my  plans  at  present,"  he  said,  gaily,  "I  am 
quite  ready  to  confess,  my  dear  child,  that  I  entirely  approve  of  your 
resolution  to  try  and  secure  an  independent  position.  The  sale  of  your 
furniture  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  yield  a  handsome 
amount."  The  good  man  had  excellent  reasons  for  this  opinion,  for  he  had 
determined  to  bid  vigorously  on  his  own  account.  "  I  will  try  to  find  some 
rooms  which  will  suit  you,"  he  added,  "and  which  must  not  be  too  far  from 
mine.  In  less  than  a  week  you  shall  be  installed  in  your  new  home.  As 
for  pupils,  you  will  soon  have  some.  My  friend  Galmard  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  lawyers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  with  business  men  also  ;  he 
will  find  us  what  we  want.    And,  besides,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  already  have 
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one  pupil  for  you.  The  niece  of  my  poor  friend  L^ridan  is  in  Paris,  and  I 
know  she  wishes  to  learn  a  great  many  things,  for  her  education  was  verj 
neglected.  I  even  hope  that  she  will  soon  become  your  friend.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  plans  ? 

"That  we  shall  owe  our  happiness  to  you,"  replied  Marthe,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck.  Jean-Marie's  offers  had  conquered  her, 
and  she  no  longer  thought  of  resisting  the  impulses  of  her  heart. 

"  And  I  shall  owe  you  my  life  as  well,  for  I  had  resolved  to  die,"  whis- 
pered Paul  Gilbert. 

4 '  No,  no ;  I  am  determined  that  my  dear  Marthe  shall  be  a  general's 
wife  some  day,  and  I  utterly  refuse  to  accept  your  resignation,"  joyfully 
exclaimed  the  old  magistrate,  and  he  thereupon  tore  up  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  War. 


XIII. 

Time  passes  swiftly  in  Paris,  and  despite  M.  Hingant's  industry,  a  week 
elapsed  without  his  being  able  to  do  more  than  carry  out  the  first  part  of 
the  programme  which  he  had  exposed  to  Marthe  and  Paul.  At  first,  his 
time  was  fully  taken  up  in  searching  for  a  suitable  abode  for  the  orphan 
girl ;  and  he  climbed  many  a  staircase  before  he  eventually  found,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  respectable  house,  in  the  Cit6  Bergere — close  to  his  own 
residence — three  cheerful  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  overlooked  a  large 
garden.  He  took  the  rooms  in  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier, 
teacher,  and,  having  paid  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  he  occupied  himself 
with  furnishing  them.  Marthe  wanted  to  wait  until  the  sale  of  her 
father's  furniture  yielded  a  sufficient  sum,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fitting 
up  her  new  home  ;  but  Hingant  showed  her  that  there  were  certain  for- 
malities to  be  accomplished  before  sending  the  parental  furniture  to 
auction,  and  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  install  herself  in  the  Cite*  Bergere 
without  delay.  She  only  assented,  however,  on  conditions  that  her  pro- 
tector would  reimburse  himself  for  his  advances,  as  soon  as  the  Moulinier 
estate  was  wound  up.  Worthy  Jean-Marie  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  this, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  but  little  money  would  be  obtained  from  that 
scource ;  however,  he  took  good  care  not  to  undeceive  his  ward,  and  he 
decided  that  he  would  profit  by  her  ignorance  of  prices,  to  let  her  imagine 
that  a  few  hundred  crowns  were  still  left  to  her,  when  everything  was 
settled.  Meanwhile,  he  made  an  agreement  with  an  upholsterer,  who  only 
asked  three  days  and  a  lump  sum,  to  place  the  rooms  in  the  Cite*  Bergere 
in  habitable  condition.  The  man  had  a  little  taste,  and  his  arrangements 
were  intelligent.  Marthe  was  provided  with  a  bed-room,  hung  with  white 
muslin,  like  a  schoolgirl's  chamber  ;  and  a  lesson-room,  furnished  with  a 
handsome  bookcase,  an  embroidery  stand,  and  a  very  fair  piano.  There 
was  nothing  superfluous,  and  yet  nothing  deficient  in  this  modest  abode, 
which  greatly  pleased  Marthe,  and  which  was,  indeed,  as  perfect  as  she 
desired,  both  as  regards  comfort  and  the  proprieties.  M.  Hingant's  old 
servant  undertook  to  find  a  respectable  woman  to  prepare  the  young  girl's 
morning  meal,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  go  every  day  to  her 
foster-father's  to  dine. 

The  question  of  obtaining  pupils  remained,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  ex- 
magistrate  had  perhaps  been  over  forward  in  promising  such  wonderful 
success.    In  point  of  fact,  he  was  only  sure  of  Mathilde  Pelchat  who,  as 
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an  heiress,  aspired  to  enter  fashionable  society.  The  art  of  playing  the 
piano  would  seem  to  her  a  very  desirable  accomplishment,  thought  Hin- 
gant;  and  as  her  parents' — petty  tavern-keepers— had  not  made  a  musician 
of  her  for  that  best  of  reasons,  lack  of  money,  it  was  as  good  as  certain 
that  she  would  be  delighted  to  take  lessons  from  Mademoiselle  Moulin ier. 
The  old  magistrate  reflected  that  this  would  suffice  as  a  beginning,  and  besides, 
as  Marthe  embroidered  wonderfully  well,  he  meant  to  procure  her  some  very 
remunerative  work  of  that  description.  It  was  only  a  question  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  some  tradesman,  who  would  pay  her  more 
than  the  embroidery  was  worth,  on  conditions  that  the  surplus  was  re- 
funded to  him  by  M.  Hingant.  Thanks  to  these  ingenious  arrangements, 
Jean-Marie  hoped  to  provide  for  the  first  requirements  of  the  situation, 
pending  the  time  when,  without  too  much  improbability,  he  could  an- 
nounce that  the  search  respecting  the  inheritance  had  succeeded,  and  that 
Marthe  was  entitled  to  a  little  fortune.  To  his  mind  a  couple  of  months 
would  suffice  to  arrive  at  this  result. 

Everything  was  progressing  favourably  as  regards  Paul  Gilbert,  who  felt 
so  happy  at  being  still  allowed  to  hope,  that  he  accepted  M.  Hingant's 
suggestions  with  closed  eyes.  His  battalion  was  not  likely  to  leave  Paris 
before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  as  nothing  prevented  the  lovers  from 
seeing  each  other  during  the  period  of  probation,  now  beginning,  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  the  worthy  man,  who  had  so  generously 
undertaken  to  smooth  away  all  the  obstacles  which  misfortune  had 
scattered  across  their  paths.  The  lieutenant  had  been  decorated  for  his 
gallantry,  and  Marthe  was  now  rapidly  recovering  health  and  spirits.  To 
finish  with  the  past,  their  old  friend  now  only  had  to  send  the  late  M. 
Moulinier's  furniture  to  auction,  and  in  mid-July  he  found  himself  able  to 
do  so.  For  the  success  of  his  plans,  it  was  needful  that  Marthe  should 
not  meddle  in  this  matter,  for  he  did  not  wish  her  to  know  the  real  figure 
tvhich  her  father's  belongings  fetched  at  the  sale.  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  her  to  give  him  a  power  of  attorney,  removed  such  things  as 
Marthe  wished  to  preserve,  to  her  new  lodgings,  and  sent  the  remainder 
to  the  public  auction-rooms,  which  were  then  installed  in  a  building  called 
the  Hotel  Bullion,  situated  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale,  M.  Hingant  repaired  there,  and 
elbowed  his  way  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  where,  after  a 
short  search,  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  furniture  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. The  auctioneer  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  public  strolled  to  and 
fro  among  the  various  articles  which  were  to  be  offered  for  sale.  Dealers 
in  second-hand  goods  were  plentiful,  and  M .  Hingant  especially  remarked 
one  old  man,  who  had  a  hook  nose,  bright  little  eyes,  and  a  long,  ill-combed, 
grey  beard.  This  man,  who  was  plainly  a  Jew,  was  engaged  in  opening 
the  drawers  of  all  the  buffets,  chiffoniers,  and  so  on,  taking  a  good  look  to 
see  if  they  were  quite  empty,  and  even  rummaging  inside  with  his 
fingers. 

Jean-Marie  had  no  right  to  prevent  him  from  acting  in  this  style,  still 
he  began  to  watch  him,  for  this  conduct  displeased  him,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  why.  Nor  was  he  the  only  person  who  noticed  the  Jew's  singular 
manoeuvres,  for  another  dealer,  who  was  strolling  about,  suddenly  ap- 
proached and  exclaimed  sneeringly  :  "  I  say,  MardochCe,  what  you  are  up 
to  there  is  scarcely  fair.  Come,  come,  put  back  the  trinket  you  just  found 
in  there,  and  keep  your  hands  off." 

The  old  J ew  bestowed  a  malevolent  look  on  the  speaker,  replied  by  an 
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inarticulate  growl,  and  quickly  withdrew  his  arm,  which  he  had  introduced 
as  far  as  the  elbow  into  one  of  the  drawers.  "  Come  !  "  resumed  the  other 
dealer,  "  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  glare  at  me.  We  all  know 
you,  Mardoche'e,  and  this  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  you've  taken  possession 
of  an  article  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  knocked  down  to  you  by  the 
auctioneer." 

"  That's  false  !  "  growled  the  dealer  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes.  "  I  have 
been  looking  for  an  ebony  chiffonier  for  a  month  past.  I  find  one  here,  and 
I  certainly  have  a  right  to  examine  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  to  take  what's  inside  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  inside  it." 

"  We  will  see  that  by-and-bye,  when  it  is  put  up.  You  can  bid  for  it 
then,  and  for  the  thing  you  were  handling  inside  of  it  as  well,  if  you  like. 
In  the  meantime,  move  on,  Old  Clo's,  or  I'll  call  the  superintendent,  who 
will  show  you  the  door." 

Mardoch^e,  usually  yellow,  now  became  green  with  rage ;  however,  he 
walked  quietly  away,  and  stationed  himself  in  a  corner,  where  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  upon  the  article  of  furniture  he  coveted.    To  tell  the  truth,  < 
he  was  accustomed  to  such  insults,  for  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  • 
other  dealers,  who  often  united  in  teasing  him.    After  all,  it  was  simply 
trade  jealousy,  for  none  of  the  dealers  were  strictly  honest  men. 

M.  Hingant  had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  had  not  lost  a  single  word  of  ■ 
the  edifying  conversation  between  the  two  dealers,  for  a  vague  instinct 
made  him  anxious  as  to  the  slightest  incident  connected  with  this  sale. 

He  did  not  know  what  this  hook-nosed  old  man  had  discovered  in  a 
drawer  which  he,  Hingant,  felt  sure  he  had  examined  with  the  others  ;  but 
it  was  certain  that  the  Jew  had  found  something,  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing might  be,  he  had  endeavoured  to  appropriate  it.    This  was  enough  ; 
to  furnish  Hingant  with  abundant  food  for  reflection,  and  to  induce  him  • 
to  keep  sharp  watch  on  the  bearded  dealer,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  ! 
him,  for  he  had  not  caught  sight  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  \ 
Billebaude,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  Mardoche'e  was  ever 
hidden  behind  his  old  clothes  watching  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  private  \  \ 
inquiry  agent's  clients.    After  taking  a  good  look  at  the  fellow  Jean-Marie  v  j 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  notice,  being  merely  a  \  \ 
dealer  in  second-hand  goods — nothing  more  or  less.    Still  the  ex-magistrate 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  and  ascertain  what  the  chiffonier  contained  ;  but 
he  was  so  ill  at  ease  in  the  somewhat  disreputable  crowd  which  filled  the 
room,  that  he  did  not  care  to  attract  attention.    After  a  little  thought  he 
decided  to  watch  the  piece  of  furniture  until  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

This  chiffonier,  as  Mardoche'e  styled  it,  was  a  product  of  Parisian  in- 
dustry, dating  from  the  Empire  or  the  Directory,  and  made  in  the  detest- 
able style  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
It  comprised  a  sort  of  massive  table,  supported  by  bronze  feet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ponderous  structure  in  ebony,  with  folding-doors,  deep 
drawers,  and  shelves.  It  might  have  been  used  with  equal  convenience  as 
a  lady's  workstand,  a  cabinet  for  coins,  or  as  a  book-case.  From  afar  it 
still  looked  tolerably  handsome,  but  close  inspection  showed  that  it  was  i 
falling  to  pieces.  M.  Hingant  distinctly  remembered  having  seen  it  in  the 
room  formerly  occupied  by  Marthe's  mother,  and  he  was  almost  certain  that 
he  had  examined  it  carefully  and  found  nothing  inside.  It  was  scarcely 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  old  Jew  had  lighted  on  some  object  which  had 
escaped  previous  notice. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  the  old  magistrate's  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  commotion  in  the  crowd.  The  auctioneer  had  entered  the 
room,  accompanied  by  his  clerk  and  followed  by  his  crier,  while  the  men 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  goods  forward  formed  a  sort  of  rear-guard. 
The  crowd  of  people  hastened  to  take  up  their  positions — some  seated  on 
rush-bottomed  chairs  and  some  standing  in  front  of  a  long  table,  forming  a 
sort  of  line  of  intrenchment,  which  the  public  had  no  right  to  pass.  The 
auctioneer,  attired  in  black  and  wearing  a  white  cravat,  ascended  the  plat- 
form, on  which  his  desk  was  perched,  with  the  solemn  tread  of  a  judge,  and 
bestowed  a  majestic  glance  on  the  throng,  while  the  clerk  put  his  papers  in 
order,  and  the  crier  talked  familiarly  with  an  old-clothes'  woman  of  his 
acquaintance. 

M.  Hingant  did  not  care  to  sit  down,  but  he  drew  near  a  group  of  intend- 
ing bidders  in  order  to  be  within  hearing.  As  for  old  Mardoch^e,  he  re- 
mained hiding  in  his  corner,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert,  his  back 
bent,  his  chin  buried  in  his  beard,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ;  he  looked 
exactly  like  an  owl  perched  just  outside  his  hole  and  awaiting  the  passage 
of  the  bird  he  wishes  to  devour. 

The  auctioneer,  probably  thinking  that  he  had  made  due  impression  upon 
the  feminine  dealers  below  him,  suddenly  seized  his  hammer  with  an 
i  Olympian  gesture,  and  struck  three  blows  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
,  sale.    The  crier  instantly  raised  his  voice,  reading  with  wonderful  volubility 
a  kind  of  prefatory  "  puff"  which  spoke  of  the  sale  of  a  quantity  of  rich  and 
,  superb  household  furniture,  almost  as  good  as  new.    The  old  magistrate 
had  never  before  witnessed  the  doings  of  a  Parisian  auction-room,  and  in 
;  his  simplicity  he  believed  that  this  glowing  description  was  a  favourable 
augury  for  the  success  of  the  sale.    However,  the  illusion  was  short-lived, 
i  As  usual,  the  bids  began  with  the  household  utensils,  and  the  absurdly  low 
l  prices  at  which  these  things  were  knocked  down  enabled  M.  Hingant  to 
I  conjecture  how  extremely  small  the  sum  total  would  be.    The  crier  bawled 
I  aloud  the  sums  offered  by  the  dealers,  who  in  the  various  intervals  joked 
i  together  and  underrated  the  goods,  and  Hingant  began  to  regret  having 
i  advised  Marthe  to  let  the  things  be  sold.    Everything  indeed  was  disposed 
of  at  absurdly  low  prices,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  one  might 
almost  have  sworn  that  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  between  the  dealers,  to 
the  effect  that  the  spoils  offered  to  their  rapacity  should  be  shared  at  the 
i  least  possible  expense. 

I  To  compete  with  these  fellows,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  auction-room  customs,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  a 
novice  in  such  matters,  being  even  ignorant  of  the  signs  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  sales  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile  the  auctioneer 
pursued  his  task  with  a  bored  air  and  without  waiting  for  bids,  the  blows 
of  his  hammer  falling  like  hail.  Like  a  general  who  judges  at  a  glance  the 
importance  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  the  auctioneer 
had  promptly  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  sale  would  be  a  tame  one,  and 
so  he  wished  to  have  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was  not  a  rich  con- 
noisseur in  the  crowd  ;  the  furniture  was  worn  and  old-fashioned,  and 
there  was  very  little  profit  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  day's  work,  especially 
so  soon  ^  after  a  formidable  insurrection.  Before  Hingant's  eyes  there 
passed,  in  rapid  succession,  various  antiquated  clocks,  faded  curtains, 
rickety  arm-chairs,  and  even  the  writing-table  containing  the  secret  drawer. 
None  of  these  articles  were  honoured  by  any  competition  among  the  dealers. 
Each  article  was  placed  upon  the  table.    The  crier  announced  the  upset 
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price.  There  were  two  or  three  bids,  and  in  a  moment  the  article  was 
sold — the  various  belongings  of  the  deceased  Moulinier,  caught  up  by 
brawny  arms,  being  straightway  consigned  to  the  store-place  behind  the 
auction-room. 

Hingant,  now  quite  resigned,  made  no  attempt  to  interfere,  but  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  Mardoch^e,  who  as  yet  had  neither  moved  nor  opened  his  mouth. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  monotonous  voice  of  the  auctioneer  was  heard  say- 
ing to  the  porters  :  "  Put  that  pretty  ebony  chiffonier  upon  the  table — yes 
— that  one  over  there,  behind  the  large  wardrobe  with  the  glass  door. 
Come,  come,  make  haste." 

The  old  Jew  evinced  no  excitement  on  hearing  these  words,  but  M. 
Hingant,  who  was  still  watching  him,  saw  him  leave  his  corner  and  draw 
near  to  the  desk  behind  which  the  auctioneer  was  enthroned.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  guess  his  object.  He  evidently  intended  to  bid ;  and  nothing 
more  was  needed  to  arouse  Hingant's  flagging  interest. 

In  the  meantime  the  porters  had  fetched  the  chiffonier,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  long  table,  to  enable  the  people  present  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  "  Gentlemen,"  began  the  auctioneer,  probably  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enliven  the  sale,  "  here  at  last  we  have  a  really  artistic  article — a 
chiffonier  with  compartments,  a  table  with  a  folding  leaf  all  of  pure  Empire 
style  massive  ebony,  and  in  excellent  condition.  All  that  is  wanting  are 
two  or  three  handles  to  the  drawers." 

A  few  Women  in  the  crowd  responded  with  derisive  laughs  to  this  face- 
tious description,  but  the  majority  of  the  spectators  remained  unmoved. 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  how  much  for  this  artistic  affair — an  old  chiffonier, 
almost  new  ?  With  a  few  repairs,  it  will  be  worth  a  thousand  francs  if  it 
is  worth  a  penny."  This  time  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  merri- 
ment. "  Make  haste,  make  haste,  gentlemen,"  urged  the  auctioneer. 
1 '  Will  you  start  at  five  hundred  francs — four  hundred  ?  I  think  I  hear 
three  hundred." 

"  Three  hundred  ha'pence,"  sneered  a  woman  and  this  was  the  only 
response.  Hingant  was  anxious  to  bid,  but  a  sort  of  timidity  prevented 
him  from  speaking  first ;  besides,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the 
article,  and  feared  he  might  do  the  Moulinier  estate  an  injury  by  bidding 
too  small  an  amount. 

' 4  Fifteen  francs,"  at  last  growled  old  Mardochee,  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  his  boots. 

"Fifteen  francs?"  exclaimed  the  auctioneer.  "You  must  be  jesting, 
gentlemen.  Fifteen  francs  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  ebony  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  little  masterpiece. " 

"  Then  keep  your  masterpiece,"  muttered  an  Auvergnat  dealer,  who  had 
just  purchased,  at  an  absurdly  low  figure,  the  shovels,  tongs,  irons,  and 
saucepans  of  the  late  M.  Moulinier. 

' '  So  it's  decided,  gentlemen  ?  Well,  we  will  start  the  chiffonier  at 
fifteen  francs  ;  but  make  haste,  if  you  please." 

"  Fifteen  francs,  gentlemen,  fifteen  francs;  that  is  for  nothing  !  "  chimed 
in  the  crier. 

There  was  a  profound  silence  ;  the  assemblage  evidently  lacked  enthu- 
siasm, although  the  dealer  who  had  so  severely  reproved  the  Jew  before  the 
sale  began,  whispered  to  his  neighbour  :  '  I  have  a  half  mind  to  bid  a  franc 
more,  just  to  make  the  old  fellow  wild." 

"  Bah  !  "  was  the  reply  ;  "let  him  alone.  What  use  is  it  for  us  to  spoil 
each  other's  game  ? " 
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"  We  are  losing  time,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the  auctioneer.  "  One  more 
bid,  and  I  will  knock  it  down.  There  is  no  response.  Then  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  I  bid  twenty  francs.  It  sha'n't  be  said  that  at  one  of  my  sales 
only  fifteen  francs  was  given  for  a  superb  chiffonier  of  pure  Empire  style, 
with  a  table — " 

"  Twenty-one, "  whispered  Mardoch^e. 

"Twenty-one  francs,  eh ;  that's  very  little,  but  I  promised  to  knock  the 
lot  down  at  the  next  bid." 

"Thirty  francs,"  murmured  M.  Hihgant  in  a  husky  voice. 

It  was  time  he  spoke  for  the  auctioneer  had  already  raised  his  hammer. 
"  That's  right,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "  You  are  waking  up  a  little.  Thirty 
francs — thirty  francs  are  offered." 

"Thirty-one,"  resounded  like  an  echo  from  the  Jew's  beard. 

"Forty,"  responded  Hingant. 

"  Look  out  1 "  whispered  MardocheVs  enemy  to  his  neighbour,  "  an 
outsider  is  bidding  ;  we  must  look  alive." 

"Let  us  pay  him  for  interfering,"  replied  his  neighbour  in  the  same  tone. 
And  he  made  a  sign  to  the  auctioneer,  who  announced  :  "  Forty-five  francs 
are  bid,  gentlemen,  for  the  Empire  style  chiffonier,  and  that  is  very 
cheap." 

"  Six,"  rejoined  the  dealer  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes. 
"  Forty-six  are  offered." 

"This  man  certainly  has  hidden  reasons  for  persisting,"  thought  the  old 
magistrate,  and  he  cried  in  a  resolute  tone  :  "  Sixty  francs." 

The  dealers  stared  at  each  other,  and  one  man  said  :  "I  should  like  to 
look  at  the  chiffonier." 

The  porters  pushed  it  across  the  table,  and  the  speaker  began  to  open 
the  drawers  and  examine  the  panels.  "  See,  gentlemen,"  began  the  crier, 
"  how  beautifully  it  is  arranged  and  neatly  put  together.  Look  !  examine 
it.    That  will  cost  you  nothing." 

"Hallo  !  there  is  a  big  book  inside,"  said  one  woman  who  had  profited  by 
the  permission  to  examine  the  interior. 

"Ah!  I  suspected  as  much,"  muttered  Marthe's  friend.  "That's  why 
the  old  scoundrel  is  so  anxious  to  purchase  the  article  ;  and  yet,  how  can 
he  possibly  have  suspected — "  Hingant  did  not  finish  this  soliloquy,  but 
the  following  reflections  flashed  across  his  mind:  "What  strange  chance 
has  led  that  ragged  stranger  to  attach  such  great  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  book  left  in  a  drawer  ?  Does  this  book  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  mysterious  document  written  by  M.  Moulinier  ?  And,  above  all,  how 
can  this  volume  have  escaped  the  careful  search  I  made  on  two  different 
occasions  ?  " 

This  last  problem  was  soon  solved.  By  peering  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  seated  in  front  of  him,  M.  Hingant  could  see  in  the  side  of  the  chif- 
fonier, and  it  was  plain  that  the  principal  compartment  had  originally  been 
divided  by  a  vertical  partition,  which  had  fallen  amid  the  jar  of  removal 
and  transport  in  a  springless  cart,  so  that  the  volume  formerly  concealed 
behind  it  had  abruptly  come  to  light.  At  the  same  time  Jean-Marie  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  book  itself,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  thick  octavo  volume,  cor- 
responding perfectly  with  the  description  given  by  the  prophetic  Galmard. 
The  woman  who  had  discovered  it  was  holding  it  in  both  hands,  and  seemed 
to  be  so  embarrassed  by  her  discovery  that  a  loud  laugh  resounded  down 
the  whole  line.  "Hand  it  here,  Jean,"  said  the  auctioneer  to  the  crier. 
"  This  is  out  of  my  line,  but  as  it  is  an  odd  volume,  my  colleague  in  the 
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book  department  will  excuse  me  for  not  sending  it  to  him  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfants.    I  will  offer  it  for  sale  by-and-bye." 

"  Why  not  put  it  up  with  the  chiffonier  ?  "  some  of  the  dealers  asked, 
sneeringly.    "  The  two  will  make  a  pair." 

"  Well,  with  the  chiffonier,  if  you  like,"  replied  the  auctioneer.  "  That 
will  expedite  matters  ;  Jean,  put  the  book  back  into  the  drawer,  that  is, 
unless  someone  wishes  to  examine  it." 

' 1  That  isn't  worth  while.  The  paper  will  always  do  for  a  grocer  to 
make  up  screws,"  cried  a  wag. 

Hingant  made  no  objections.  He  could  not  verify  the  truth  of  Galmard's 
predictions  at  that  moment,  and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  missing 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the  precious  volume.  "  We  were 
saying  then  that  we  have  here  a  beautiful  piece  of  antique  furniture,  with 
a  number  of  drawers,  one  of  which  contains  an  odd  volume,"  resumed  the 
auctioneer.    "  What  was  I  offered,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Sixty  francs,"  replied  the  crier. 

"  Sixty-one,"  sighed  Mardoch^e,  faithful  to  his  modest  increase  of  a 
franc  per  bid. 

"Eighty,"  said  Jean-Marie,  boldly. 

"Eighty  francs,"  repeated  the  crier.  "That's  nothing  for  a  massive 
ebony  chiffonier,  Empire  style." 

"They  are  mad,"  muttered  the  Auvergnat  dealer,  who  only  bought 
tongs  and  saucepans. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  his  neighbour.  "  The  book  is  perhaps  worth  a 
deal  of  money." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that ;  it  isn't  in  my  line,"  was  the  reply. 

"Nor  do  I,  but  old  Mardoch^e  is  a  shrewd  fox,  and  if  he  bids,  he  must 
have  an  order  from  some  collector,  and  it  certainly  isn't  for  that  old  wooden 
rattle-trap." 

"  No,  Mardoch^e  is  no  fool  ;  but,  all  the  same,  there's  an  old  gentleman 
behind  him  who  is  going  to  make  him  pay  dearly  for  his  prize." 

4 1 1  know  that,  and  I  am  going  to  amuse  myself  by  tormenting  them  a 
little,"  and  the  dealer  shouted  in  thunder  tones  :  "  Eighty-two  franca  and 
a  half." 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  grimace  addressed  to  the  Jew,  who  ran 
his  trembling  fingers  through  his  beard,  which  stood  out  like  a  hog's 
bristles,  and  then  added  half  a  franc  to  the  bid  first  made.  "  Eighty-three 
francs,"  proclaimed  the  crier. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  "  exclaimed  the  auctioneer,  "  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  of  bidding  fifty  centimes  in  connection  with  a  rare  piece  of  furniture, 
which,  probably,  figured  at  Malmaison  or  the  Tuileries,  and  very  possibly 
belonged  to  the  First  Consul." 

This  hazardous  supposition  was  evidently  intended  to  make  an  impression 
upon  M.  Hingant,  whom  the  auctioneer  supposed  to  be  a  greenhorn.  He 
indeed  thought  he  had  struck  home  when  he  heard  that  gentleman  reply 
with  the  imposing  amount  of  two  hundred  francs.  J ean-Marie  did  not  care 
in  the  least  about  the  First  Consul,  but  he  wished  to  end  the  matter.  He 
gave  his  adversary  a  stealthy  glance,  and  saw  that  he  turned  pale,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  good  omen.  An  all  but  admiring  murmur  greeted  this 
bid,  and  the  auctioneer,  astonished  by  his  success,  but  scenting  a  lucrative 
competition,  exclaimed  triumphantly :  "  Two  hundred  francs,  gentlemen, 
two  hundred  francs,  and  we  shall  not  stop  there." 

While  he  waved  his  hammer,  Mardoch^e  kept  his  little  grey  eyes  fixed 
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ou  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room.  One  would  almost  have  sworn  that  he 
was  looking  for  some  one  to  ask  advice.  This  entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  Jean-Marie,  who  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  decisive  word  to  fall  trom 
the  lips  of  the  auctioneer  ;  but  instead  of  this  desired  conclusion,  he  heard 
the  Jew  say,  "  Two  hundred  and  five."  If  he  were  bidding  for  some  per- 
son concealed  about  the  room  this  person  must  have  made  him  a  sign  to  go 
on,  for  he  made  the  bid  quite  cheerfully. 

"Two  hundred  and  twenty,"  retorted  M.  Hingant,  who  was  bent  on 
winning  the  day.  There  were  certainly  excellent  reasons  for  his  being  de- 
termined to  obtain  possession  of  the  book  at  any  price,  but  the  excitement 
engendered  by  the  feverish  atmosphere  of  the  auction-room  also  had  its 
effect  upon  him.  This  is  a  malady  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  com- 
peted with  a  rival  for  a  rare  book  or  a  long-coveted  picture. 

"Two  hundred  and  twenty-five,"  now  sighed  Mardochee. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Fifty-five." 

"  Three  hundred,"  cried  Jean-Marie. 

This  bid  made  the  Jew  pause  and  he  again  began  fumbling  his  beard. 
1  It  is  becoming  amusing,"  said  the  dealer  who  disliked  him. 

"  Not  so  very  amusing,"  growled  his  neighbour.  "Perhaps  we  are  miss- 
ing a  good  bargain." 

"There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  bid.  Go  ahead,  old  fellow. 
But  the  saucepan  purchaser  lacked  courage,  and,  instead  of  bidding,  he 
blew  his  nose.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer  solemnly,  "  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  conduct  a  sale  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate beautiful  articles,  but  time  presses,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  about  to  knock  the  lot  down.  Going  at  three  hundred 
francs  !  three  hundred  francs  !    I  repeat  it  for  the  last  time." 

"  Five,"  said  the  persevering  Mardochee,  softly. 

"  Three  hundred  and  five  !"  repeated  the  auctioneer,  with  a  persuasive 
look  at  Jean-Marie  and  at  the  same  time  raising  his  hammer. 

Hingant  saw  that  it  was  ready  to  fall,  and  he  had  only  time  to  cry  : 
"Fuur  hundred  francs  !  " 

"Five,"  said  the  invincible  son  of  Israel. 

"  Once,  twice,"  exclaimed  the  auctioneer.  "No  one  bids  in  front  of  me. 
Going,  going—" 

"Four  hundred  and  twenty." 

The  hammer  paused  but  two  inches  from  the  table  at  the  very  instant 
when  Jean-Marie  opened  his  lips.  The  old  magistrate  had  changed  his  tac- 
tics, hoping  that  by  making  a  smaller  advance  each  time,  he  would  weary 
the  patience  of  his  adversary,  but  Mardochee,  following  his  example,  this 
time  bid  two  francs  instead  of  five,  and  Hingant,  annoyed  and  resorting 
again  to  extreme  measures,  cried  out :  "  Four  hundred  and  fifty." 

This  time,  the  auctioneer,  while  flourishing  his  hammer,  turned  to  the 
Jew,  and  if  Hingant  had  been  less  excited,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  per- 
ceived the  exchange  of  certain  winks  between  them. 

"  Six,"  exclaimed  the  Hebrew. 

"  Five  hundred  !  " 

"  Five  hundred  and  ten  !  " 

"  Five  hundred  and  ten  !  You  hear,  gentlemen  ?  Going  at  five  hundred 
and  ten.    Come,  the  last  bid — " 

The  old  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of  making  this  last  bid,  when  some- 
one standing  behind  him  struck  him  so  violently  on  the  shoulder  that  he 
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turned  round ;  if  he  had  only  turned  and  then  faced  about  again,  there 
would  have  been  no  great  harm  done,  for  the  auctioneer,  instead  of  striking  f 
the  final  blow,  was  engaged  in  making  those  little  demonstrations  with  his  I 
hammer,  which  always  precede  the  irrevocable  decision.    He  lifted  this/ 
hammer,  lowered  it  to  within  three  inches  of  the  table,  raised  it  again,  and ) 
let  it  describe  all  sorts  of  capricious  curves  in  mid-air.    One  would  have 
thought  him  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  leading  a  body  of  musicians 
with  his  baton.    It  was  evident  that  the  love  of  his  profession  had  won  the 
day,  and  that  he  took  great  interest  in  this  obstinate  contest.  Consequently 
he  did  not  care  to  knock  down  the  article  in  spite  of  the  mute  entreaties  of 
MardocheVs  tiny  eyes.    On  the  contrary  he  was  waiting  for  the  stranger 
to  bid,  and  trying  to  tantalize  him.    Unfortunately,  however,  Hingant,  on 
turning  round,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  last  person  he  expected  * 
to  meet  in  such  a  place :  Maitre  Galmard,  in  person,  Joseph  Nepomucene 
Galmard,  attired  in  black,  freshly  shaven,  with  bright  eyes  and  smiling 
lips. 

"A  strange  meeting,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  advocate;  "I  certainly  had 
no  idea  of  finding  you  here,  but  you  are  going  in  for  curiosities  now,  I 
presume." 

"No,  I  will  explain  everything  to  you  in  a  moment,"  hastily  replied 
Jean-Marie,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  face  about,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
that  terrible  hammer. 

But  Galmard,  holding  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat  with  one  hand, 
passed  the  other  affectionately  round  his  waist,  saying,  as  he  did  so  :  * 1  Ah  ! 
you  may  say  what  you  like,  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  certainly  going  in  for 
curiosities,  unless  you  have  come  to  purchase  some  furniture  for  a  lady." 
And  he  laughed  so  boisterously,  that  the  crier  bawled,  "  Silence,  gentle- 
men ! " 

"  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken,"  stammered  Hingant,  crimson  with 
anger,  and  still  struggling. 

"  Five  hundred  and  ten  are  bid,"  cried  the  auctioneer,  who  was 
beginning  to  grow  impatient.  "  Five  hundred  and  ten.  Do  you  hear, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  release  me,"  entreated  poor  Jean-Marie  ;  but  his 
persecutor  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  clung  so  tightly  to  his  coat- 
collar,  that  the  unfortunate  ex-magistrate  could  not  even  turn  his  head. 
The  scene  greatly  amused  the  dealers,  and  the  gentleman,  who  purchased 
saucepans,  exclaimed :  "  Serve  the  old  fellow  right.  He'll  miss  his  bid, 
and  that'll  teach  him  not  to  poke  his  nose  in  our  affairs  again." 

"  I  warn  you,  gentlemen,"  now  cried  the  auctioneer,  "that  this  is  your 
last  chance.    For  the  third  and  last  time — " 

Hingant  could  not  see  the  hammer,  but  he  felt  that  it  hung  suspended 
over  his  head,  and  despair  gave  him  strength  to  cry  :  "  Five  hundred — " 

He  intended  to  say  five  hundred  and  fifty,  but  the  word  fifty  stuck  in 
his  throat,  for  a  loud  knock  cut  the  sentence  in  twain.  The  auctioneer, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  just  struck  the  decisive  blow,  uttering  the  word 
"sold,"  as  he  did  so. 

"Ah,  good  Heavens!"  murmured  Marthe's  protector,  who  could  not 
have  felt  greater  consternation  had  he  heard  his  death-warrant  read. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Jean-Marie?  Are  you  ill?"  in- 
quired the  lawyer,  hastily  restoring  his  old  friend  to  liberty,  as  soon  as  he 
was  no  longer  in  need  of  it. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  ex-magistrate,  curtly. 
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"No,  no,  you  are  ill,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  won't  leave  you.  The  air 
is  stifling  here.  Take  my  arm  and  let  us  go  outside.  The  fresh  air  will 
do  you  good." 

"  Let  me  alone,  I  tell  you.  You  don't  know,  you  cannot  under- 
stand—" 

"  An  ebony  chiffonier,  and  an  odd  volume — five  hundred  and  ten  francs 
—to  Monsieur  Mardoche'e.  What  street  ?  "  inquired  the  clerk  in  a  nasal 
voice. 

"The  buyer  will  pay  and  remove  the  articles  himsejf,"  replied  the 
auctioneer,  to  whom  the  old  Jew  had  just  whispered  a  few  words. 

' '  He  is  taking  it  away — all  is  lost  !  "  sighed  the  unfortunate  Hingant, 
striking  his  forehead  despairingly  with  his  clenched  hand. 

"  You  must  be  losing  your  senses,"  laughed  Galmard.  "  4  He  is  taking 
it  away,'  what  do  you  mean  by  that? " 

Bub  Jean-Marie,  instead  of  listening  to  his  consoling  friend,  remained  in 
a  despairing  attitude,  with  his  arms  hanging  down,  and  watched  the 
movements  of  Mardoche'e,  who  had  just  finished  counting  out  his  five 
hundred  and  ten  francs,  plus  the  expenses,  on  the  auctioneer's  desk. 
Having  done  this,  the  bearded  Israelite  engaged  with  the  porters  in  a  short 
colloquy,  which  Jean-Marie  could  not  hear,  though  he  beheld  the  result 
of  it  with  the  utmost  grief.  <  Mardoche'e  consigned  the  chiffonier  to  the 
storeroom,  placed  the  book  under  his  arm  ;  and  then  turned  to  leave  the 
place,  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  his  brother 
dealers.  On  his  way  out,  he  passed  close  to  the  two  friends,  but  one  would 
have  sworn  that  he  and  Galmard  had  never  seen  each  other  before. 
Hingant,  on  the  contrary,  trembled  on  coming  in  contact  with  his  fortu- 
nate opponent,  who  was  quietly  retiring  with  the  coveted  book ;  and  an 
inspiration  suddenly  occurred  to  the  old  justice  of  the  peace.  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  catching  the  Jew  by  the  sleeve,  "  will  you  sell  me  that  book?  I  will 
give  you  a  hundred  francs  above  what  you  paid  for  it." 

Mardoche'e  paused  ;  but  instead  of  replying,  he  began  to  look  at  Hin- 
gant with  an  astonished  air.  The  latter  thought  that  the  noise  had 
prevented  the  man  from  hearing  him,  for  the  sale  was  proceeding,  and  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  resounding.  "  I  will  give  you  six  hundred  francs  for 
the  volume,"  repeated  Jean-Marie  in  a  louder  tone. 

The  Jew  did  not  reply  even  this  time,  but  [shook  his  head,  and  tapped 
his  ears  with  his  fingers,  after  which  he  gently  disengaged  himself,  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  speedily  gained  the  door.  "  He  is  as  deaf 
as  a  post,"  said  Galmard,  with  an  air  of  conviction. 

"Deaf?  Why,  didn't  you  hear  him  bidding  against  me  just  now.  He 
wanted  to  poke  fun  at  me,  but  I  won't  be  humbugged.  I  am  going 
after  him — " 

* 4  To  repeat  your  senseless  offer  of  six  hundred  francs  for  a  shabby  old 
book."  ' 
"  Yes.    Let  me  go.    I  can  overtake  him." 

"  I  sha'n't  allow  you  to  commit  such  an  act'of  folly,  Jean-Marie.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  offer  extravagant  prices  for  old  furniture,  but  to  ruin  your- 
self for  a  book  is  absurd,  and  it  sha'n't  be  done,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  was 
now  holding  Hingant  by  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ?  "  cried  Hingant.  "  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  this  furniture  belongs  to  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the  orphan  in 
whom  I  am  interested, 

"The  orphan  »  "  repeated  Galmard,  in  feigned  surprise. 
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"  And  that  this  book  probably  contains  the  key  to  the  cipher  I  showed 
yon." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes  ;  now  I  understand,  the  cipher — Mademoiselle  Moulinier, 
eh  ?    You  are  right,  my  friend.    We  must  lay  hands  on  that  scoundrel."  , 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  instead  of  preventing  me  from  starting  off  in 
pursuit  of  him,"  said  Jean-Marie,  sacrificing 'his  waistcoat  button  in  his' 
struggle  to  free  himself  from  his  companion's  determined  grasp. 

"Iam  coming.  I  am  coining.  Why  didn't  you  speak  sooner  ?  "  growled ' 
the  wily  lawyer. 

Had  M.  Hingant  been  more  familiar  with  auction-rooms,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  dealers  who  frequent  them  are  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  that  by  questioning  one  of  them,  he  might  easily  have  learnt  the  name 
and  address  of  the  bearded  Jew.  But  he  didn't  think  of  resorting  to  this 
simple  method,  and  Galmard  took  good  care  not  to  suggest  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  asp  of  the  Rue  de  Cl6ry  hurried  Jean-Marie  towards  the  staircase, 
which  was  unfortunately  very  crowded,  so  that  the  two  friends  lost  five 
minutes  more.  When  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  together,  they 
looked  round  them  on  all  sides  in  vain  ;  they  saw  no  sign  of  the  old  Jew. 
He  and  the  book  had  both  disappeared. 


XIV. 

Hingant  was  strongly  inclined  to  tear  his  hair,  but  such  a  frantic  demon- 
stration of  despair  not  being  allowable  in  the  street,  he  confined  himself 
to  striking  his  forehead,  while  he  exclaimed  :  "  Fate  is  against  me,  that's 
certain.    It  seems  to  be  ordained  that  I  shall  only  commit  acts  of  folly." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  lament,"  said  Galmard,  in  a  much  calmer  tone. 
"  You  know  very  well  that  it  will  do  no  good." 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  talk,  but  if  you  were  in  my  place — " 

"If  I  were  in  your  place,  instead  of  worrying  and  raising  my  fist  to 
heaven,  I  should  beg  my  old  friend,  Joseph  Galmard,  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  friend  Joseph  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  discover  this  old 
scoundrel  with  the  goatee." 

"  What !  you  think  that  would  be  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Jean-Marie,  in- 
clined to  clutch  at  the  slightest  hope. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  with  patience  and  money.  Now,  I  am  patient, 
and  you  are  rich,  so  that — " 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  rich,  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  twenty  times  its 
value  for  this  book  if  necessary." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  You  have  just  offered  six  hundred  francs,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  worth  five." 

"  But  recollect,  my  friend,  that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  fortune  depends 
upon  our  possession  of  this  volume." 

"And  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  is  very  dear  to  you  ;  very  dear,  for  the 
searches  you  undertake  will  probably  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,"  said  the 
advocate,  laughing  in  a  manner  that  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Marthe's 
protector. 

"That  matters  little  provided  you  are  successful,"  said  Jean-Marie, 
drily  ;  "but  I  don't  see  how  you  will  set  to  work — " 

"  What  a  child  you  are  !  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  man  like 
myself  is  embarrassed  by  such  a  trifle  ? 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  ability,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
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really  be  able  to  find  this  man  and  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  that 
book. " 

"  Oh  !  I'll  find  him,  never  fear  ;  as  for  his  parting  with  the  book,  that 
depends  upon  the  price  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

"I  will  give  a  thousand  francs,  if  necessary,"  rejoined  the  ex-justice  of 
the  peace. 

44  With  the  expenses  that'll  make  fifteen  hundred,  for  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  set  my  agents  on  his  track." 

4  4  Very  well.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  if  instead  of  buying  the  volume, 
you  asked  the  Jew  to  let  you  examine  it.  I  fancy  that  a  few  moments 
would  suffice  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  document  you  copied  the  other 
day." 

* 4  Jean-Marie,"  cried  the  advocate,  "you  are  growing  stupid.  Do  you 
really  imagine  that  this  fellow  paid  five  hundred  and  ten  francs  for  an  odd 
volume  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  increasing  his  library  ?  " 

44  Then  you  think—" 

44 1  think  that  the  Jew  was  employed  by  some  one  who  had  an  interest 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  book,"  said  Galmard,  authoritatively. 

44  And  this  person  can  be  only  an  enemy  of  Monsieur  Moulinier,  a  man 
acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  anxious  to  preserve  it  for  his  own  benefit. 
You  are  right ;  we  shall  obtain  nothing  from  his  agent." 

"  I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said  that  the  Jew  must  know  that  the  book 
is  of  exceptional  value,  so  that  unless  he  is  well  paid  he  won't  allow  me  a 
glimpse  of  it. " 

44  Yes;  he  will  realise  that  he  would  be  betraying  his  employer,"  said 
Jean  Marie. 

44  Certainly  ;  but  treachery  has  its  price  like  other  goods,  and  by  paying 
this  fellow  better  than  his  employer  we  may  succeed  in  our  object.  The 
question  is  to  act  promptly." 

44  Yes,  but  it  may  be  too  late  already;  this  old  scoundrel  may  have 
joined  his  employer  and  delivered  the  book  into  his  hands  ?  " 

44  That  would  be  unfortunate,  certainly,  still  everything  would  not  be 
lost,  for  we  could  bribe  the  old  Jew  to  give  us  his  employer's  address  and 
name,  which  might  perhaps  remind  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  of  some  cir- 
cumstance likely  to  set  us  on  the  right  track.  The  question  is  to  act 
according  to  circumstances.    Come,  will  you  give  me  carte  blanche  ?  " 

44  Certainly." 

44  Then  don't  detain  me,  for  each  moment  is  of  importance." 
<4  So  you  are  going — " 

4 4  To  hunt  that  Jew  up  ?  Call  on  me  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  have  employed  my  time."  As  Galmard  spoke,  he  be- 
stowed a  cordial  hand-shake  on  his  friend,  and,  to  prevent  any  new 
objections,  stopped  a  passing  cab,  sprang  into  it,  and  disappeared  before 
M.  Hingant  had  time  to  recall  him. 

The  ex-magistrate  remained  standing  outside  of  the  auction-rooms  very 
perplexed  ;  and,  as  is  usual,  when  a  man  has  done  anything  foolish,  he  re- 
viewed with  infinite  regret  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  the  sale.  At  last 
an  idea,  which  ought  to  have  occurred  to  him  much  sooner  for  it  was  so  very 
simple,  flashed  through  his  mind.  It  would  have  sufficed  for  his  purpose 
if  he  had  only  learned  the  title  of  the  book.  He  could  then  have  procured 
another  copy  or  have  consulted  one  at  a  public  library  ;  but  unfortunately, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  he  had  overlooked  that  point.  However, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  too  late;  the  auctioneer  had  held  the  book  in  his  hands, 
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and,  although  he  had  not  announced  its  title  he  might  certainly  have  read  it 
and  still  remember  it.  Impressed  by  this  idea,  Jean-Marie  hastened  back  to 
the  auction-room.  But  fate  was  decidedly  against  him  that  day.  His  con- 
versation with  his  friend  Galmard  had  occupied  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  he  reached  the  auction-room  again,  the  sale  was  over,  the  dealers 
were  going  off,  the  auctioneer  had  left  the  place,  and  only  the  porters  re- 
mained. Hingant  made  some  inquiries,  but  gained  no  further  information 
than  the  address  of  the  auctioneer.  This  was  not  much,  but  he  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it  and  took  himself  off  in  his  turn. 

While  he  was  returning  home,  pondering  over  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, Maitre  Galmard  was  rolling  along  towards  the  Rue  de  ClCry,  in  a 
capital  humour.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  constantly  looked  out  of  the  cab 
window  to  see  if  he  was  approaching  home.  In  point  of  fact,  his  destina- 
tion was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  he  must 
have  been  greatly  pressed  for  time  to  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  cab. 
On  approaching  the  house  he  lived  in,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
MardocheVs  grey  beard  ahead.  The  old  man  had  sturdy  legs,  and  he  had 
hurried  on  so  fast  that  he  had  arrived  in  advance  of  his  worthy  patron. 
Galmard  stopped  the  driver  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  paid  him,  and 
joined  the  Jew  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall.  "I  have  it,"  said 
Mardoche'e,  with  a  diabolical  smile,  at  the  same  time  showing  a  corner  of 
the  book,  which  was  carefully  concealed  under  his  long  overcoat. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  you,  Mardoche'e,"  replied  the 
lawyer.  ' 'But  you  shouldn't  have  remained  here.  If  my  country  friend 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  accompany  me  home,  we  should  have  been 
caught."  Mardoche'e  rolled  his  eyes  as  if  reproaching  himself  for  his 
blunder,  and  mumbled  a  few  words  of  excuse.  "  Come,  come,  I  am  not 
angry  with  you,  old  fellow,"  resumed  Galmard.  "  All's  well  that  ends 
well.  But  don't  let  us  dawdle  here.  The  place  is  dangerous,  for  my  friend 
may  turn  up  unexpectedly.  I  am  going  upstairs  ;  follow  me.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. " 

Mardoche'e  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
lawyer,  who  fairly  flew  up  the  staircase  in  his  eagerness.  Galmard  lived 
on  the  third  floor,  and  his  modest  apartments  were  entered  by  an  ante- 
room hardly  large  enough  to  accommodate  three  persons  ;  then  came  a 
parlour,  which  also  served  as  a  waiting-room  for  serious  clients,  and  one 
next  entered  the  famous  con  suiting- room.  Clients  only  saw  these  three 
apartments  and  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  lawyer  expended  his 
money  on  those,  they  did  not  see  ;  the  fact  is,  the  offices  were  very  meagrely 
furnished.  There  were  no  velvet  arm-chairs  or  mahogany  desks  ;  not  even 
a  clock  adorned  with  a  historical  figure,  as  at  the  private  inquiry  agent's 
office  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes.  The  unfortunate  beings  who  were  obliged 
to  seek  the  expensive  advice  of  this  lawyer  sat  upon  straw-bottomed  chairs, 
signed  their  engagements  upon  a  painted  wooden  table,  and  learned  the 
time  from  their  own  watches,  if  the  latter  were  not  already  in  a  pawn- 
broker's keeping.  This  Lacedaemonian  simplicity  contrasted  strikingly 
with  the  pretentious  adornments  of  Billebaude's  apartments.  The  valet 
eclipsed  the  master  ;  and  this  was  logical,  for  Billebaude  had  need  to  dazzle 
the  clients  who  came  to  him  only  second-hand,  while  Galmard,  for  whose 
advice  embarrassed  persons  came  of  their  own  accord,  found  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  play  the  part  of  an  austere  jurist.  The  petty  tradespeople  who 
formed  the  great  majority  of  his  clients  would  have  taken  him  for  a  char- 
latan if  he  had  indulged  in  a  showy  dressing-gown  or  handsome  furniture ; 
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but  they  accorded  him  implicit  confidence  when  they  beheld  in  him  what 
may  be  called  a  threadbare  advocate,  for  his  soiled  white  cravat,  his  creased 
dress-coat,  and  old  black  trousers,  shiny  from  long  wear,  seemed  to  them 
conclusive  proofs  of  integrity — a  man  so  poorly  clad,  and  living  in  such  a 
scantily  furnished  house,  must  necessarily  be  honest  and  skilful. 

Mardoch6e  knew  what  to  believe  on  this  point ;  but  he  approved  of  these 
austere  surroundings  as  much  as  he  despised  the  charlatanesque  manners 
of  Billebaude,  and  he  always  entered  the  scantily  furnished  sanctuary  of 
his  chief  employer  with  pleasure  and  even  awe.  This  child  of  Israel  loved 
and  practised  humility  through  instinct  as  much  as  calculation. 

As  he  passed,  he  bestowed  a  discreet  smile  on  Galmard's  servant,  an  old, 
toothless  creature,  with  but  little  resemblance  to  Billebaude's  trim  waiting- 
maid,  and  harmonising  admirably  with  the  advocate's  miserable  sur- 
roundings. Galmard  had  undoubtedly  chosen  her  on  this  account.  He  had 
no  great  merit  in  feigning  poverty,  for  his  one  passion  was  avarice — a 
sordid  and  yet  logical  avarice — for  though  he  could  sleep  upon  straw,  and 
make  his  dinner  off  a  black  radish,  he  also  knew  how  to  draw  a  large  sum 
of  money  out  of  his  cash-box,  and  risk  it  whenever  he  had  any  promising 
scheme  on  hand.  "  Has  anyone  been  here  ?  "  Galmard  curtly  asked  his 
servant. 

"  Yes,  several  people  ;  but  I  told  them  to  call  again  to-morrow,"  growled 
the  female  Cerberus.  "  Will  they  come  or  not  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  certainly  closing  the  shop  is  no  way  to  attract  customers. " 

"  Never  mind  ;  never  mind  ;  I  know  what  I'm  about,"  said  the  lawyer, 
pushing  Mardoch^e  into  the  private  office. 

"  Here  is  the  book,"  sighed  the  venerable  Jew,  "  and  one  may  say  that  it 
has  cost  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  That  is  your  own  fault.  If  you  had  been  quicker,  we  could  have  had 
it  for  nothing." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  it  wasn't  an  easy  matter.  Recollect  what  a  crowd 
there  was.  Besides,  I  was  obliged  to  examine  all  the  articles  of  furniture  ; 
and  very  fortunate  I  think  myself  in  having  discovered  the  book  at  all,  for 
I  had  previously  searched  everywhere  and  found  nothing." 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  complain.  You  did  the  best  you  could,  and  we 
have  the  book.  Where  is  the  change  out  of  the  thousand-franc  note  I  gave 
you  this  morning  ?  " 

Mardoch^e  drew  a  greasy  portfolio  from  his  pocket.  "Five  hundred 
and  ten  francs,  and  the  auctioneer's  expenses,"  he  said,  "amount  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs  fifty  centimes,  which  is  equivalent  to 
twenty-six  twenty-franc  pieces,  or  at  least  twenty-five,  allowing  for  the 
premium  on  gold." 

"I  did  not  bring  you  here  to  hear  an  essay  on  banking,"  the  lawyer  in- 
terrupted.   "  Let  us  settle  our  accounts  and  you  go  back  to  your  shop." 

"Isn't  my  day's  work  worth  the  sixty-two  francs  fifty  centimes  that 
remain  in  my  pocket  ?  "  asked  the  Jew  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"Ah,  you  never  forget  yourself,  you  old  Barabbas,"  replied  Galmard, 
frowning.  "  Sixty-two  francs  for  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in  an  auction- 
room.  You  don't  mince  matters.  How  many  dozen  old  coats  would  you 
have  to  sell  to  make  up  that  amount  ?  " 

"Old  books  sometimes  bring  better  prices  than  old  clothes,"  retorted 
Mardoch6e,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  advocate,  "I  don't  haggle  when  I'm  well  served, 
so  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  what  you  ask.    However,  mind  you  per- 
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form  your  duties  properly.  Keep  your  mouth  shut.  Billebaude  must 
know  nothing  about  what  occurred  to-day." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  I  don't  like  him  well  enough  to  make  him 
my  confidant. " 

"  You  are  right  to  be  discreet,  for  if  any  tattle  comes  to  my  knowledge, 
1  shall  be  very  angry,  and  you'll  spend  a  nasty  moment.  Is  there  anything 
new  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"Has  Billebaude's  friend,  the  man  with  the  gold  spectacles,  called 
again  ? " 

"  Twice  during  the  past  week." 

"  And  the  insurgent  he  concealed  in  the  garret,  has  he  been  there  again  ?  " 
"  No  ;  I  have  an  idea  that  he  won't  show  himself  again." 
"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Because  the  wearer  of  the  spectacles  and  Billebaude  are  both  too  well 
pleased  to  be  rid  of  him.  If  he  did  return,  he  would  meet  with  a  bad  re- 
ception." 

"I  think  as  you  do,  that  he  won't  return,"  said  Galmard,  in  a  tone  of 
conviction.  * '  But  now  one  more  question  :  Does  the  auctioneer  who  con- 
ducted the  sale  know  you  ?  " 

"  By  sight,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  fancy  he  knows  my  name." 

"  Then  he  hasn't  got  your  address  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  give  it  to  him.    You  must  have  heard  me  tell 
his  clerk  that  I  would  pay  cash  and  take  the  goods  away  myself." 
"  Yes,  but  your  brother  dealers  know  you,  eh  ?  " 

"Only  slightly.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  them,  and  they  do  not 
often  see  me  at  the  sales.    There  are  two  or  three  who  call  me  old  Mar- 

dochSe." 

"Including  the  man  who  caught  you  while  you  were  rummaging  in  the 
drawer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  pay  him  for  his  impudence  some  day.  He  keeps  a 
second-hand  shop  near  the  Pas-de-la-Mule  in  the  Marais.  He  knew  me 
when  I  was  a  jeweller,  and  he  has  a  grudge  against  me  because  I  once  got 
the  better  of  him  in  a  bargain  ;  however,  he  hasn't  troubled  himself  about 
me  since  I  left  his  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  met 
him." 

"  You,  of  course,  understand  why  I  ask  you  all  these  questions  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  ;  it's  plain  enough.  You  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  my  competitor  finding  out  my  name  at  the  Hotel  Bullon  ;  but  there's 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score,  and  if  he  makes  the  attempt,  he  will  have  his 
trouble  for  nothing." 

"  Unless  you  are  in  your  shop  when  he  goes  to  see  Billebaude,  for  you 
know  that  the  old  gentleman  is  one  of  our  clients,"  said  Galmard,  after  a 
pause. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  enter  the  house  on  the  day  he  was  pursuing  the  insur- 
gent, and  once  afterwards  also.  But  I'll  take  my  precautions  ;  I  have  good 
eyes,  and  whenever  I  see  him  coming  I  shall  creep  into  my  den." 

"  That's  right ;  but  in  case  he  should  surprise  and  question  you,  how 
will  you  get  out  of  the  dilemma  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  him  I  bought  the  book  for  a  gentleman  I  don't  know,  but 
who  gave  me  the  money  in  the  auction-room,  and  went  to  wait  for  me 
behind  the  Bourse." 

"  You  are  certainly  shrewd,  Mardoch^e.    The  story  isn't  a  remarkable 
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ne,  but  I  can  think  of  no  better  one  myself.  Try  to  keep  out  of  sight  as 
auch  as  possible.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.    You  can  go." 

The  bearded  patriarch  silently  obeyed,  withdrawing  on  tiptoe,  with  his 
land  pressed  lovingly  upon  the  sixty-two  francs  reposing  in  his  waistcoat 
)ocket. 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  the  book  of  the  late  Moulinier  contains,"  said  the 
awyer,  joyously,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone.  The  book  was  still  on* 
;he  corner  of  the  table  where  Mardoch6e  had  laid  it,  and  Maitre  Galmard 
mly  had  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  it.  "  Ah  !  it  is  a  volume  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia, Panckoucke's  edition,"  he  remarked,  opening  it  at  the  title-page. 
'Who  the  devil  would  have  guessed  that  ?  My  friend  Hingant  will  search 
in  vain.  He  will  never  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  deceased  Moulinier 
cultivated  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  that  he  concealed 
his  secret  in  the  ninth  volume  of  their  great  work."  And  the  lawyer, 
smiling  at  the  thought  that  poor  Jean-Marie  was  so  far  off  the  track, 
resumed  :  "After  all,  Moulinier  had  been  a  trader  and  belonged  to  the 
National  Guard.  Voltaire's  opinions  are  in  favour  of  that  corps,  so  there 
is  nothing  so  extraordinary  about  his  having  bought  this  book.  But  to 
work,  to  work ! "  With  this  conclusion  Galmard  opened  a  drawer  of  the  table 
at  which  he  was  seated,  and  drew  a  bundle  of  papers  from  it.  He  soon 
found  the  leaf  upon  which  Billebaude  had  faithfully  copied  the  characters 
traced  by  Marthe's  father ;  and  he  laid  this  interesting  document  on  the 
table  beside  the  precious  volume.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that 
the  detective  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes  had  relinquished  it ;  but  the  lawyer 
had  demanded  it  with  such  threats  that  the  unfortunate  Billebaude  had 
been  obliged  to  hand  it  to  him. 

Before  proceeding  with  his  investigation,  Galmard  remained  for  a  moment 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  manuscript  and  the  volume.  He  found  him- 
self somewhat  in  the  situation  of  Ali  Baba,  examining  the  door  of  the  cave 
in  which  the  Forty  Thieves  had  concealed  their  treasure,  and  hesitating  to 
utter  the  "  open  sesame  "  which  would  make  him  possessor  of  the  hidden 
wealth,  for  lie  firmly  relied  on  discovering  in  this  book,  not  merely  full 
proofs  of  Billebaude's  knavery,  but  also  information  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty left  by  the  deceased  Moulinier ;  or,  at  least,  the  revelation  of  some 
curious  family  secret  which  would  be  of  value  to  him.  He  had  not  risked 
six  hundred  francs  for  nothing.  He  had  sown,  he  expected  to  reap  ;  and 
so  it  was  not  without  emotion  that  he  began  his  work.  "  Let  us  see,"  he 
muttered,  looking  at  the  sheet  covered  with  figures  ;  "we  have  first,  636, 
22,  and  9.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  I  shall  surely  find,  but  what  ?  That 
is  what  I  should  like  to  know,  for  the  first  word  will  decide  everything. 
If,  for  instance,  it  proves  to  be  a  conjunction,  an  adverb,  or  some  technical 
term,  my  calculation  will  be  erroneous." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  in  pursuit  of  page  636,  which  was 
near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

"  Line  22nd,"  he  muttered,  on  finding  the  desired  page,  and  he  began  to 
count.  "Now  the  ninth  word,"  and  he  ran  his  forefinger  along  the  line. 
u  The  ninth  word  is  Marie,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  moment,  with  a  violent 
3tart.  "  The  deuce  !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that.  Marie  !  What 
does  that  mean  ?  That,  certainly,  is  a  singular  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant document,  a  sort  of  will."  He  counted  the  words  over  again  with 
the  same  result,  and  then,  with  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  his  head  on  his 
hands,  he  began  to  reflect.  He  thought  of  his  six  hundred  francs,  and  could 
not  help  admitting  that  he  had  been  rather  venturesome.    Suddenly,  how- 
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ever,  his  face  brightened,  and  looking  up,  he  exclaimed  :    "Well,  I  musll 
be  a  fool,  after  all.     The  deceased  is  addressing  a  person  of  the  female  sex) 
called  Marie.    There  is  nothing  very  strange  about  that.    And  this  person  | 
can  only  be  his  wife  or  daughter.    His  daughter?    No.    Hingant  told  me  h 
her  name  was — Marthe  ;  yes,  that  was  it.     So  it  must  have  b'een  his  wife. 
And,  really,  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  leave  his  last  instructions  to 
her  !    However,  his  wife  is  dead,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken.    Yes, ' 
for  Hingant  called  that  girl  an  orphan.    Then,  how  is  this  ?    But,  bah  1 
why  do  I  rack  my  brain  when  I  have  only  to  continue  my  work  to  elucidate 
the  whole  matter.     We  will  see — videtimus  infra,  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Rennes,"  murmured  Galmard,  again  turning  to  his  book. 

After  ten  minutes  of  diligent  investigation,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 
He  had  just  deciphered  word  by  word  the  first  line  of  the  document  with 
the  following  result :  "  Marie,  you  will  here  find  directions  to  which  I  beg, 
you  will  scrupulously  conform."  There  was  no  longer  any  possible  doubt. 
The  paper  contained  the  last  wishes  of  M.  Moulinier,  and  had  evidently  been; 
intended  for  his  wife. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  advocate  eagerly  resumed  his  work,  but  - 
he  was  obliged  to  take  one  word  after  another,  and  this  was  no  slight  task, '« 
for  the  figures,  even  in  Billebaude's  compact  writing,  covered  nearly  the 
entire  sheet  of  paper.  However,  Galmard  was  not  easily  discouraged  when  i 
he  expected  to  reap  a  handsome  remuneration  for  his  work,  and  he  would  i 
have  laboured  through  the  whole  night  rather  than  have  left  his  task  un-  « 
finished. 

Besides,  the  operation  was  very  like  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  each  new 
"find  "  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  com- 
pleted nearly  half  of  the  work,  noting  down  each  word  taken  from  the 
encyclopedia ;  and  he  then  stopped  to  rest  and  to  read  over  what  he  had 
written.  "You  know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  continued  Moulinier, 
after  the  aforesaid  introduction.  "  All  I  possess  to-day  is  a  small  income — 
the  principal  of  which  is  virtually  irrecoverable.  A  certain  Billebaude, 
.^formerly  a  banker,  deprived  me  by  fraudulent  bankruptcy  of  two  hundred 
•.  thousand  francs  which  I  had  deposited  with  him,  and  which  was  the  only 
resource  left  to  me.  I  might  have  dragged  him  before  the  courts,  and  had 
him  condemned  to  the  galleys,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  compromise  with 
him,  and  I  agreed  not  to  institute  proceedings  against  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  pay  me  or  my  heirs,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  annually. 
This  man,  who  is  a  scoundrel  capable  of  any  crime,  even  of  having  me 
murdered,  has  hitherto  kept  his  promise,  but  only  from  a  fear  of  being 
denounced  to  the  authorities.  After  my  death,  he  will  certainly  try  to 
shirk  his  obligations,  and  to  make  him  carry  them  out,  you  must  threaten 
to  produce  a  paper  which  he  has  signed,  and  which  contains  a  confession  of 
his  dishonesty.  This  paper,  with  other  proofs  of  forgeries  committed  by 
him,  has  been  intrusted  by  me  to  the  keeping  of  Catherine  Pirou,  Marthe's 
nurse,  who  will  give  it  to  you  whenever  you  ask  for  it.  This  Billebaude 
now  calls  himself  a  private  inquiry  agent,  and  resides  at  No.  59  in  the  Rue 
des  Canettes  ;  you  must  let  him  understand  that  you  are  in  a  position  to 
send  him  to  the  Assizes,  in  case  he  refuses  to  pay  you.  This  is  the  only 
means  of  insuring  a  livelihood  for  yourself  and  your  daughter  whom  you 
must  acquaint  with  this  secret.  Having  said  this,  I  will  now  pass  to  a 
subject  which  affects  you  more  particularly,  and  I  am  willing  to  point  out 
to  you  the  means  of  establishing  your  claim  to  the  very  large  inheritance  to 
which  you  may  some  day  become  entitled." 
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Here  Maitre  Galmard's  translation  ended.  He  read  the  last  sentence 
I  iloud,  and  exclaimed  joyfully  :  "Now  we  have  it !" 

:  The  interesting  part  of  the  document  was  close  at  hand,  and  this  was 
khe  moment  for  pushing  ahead.  "Well,"  he  exclaimed,  tilting  his  chair 
with  a  complacent  air,  "  I  must  say  that  I  am  lucky,  and  that  Moulinier 
Was  a  perfect  fool.  If  instead  of  devising  all  these  mysterious  precautions, 
fhe  had  simply  told  everything  to  his  wife,  I  should  never  have  learnt 
anything,  while  I  am  now  master  of  a  secret  for  which  Hingant  will  have 
ko  pay  me  dearly,  if  I  consent  to  sell  it  to  him.  These  retired  merchants  are 
i  strange  creatures,  upon  my  word  !  Here's  a  fellow  who  makes  a  will  in 
cipher,  and  who  gives  himself  no  end  of  trouble—all  to  what  purpose  ?  To 
lenrich  me,  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  family.  Billebaude  told  me  he  was 
eccentric,  and  I  agree  with  him.  When  I  think  of  the  time  he  must  have 
•spent  searching  out  the  words  in  this  encyclopedia  !  And  what  a  deal  of 
•trouble  with  the  proper  names  !  To  coin  Billebaude  he  had  to  look  in  the 
book  for  bille  and  baudet,  and  scratch  out  the  *  t '  of  the  latter  word.  Ah  !  it 
would  have  been  an  easier  task  to  compose  an  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts." 

f    After  indulging  in  this  facetious  remark,  Galmard  began  to  laugh  heartily. 
I  But  his  gaiety  was  not  of  prolonged  duration.    He  soon  resumed  a  medi- 
itative  attitude,  and  again  began  to  study  the  paper  before  him.  "A 
j  singular  style  for  a  husband  to  adopt  in  informing  his  better  half  of  his  last 
[wishes,"  he  muttered,  after  again  attentively  perusing  the  translation. 
■  "  There  isn't  the  slightest  approach  to  familiarity  in  all  this.    It  is  written 
in  the  manner  of  a  master  givings  his  orders  ;  or,  at  least,  of  an  offended 
1  husband  who  has  not  forgotten  former  wrongs.    *  I  am  willing  to  point  out 
to  you  the  means  of  establishing  your  claim  to  the  very  large  inheritance  to 
which  you  may  some  day  become  entitled ' — that  is  to  say  :  1 1  am  under  no 
obligations  to  a  woman  against  whom  I  have  grave  cause  of  complaint ;  still 
I  consent,  out  of  pure  charity,  to  give  her  some  good  advice.'    It  is  plain 
that  Madame  Moulinier  had  grievously  offended  him  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  that  he  had  no  affection  for  her.   As  for  Mademoiselle  Marthe,  Hingant's 
ward,  Moulinier  doesn't  appear  to  have  had  any  very  great  fondness  for  her. 
In  fact,  his  paternal  love  seems  to  be  decidedly  lukewarm,  as  witness  this 
sentence  :  *  This  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  a  livelihood  for  yourself  and 
your  daughter ' — your  daughter  !    Ah,  ah,  that  is  not  very  tender  talk, 
and  in  my  opinion  Moulinier  had  very  grave  suspicions  in  regard  to  the 
parentage  of  that  charming  girl.    It  is  as  well  to  note  all  these  points  before 
proceeding  further. " 

The  information  so  far  yielded  by  the  document  was  not  particularly 
novel,  save  as  regards  the  fact  that  Marthe's  nurse,  who  must  be  found,  held 
proof  of  forgery  committed  by  Billebaude.  However  there  was  the  promise 
of  a  revelation  respecting  an  enormous  inheritance,  and  this  made  Galmard's 
mouth  water.  He  resumed  his  work  with,  intense  eagerness.  The  pages 
of  the  encyclopedia  fairly  flew  under  his  agile  fingers,  and  his  pen  scratched 
noisily  as  he  noted  down  upon  the  paper  each  word  extracted  from  the 
book.  He  indeed  had  the  appearance  of  an  augur  consulting  one  of  the 
Sibylline  volumes.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  diligent  labour 
he  had  translated  the  following  paragraph  :  "  In  my  last  conversation  with 
you,  I  explained  to  you  where  you  would  find  this  document  after  my  death 
and  how  you  might  decipher  it  with  the  help  of  Volume  IX.  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia, but  it  was  impossible,  for  reasons  you  can  readily  understand,  that 
there  should  be  any  allusion  to  the  inheritance  in  question.  Although 
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I  consent  to  give  you  on  this  point  certain  information  by  which,  I  pejsume» 
you  will  not  fail  to  profit,  I  am  most  unwilling  that  it  should  fall  into 
other  hands  than  yours  or  your  daughter's.  I  cannot  take  too  many 
precautions  to  prevent  this,  so  I  have  devised  another  plan." 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  bad  !"  exclaimed  Galmard.  "  How  could  he 
have  devised  any  better  means  than  this  cipher  for  preserving  his  secret? 
This  man  certainly  missed  his  calling.  He  was  certainly  born  to  super- 
intend the  cipher  service  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  How- 
ever let  us  see  what  his  new  combination  is." 

It  was  not  without  considerable  anxiety  that  the  indefatigable  Galmard 
returned  to  his  work,  for  this  last  sentence  seemed  to  indicate  unforeseen 
complications.  His  face  lengthened,  and  he  bestowed  redoubled  care  upon 
his  translation.  He  examined  each  word  attentively,  and  even  pronounced 
it  aloud  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake.  "For  this  reason,"  the  late 
Moulinier  went  on  to  say,  "you  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  words 
indicated  by  the  following  figures." 

Maitre  Galmard  turned  ghastly  pale  at  this  announcement,  and  muttered 
between  his  teeth  :  "  What  !  Elsewhere  !  What  can  this  mean  ?  Can  he 
have  had  the  infernal  idea  of  changing  the  key  to  his  cipher.  No,  a  retired 
trader  couldn't  have  been  so  cunning.    Let  us  go  on." 

He  did  so,  with  the  following  result :  * 1  From  the  close  of  this  sentence, 
the  figures  correspond  with  the  words  in  a  book  with  which  you  are 
familiar." 

"But  with  which  I'm  not,"  exclaimed  the  advocate,  in  perfect  agony. 
"  If  he  doesn't  designate  it  more  plainly  than  that,  all  is  lost  !  I  will  see, 
however,"  he  added,  again  turning  to  the  pages  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"  It  is  the  book  I  gave  to  your  daughter  on  the  day  of  her  first  communion." 

"Ah,  the  rascal !  "  muttered  Galmard,  in  consternation — "  the  scoundrel ! 
People  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  impossible. 
There  must  be  something  more  ;  and,  by  continuing  my  translation,  to  the 
end—" 

Again  he  set  to  work,  turning  over  the  leaves  and  counting,  but  the  re- 
sult now  proved  disastrous.  The  next  figure  corresponded  with  the  word 
"  metaphor,"  and  the  following  one  with  the  word  "  cocoanut."  There  was 
no  longer  any  hope.  The  thread  was  lost,  and  the  lawyer  had  no  means 
of  recovering  it.  "I  have  lost  my  six  hundred  francs  !  "  he  said,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion.  "  The  fiend  take  Hingant  and  the  simpleton  he  pro- 
tects." Then,  angrily  pushing  aside  the  book,  Maitre  Galmard  rose  and 
began  to  stride  up  and  down  his  office.  "  Yes  ;  go  on,  fool,  go  on  !  "  he 
growled.  "  Go  and  run  after  that  little  jade,  and  ask  her  to  lend  you  her 
catechism." 

The  insults  he  heaped  upon  himself  were  of  some  use,  for  they  soon  calmed 
him.  "  And  why  not  ?  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  pausing  in  his  furious  pro- 
menade. "  What  prevents  me  from  obtaining  an  introduction  to  her 
through  that  fool  Jean-Marie?    The  game  isn't  lost,  after  all,  perhaps." 

Having  arrived  at  this  consoling  conclusion,  the  advocate  reseated  him- 
self at  his  table,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  The  case  did  not 
seem  so  desperate.  He  had  often  triumphed  over  greater  obstacles, 
and  to  save  his  six  hundred  francs  he  felt  capable  of  doing  almost  anything. 
After  prolonged  reflection  he  rose  up,  locked  the  paper  and  the  translation 
in  a  drawer,  closed  the  book,  placed  it  in  a  cupboard  which  served  him  as 
a  book-case,  and  muttered  with  a  sneer  :  "  Moulinier  has  played  me  a 
shabby  trick  but  his  daughter  shall  pay  for  it." 
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XV. 

M.  Hingant  became  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  after  his  unfortunate  ad- 
venture at  the  auction-rooms.  The  visit  he  paid  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  to  the  auctioneer  yielded  no  information  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
competitor  who  had  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  coveted  volume. 
The  purchaser  was  not  known  to  the  auctioneer,  who  was  extremely  cour- 
teous, however,  and  very  anxious  to  help  an  ex-magistrate.  He  promised 
to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  Bullon,  declared 
that  the  old  Jew  would  certainly  return  if  only  to  claim  the  ebony  chiffo- 
nier, and  promised  to  give  instructions  to  the  porters,  who  would  certainly 
discover  who  the  Jew  was,  and,  if  necessary,  follow  him  home.  In  short, 
he  made  so  many  promises  that  if  he  had  fulfilled  merely  half  of  them,  Mar- 
doche'e  would  certainly  have  been  captured. 

But,  unfortunately,  matters  turned  out  very  differently  ;  the  bearded  Jew 
did  not  call  for  the  piece  of  furniture  he  had  purchased,  and  though  the 
obliging  auctioneer  made  some  inquiries  of  various  dealers  in  second-hand 
goods,  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  him  any  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  interview  which  M.  Hingant  had  on  the  following  day  with  his 
friend  Galmard  yielded  no  better  result.  The  advocate  declared  with 
wonderful  assurance  that  the  mysterious  purchaser  did  not  reside  in  Paris, 
but  must  have  come  from  the  provinces  to  play  them  this  trick,  and  have 
already  returned  home.  Galmard  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of  discovering 
him  later  on,  but  time,  considerable  time,  would  be  required.  The 
lawyer  had  his  reasons  for  speaking  in  this  evasive  manner.  He  wished, 
in  the  first  place,  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  book  from  which  he  could  learn 
the  rest  of  Moulinier's  intentions  ;  but,  being  by  no  means  sure  of  success, 
he  intended  to  reserve  as  a  last  card  the  chance  of  selling  Volume  IX.  of 
the  encylopedia  to  Hingant  for  a  very  handsome  sum,  that  is,  when  all  other 
means  of  recovering  his  disbursements  had  failed. 

However,  the  ex-magistrate  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  his  friend's  ability, 
and  to  think  him  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  boast  of  the  skill  and  zeal 
of  the  agents  he  employed.  Billebaude,  too,  had  fallen  considerably  in  his 
estimation,  for  despite  his  formal  promise  to  find  Marie  Br6hal,  he  had  not 
made  the  least  progress  in  the  matter.  Hingant  was  indeed  fast  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Parisians  we'e  all  alike — prodigals  so  far  as  words 
are  concerned,  but  accomplishing  little  or  nothing.  Instead  of  employing 
agents  it  was  better  perhaps  to  have  recourse  to  legal  measures,  to  which 
he,  Hingant,  was  naturally  inclined. 

At  the  same  time,  another  revulsion  of  feeling,  as  it  were,  had  taken 
place  in  Jean-Marie's  mind.  For  nearly  a  month  he  had  been  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  Marthe,  and  his  devotion  to  her  interests  had  almost 
caused  him  to  forget  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Paris.  The  privateersman's 
will  was  still  in  his  pocket-book,  and  he  often  thought  of  it ;  but  since  his 
departure  from  Cancale  he  had  done  little  to  insure  its  execution.  More- 
over, he  had  greatly  neglected  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  that  is  to 
say,  the  study  he  had  intended  to  make  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
his  deceased  friend's  heirs-at-law.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had  now 
come  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  mission  he  had 
assumed.   Mademoiselle  Moulinier  had  begun  leading  a  new  life,  and  seemed 
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to  be  getting  on  very  comfortably.    She  and  Paul  Gilbert  met  almost  every 

day  at  the  home  of  their  mutual  friend,  and  their  marriage  was  only  deferred 
until  this  friend  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  remnants  of  M. 
Moulinier's  fortune  the  sum  necessary  for  the  young  girl's  dowry.  Hingant 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  tell  them  of  the  disappointment  he  had  experi- 
enced at  the  auction-rooms ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to  persuade  them 
that  everything  was  progressing  favourably,  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  discovery,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  some  good  news  to 
announce  to  them.  Lovers  are  always  confident,  and  Jean-Marie  was 
delighted  that  they  so  readily  indulged  in  these  hopes.  As  he  had  fully 
decided  to  insure  their  happiness  by  an  innocent  subterfuge,  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  future.  Still,  as  a 
methodical  man,  he  wished  to  fix  upon  a  date  when  he  might  consider  his 
double  mission  ended.  It  was  now  July,  and  he  gave  himself  until  the  end 
of  October  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  privateersman's  property. 
If,  by  that  time,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  information  con- 
cerning Marie  Br6hal,  and  if  his  old  friend's  nephews  had  behaved  them- 
selves creditably,  he  was  determined  to  leave  them  to  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  their  fortune,  and  return  to  Cancale.  He  also  resolved  that  the 
marriage  of  the  two  young  people  who  had  become  so  dear  to  him  should  not 
be  deferred  beyond  that  time.  When  September  arrived  he  intended  to 
announce  the  miraculous  recovery  of  some  forty  thousand  francs,  left  by 
the  late  Moulinier,  but  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  proposed  taking  from 
his  own  fortune.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  formalities  insisted 
upon  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  ex-justice  of  the  peace  would  then 
be  able  to  return  to  his  old  house,  his  garden,  and  his  servant,  Brigitte, 
taking  with  him  the  promise  that  the  newly  married  pair  would  as  often  as 
possible  share  his  quiet  life. 

This  return  home,  after  making  two  dear  ones  happy,  and  satisfying  any 
lingering  scruples  of  conscience,  was  a  prospect  which  fully  reconciled  Hin- 
gant to  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  Paris.  When  he  had  once  adopted  a  plan 
he  followed  it  out,  and  he  began  by  utterly  renouncing  the  chimeras  which 
had  already  cost  him  so  much  time.  The  lost  book,  the  bearded  Jew, 
Billebaude  and  his  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  Galmard  and  his  ingenious  con- 
jectures— all  these  were  soon  almost  forgotten.  The  advocate  paid  him 
several  visits,  made  all  sorts  of  glowing  promises,  expressed,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  his  sympathy  for  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  and  requested  an  intro- 
duction to  her  ;  but  Jean -Marie  remained  unmoved,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  proposals.  "  If  you  find  the  key  to  the  cipher,"  the  ex-magistrate 
said  to  his  friend,  "you  can  rely  upon  the  sum  you  asked  for.  If  your 
agent  discovers  Marie  Br6hal,  I  will  reward  him  generously  ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  rely  very  little  upon  success  in  either  undertaking  ;  besides,  I  am 
growing  weary  of  Paris,  and  long  to  climb  into  the  Saint  Malo  diligence — 
so  pray  make  haste. "  This  was  all  he  would  say,  and  his  words  decided 
Galmard  not  to  change  his  plans,  but  his  mode  of  attack. 

Having  settled  matters  on  this  side,  Hingant  went  to  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, where  he  found  a  magistrate  who  greeted  him  very  cordially,  and 
promised  to  institute  a  search  for  a  certain  Marie  Brelial,  of  whom  nothing 
had  been  heard  since  1815.  The  old  justice-of-the-peace  then  had  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  depended  on  Providence  to 
do  the  rest.  After  thus  satisfying  his  conscience,  he  began  to  think  of 
resuming  his  intercourse  with  the  privateersman's  nephews,  whom  he  had 
rather  neglected  during  his  stay  in  Paris ;  for,  though  he  had  called  upon 
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fchem  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  knew  ver}^  little  about  the  life  they 
were  now  leading.  Charles  Dugenet  was  the  only  one  whom  he  had  seen 
it  all  often  since  the  adventure  outside  the  Val-de-Grace  hospital.  The 
privateersman's  handsome  nephew  had  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  M. 
Hingant  and  his  ward,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  rich,  and  of  whom  he 
had  secretly  resolved  to  make  a  conquest.  But  Mar  the  received  him  very 
coldly,  although  good  Jean-Marie  knew  not  why.  Jacques  Le  Planchais 
nominally  resided  on  the  He  Saint-Louis,  a  long  distance  from  the  Rue 
Bergere5  and  was  never  found  at  home.  Francois  Dolley,  on  his  side,  lived 
in  the  Rue  Feydeau,  but  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  find  him  indoors.  As 
for  the  stylish  niece,  Mathilde  Pelchat,  she  had  rented  and  furnished 
a  rather  nice  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam,  where  Hingant 
had  called  but  once,  and  then  only  when  the  idea  of  asking  her  to  take 
some  lessons  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  occurred  to  him.  The  ex-belle  of 
the  Cafe'  Militaire  had  no  desire  to  miss  such  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn  the 
accomplishments  of  society,  and  the  arrangements  were  instantly  concluded. 
Marthe  was  to  spend  two  hours,  three  times  a  week,  with  her  pupil,  who 
was  exceedingly  auxious  to  become  the  friend  of  a  young  lady  of  good 
social  standing.  It  was  in  this  way  that  M.  Hingant  had  spoken  of  his 
adopted  daughter,  and  this  was  more  than  enough  to  make  the  ambitious 
Mathilde  dream  of  initiating  herself  into  the  mysteries  of  good  manners  by 
imitating  so  perfect  a  model.  She  felt  some  disappointment  when  she  saw 
that  Marthe's  manners  were  as  simple  as  her  toilet ;  still  all  went  well,  and 
the  old  magistrate  soon  thought  of  utilising  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  to  renew 
his  intercourse  with  her  cousins. 

He  insinuated  to  her  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  assemble  them 
occasionally  in  her  drawing-room,  a  suggestion  which  was  eagerly  adopted, 
and  one  Saturday,  the  charming  Mathilde  invited  Marthe  Moulinier  and 
her  protector  to  honour  with  their  presence  a  little  family  gathering  which 
would  take  place  that  same  evening.  M.  Hingant  was  careful  not  to  miss 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  having  a  chat  with  the  various  heirs 
of  his  friend  M^riadec,  so  he  eagerly  accepted  Mathilde's  invitation. 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  however,  displayed  much  kss  enthusiasm,  and  even 
made  several  timid  objections  so  far  as  her  own  acceptance  was  concerned. 
She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  it  seemed  scarcely  proper  for  her  to  attend 
anything  like  a  soiree.  But  her  pupil  declared  that  it  was  only  a  small  family 
meeting  which  no  strangers  would  attend,  and  that  a  refusal  would  cause 
her  deep  regret.  Still,  Marthe  would  probably  have  persisted  in  absenting 
herself,  had  she  not  seen  that  her  adopted  father  was  extremely  anxious 
for  her  to  accept.  Her  repugnance  to  attend  the  gathering  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  certainty  of  meeting  that  odious  fop,  cousin  Charles,  against 
whom  she  had  such  just  cause  of  offence  Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late 
to  acquaint  M.  Hingant  with  the  young  fellow's  unseemly  conduct,  and 
Marthe,  reduced  to  silence  respecting  the  scene  in  the  Rue  des  Feuillantines, 
could  think  of  no  good  pretext  for  excusing  herself. 

Jean-Marie,  in  his  efforts  to  explain  the  real  cause  of  his  ward's  reluc- 
tance, finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  regretted  the  loss  of  Paul 
Gilbert's  daily  visit,  and  he  thought  himself  very  clever  in  suggesting 
to  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  that  she  should  also  invite  the  lieutenant.  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  Mathilde  better.  She  delighted  in  the  company  of 
young  officers  ;  besides,  she  wasnoc  sorry  of  a  chance  to  see  if  Mademoiselle 
Moulinier  had  any  good  taste  ;  and  Marthe  then  accepted,  thinking  that 
the  presence  of  her  betrothed  would  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  unwelcome 
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attentions  of  the  handsome  Dugen6t.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  appointed 
hour,  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  promising  to  have  her  three  cousins  at  hand, 
and  M.  Hingant  pledging  himself  to  bring  Paul  Gilbert. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  old  magistrate  should  not  have  hesitated 
about  encouraging  an  intimacy  between  the  privateersman's  niece,  whose 
position  was  ill- defined,  and  a  well-born,  well-bred  young  lady  like  Marthe. 
Mathilde  was  of  age  and  independent,  as  her  respectable  parents  had  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  world.  So  she  had  a  right  to  live  as  she  liked,  and 
she  had  early  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  by  consenting  to  preside  at 
the  desk  of  the  Cafe  Militaire,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke, 
the  jingle  of  glasses,  and  the  click  of  billiard  balls.  It  is  only  just  to  add 
that  the  gossips  of  Saint  Malo  had  never  accused  her  of  any  greater  sin 
than  coquetry,  and  that  at  the  time  she  came  into  possession  of  her  fortune, 
she  was  about  to  marry  a  young  non-commissioned  officer  who  stood  well  in 
his  regiment,  and  who  had  saved  some  little  money.  Hingant  had  conse- 
quently come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  companionship  of  Mademoiselle 
Pelchat  was  not  dangerous  for  his  ward.  The  fact  that  Saint  Malo  had 
never  spoken  against  Mathilde  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  old  justice 
of  the  peace. 

But  Saint  Malo  is  not  Paris,  and  in  Paris  very  little  credence  is  placed  in 
the  virtue  of  young  women  who  lead  isolated  lives.  Mathilde  was  not  long 
in  finding  this  out  after  her  arrival  in  the  city  of  her  dreams,  for  she  had 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  apartments.  The 
doorkeepers  looked  at  her  askance  when  she  asked  to  rent  an  apartment, 
and  invariably  replied  that  the  landlord  did  not  wish  to  have  any  single 
lady  in  his  house.  This  reception  surprised  the  ex-queen  of  the  Cafe"  Mili- 
taire, all  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  she  had  provided  herself  with  a  re- 
spectable companion.  The  person  who  had  gladly  consented  to  serve  as 
her  chaperon  was  the  widow  of  a  drum-major,  and  was  named  Madame 
Tromblas.  She  had  formed  Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  acquaintance  at  the 
Cafe"  Militaire,  where  her  husband  had  sometimes  taken  her,  and  that  brave 
warrior's  premature  death  had  only  strengthened  the  friendship  between 
the  two  women  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  their  ages  and  bringing  up.  The 
Widow  Tromblas  accompanied  Mathilde  in  all  her  house-hunting  expeditions, 
although  her  presence  did  not  seem  to  have  any  beneficial  influence  on  the 
greetings  of  the  doorkeepers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  widow  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  attire  or  the  distinction  of  her  manners. 
She  had  a  loud  voice,  a  brick-coloured  complexion,  a  stalwart  form,  and 
man-like  tread  ;  and  in  her  chintz  dress  and  cap  decked  with  gay  ribbons, 
she  looked  very  like  a  cuirassier  disguised  as  a  woman. 

However,  Mathilde  had  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  tolerably  pleasant 
suite  of  apartments  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  new  house  in  the  Rue  d'Amster- 
dam.  Madame  Tromblas  took  all  the  duties  of  furnishing  upon  herself, 
and  conducted  the  business  in  such  an  expeditious  manner  that  by  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  was  prepared  to  receive  the  most 
brilliant  society.  Indeed,  the  drum-major's  widow  solemnly  assured  her  that 
the  wife  of  a  general  of  division  would  be  well  content  with  so  splendid  an 
abode.  But  this  much  is  certain ;  the  brilliant  society  did  not  come.  Only 
the  cousins  were  now  and  then  entertained  in  the  coquettish  drawing-room. 
No  ladies  called,  although  Mathilde  tried  hard  to  ingratiate  herself  with  her 
neighbours  residing  on  the  lower  floors  of  the  house,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  Paris  did  not  equal  her  expectations. 

Her  only  diversions  were  driving  through  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  a  cab, 
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and  spending  her  evenings  at  a  theatre.    Madame  Tromblas,  on  her  side, 
.  consoled  herself  for  this  isolation  by  an  excellent  table,  for  she  had  assumed 
charge  of  the  culinary  department ;  still  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  ac- 
companying Mathilde  whenever  the  latter  went  out.    The  piano  lessons 
■  afforded  some  relief  to  the  monotony  of  daily  life,  and  the  pupil  seemed  to 
be  full  of  affection  for  her  young  teacher ;  but  to  Mathilde's  great  disappoint- 
ment, she  made  even  less  progress  in  her  intimacy  with  Mar  the  than  in  the 
art  of  music.   Mademoiselle  Moulinier  was  a  teacher  of  exemplary  patience, 
but  she  talked  very  little ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lesson  was  over  she  took  her 
.  leave,  without  even  waiting  to  listen  to  the  stories  that  the  widow  tried  to 
relate  to  her. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  M.  Hingant's  suggestion  respecting  a 
family  gathering  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  organizing 
the  entertainment.  The  heiress  once  more  began  to  dream  of  social  suc- 
cesses, for  she  hoped  this  would  not  be  the  end  by  any  means,  but  that  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  the  circle  of  her  guests  would  be  enlarged.  In 
the  meantime,  as  one  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  what  one  has  in  this 
world  of  ours,  she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  each  of  her  three  cousins;  and 
as  she  did  not  lack  shrewdness,  she  took  good  care  to  say  in  her  notes  that 
she  wished  to  speak  to  them  on  business.  She  distrusted  their  willingness 
to  gratify  her  partiality  for  society,  and  rather  relied  upon  their  well-known 
solicitude  for  their  pecuniary  interests. 

An  important  question  respecting  the  evening's  entertainment  remained 
to  be  decided,  that  of  the  requisite  refreshments.  Madame  Tromblas  voted 
for  kirsh  punch,  but  Mathilde  assured  her  that  this  beverage  was  not  in 
vogue  in  refined  society.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  serve  tea  and  cakes,  to 
which  the  widow  insisted  that  warm  pdUs  should  be  added,  declaring  that 
at  the  house  of  the  colonel,  in  whose  regiment  the  late  Tromblas  had  served 
for  fifteen  years,  pdUs  had  invariably  figured  on  the  bill  of  fare  at  all 
similar  entertainments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  memorable  day  everything  was  in  readiness  long 
before  the  appointed  hour.  Mathilde  had  chosen  her  prettiest  dress,  the 
chef  (Vceuvre  of  the  best  dressmaker  in  Saint  Malo.  The  Widow  Tromblas 
had  donned  a  fiery  red  costume,  cut  audaciously  low  about  the  neck,  and  a 
cap  trimmed  with  black  and  yellow  ribbons,  which  strongly  resembled  a 
dragoon's  helmet.  The  servant,  a  Burgundian  girl  whom  the  ladies  had 
secured  at  an  agency,  was  also  gaily  attired.  Flowers  had  been  placed 
upon  the  balcony,  for  there  was  a  balcony  to  the  apartment,  in  accordance 
with  the  fashions  which  prevail  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The 
water  was  singing  merrily  in  the  tea-urn,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  surrounded  with  such  a  profusion  of  plates  loaded  with  cakes,  that 
one  would  almost  have  fancied  one's  self  in  a  pastry-cook's  establishment. 
And  meanwhile  Mathilde,  quivering  with  anticipated  delight,  did  not  take 
her  eyes  off  the  clock,  so  eager  was  she  for  the  arrival  of  her  guests. 

M.  Hingant  was  as  punctual  as  a  soldier.  The  clock  was  striking  eight 
when  he  entered  the  room  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  on  his  arm.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  the  enthusiastic  transports  and  over- 
whelming courtesy  that  greeted  them  both.  Mathilde  caught  hold  of  both 
of  Marthe's  hands  and  the  drum-major's  widow  ventured  to  kiss  her  upon 
both  cheeks.  M.  Hingant,  touched  by  this  reception,  congratulated  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  scheme,  and  inquired  after  the  cousins.  "Oh,  they 
are  coming,"  said  Mathilde.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  for  they  know 
that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  will  be  here.    Charles  will  surely  come,"  she 
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added,  glancing  at  Marthe,  who  did  not  even  deign  to  smile.  "But  it  I 
seems  to  me — I  hoped  you  would  have  brought — " 

"  Ah  !  Lieutenant  Gilbert.  He  has  promised  to  join  us  as  soon  as  he  is  1 
at  liberty.    He  is  on  duty  to-day,  and  you  know  that  an  officer — " 

"I  think  I  hear  the  bell  now.    Perhaps  it  is  he,"  interrupted  Made-  I 
moiselle  Pelchat,  blushing  slightly.    The  throbbing  of  Mathilde's  heart  had 
quickened  unnecessarily,  however,  for  it  was  not  the  young  officer  whose  I 
approach  was  heralded  by  a  cautious  ring  at  the  bell.    The  servant  sud-  I 
denly  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and  exclaimed  :  "Madame,  here's 
your  cousin  ! " 

Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  cheeks  turned  from  pink  to  scarlet,  for  this  style  I 
of  announcing  people  was  not  that  which  she  had  been  trying  to  inculcate.  I 
But  the  Burgundian  girl  was  thick-skulled,  and  in  spite  of  several  rehearsals 
she  had  not  been  able  to  remember  her  mistress'  instructions  respecting 
social  usages.    "  You  will  never  be  anything  but  a  simpleton,"  exclaimed 
Madame  Tromblas,  indignantly.    "  You  were  told  to  announce  the  gentle- 
men  by  name,  but  you  burst  in  with  a  *  Here's  your  cousin  ! '    Upon  my  .  | 
word  !  in  the  Twenty-ninth  the  corporals  wouldn't  tolerate  you  as  a 
waiter." 

"  I  can't  help  it.    I  do  not  understand  all  your  manoeuvring,"  muttered 

the  servant,  before  disappearing. 

M.  Hingant  bit  his  lips  to  keep  from  laughing,  and  even  Marthe  could 
not  repress  a  smile.  As  for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  sink  through  the  floor. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Charles  Dugenet's  entrance  afforded  a  welcome 
diversion.  The  handsome  cousin  advanced  hat  in  hand,  and  smiling.  He  was 
freshly  gloved,  shaven,  curled  and  pomaded,  looking  as  trim  as  if  he  had 
just  emerged  from  a  band-box,  and  one  could  read  on  his  face  his  perfect 
contentment  with  his  person  and  attire.  The  fact  is  he  had  undergone  a 
change  since  his  arrival  in  Paris.  At  Saint  Malo  he  had  looked  like  a  cafe* 
loafer,  whereas  now  he  strongly  resembled  a  hairdresser.  This  was  cer- 
tainly progress,  and  Mathilde  envied  him  his  perfection.  "  Mesdames  ! 
Mademoiselle  !  Monsieur  ! "  he  exclaimed,  punctuating  with  a  low  bow 
each  of  these  words,  which  were  pronounced  in  the  most  deferential  tone. 

"  Good  evening,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  Hingant,  with  his  accustomed 
cordiality. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  cousin,  to  have  come  early,"  remarked  Mathilde, 
simperingly. 

"  Young  man,  punctuality  is  the  chief  requisite  in  a  soldier,  and  in  civil 
life  one  should  never  keep  beauty  waiting,"  said  the  Widow  Tromblas, 
gravely. 

Marthe's  only  reply  to  thejfop's  genuflexions  was  a  cold  bow.  But  he  was 
not  easily  disconcerted,  and  he  took  a  seat  between  the  two  young  ladies 
without  displaying  the  least  embarrassment.  "May  I  venture  to  ask  for 
whom  you  destine  this  pretty  work  ?  "  he  asked,  touching  the  embroidery 
which  Marthe  had  just  opened  upon  her  lap  to  the  profound  astonishment  of 
Mademoiselle  Pelchat  and  the  widow,  for  these  good  people  had  very  vague 
notions  about  fashionable  customs,  and  thought  it  very  strange  that  at  a 
soiree,  as  they  styled  ±heir  entertainment — Sam  Weller  would  have  said  a 
"  swarry '' — one  should  do  anything  at  all  except  gossip  and  eat  cakes. 

"  This  work  is  intended  for  the  tradesman  who  ordered  it,"  said  Marthe, 
without  deigning  to  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,  you  are  jesting,"  cried  the  young  fop. 
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"  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  embroider  for  a  living,  as  well  as  give  music  lessons 
o  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  your  cousin,"  responded  the  orphan,  drily. 

This  straightforward  but  entirely  unexpected  declaration  caused  a  sudden 
ilence,  but  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  had  not  made  it  without  a  motive. 
>he  was  too  clever  not  to  perceive  that  M.  Dugenet  still  believed  her  to 
>e  a  rich  heiress,  and  she  wished  to  put  an  end  to  his  intrigues,  and  thought 
he  had  now  succeeded.  There  had  been  no  conversation  respecting  her 
)Osition  when  Charles  had  called  upon  M.  Hingant.  Jean-Marie,  although 
urprised  by  his  ward's  manner,  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  add  any 
explanation.  Mathilde  fidgetted  on  her  chair,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
jive  a  fresh  start  to  the  conversation.  The  widow  coughed  aud  blew  her 
lose  loudly.  As  for  Dugenet,  he  mentally  resolved  to  find  out  the  truth 
rom  M.  Hingant,  and  to  change  his  tactics  if  he  learned  that  Marthe  was 
•eally  penniless.  In  that  case  he  might  make  love  to  her  without  any  idea 
)f  matrimony. 

The  silence  was  still  unbroken  when  reinforcements  arrived  in  the  person 
)fc  ousin  Dolley.  He  entered  the  room  almost  unperceived,  for  the  servant 
*irl,  fearing  she  might  commit  some  fresh  blunder,  abstained  from 
innouncing  him,  and  contented  herself  by  pushing  him  into  the  room. 
The  ex-schoolmaster  had  not  made  the  same  progress  in  foppishness  as 
nandsome  Charles  and  pretentious  Mathilde,  he  still  wore  the  gold  spec- 
tacles, brown  coat,  and  stout  laced  shoes  he  had  sported  at  Cancale  ;  while 
ais  face  had  become  thin,  and  his  skin  as  yellow  as  a  pumpkin's  rind.  In 
Fact  he  looked  careworn.  He  approached  the  group  with  the  annoyed  and 
hesitating  step  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  among  persons  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  ;  but  when  his  ^yes  fell  upon  M.  Hingant  his  expression 
changed.  He  went  straight  up  to  him  without  even  waiting  to  bow  to  the 
ladies,  and  seized  hold  of  his  hands  with  an  eager  cordiality  that  his  anxious 
face  belied.  It  was  very  evident  that  he  was  wondering  what  the  worthy 
old  man  was  doing  there,  and  why  Mathilde  Pelchat  had  planned  this  sur- 
prise. "  You  were  not  expecting  to  see  me  here,  were  you,  my  dear  Fran 
cois  ?  "  inquired  M.  Hingant,  with  his  genial  smile. 

4 '  I  must  admit  that — that  my  cousin  neglected  to  warn  me — " 

"  It  was  I  who  begged  her  to  invite  you,  for,  really,  for  some  time  past  I 
have  been  reproaching  myself  every  day  for  neglecting  my  poor  friend 
Lericlan's  nephews.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  scarcely  had  a  day  to 
myself.  And  then,  Paris  is  so  large.  But  now  I  have  got  hold  of  you,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  we  shall  frequently  have  a  sort  of  family  gathering,  for 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  regard  myself  rather  in  the  light  of  a  relative.  Our 
party  will  be  complete  to-night.  Here  are  Mathilde  and  Charles,  and 
although  Jacques  has  not  yet  arrived,  he  will  be  here  before  long." 

"Jacques  !  what !  is  Jacques  Le  Planchais  coming?"  exclaimed  Dolley, 
with  ill-disguised  emotion. 

"Certainly.  I  was  anxious  to  see  you  all,  and  your  cousin  very  kindly 
engaged  to  assemble  you  all  at  her  house.  But  it  is  time  I  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  friends.' 
This  assertion  was  not  altogether  accurate  ;  but  the  old  magistrate  rightly 
judged  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his 
ward's  real  position. 

Francois  bowed  awkwardly,  and  Marthe  bent  her  head  without  laying 
aside  her  embroidery.  This  third  heir  to  the  privateersman's  property  im- 
pressed her  no  more  favourably  than  the  others.  She  had  bestowed  only  a 
glance  on  him,  but  it  was  enough  for  his  pale  face  to  excite  her  antipathy, 
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and  her  instinct  warned  her  that  none  of  these  persons  were  worthy  of 
M.  Hingant's  friendship.  '  *  It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  jam  tarts,"  exclaimed  Madame  Tromblas. 

The  respectable  widow  was  beginning  to  find  the  evening  tiresome,  and 
thought  it  time  to  pass  to  more  solid  enjoyment.  "Not  till  the  tea  is 
ready,"  muttered  Mathilde.    "  People  don't  do  that  !  " 

"  Oh,  they  did  it  in  the  Twenty-ninth,"  retorted  the  widow,  aloud. 
"  Come,  we  will  attack  the  cakes  while  you  pour  the  hot  water  on  the  tea. 
This  young  lady  and  your  cousin  will  keep  me  company,  and  the  older 
people  can  talk  politics  if  they  like.  You,  my  dear,  will  take  charge  of 
the  tea,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget  to  add  a  drop  of  rum." 

Hingant  and  cousin  Dolley  had  no  thought  of  talking  about  affairs  of 
state,  but  they  had  several  things  to  say  to  each  other.  "  We  are  the  old 
persons,  my  dear  Francois,"  said  the  ex-magistrate,  gaily.  "If  it  suits 
you,  we  will  leave  Mathilde  to  do  the  honours  of  her  drawing-room  to  the' 
young  folks,  and  go  out  on  the  balcony  for  a  little  fresh  air." 

FranQois  asked  no  better  ;  so  they  went  and  seated  themselves  side  by 
side  among  the  flower-pots  with  which  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  had  adorned 
her  balcony.  "  This  was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie.", 
said  Dolley.    "  I  have  some  information  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Upon  what  subject,  my  friend  ?  " 

"Respecting  a  certain  private  inquiry  agent,  who  lives  at  No.  59  Rue  des,' 

Canettes. " 

M.  Hingant  was  certainly  not  expecting  to  hear  Francois  Dolley  ask  him 
for  information  concerning  the  detective  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes.  He  had 
never  spoken  of  his  visits  there  to  any  one,  nor  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Galmard  ;  and  the  ex-schoolmaster  was  certainly  the  last  individual  whom- 
he  would  have  suspected  of  being  aware  of  these  matters.  Consequently, 
the  question  disturbed  him  a  little,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  evade; 
it,  but  deception  was  not  his  habit.  1 '  You  mean,  I  suppose,  a  man  named? 
Billebaude,  who  resides  at  the  place  you  mention." 

"Precisely." 

"  Well,  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  him,  but — well,  but  how  could , 
you  have  heard  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  can  readily  understand  your  astonishment,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie ;  still; 
the  matter  is  very  simple,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  myself." 

"If  I  will  allow  it !  Why,  my  friend,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  beg  of 
you  to  do,  for  I  am  truly  curious  to  learn  why  you  have  spoken  of  this 
person." 

"  Then  I  will  proceed  to  explain.  You  are  probably  aware  that  I  came 
to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  investing  my  capital  to  advantage." 

"  Your  capital !  I  thought  that  your  uncle  only  left  you  landed  property." 

"That  is  true;  but  one  can  easily  raise  money  on  landed  property, 
especially  in  our  province." 

"  Humph  !  in  revolutionary  times  like  these,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
even  in  our  part  of  France." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  it  is.  I  have  borrowed  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  upon  a  first  mortgage,  from  a  Saint  Servan  notary,  who 
would  not  have  lent  me  fifty  crowns  when  I  was  merely  a  teacher. " 

"A  very  unwise  thing,  my  friend  ;  and  if  you  had  consulted  me — " 

"Not  so  very  unwise;  for  the  three  farms  that  fell  to  my  share  don't 
yield  me  three  per  cent  on  their  value  ;  and  here,  in  Paris,  in  six  months 
time,  I  shall  perhaps  double  my  hundred  thousand  francs. " 
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"  I  doubt  it,  my  dear  Francois.  Speculations  are  always  risky,  and  at 
this  particular  time  they  seem  to  me  terribly  dangerous.  But  was  it  that 
man  Billebaude  who  advised  you  to  do  this  ?  " 

"He  did  more  than  advise  me.  He  called  my  attention  to  a  particular 
branch  of  business,  from  which  a  person  is  sure  to  derive  large  profits.  I 
have  had  proofs  of  it.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  he  has  enabled  me  to  clear 
a  thousand  francs.  You  see  that  with  a  dozen  such  operations  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  I  shall  do  very  well." 

"  Then  you  have  trusted  this  man  with  a  sum  which  represents  nearly 
half  of  your  entire  fortune  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  and  I  don't  regret  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Bat,  my  dear  fellow,  this  is  a  grave  imprudence.  How  can  you,  at 
your  age  and  with  your  experience,  believe  for  a  moment  that  money  will 
yield  such  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  without  your  incurring  great  risk 
of  losing  it  ?  If  it  was  at  the  Bourse  that  you  achieved  this  miraculous 
result — " 

'    "It  was  not  at  the  Bourse." 
"Where,  then?" 

"In  private  diplomacy,"  replied  Dolley,  with  superb  assurance. 

For  a  moment,  M.  Hingant  thought  that  the  ex-schoolinaster  had  lost 
his  senses,  and  with  mingled  gentleness  and  compassion,  he  said  to  him  : 
"Explain  yourself  more  clearly,  my  friend,  for  I  confess  that  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  by  1  private  diplomacy.'  " 

"  It  is  the  art  of  discovering  certain  secrets  of  interest  to  certain  parties, 
and  of  selling  the  said  secrets  to  them,"  said  the  ex-schoolmaster,  repeating 
almost  word  for  word  the  definition  given  him  by  Galmard. 
,     "What  secrets?" 

"Oh,  they  are  of  more  than  one  kind.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
i  estates  for  which  there  are  no  claimants — " 

On  hearing  this  response,  Hingant  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  began  to 
think  that  cousin  Francois  was  not  so  mad  as  he  appeared.  "  Can  it  be," 
he  secretly  wondered,  "that  Billebaude  has  spoken  to  him  about  the  inquiries 
I  charged  him  with  ?  "  And  he  resumed  aloud  :  "  All  this,  my  dear  fellow, 
is  Hebrew  to  me  ;  but  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  You  promised 
to  tell  me  how  you  learned  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  private  inquiry 
agent  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes." 

"I  am  coming  to  that,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie — I  am  coming  to  it. 
Monsieur  Billebaude,  in  giving  me  an  interest  in  his  business,  seemed  to  care 
less  for  the  money  I  could  advance,  than  for  the  personal  help  I  might  give 
him.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  utilize  my  capacities  by  taking  charge  of 
a  part  of  the  business.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  learned  that 
the  very  first  case  confided  to  me  concerned  the  best  friend  of  my  lamented 
uncle— a  friend  whom  I  love  and  revere." 

"  If  it  is  to  me  you  allude,  be  brief,  my  friend,  I  entreat  you.    To  what 
work  do  you  refer  ? " 
j     "That  of  finding  a  certain  Marie  Brelial,  the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  whose  whereabouts  should  be  communicated  to  Monsieur  Hingant, 
formerly  justice  of  the  peace  at  Cancale." 

The  blow  struck  home.  Hingant  could  not  help  blushing,  and  half  a 
minute  elapsed  before  he  felt  able  to  reply.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Dolley's  manoeuvre  was  both  bold  and  clever.  The  country  bumpkin  whom 
Billebaude  had  imposed  upon,  was  none  other  than  Francois,  who,  since  the 
day  when  Galmard  had  initiated  him  into  the  BrChal  affair,  had  passed 
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through  many  tribulations.  The  first  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  was 
that  the  woman  whom  M.  Jean-Marie  wished  to  find  was  a  person  in  whose 
favour  a  will  had  been  made  by  his  deceased  uncle,  and  as  he  had  no  desire 
of  losing  his  inheritance,  he  had  determined  not  to  find  her,  although  he 
might  pretend  to  be  trying  to  do  so.  All  this  had  considerably  influenced 
him  in  deciding  to  enter  the  firm  of  Billebaude  &  Co.,  for  he  wished  to  keep 
himself  informed  of  all  that  was  learnt  in  regard  to  the  mysterious  heiress. 
However,  to  his  great  disappointment,  his  fellow-partners  had  given  him 
no  further  information  about  Marie  Bre'hal,  and  this  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  they  themselves  knew  next  to  nothing  ;  so  they  pretended  that  their 
attention  was  engrossed  by  other  and  more  urgent  matters.  Galmard  had 
certainly  given  him  a  thousand  francs  to  compensate  him  for  his  first 
efforts,  which  solely  consisted  in  writing  to  several  notaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Saint  Malo,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
Mademoiselle  Br^hal's  existence.  This  was  liberal  pay,  as  the  replies  had 
all  been  negative  ones.  So  Dolley  could  not  complain  ;  and  after  being 
foolish  enough  to  exchange  his  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  receipt  from 
Billebaude,  he  had  contented  himself  with  watching  and  waiting. 

Still  he  was  a  prey  to  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and  he  had  more  than  once 
thought  of  going  to  M.  Hingant  and  stating  the  case  to  him.  He  had  such 
implicit  confidence  in  the  old  magistrate's  honesty  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  obtain  a  truthful  reply.  However,  the  situation  was  so  deli- 
cate, that  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  risk  a  visit  to  M.  Hingant,  but  when 
chance  brought  them  together  in  Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  drawing-room,  he 
suddenly  resolved  to  put  the  difficult  question.  Jean-Marie  was  quite 
unprepared  for  this  onslaught,  and  if  he  disliked  deception,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  could  he  tell  this  poor  devil  of  a  schoolmaster,  enriched  by  an 
unexpected  windfall,  that  he,  Hingant,  his  uncle's  friend,  had  no  other 
aim  but  that  of  despoiling  him  for  a  stranger's  benefit.  He  would  also 
have  to  confess  that  the  will  was  in  his  possession,  excuse  himself  for  not 
having  burnt  it,  and  expose  himself  to  countless  reproaches.  From  this 
prospect  the  old  magistrate  naturally  recoiled  :  and  fortunately  a  new  idea 
occurred  to  him.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  carefully  choosing  his  words, 
"I  take  no  interest  in  anyone  but  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the  young  girl 
sitting  there  beside  your  cousin,  and  I  have  no  reason  for  concealing  from 
you  that  I  did  ask  my  former  schoolmate,  Galmard,  and  his  partner, 
Billebaude,  to  interest  themselves  in  her  behalf." 

"  What !  Was  it  merely  to  establish  her  right  to  the  property  of — of 
whom  ?  "  asked  Dolley,  divided  between  fear  and  hope. 

"  It  was  a  question  of  discovering  where  her  father's  money  was  invested, 
and  these  gentlemen  are  now  engaged  in  the  task.  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  their  auxiliary,  my  dear  Francois,  but  I  can  only  congratulate 
myself  that  such  is  the  case,  for  I  feel  sure  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
insure  our  success." 

"  Don't  doubt  it,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  fori  am  yours  body  and  soul 
Shall  I  undertake  the  case  alone,  or  shall  I  merely  stimulate  the  zeal  of  m 
partners?    You  have  only  to  speak."    A  heavy  weight  was  raised  from  his 
heart,  since  he  had  learned  that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  did  not  lay  claim 
to  his  uncle's  estate. 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  answer,"  replied  M.  Hingant.  "  Galmar 
gave  me  hopes  that  have  not  been  realised.  Once  I  thought  I  held  a  clue 
I  almost  had  my  hand  upon  a  book  which  can  give  us  the  information  whic 
is  needed  to  put  us  on  the  track." 
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"  A  book  !" 

"Yes.  Connected  with  the  matter,  there  is  a  story — altogether  too  long 
to  be  related  here.  But  I  will  give  you  all  the  particulars  if  you  will  call 
on  me,  as  I  sincerely  hope  you  will." 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I  will  make  every  effort  to  secure 
the  volume  you  are  looking  for.    What  kind  of  a  book  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  large  octavo  book,  in  an  old-fashioned  binding,  and  the  leaves  are 
red  edged.  If  I  only  knew  the  title  all  would  be  well ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  purchased  at  an  auction  sale  by  an  old  grey-bearded  Jew,  whom 
Galmard  has  not  been  able  to  find." 

"  An  old  Jew  ?    Do  you  know  his  name  ?  " 

44  We  heard  him  called  Mardoch^e,  but  we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for 
the  information.  However,  here  is  my  young  friend,  Lieutenant  Gilbert, 
entering  the  drawing-room.    Come  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  him." 

Francois  promptly  rose,  and  followed  M.  Hingant  into  the  drawing 
room,  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so:  "  Mardoch^e — that  is  a  name  it 
would  be  as  well  to  remember  !  " 

It  was  indeed  the  young  officer  who  had  just  entered  the  drawing-room. 
This  time,  the  servant  had  not  even  dared  to  make  her  appearance,  but 
after  opening  the  front-door  for  the  new-comer,  she  had  hastily  retreated 
to  the  kitchen,  for  fear  of  subjecting  herself  to  further  reproaches  from 
Madame  Tromblas.  Gilbert,  somewhat  surprised  at  not  hearing  his  name 
announced  in  a  drawing-room  which  he  was  entering  for  the  first  time, 
advanced  slowly,  looking  about  him  in  search  of  some  familiar  face,  but 
unable,  at  first,  to  see  anything  but  the  startling  cap  of  the  drum-major's 
widow.  M.  Hingant  promptly  came  to  his  relief,  however,  and  under- 
took the  necessary  introductions.  Francois'  and  Charles's  manner  was 
rather  cool,  especially  that  of  Charles,  who  already  scented  a  favoured 
rival ;  but  Mathilde  greeted  the  lieutenant  with  marked  eagerness.  She 
had  always  had  a  weakness  for  soldiers,  and  her  face  brightened  at  her 
first  glance  at  a  uniform.  As  for  Madame  Tromblas,  she  expressed  her 
delight  by  standing  straight  up,  like  a  sentinel  presenting  arms,  and 
muttering:  "  A  handsome  soldier  !  He  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
Twenty-ninth." 

The  fact  is,  the  lieutenant  would  have  been  considered  a  handsome 
officer  anywhere.  He  no  longer  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  wound 
had  left  no  trace  but  a  slight  pallor.  His  supple  figure,  regular  features, 
expressive  eyes,  silky  black  moustache,  and  white  teeth,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  who  was  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
the  personal  charms  of  the  sterner  sex.  Perhaps  she  showed  this  a  little 
too  plainly.  Marthe,  as  usual,  was  reserved  almost  to  coldness.  She 
merely  exchanged  a  look  with  Paul,  and  then  quietly  resumed  her  work. 
Lovers  understand  the  language  of  the  eyes,  wonderfully  well,  and  this 
single  glance  had  sufficed  for  them  to  say  to  each  other  :  "  How  disagree- 
able to  be  obliged  to  spend  our  evening  with  these  people." 

"  Do  you  expect  anyone  else,  little  one  ?  "  the  widow  inquired  addressing 
Mathilde. 

"  It  seems  to  me  everyone  is  here,  now,  excepting  cousin  Jacques,"  said 
Mathilde,  simpering. 

"Le  Planchais  !    Oh,  he  won't  come,"  exclaimed  Francois  Dolley. 

"The  fact  is,  he  is  not  particularly  fond  of  tea,"  sneered  the  handsome 
Dugcnet,  who  professed  intense  scorn  for  the  low  instincts  of  the  absent 
heir. 
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"  But  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  wished  to  see  him  on  important  business," 

remarked  Mademoiselle  Pelchat. 

"  Yes,  as  you  did  to  me,"  the  schoolmaster  replied,  ironically  ;  "but  I 
fear  that  he  has  not  received  your  letter,  for  he  moves  very  often." 

"Then  it  isn't  worth  while  standing  guard  over  the  tea-urn  any  longer," 
remarked  Madame  Tromblas.  "  A  little  while  ago  I  felt  awfully  empty, 
and  now  that  I  have  eaten  a  tart,  I  feel  as  dry  as  touch-wood.  Suppose 
we  treat  ourselves  to  a  glass  of  rum  grog  ?  What  do  you  say,  lieutenant  ?  " 

Paul  Gilbert  bowed,  and  tried  to  smile,  though  he  felt  but  little  inclined 
to  do  so.  Although  not  much  accustomed  to  society,  he  had  soon  perceived 
that  M.  Hingant's  friends  were  not  people  of  good  standing,  and  it  annoyed 
him  to  see  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  brought  in  contact  with  them.  How- 
ever, although  he  determined  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  future  meeting,  this 
was  not  the  time  to  show  the  repugnance  with  which  they  inspired  him,  for  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  wounding  the  old  magistrate's  feelings.  The 
guests  now  seated  themselves  around  the  table,  and  in  compliance  with  the  im- 
portunities of  the  thirsty  widow,  Mathilde  displayed  all  her  graces  in  serving 
each  guest  with  a  cup  of  tea.  She  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  her,  to  bestow  one  of  her  most  gracious  smiles  upon  Paul  Gilbert,  but 
the  young  officer  did  not  even  appear  to  notice  her  advances.  He  was  furt- 
ively watching  Marthe.  It  was  evident,  alas  !  too  evident,  that  he  was  only 
thinking  of  her  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  vexed  by  his  indifference,  bit 
her  lips  until  the  blood  came.  This  first  touch  of  jealousy  almost  proved 
disastrous  to  the  widow ;  for  Mathilde,  in  her  agitation,  nearly  spilt  a  cup 
of  tea  over  the  red  dress.  The  fact  is,  the  privateersman's  niece  had  a 
very  susceptible  heart,  and  since  setting  aside  the  sceptre  with  which  she 
had  ruled  the  Cafe"  Militaire,  she  had  been  kept  completely  aloof  from  the 
charms  of  epaulets.  Moreover,  she  had  not  renounced  all  hope  of  fascinat- 
ing the  hard-hearted  soldier,  for,  on  mentally  comparing  herself  with 
Marthe  Moulinier,  she  said  to  herself  that  M.  Gilbert  would  show  very 
poor  taste  in  continuing  to  prefer  her  rival.  How  could  a  penniless  girl, 
reduced  to  teach  for  a  living,  hope  to  compete  with  a  wealthy  beauty,  who 
would  bring  her  husband  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs? 
While  Mathilde  was  thus  fostering  a  hope  of  winning  the  love  of  a  deco- 
rated lieutenant,  her  cousin  Charles  was  indulging  in  meditations  of  a 
similar  character.  His  heart  was  still  set  upon  the  conquest  of  Marthe, 
with  or  without  a  dowry,  and  he  was  trying  to  think  how  he  could  oust 
the  handsome  officer  from  favour.  As  a  beginning,  he  lavished  upon 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier  a  number  of  countrified  attentions,  which  she 
entirely  ignored,  but  which  made  Paul  frown. 

M.  Hingant  was  not  wanting  in  tact,  in  spite  of  his  simplicity,  and  seeing 
that  his  friends  were  not  pleased  with  the  flirting  turn  which  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking,  he  hastened  to  introduce  a  more  general  subject.  "  My 
friends,"  he  remarked,  collectively  addressing  the  wmole  party,  "I  wish  to 
interest  you  in  a  great  project."  Everybody  looked  at  him,  and  Madame 
Tromblas,  who  was  about  to  deposit  a  fourth  lump  of  sugar  in  her  tea-cup, 
paused  to  listen,  with  the  sugar  tongs  in  mid-air.  "  You  like  Paris,"  re- 
sumed the  old  magistrate.  "  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  place,  but  I  hope  you  have  not  all  entirely  renounced  our  dear 
province. " 

"  The  clear  province  is  not  particularly  gay,"  sneered  Charles. 
"  The  ladies  of  Saint  Malo  are  frightfully  stuck  up,"  added  Mathilde, 
with  a  grimace. 
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"  And  I  have  business  here,"  muttered  Dolley. 

"You,  my  dear  Francois,"  continued  Hingant,  4 'will  certainly  have  to 
be  in  Brittany  by  Michaelmas  to  settle  your  accounts  with  your  tenants, 
for  you  are  a  sensible  man.  I  suspect  that  Charles  and  Mathilde  won't  pay 
much  attention  to  such  matters  ;  but,  perhaps,  they  will  not  object  to  a 
trip  to  Brittany,  late  in  the  summer,  to  rest  a  little  after  the  pleasures  of 
the  capital ;  so  I  hope  to  assemble  all  the  relatives  of  my  poor  friend  Leri- 
dan  in  my  old  home  at  Cancale,  where  I  trust  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  and 
Monsieur  Gilbert  will  join  us." 

The  invitation  was  received  with  smiles  of  condescension,  rather  than  ap- 
probation ;  and  the  drum-major's  widow  was  the  only  one  who  made  any 
direct  response.  "  An  excellent  idea.  I  agree  to  it.  The  heat  is  suffocat- 
ing in  Paris,  and  the  sea  air  will  do  me  good,"  said  she. 

"  As  for  our  friend  Jacques,"  resumed  Hingant,  without  seeming  to  notice 
what  little  enthusiasm  his  proposal  aroused,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  tc 
persuade  him  to  come.  A  seaman  cannot  stay  on  land  long,  and  he  will  be 
delighted  to  meet  our  fishermen  of  La.  Houlle  again." 

"  Humph  !  I  think  you  had  better  not  rely  upon  him,"  growled  the  ex- 
schoolmaster. 

"  The  fact  is,  he  will  not  be  any  more  likely  to  put  himself  out  for  Mon- 
sieur Jean-Marie  than  for  me,"  remarked  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  rather 
bitterly. 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  him,  my  dear  child,"  interrupted  the 
peacemaker.  "  He  lives  a  long  way  off.  Besides,  it  is  still  early,  and  we 
shall,  perhaps,  see  him  this  evening  after  all.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  what 
is  our  friend  Jacques  doing  in  Paris  ?  How  does  he  spend  his  time  ?  You 
must  know,  Dolley  ;  although  I  suppose  he  has  not  launched  out  into  spec- 
ulation like  yourself." 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  Dolley.  "  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  believe  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  know. " 

"  What  !    You  think  our  friend  Le  Planchais — " 

"  I  think  he  is  leading  a  life  that  I  don't  at  all  approve  of.  But  that  is 
his  business  ;  and  providing  he  doesn't  compromise  me,  I  care  nothing 
whatever  about  it." 

"Nonsense,  he  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that,"  said  the  widow.  "I'd  gladly 
pour  him  out  a  glass.  Pass  me  the  decanter  of  rum  so  that  I  may  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  dear  Le  Planchais." 

"Here  I  am — Le  Planchais!  Who  wants  to  see  Le  Planchais?"  re- 
sponded a  thick  voice  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Everyone  turned,  for  the  surprise  was  a  strong  one.  Certainly  Mademoi- 
selle Pelchat's  servant  was  not  born  to  serve  in  fashionable  society.  She 
allowed  persons  to  enter  her  mistress's  drawing-room  as  one  would  enter  a 
cafe,  "  We  were  just  speaking  of  you,  my  dear  Jacques,"  said  Hingant, 
advancing  towards  the  tardy  guest. 

"  Better  late  than  never.  The  more  the  merrier,"  said  Madame  Tromblas 
gravely. 

"  He's  as  drunk  as  a  Pole.    It'll  be  amusing,"  muttered  Dugenet. 

"  Salute,  company  !  "  growled  Le  Planchais,  approaching  the  ladies. 

Then  came  a  most  astonishing  climax.  Marthe  rose  up,  extended  he? 
hands,  as  if  to  ward  off  some  terrible  vision,  and  sunk  fainting  on  the  floor. 
At  the  same  instant  Le  Planchais  sprung  back,  and  pushing  M.  Hingant, 
who  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  roughly  aside,  darted  from  the  rcom.  The 
murderer  and  the  daughter  of  his  victim  had  recognized  each  other, 
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On  the  day  following  the  family  gathering  which  had  begun  so  well  and 
ended  so  badly,  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  was  engaged  in  animated  conversa- 
tion with  her  two  cousins,  Charles  and  Francois,  in  the  same  drawing-room 
where  the  sight  of  Le  Planchais  had  caused  such  a  scene.    His  abrupt  dis- 
appearance and  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  swoon  had  been  the  signal  for  a 
general  disbanding,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  pursuing  the  assassin  or 
even  of  asking  for  an  explanation.    M.  Hingant,  overcome  with  consterna- 
tion, had  only  thought  of  his  dear  ward.   Paul  Gilbert,  understanding  noth- 
ing whatever  of  what  had  occurred,  and  exceedingly  desirous,  moreover,  of 
escaping  persons  he  disliked,  had  hurried  out  in  search  of  a  cab,  and  after-  . 
wards  assisted  the  old  magistrate  in  taking  Marthe  home  ;  so  that  the  heirs 
of  the  privateersman  were  left  to  look  at  each  other,  scarcely  knowiug  ; 
whether  to  laugh  or  grieve  over  the  dramatic  scene  which  Dolley  alone  was 
in  a  position  to  explain.    Perhaps  they  would  have  exchanged  opinions  then 
and  there  ;  for  each  of  them,  for  very  different  reasons,  felt  the  need  of  re-  ' 
lieving  his  mind,  but  then  the  presence  of  the  drum-major's  widow  inter- 
fered with  anything  like  a  confidential  chat.     Moreover,  the  worthy  old 
woman  on  seeing  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  swoon,  had  begun  to  utter  fright-  * 
ful  shrieks.    Whether  these  were  caused  by  emotion  or  by  the  jam  tarts  ! 
she  had  eaten,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  she  annoyed  everyone  so  much  by  her 
groans  that  the  party  abruptly  dispersed. 

Mathilde,  however,  took  care  to  appoint  an  interview  with  her  cousins 
for  the  following  morning,  and  at  an  hour  when  she  had  reason  to  suppose 
the  worthy  widow  would  still  be  sound  asleep.  Both  cousins  were  punctual,  ' 
for  they  were  eager  to  discuss  certain  points  of  interest  to  each  of  them.  t 
The  conversation  began  with  some  sharp  reproaches  which  the  ex-school-  j 
master  heaped  upon  Mathilde  for  having  invited  him  at  the  same  time  as  { 
Le  Planchais  and  M.  Hingant.  "It  was  a  regular  trap,"  he  said  testily,  ( 
44  and  had  I  known  I  should  meet  that  brute,  Jacques,  I  would  certainly  I 
not  have  come." 

44  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  dolefully.  "I 
am  certainly  sorry  enough.  It  was  Monsieur  Jean-Marie  who  worried  me 
until  I  consented  to  assemble  all  the  family  here,  and  we  all  have  an 
interest  in  not  quarrelling  with  him." 

44  True.    But  why  didn't  you  warn  me  that  I  shouldn't  be  the  only  guest, 
and  then  I  should  have  known  what  to  do. " 

44  But  who  could  have  suspected  that  the  evening  would  end  in  such  a 
tragical  manner?  I  certainly  had  no  reason  to  think  that  Jacques  had 
ever  had  any  adventure  with  my  music-teacher ;  and  even  now,  as 
truly  as  my  name  is  Mathilde,  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this 


"  Nor  I,"  remarked  Dugenet ;  "  but  I  can't  say  that  I  care  very  much. 
It  isn't  Jacques  that  troubles  me,  but  whether  that  little  Moulinier  will 
have  any  dowry  or  not." 

44  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Francois,  ironically,  1 '  you  fancy  she  fainted  for 
nothing,  and  that  our  connection  with  Le  Planchais  won't  injure  us.  And 
you,  Mathilde,  think  you  can  invite  the  brute  to  your  house  without  com- 
promising yurself  in  the  eyes  of  the  police." 

44  The  police?"  repeated  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  in  alarm. 
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"What?  what?"  inquired  Charles,  almost  as  much  dismayed  as  his 
cousin.    "  Has  the  wretch  stolen  anything  ?  " 

"  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  continually  fleeced  by  the  companions  with 
whom  he  spends  his  time  in  wine-shops.  He  has  something  worse  than  a 
theft  on  his  conscience,  however.    He  has  committed  a  murder." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  groaned  poor  Mathilde. 

"Impossible  !  "  muttered  Charles,  sceptical  as  usual. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  my  friends.  On  his  arrival  here,  Jacques  connected  himself 
with  some  drunkards  of  his  own  stamp  who  enticed  him  into  political  clubs, 
and  made  him  believe  that  he  would  enrich  himself  by  dabbling  in  politics. 
They  succeeded  so  well  that  when  the  June  riots  began,  the  fool  took  his 
gun  and  followed  the  others  to  the  barricades.  As  he  isn't  very  courageous, 
and  didn't  care  to  be  the  victim  of  a  bullet,  or  a  bayonet  thrust,  he  bribed  a 
doorkeeper,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  house  near  the  Porte  Saint-Denis. 
From  there  he  could  fire  without  running  any  risk,  and  he  did  not  allow 
such  a  fine  opportunity  to  escape  him.  With  his  first  shot,  he  killed  a 
captain  who  was  marching  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  National  Guards. 
The  guards  broke  into  the  house  in  search  of  him,  and  he,  rushing  up  to 
the  floor  above,  entered  the  apartments  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  the 
daughter  of  the  captain  whom  he  had  just  despatched  to  the  other  world." 

"And  she  recognised  him  last  evening  at  my  house  ?  I  am  ruined!" 
exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Pelchat. 

"  Ah,  you  are  beginning  to  understand  now." 

"  And  I  as  well,"  said  Dugenet.  "  But  why  didn't  she  have  him  seized 
by  her  father's  men  while  he  was  in  her  power." 

"  Because  she  knew  nothing  about  the  affair.  He  wasn't  inclined  to  boast 
of  what  he  had  done,  but  presented  himself  as  a  poor  wretch  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  rebel  ranks  against  his  will,  and  who  was  now  trying  to 
make  his  escape  from  a  crowd  of  ferocious  men  who  wanted  to  kill  him. 
The  girl  believed  his  story,  and  opened  a  door  by  which  he  made  his  escape." 

"  This  sounds  like  a  romance,"  remarked  Charles  ;  "  but  she  must  have 
learned  the  truth  afterwards,  for  a  single  glance  at  Jacques  made  her  faint 
yesterday. " 

"  Exactly ;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  Monsieur  Jean-Marie 
who  told  her  everything.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  Moulinier's  company  ;  and 
he  saw  him  fall.  There  was  but  one  thing  he  could  not  tell  the  girl,  and 
that  was  the  name  of  the  murderer.    Now  he  knows  it." 

"  The  deuce  !  This  is  serious,  very  serious.  But  how  did  you  hear  of  it, 
Francois  ?  " 

"Well,  I  knew  that  Jacques  had  killed  an  officer  on  the  Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  took  refuge  in  my  rooms, 
and  told  me  about  the  whole  affair.  But  I  did  not  suspect  that  Jean-Marie 
was  interested  in  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  captain.  However,  by 
questioning  the  doorkeeper  of  the  house  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle, 
I  learned  some  curious  things." 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  girl  is  poor  ?  "  inquired  Dugenet,  who  was  particularly 
interested  on  this  point. 

,  "  That,  my  boy,  is  another  question  which  we  will  discuss  by-and-bye.  I 
will  now  return  to  Le  Planchais,  because  I  am  anxious  to  convince  you  both 
that  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  his  society." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  seeking  it,"  muttered  Mathilde. 

"  As  you  may  very  readily  believe,"  continued  Dolley  ;  "  I  didn't  care  to 
keep  him  in  my  rooms,  especially  as  the  affair  had  caused  a  good  deal  of 
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talk,  and  the  police  were  looking  everywhere  for  the  culprit ;  so  I  took  him 
to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  consented  to  give  him  a  room.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  glad  to  remain  there  quietly  ?  Not  at  all.  He  per- 
sisted in  going  out  disguised  as  a  workman,  tippling  in  all  the  wine-shops, 
from  which  he  generally  returned  too  drunk  to  stand.  In  short,  he  behaved 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  I  begged  my  friend  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
was  sent  into  the  suburbs  to  live  there  till  he  would  be  got  safely  out  of  the 
country.  Judge  of  my  alarm,  however,  when  I  learned  last  evening  that  he 
was  expected  here.  I  cannot  even  understand  how  he  received  your  letter," 
added  Dolley,  addressing  Mathilde. 

44 1  sent  it  to  his  lodgings  ;  the  address  he  gave  me  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  : 
4  Quai  de  Bdthune,  on  the  He  Saint-Louis.'  " 

"And  it  reached  him — a  proof  that  he  still  ventures  back  to  his  old 
quarters.  That  was  the  only  thing  wanting.  We  can  now  rely  upon  his 
immediate  arrest,  unless  his  meeting  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  makes 
him  a  little  more  prudent.  In  any  case,  I  have  warned  you,  and  now  it  is 
your  own  business  to  close  your  doors  against  him." 

44  You  need  have  no  fears  on  that  score,"  exclaimed  both  cousins. 

44  But  what  if  Monsieur  Hingant  should  report  me  to  the  police  for  having 
received  him  ?  M  added  Mathilde. 

44  The  poor  dear  man  is  incapable  of  that ;  and,  besides,  I'll  justify  you  * 
to  him  if  needs  be.     But  let  us  now  pass  to  a  subject  that  affects  us  almost  ! 
as  much  as  Jacques'  rascality.    You,  Charles,  asked  me  if  Mademoiselle 
Moulinier  was  really  poor.     I  will  answer  that  question  when  you  explain  ' 
your  motive  in  asking  it." 

44  Nothing.  Mere  curiosity,"  stammered  the  handsome  Charles,  rather  at  , 
a  loss  for  a  lie  once  in  a  way. 

44  Very  well,  my  boy,  you  can  try  to  deceive  me  if  you  like,  but  I  warn  • 
you  that  you  won't  succeed.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  eyes  nor  ears,  and  j 
that  I  can't  see  your  partiality  for  the  girl  as  well  as  Mathilde's  for  the  \ 
young  officer  ?  " 

44  Indeed!  How  caw  you  say  that,"  stammered  Mademoiselle  Pclchat,  " 
blushing. 

44  And  what  if  it  were  the  case  ?  "  asked  Dugenet. 

44  Why,  if  you  formally  admitted  it,  I  should  have  a  proposal  to  make  to 
you." 

44  And  what  might  your  proposal  be  ?  " 

44  A  marriage  between  Monsieur  Dugenet,  land  owner,  and  Mademoiselle 
Moulinier,"  promptly  answered  Dolley. 
44  Come  !    You  are  mad,"  said  Charles. 

44  Not  at  all ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say,  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are  thinking,  just  as  if  I  could  peep  into  your  heart.  You 
are  very  anxious  to  learn  this  young  lady's  real  financial  status,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  you  find  her  to  your  taste,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  marry  her,  providing  she  is  rich ;  if  not — well,  you  would,  perhaps, 
still  try  to  win  her  favours.  You  are,  however,  very  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  and  as  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only  per- 
son who  can  give  you  any  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  you  had  better 
apply  to  me.  Don't  go  to  Jean-Marie  ;  he  has  other  views  for  the  girl,  and 
would  simply  show  you  the  door." 

44  You,  perhaps,  have  an  idea  of  selling  me  the  information  you  possess?  " 
said  Charles. 

4  4  Information  of  a  much  less  valuable  nature  than  this  brings  good  prices 
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every  day  :  but  as  you  are  a  relative,  I  shall  charge  you  nothing.    It  is 
only  right  to  do  something  for  one's  family,  so  I  will  instruct  you  gratis." 
44  That  is  your  profession,"  sneered  Dugenet. 

44  True.  I  was  a  teacher  once,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  fact ;  but  I 
have  not  followed  the  profession  since  you  resigned  your  clerkship.  Profit 
by  what  it  pleases  me  to  do  for  you  this  morning.  This  evening,  it  will 
perhaps  be  too  late. " 

"  I  am  only  waiting  for  you  to  finish  your  preamble." 

4 4  I  have  already  finished.  At  the  present  time  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
only  possesses  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  a  nice  little  lot  of  furniture,  worth 
perhaps  some  three  thousand  francs." 

"A  charming  prospect  for  beginning  housekeeping  !  " 

44  Her  father  having  only  left  debts  behind  him,  she  is  absolutely  without 
a  fortune." 

44 1  suspected  as  much  from  what  I  heard  last  evening,  and  if  you  have 
no  other  news  to  tell  me — " 

4 '  She  is  absolutely  without  a  fortune, "  continued  Dolley ,  imperturbably  ; 
44  but  she  has,  as  folks  say,  expectations." 

44  What  expectations  ?  " 

44  In  the  first  place,  one  must  be  a  fool  not  to  see  that  Monsieur  Hingant, 
having  no  heirs,  and  having  great  affection  for  the  girl,  intends  to  leave  her 
all  his  property  some  day  ;  and  very  fine  property  it  is  !  " 

44  Very  fine  ;  but  I  don't  believe  in  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  and 
j  even  if  the  old  fellow  has  any  idea  of  leaving  the  girl  his  property,  he  may 
live  twenty  years  longer.    I  should  have  a  chance  of  wearing  out  several 
pairs  of  shoes  before  I  slipped  on  his." 

44  That's  why  I  don't  dwell  much  upon  this  side  of  the  question,  though 
i  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  But  I  have  something  better  to  tell  you." 
44  What  ?    An  uncle  in  America  ?    The  grand  prize  in  a  lottery  ?  " 
44  You  will  never  be  serious,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake.    Know,  then, 
!  that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  may  at  any  time  come  into  possession  of  a 
i  large,  very  large,  fortune  to  which  she  is  entitled." 
44  What  do  you  mean  ?    When  will  she  receive  it?" 
44  On  the  day  she  is  in  a  position  to  produce  a  title,  which  will  establish 
her  rights  ;   and  which,   though  not  in  her  possession  now,  may  be  so 
to-morrow." 

44  To-morrow  ?  If  she  were  as  sure  of  it  as  that,  she  wouldn't  be  giving 
lessons  on  the  piano  in  the  meantime." 

44 1  don't  mean  to-morrow  exactly.  I  merely  intended  to  say,  and  I  do 
say,  that  she  is  likely  to  find  it  at  any  moment." 

44  Then  this  title  is  lost,  I  presume?" 

44  Lost  or  stolen — it  matters  little  which,  since  it  exists  and  may  be 
recovered  at  any  time." 

44  Perhaps  the  task  of  recovering  it  has  been  intrusted  to  you." 
44  Precisely  ;  and  I  will  add  that  I  am  sure  of  recovering  it  as  I  know 
J  where  it  is." 

44  Does  Jean-Marie  know  it  as  well." 

4 4  No,  for  it  was  he  who  requested  me  to  interest  myself  in  the  matter." 
"  Does  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  know  ?" 
4<  Not  at  all." 

44  Then  why  are  you  waiting  to  orive  them  this  agreeable  surprise  ?" 
44 1  am  only  waiting  until  I  am  in  a  position  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
my  discovery." 
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"  Hingant  and  the  girl  will  pay  you  well." 

"Not  what  the  discovery  is  worth,  and  perhaps  they  won't  pay  me  at 
all,  for  I  am  requested  to  interest  myself  in  the  matter  as  a  friend,  and  it 
will  not  look  well  to  ask  anything  for  my  services." 

"  The  deuce  !    In  that  case  you  may  have  all  your  trouble  for  nothing." 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,  for  I  rely  on  you  to  reward  me  for  my  pains." 

' '  Well,  that's  cool  I  must  say  !  " 

"Not  at  all.  Suppose  that  you  succeed  in  marrying  Mademoiselle 
Moulinier,  when  she  has  become  a  millionaire.  You  would  at  least  enjoy 
her  income,  even  if  the  capital  were  settled  on  her.  Well,  then,  it  seems  to 
me  that  under  such  happy  circumstances  I  should  have  a  well-founded 
right  to  ask  for  a  part  of  the  wind-fall." 

"  And  I  should  be  very  willing  to  give  it  to  you  ;  but  first  of  all  tell  me, 
if  you  please,  who  is  to  run  the  risk?  Am  I  to  marry  before  you  have  en- 
riched my  wife,  or  will  you  bring  her  her  fortune  before  I  marry  her  ?  I 
should  like  to  be  enlightened  on  this  point,  for  if  I  followed  the  first 
course,  I  should  run  the  risk  of  finding  myself  victimized." 

"Ah,  ha  !  young  man,  you  are  sharper  than  I  thought,"  said  Dolley, 
laughing.  "But  you  forget  that  there  is  a  way  to  arrange  all  this.  If  you 
hand  me  your  note,  for  a  sum  we  agree  upon,  I  will  give  you  in  exchange 
for  it,  on  your  marriage  day,  a  document  or  documents  which  will 
establish  your  bride's  claim  to  her  fortune.  In  that  way  no  one  would 
incur  any  risk." 

"Such  a  step  demands  reflection  ;  still,  if  you  could  show  me  authentic 
and  palpable  proofs  that  the  girl  is  rich,  I  wouldn't  refuse  to  promise  you 
a^part  of  her  dowry. " 

"  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  But  while  waiting  for  the  conclusive  hour  to 
come,  you  will  have  plenty  to  occupy  yourself  with." 

"What,  pray?" 

"You  must  win  Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  love,  and  you  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  If  you  think  that  an  easy  matter — " 

' 4  It  suffices  that  it  is  a  possibility  ;  and  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
your  success  to  win.  I  am  too  old  to  play  the  gallant,  but,  if  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  should  not  be  at  a  loss." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  you  would  proceed." 

* '  In  the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world.  I  should  manage  to  find  a 
good  opportunity  to  tell  the  young  lady  that  you  had  not  dared  to  declare 
your  intentions,  because  you  believed  her  rich;  but  that,  finding  her  poor, 
and  no  longer  fearing  to  be  accused  of  mercenary  motives,  you  have  no 
reason  for  concealing  your  love.  This  is  a  rough  sketch — 1  leave  you  to 
fill  it  up." 

"  Not  such  a  bad  idea  ;  but — " 

"  Come.  Put  plenty  of  disinterestedness,  passion,  all  the  fine  feelings  to 
the  fore.    Girls  are  always  hooked  with  them." 

*  *  Unfortunately  the  girl  is  evidently  head  over  heels  in  love  with  that 
lieutenant." 

"Is  it  that  which  troubles  you?  Well,  cousin  Mathilde,  here,  will 
lend  you  a  helping  hand.  We  have  been  boring  her  with  our  affairs  for 
the  last  half  hour,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  pay  a  little  atten- 
tion to  hers.  Come,  confess,  my  girl,  that  if  you  chose  to  take  the 
trouble,  you  could  soon  make  a  conquest  of  the  soldier." 

"  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,"  said  Mathilde  Belchat,  with  affected 
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carelessness  ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  quite  as 
attractive  as  a  skinny  little  school-girl,  pale  enough  to  frighten  one." 

"With  your  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  you  could  easily  turn  the  heads 
of  the  entire  garrison  of  Paris  ;  and  I  give  this  young  man  just  one  week's 
time  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  will  become  fright- 
fully jealous  ;  and  jealousy  may  lead  one  a  long  way,  when  one  has  on  hand 
a  good-looking  young  suitor  like  cousin  Charles.  Everything  would  be 
arranged  for  the  best  ;  both  weddings  could  come  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
you  may  be  sure,  Mathilde,  that  we  shouldn't  be  ungrateful.  I,  for  one, 
will  promise  to  make  a  handsome  addition  to  your  dowry." 

"  And  so  will  I  !  "  exclaimed  Dugenet. 

"We  will  see — I  don't  say  no,"  stammered  Mathilde,  much  more  in 
terested  in  the  matter  than  she  cared  to  appear. 

"  That's  right.  There's  nothing  like  coming  to  an  understanding.  So 
it  is  decided  ;  we  will  work  together,  and  we  shall  succeed,  never  fear. 
In  union  there  is  strength,  as  I  told  you  in  Brittany  on  the  evening  we 
divided  the  property.  That  brute  Jacques,  wouldn't  believe  me  ;  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  And  now  I  advise  each  of  you  to  call  upon  Monsieur 
Hingant,  without  delay,  and  inquire  how  dear  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  is 
to-day.  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  her  there,  or  if  you  should  find 
Monsieur  Paul  Gilbert  there,  it  will  be  all  the  better,  for  you  will  be  able 
to  begin  the  attack  at  once." 

"  Shall  you  be  there?  " 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay  court  to  any  one,  and  I  have  something 
else  to  run  after,"  said  the  ex-schoolmaster. 
"  What,  pray?  "  was  Charles's  query. 

"Your  wife's  fortune,  my  boy,"  replied  Francois  as  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  hurried  off. 


XVII. 

Francois  Dolley,  through  his  father,  had  Norman  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
his  lack  of  success  since  his  arrival  in  Paris  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
previously,  he  had  always  resided  in  a  country  town.  A  man  must  have 
experience  to  navigate  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  a  capital  city, 
and  that  is  why  the  ex-schoolmaster's  debut  in  the  part  of  a  speculator 
had  not  been  very  fortunate.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
Billebaude,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  genuine  provincial  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  judge  either  things  or  people.  However,  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  quickly  profit  by  experience,  and  it  did  not  take  him  three 
weeks  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  partners.  He  was  now  perfectly  well 
aware  that  these  two  respectable  gentlemen  were  capable  of  anything, 
which  means  they  possessed  every  aptitude  except  that  of  acting  rightly. 

,  An  honest  man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  had  no  other  thought 

I  than  that  of  rescuing  from  their  clutches  the  capital  which  he  had  so  im- 
prudently trusted  to  them,  and  he  would  have  attempted  this,  if  only  to 

i  prevent  himself  from  being  some  day  implicated  in  transactions  which  were 
likely  to  end  in  a  criminal  court.  But  Francois  Dolley  reasoned  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  Not  that  he  could  quietly  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  losing  his  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  on  the  contrary,  that 

i  would  have  been  a  hard  blow  for  him  ;  but  he  decided  to  watch  his  accom- 
plices so  closely  that  they  would  be  unable  to  play  any  tricks  with  him, 
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and  he  said  to  himself  that  in  their  hands  his  money  would  no  doubt  yield 
him  a  high  rate  of  interest  so  long  as  they  had  no  motive  to  try  and  get  rid  of 
him.  As  a  kind  of  bait  they  had  already  given  him  one  thousand  francs, 
and  to  continue  drawing  handsome  profits  he  had  only  to  make  himself 
necessary  to  them  ;  in  other  words,  to  secure  some  valuable  secret  which 
would  place  them  at  his  mercy.  These  gentlemen  black-mailed  their  clients 
^-Dolley  was  unacquainted  with  the  word,  but  he  fully  understood  its 
meaning — and  he  wished  to  retaliate  by  black-mailing  them  in  their  turn. 
Now  the  secret  he  had  been  longing  to  procure  had  just  been  revealed  to 
him  by  the  merest  chance.  His  conversation  with  M.  Hingant  had  afforded 
him  a  ray  of  light,  and  intense  delight  followed  upon  his  previous  anxiety. 

Reassured  in  regard  to  his  uncle's  property,  Francois  now  saw  a  new 
horizon  stretching  before  him.  He  had  mentally  placed  Jean-Marie's 
words  side  by  side  with  certain  things  he  already  knew.  He  had  often 
seen  the  old  Jew,  who  kept  the  second-hand  clothes  shop  in  the  Rue  des 
Canettes,  and  it  had  already  occurred  to  his  mind  that  the  old  fellow  was 
a  secret  accomplice  of  Billebaude  &  Co.  To  make  sure  on  this  point,  as 
soon  as  he  left  Mathilde's,  after  Marthe's  fainting  lit,  he  repaired  to  the 
cafe*  which  Billebaude  patronised  every  evening,  and  there,  between  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  beer  and  a  game  of  dominoes,  he  easily  obtained  precious 
information  from  his  partner.  He  naturally  turned  the  conversation  on 
the  old- clothes  shop,  and  Billebaude,  while  refraining  from  stating  that 
Mardochee  was  Galmard's  agent  and  spy,  nevertheless  complained  bitterly 
of  the  old  Jew,  who  was  a  great  nuisance,  as  his  shop  attracted  prying 
loungers.  "  And  besides,"  he  added,  "  old  Mardochee  often  stares  at  our 
clients,  who  don't  want  to  be  remarked." 

Billebaude  had  scarcely  mentioned  this  name  of  Mardochee,  than  Dolley 
divined  the  truth.  He  felt  convinced  that  all  these  scoundrels  were 
plotting  something  against  M.  Hingant.  What  it  was  he  did  not  know  ; 
but  rising  the  next  morning  betimes,  he  went  to  the  Boulevard  Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  where  the  doorkeeper  told  him  everything  he  knew  about  the 
Mouliniers  and  M.  Hingant's  intervention  in  Marthe's  favour.  Dolley 
then  repaired  to  Jean-Marie's  residence,  found  the  old  magistrate  just  out 
of  bed,  and  learnt  the  story  of  the  auction.  This  greatly  enlightened  him. 
Mardoche'e  had  evidently  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Galmard  or 
Billebaude,  and  the  book  upon  which  M.  Hingant  set  such  value  must  be 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  two  partners.  The  rascals  evidently  in- 
tended to  sell  the  secret  of  the  Moulinier  inheritance  to  Marthe  and  her 
protector  for  a  large  amount,  and  defraud  him,  Dolley,  of  his  share  in  the 
profits.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  tear  it  from  them,  or  rather  to  derive 
the  benefit  in  their  stead,  by  securing  possession  of  the  mysterious  volume. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  deriving  a  twofold  benefit  occurred  to  the  wily  ex- 
schoolmaster,  and  we  have  seen  how,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  persuaded 
the  susceptible  Mathilde  and  his  ambitious  cousin  Charles  to  enter  into  his 
scheme.  After  his  conference  with  them,  he  was  anxious  to  begin  opera- 
tions, for  he  was  not  a  man  to  rest  after  a  first  success.  The  fight  had 
begun,  and  he  knew  how  to  conduct  it  in  a  way  to  serve  the  many  interests 
he  had  at  stake.  There  was  but  one  thing  that  still  embarrassed  him  : 
Which  of  his  partners  should  he  attack  ?  In  other  words,  was  the  book 
concealed  at  Billebaude's  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes,  or  at  Galmard's  in  the 
Rue  de  Cl6ry.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  In 
the  first  place,  Galmard  was  the  real  head  of  the  firm,  and  in  a  matter  of 
such  a  serious  nature,  he  would  undoubtedly  act  himself.    Moreover,  his 
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presence  at  the  auction  was  a  conclusive  proof.  Jean-Marie  had  told 
Dolley  of  the  deplorable  incident  which  had  cost  him  the  precious  volume, 
and  this  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  ex-schoolmaster  that  the  scene  had  been 
preconcerted  by  the  lawyer  and  the  Jew.  Besides,  Francois  was  the  more 
inclined  to  commence  with  Galmard,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  an  excellent 
excuse  for  paying  him  a  visit. 

It  was  necessary  to  inform  him  of  Le  Planchais'  latest  escapade,  and  to 
ask  him  to  rid  him  of  this  dangerous  relative  for  good,  and  so  he  hastened 
with  a  light  step  towards  the  lawyer's  residence.  It  should  be  added  that 
Dolley  had  not  yet  altogether  decided  upon  the  exact  course  he  would 
follow,  in  order  to  attain  his  end.  He  relied  considerably  upon  his  innate 
tact,  and  a  little  on  chance,  for  he  was  not  fool  enough  to  think  of  making 
any  allusion  to  the  book  purchased  by  Mardoche'e.  Had  he  done  so,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  speak  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  M. 
Hingant,  and  he  determined  to  refrain  from  such  imprudence.  It  was  the 
first  time,  moreover,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  office  in  the  Rue  de  Cle'ry,  for 
although  Galmard  had  condescended  to  admit  him  into  the  firm  as  a  third 
partner,  he  had  only  communicated  with  him  through  Billebaude,  and  had 
kept  him  personally  at  a  distance.  As  a  natural  consequence,  Galmard  was 
a  little  surprised  when  his  old  servant  informed  him  that  M.  Dolley  wished 
to  see  him  on  urgent  business.  It  was  merely  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  for  Francois  had  made  the  most  of  his  time,  and  the  lawyer  stood 
1  breakfasting  off  a  smoked  herring  and  a  bit  of  Gruyere  cheese,  which  he 
was  washing  down  with  water.  His  modest  suite  of  apartments  did  not 
boast  of  a  dining-room,  and  he  partook  of  his  frugal  repast  on  a  corner 
of  his  office-table.  However,  he  was  quite  willing  to  allow  Dolley  to 
contemplate  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  predominant  virtue,  frugality  ;  and 
the  ex-schoolmaster  was  instantly  admitted.  "  What  good  wind  blows  you 
here,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  inquired  Galmard,  without  ceasing  to  fence  with  the 
herring  bones.  "  Have  you  made  some  unexpected  discovery  ?  Are  you 
on  the  track  of  Marie  BrChal  ?  " 

"  Alas,  no  !  "  answered  Dolley.  "  I  have  no  good  news  to  tell  you,  and 
I  only  venture  to  disturb  you  at  your  breakfast-hour  because — " 

"  You  don't  disturb  me,  and  it  is  I  who  ought  to  apologise  for  compelling 
you  to  witness  a  repast  which  certainly  does  not  remind  one  of  the  banquets 
of  Lucullus.  But  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  my  habits  ;  I 
only  care  for  business,  which  is  the  one  great  matter  in  life.  What  is  it 
you  wish  to  see  me  about  ?  " 

"  About  that  good-for-nothing  relative  of  mine  whom  you  so  kindly 
offered  to  get  out  of  Paris.  The  rascal  is  still  here,  however,  committing 
imprudence  upon  imprudence.  Would  you  believe  it,  yesterday  evening  he 
had  the  audacity  to  present  himself  at  a  house  where  I  was  paying  a  visit." 

"  The  deuce  !  that  must  have  been  very  disagreeable  as  well  as  com- 
promising for  you. " 

"  It  was  the  more  disagreeable  as  he  was  drunk,  as  usual ;  and  the  more 
compromising  as  there  were  some  persons  there  who  had  heard  of  his  con- 
duct during  the  June  riots." 

"  Well,  how  did  it  all  end  ?  " 

"  Less  disastrously  than  I  feared.  He  perceived  he  had  made  a  blunder, 
and  hurried  off ;  but  his  visit  caused  a  bad  effect,  and,  as  he  may  be  guilty 
of  another  similar  indiscretion  at  any  time — " 

"So  you  have  come  to  ask  me  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible." 
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"  Yes  ;  as  soon  as  possible,"  exclaimed  Dolley,  earnestly. 

{i  Very  well,  I  will  think  about  it  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  like 
to  know  a  little  more  about  him.    Is  he  rich  ?  " 

Dolley  was  about  to  reply  to  this  unexpected  question,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  object  which  had  so  far  escaped  his  notice.  The 
manner  in  which  Galmard's  old  servant  had  spread  her  master's  table  was 
as  simple  as  the  dishes  she  had  served.  The  herring  and  the  cheese  were 
side  by  side  on  the  same  cracked  plate,  and  a  hunch  of  bread  of  inferior 
quality,  a  tumbler,  a  pinch  of  salt  in  a  scrap  of  paper,  such  were  the  acces- 
sories of  the  feast,  completed  by  a  horn-handled  knife,  which  Galmard, 
prudent  man,  always  carried  in  his  pocket.  However,  it  was  not  the  strange 
sight  of  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar  regaling  himself  after  this  primitive 
fashion  that  astonished  Francois  Dolley  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  him 
from  replying.  Nor  were  his  own  tastes  sufficiently  refined  for  him  to  be 
shocked  by  this  infraction  of  professional  decorum  ;  but  his  eyes  had  chanced  1 
to  light  upon  the  end  of  the  table,  and  he  noticed  that  the  plate  stood  upon 
a  sort  of  pedestal  formed  by  various  large  books,  Galmard  having  no  doubt  J 
wished  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  stooping  to  dissect  his  fish,  an  opera- 
tion which  he  performed  with  his  fingers.  Books  !  That  sufficed,  and 
more  than  sufficed,  to  attract  the  schoolmaster's  attention,  for  he  was  eager 
to  lay  his  hands  on  the  volume  of  which  M.  Hingant  had  been  defrauded, 
and  so  he  looked  eagerly  at  the  works  composing  this  novel  pedestal,  trying 
to  read  their  titles. 

The  books  were  three  in  number.    The  two  underneath  had  paper  covers, 
upon  the  backs  of  which  one  could  read  this  title,  "  Compendium  of  Juris-  I 
prudence,"  with  the  name  of  the  great  jurist  Dalloz  ;  while  the  third  and 
topmost  one  was  an  octavo  volume,  substantially  bound  in  calf.    Only  the 
red  edges  of  the  leaves  were  visible  to  Dolley  ;  but  the  volume  answered  I 
the  description  given  by  Marthe's  protector  so  closely,  that  Francois  was 
desirous  of  getting  a  nearer  view  of  it.    Unfortunately,  the  position  of  the  \ 
octavo  book  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  its  title,  so  he  remained 
with  outstretched  neck  and  intent  eyes,  absorbed  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
discovery  he  thought  he  had  made,  that  the  lawyer  was  obliged  to  repeat 
his  question.    "  I  asked  you  if  your  relative  was  rich  ?  "  he  again  inquired, 
raising  his  voice. 

Francois  gazed  at  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  as  if  he  did  not  understand. 

"Why,  my  dear  partner,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  continued 
Galmard,  in  a  tone  of  raillery.  "  Only  a  moment  ago  you  were  talking  as 
sensibly  as  possible — as  you  always  do,  by  the  way — and  yet  now  you 
appear  to  be  in  the  clouds." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I — I  was  dreaming  of  something  else,"  stammered  Dolley. 

"  When  I  say  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  for  your  organs 
of  vision  are,  on  the  contrary,  directed  on  my  plate  with  a  persistence  that 
puzzles  me.  Good  heavens,  can  it  be  you  are  hungry  ?  I  never  once 
thought  of  asking  you  if  you  had  breakfasted." 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't  that,  I  assure  you." 

"  Don't  hesitate  to  say  so,  if  such  be  the  case.  There  are  butchers  and 
grocers  near  at  hand,  and  my  servant  will  fetch  anything  you  wish." 

"Many  thanks,  but  I  always  breakfast  early,  and  never  take  anything 
between  my  meals." 

"  Well,  will  you  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten  me  in  regard  to  your  relative's 
financial  position  ?  "  laughingly  asked  Galmard,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
facetious  mood  that  morning. 
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"Le  Planchais  is  rich,  if  you  like." 

4 'If  I  like  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Explain  yourself  a  little  more 
clearly,  please." 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  well  off — very  well  off ;  however,  owing  to  the  life  he 
is  leading,  he  must  have  already  made  a  big  bite  into  his  capital." 

"  A  man  always  has  a  perfect  right  to  ruin  himself  if  he  likes,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  live  under  a  republic,  if  one  was  to  be  deprived 
of  this  valuable  liberty. " 

"I  do  believe  that  the  republic  has  had  something  to  do  with  his  folly, 
for  he  has  been  enticed  into  a  number  of  secret  societies,  in  which  he  is 
fleeced." 

"  How  much  is  he  worth  ?  Is  his  property  in  stocks  or  shares  or  in  land 
or  houses  ?  " 

".He  has  two  valuable  farms  in  his  native  province,  which  is  also  mine," 
said  Francois,  surprised  by  the  persistence  with  which  the  lawyer 
inquired  into  these  particulars,  "  but  I  don't  understand  what  connection 
there  can  be — " 

"Between  his  financial  position,  and  the  project  of  getting  him  out  of 
Paris  ?  The  idea  seems  to  astcnish  you,  eh?  Well,  all  the  same  it  is  very 
simple.  But  one  more  question  before  I  explain  myself.  Are  you  really 
interested  in  this  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  see  him — at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  I  care  nothing 
at  all  about  his  interests,  but  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"Very  well.  Then  you  won't  be  offended,  if  I  make  him  pay  a  good 
price  for  getting  him  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  delighted.  It  will  teach  him  not  to  worry 
his  family." 

"And  you  will  profit  by  the  transaction  as  well  as  myself,  for  I  shall 
act  in  the  interests  of  the  firm." 

"  I  don't  understand  you  very  well." 

"  In  other  words,  I  shall  draw  from  the  common  fund  a  sum,  which  I 
will  lend  him  at  a  heavy  interest,  fifty  per  cent,  for  instance,  taking  in 
exchange  a  mortgage  on  the  two  farms  you  speak  of." 

"Ah,  ha,  that  isn't  a  bad  idea,"  exclaimed  Dolley,  stroking  his  chin. 
And  he  continued,  half  soliloquising  :  "  Jacques  must  be  in  need  of  money, 
and,  when  he  is  drunk,  he  will  sign  anything  you  like.  As  soon  as  he 
reaches  foreign  parts  he  will  finish  ruining  himself,  and  he  won't  return  to 
trouble  us  again.  In  that  case,  too,  we  should  always  have  the  resource 
of  denouncing  him  to  the  authorities,  and  having  him  arrested.  In  a  year 
from  now,  we  shall,  perhaps,  come  into  possession  of  the  remnants  of  his 
property." 

"That  is  admirable  reasoning,  my  dear  partner;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  the  matter." 

"I  ask  no  better,  only  I  shouldn't  like  him  to  know  that  I  am  his 
creditor,  for,  you  understand,  it  would  place  me,  as  a  relative,  in  a  rather 
bad  light." 

"Is  that  what  troubles  you?    I  will  lend  him  the  money  in  my  own 
name  then,  and  merely  employ  you  in  helping  me  to  persuade  him." 
"  In  that  case  I  am  ready." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  as  I  don't  like  delay,  we  will  start  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  this  bit  of  cheese,  and  pay  Monsieur  Le  Planchais  a  visit." 

"  Gladly  ;  but  if  you  know  where  to  find  him  you  are  wiser  than  I  am." 
"  Oh  !  don't  be  uneasy  on  that  score.    I  know  his  habits,  and  at  this 
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hour,  he  is  at  a  place  to  which  I  could  conduct  you  with  my  eyes  closed. 
Give  me  time  to  swallow  this  last  mouthful  and  we'll  start." 

As  Galmard  spoke,  he  worked  his  jaw  with  extraordinary  activity.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  enjoying  his  cheese,  but  Dolley,  who  was  not 
eating,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  other  matters. 
The  proposal  which  the  advocate  had  just  made  to  him,  in  regard  to 
Jacques,  pleased  him  fairly"  well ;  for  he  detested  his  cousin,  and  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  defraud  him  of  his  uncle's  property.  However,  this 
scheme,  satisfactory  as  it  appeared,  did  not  make  him  lose  sight  of  his 
plan  concerning  the  Moulinier  property.  The  book  in  which  he  suspected 
the  secret  was  concealed,  lay  there  under  his  very  eyes,  within  reach  of 
his  hand  ;  and  though  he  was  not  naturally  generous,  he  would  have  given 
a  handsome  sum  to  examine  it,  and,  above  all,  to  take  it  away  with  him. 
But  how  could  he  manage  to  do  so  ?  The  plate  out  of  which  Galmard  was 
eating,  still  covered  the  volume,  and  such  a  thing  as  diverting  the  lawyer's 
attention,  to  secure  possession  of  it,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  moreover, 
to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  would  at  once  arouse  his  suspicions. 

Francois  could  only  rely  upon  some  lucky  opportunity,  and  he  tried 
hard  to  bring  one  about.  He  rose  up  as  if  he  were  tired  of  sitting  still, 
and  began  walking  about  the  room,  taking  care  to  direct  his  steps  towards 
the  window,  whence  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  read  the  title  printed 
upon  the  back  of  the  volume ;  but  the  table  formed  a  sort  of  rampart,  and 
the  distance  proved  too  great  to  enable  him  to  make  out  the  name.  "  You 
seem  restless,  my  dear  friend,''  Galmard  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Have  a 
little  patience.  You  will  have  plenty  of  exercise  presently."  Francois 
could  only  return  crestfallen  to  his  seat,  although  his  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  precious  book,  "  There.  I  have  finished,"  said  the  advocate,  as  he 
prepared  to  wipe  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  instead  of  a  napkin.  As 
he  did  so,  he  chanced  to  knock  his  elbow  against  the  pile  of  books  which 
fell  to  the  floor,  carrying  with  them  the  unfortunate  plate,  which  was 
broken  into  a  dozen  pieces.  "Zounds  !  my  set  is  spoilt,"  growled  Gal- 
mard.   "  Never  mind,  though,  your  relative  shall  pay  the  damage." 

However,  instead  of  laughing  at  this  would-be  joke,  Dolley  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  to  pick  up  the  volume  which  he  had  been  eyeing  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Maitre  Galmard  probably  attached  equal  importance 
to  the  fate  of  his  books,  for  he  also  sprang  forward  to  pick  them  up.  The 
result  of  this  impulsive  movement  on  the  part  of  both  partners  was  that 
their  heads  came  into  violent  collision,  and  Galmard  won  a  large  bump  on 
his  forehead.  Dolley  being  a  native  of  Brittany  had  a  harder  skull,  and 
the  shock  did  not  even  cause  him  to  drop  the  volume  he  had  seized  hold  of. 

*'  Don't  give  yourself  so  much  trouble,"  cried  Galmard,  who  had  only 
partially  recovered  from  the  collision,  and,  at  the  same  time,-  he  tried  to 
take  the  precious  book  in  his  own  hands.  But  the  schoolmaster  had 
already  risen,  and  had  found  plenty  of  time  to  read  the  title  printed  in  gilt 
letters  upon  the  back  of  the  work.  He  asked  nothing  more,  and  he  now 
laid  the  octavo  on  the  table,  saying,  with  great  calmness:  "The  corners 
were  not  damaged  by  the  fall ;  that's  fortunate.  It  would  have  been  a  pity 
to  injure  such  a  capital  work." 

"  A  capital  work  !  You  can  call  it  so  if  you  like,"  growled  Maitre 
Galmard,  "but  I  only  use  it  as  a  cushion  or  letterpress,  and  you  needn't 
have  knocked  me  so  hard  in  your  efforts  to  pick  it  up." 

"Excuse  me.  I  fancied —  Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  accident 
might  damage  your  library." 
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"My  library  is  in  my  brain,  and  I  don't  attach  much  importance  to  a  musty 
old  book  that  came  into  my  possession  I  don't  know  how.  We  are  losing 
time  here,  and  time,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  money — let  us  be  off." 

Dolley  took  up  his  hat,  without  making  the  slightest  objection.  He 
had  seen  what  he  wished  to  see,  and  he  repeated  mentally,  "  Encyclopedia, 
Volume  IX."  He  would  have  been  glad  to  ha.ve  been  able  to  carry  his 
investigation  further,  and  examine  the  first  page,  in  order  to  learn  the 
publisher's  name  and  the  date  of  the  edition,  but  to  do  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  open  the  book,  and  such  persistence  might  have  betrayed  him. 

True  wisdom  consists  in  being  content  with  what  one  has,  and  Francois 
had  gained  a  very  valuable  bit  of  information  ;  indeed,  had  he  entertained 
any  doubts  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery,  Galmard's  manner  would 
have  dispelled  them.  He  noticed,  too,  that  Galmard,  before  going  out, 
carefully  locked  up  this  book  for  which  he  pretended  to  care  so  little. 
This  was  very  significant,  like  the  lawyer's  evident  embarrassment  and 
eagerness  to  leave  the  place.  "  I  am  satisfied,"  Dolley  said  to  himself,  as 
he  descended  the  stairs  ;  "  and  now  that  I  have  learned  the  secret,  I  will 
lose  no  time  in  making  use  of  it.  I  must  make  haste,  or  my  partners  will 
get  the  start  of  me." 

"Can  this  country  bumpkin  have  got  wind  of  anything?"  Galmard 
was  asking  himself,  and  then  he  mentally  answered  his  query  with  :  "  No, 
he  is  too  stupid." 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  dear  sir?"  inquired  Francois,  when  the  two 
rogues  found  themselves  in  the  Rue  de  Cl6ry. 
"  Near  the  Hotel  Dieu,  my  friend." 

The  reply  was  laconical,  but  this  was  not  a  moment  for  offering  objections. 
Dolley  had  decided  to  obey  the  advocate  implicitly  during  the  excursion 
they  were  about  to  make,  for  he  had  a  great  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  cousin 
Le  Planchais.  However  he  was  anxious  to  conclude  the  business  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  return  and  see  M.  Hingant.  "  That 
is  a  long  distance  from  here,"  he  said,  timidly.  "  Would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  take  a  cab  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !    The  place  where  we  are  going  isn't  one  of  those  to  which 
a  man  can  drive  up  in  a  cab.   Half  an  hour's  walk  won't  kill  you." 
"No,  certainly  not ;  but — " 
"But  what?" 

"Is  our  expedition  attended  with  any  danger  ?  " 
"  What  makes  you  suppose  that  ?  " 

"  What  you  have  just  said.  A  place  where  a  man  can  only  go  on  foot 
must  be  situated  in  a  decidedly  disreputable  street.  If  the  place  is  some 
den,  and  knowing  my  relative's  habits,  that  wouldn't  surprise  me  I  confess — " 

"  That  you  wouldn't  care  to  risk  your  life  there.  I  understand  your 
scruples  and  have  no  more  desire  than  yourself  to  expose  myself  to  being 
murdered.  But  don't  be  alarmed.  We  are  only  going  to  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  du  Petit  Pont  and  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  to  a  wine-shop  kept  by  a 
man,  who  at  my  request  consented  to  give  shelter  to  your  relative  ;  how- 
ever, as  this  shop  is  frequented  by  all  sorts  of  people  I  don't  think  it  advis- 
able to  take  a  cab." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  for  the  police,  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  that  brute  Jacques,  may  be  tracking  him,  and  watch- 
ing the  place." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  My  friend,  who  keeps  the  wine-shop,  is 
very  well  known  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  the  police  would  never  think 
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of  troubling  him  ;  but  all  kinds  of  people  go  to  drink  there,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  attract  attention." 

"  Nor  do  I.    I  would  rather  walk  six  leagues." 

"  Let  us  proceed,  then,  and  quicken  our  pace." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  two  partners  walked  on  side  by  side 
towards  the  Seine ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  conversation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  walk.  Galmard  was  thinking  over  a  new  scheme  which  he 
had  just  devised.  Dolley  was  also  meditating,  his  thoughts  dwelling  upon 
the  new  turn  that  his  affairs  were  taking];  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  lawyer's 
assurances,  he  was  not  altogether  reassured  concerning  the  result  of  this 
adventure.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  afraid  of  Le  Planchais  who  was  apt 
to  resort  to  violence,  and  secondly,  he  had  noticed  serious  discrepancies 
in  Galmard 's  various  assertions. 

For  instance  the  lawyer  had  originally  pretended  that  Jacques  was  in 
the  suburbs,  and  now  it  turned  out  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Paris. 
However,  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  ;  so  Dolley  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  the  matter.  On  reaching  the  Quai  Saint-Michel,  Galmard  pointed 
out  to  him  a  narrow  street  leading  towards  the  so-called  Latin  Quarter  of 
Paris.    "There  it  is,  the  sixth  house  on  the  left,"  he  said,  laconically. 

Dolley  had  never  before  visited  this  part  of  Paris,  and  he  was  struck  by 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  buildings  that  stood  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets.  One  of  them  especially  seemed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
determined  encounter,  for  the  walls  pierced  by  cannon  balls  scarcely  stood 
erect.  The  men  who  were  moving  about  were  clad  in  blouses — at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  from  their  faces  that  if  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  struggle,  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
loyal  National  Guards.  The  schoolmaster  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  a  singular  place  to  conceal  a  rebel,  for  such  a  street  must  certainly  be 
under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  police.  "We  are  approaching,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  I  will  walk  on  in  advance.  Follow  me  closely  and  do  ex- 
actly what  you  see  me  do." 

Dolley  complied,  and  they  had  not  advanced  thirty  paces  when  he  saw 
Galmard  stop  for  an  instant  in  front  of  a  wine-shop,  then  proceed  a  few 
steps  further  and  walk  into  an  alley ;  Dolley  advanced  in  his  turn,  and  also 
entered.  In  passing  he  had  glanced  into  the  wine-shop  where  there  were 
four  or  five  men  drinking  at  the  counter,  but  he  did  not  perceive  Le 
Planchais  among  the  party. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  muttered  Galmard,  after  conducting  his  companion 
to  the  end  of  the  alley.    "  Did  any  one  appear  to  notice  us  ?  " 

"  No  ;  at  least  I  didn't  see  anyone." 

' '  I  ask  you  this  because  I  fancied  I  saw  a  suspicious-looking  man  standing 
on  the  pavement  opposite,  but  I  might  be  mistaken  ;  besides,  I  will  send  the 
potman  out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  by-and-bye." 

"  Suppose  we  go  ourselves.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  prudent  ?  "  stammered 
Dolley,  who  felt  very  ill  at  ease. 

"You  must  be  jesting.  I  haven't  come  for  nothing ;  I  certainly  sha 'n't  go 
back  now  without  seeing  Le  Planchais  !  "  As  the  advocate  spoke  he  rapped 
three  times  upon  the  wall  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  signal  elicited  a  prompt  response.  A  door  of  which  there  was  on 
visible  trace,  unless  perhaps  to  a  practised  eye,  opened  noiselessly,  and 
a  human  face  peered  out.  We  say  a  human  face,  but  the  fact  is,  its 
possessor  was  uncommonly  like  a  ferret.  A  retreating  forehead,  pointed 
nose,  receding  chin,  and  small  twinkling  eyes  made  up  an  ensemble,  which 
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was  more  grotesque  than  repulsive.  The  man  who  possessed  this  absurd 
physiognomy  seemed  in  no  haste  to  admit  his  visitors.  The  passage  was 
dark,  however,  and  he  had  probably  not  recognized  them.  -."It  is  I,  you  old 
sinner,"  said  Galmard. 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  couldn't  see  you,"  exclaimed  the  ugly  man  gliding  into 
the  passage  ;  "besides,  I  wasn't  expecting  you,  you  come  here  so  seldom." 

"If  I  come  now  it  is  only  because  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to," 
said  the  advocate  drily. 

"  Is  this  gentleman  with  you  ?" 

"  This  gentleman  is  one  of  my  friends,  and  we  wish  to  speak  with  your 
lodger  ?  " 

*  "With  Jacquot?  Hum  !  that  is  not  a  very  easy  matter,  just  now," 
said  the  landlord. 

"Has  he  gone  out?  " 

"  No  ;  he  is  drunk." 

"  What  of  that  ?    He  always  is  according  to  what  you  told  me." 
"Always,  or  nearly  always;  but  this  morning  he  began  early,  and  so 
he's  laid  up." 

"  We  will  make  him  get  up  then.    Take  us  to  his  garret." 

"  He  isn't  there,  but  in  the  back  room,  under  the  table  I  think.  Some 
of  his  friends  came  to  take  some  absinthe,  and  they  particularly  wanted 
him  to  join  them  ;  but  he  was  unconscious,  and  couldn't  even  give  a  reply 
to  their  invitation." 

"His  friends!  You  allow  him  to  drink  with  everybody,  it  seems.  If 
this  is  the  way  you  obey  my  injunctions,  Fil-en-Quatre,  we  shall  end  by 
quarrelling." 

The  landlord  scratched  his  ear  and  replied,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  : 
"  It  isn't  my  fault,  sir.  Jacquot,  as  we  call  him,  isn't  a  bad  fellow,  but  he 
is  hard  to  manage,  and  allows  no  interference  on  my  part.  Yesterday  he 
went  to  his  former  lodgings  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  evening  he 
dressed  himself  in  a  new  frock-coat,  and  went  out  again  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  to  him.  He  will  certainly  be  nabbed  at  last,  and  get  me  into 
trouble,  too." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  have  come  to  relieve  you  of  him.  But  have  you 
perceived  any  one  watching  you  ?  " 

"  Some  one  is  always  watching,  detectives  I  know,  but  for  a  week  past  I 
have  seen  some  persons  who  are  strangers  to  me,  hanging  about  the  street." 

"The  deuce!  You  ought  to  have  warned  me.  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
found  here  if  the  police  make  a  raid  on  your  establishment." 

"We  had  better  go,  I  think,"  muttered  Dolley,  who  was  still  disposed  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

"  Oh,  my  good  sir,"  said  Fil-en-Quatre,  taking  the  schoolmaster's  mea- 
sure, "  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  the  police  enter  the  shop  while  you 
are  talking  with  Jacquot  in  the  back  room,  you  will  still  have  plenty  of 
time  to  make  your  escape  through  a  passage  I'll  show  you,  and  which  com- 
municates with  the  next  house." 

"  All  right,"  interrupted  Galmard,  "  where's  your  back  room  ?  " 

"At  the  end  of  the  alley  there.  The  door  which  is  usually  used  opens 
into  the  shop,  behind  my  counter,  as  you  know,  but  there  is  another  one 
further  on.  Oh,  my  house  is  admirably  planned  ;  one  can  get  out  of  each 
room  without  passing  through  another."  As  Fil-en-Quatre  spoke  he  moved 
cautiously  on,  and  the  two  partners  followed  him.  "There  it  is,"  he 
whispered,  pausing  before  a  glass  door.    "  You  have  only  to  push  it  open. 
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Jacquot  is  in  there,  and  no  one  will  interrupt  your  conversation,  if  you  can 
succeed  in  making  him  talk.    In  case  you  hear  any  disturbance  in  the  shop, 
it  won't  take  you  a  second  to  reach  the  passage  there,  and  you  will  have 
only  to  go  straight  down  it  to  reach  a  narrow  street  where  not  even  a  cat  I 
ever  passes." 

"  All  right,  only  your  passage  is  very  dark." 

"  Oh  !  my  cellar  door's  there;  I  go  twenty  times  a  day  there  without 
mishap.  But  if  you  have  no  further  need  of  me  now,  I  will  return  to  the 
shop,  for  I  have  customers  waiting  for  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Galmard,  "  don't  let  your  customers  disturb  us, 
and  if  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  before  leaving,  I  will  knock  at  the  little 
door." 

Thereupon  the  obliging  landlord  went  off  on  tip-toe. 

"Now,  my  friend,  we  will  proceed  to  business,"  said  the  advocate  ;  J 
"  and  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  allow  me  to  do  the  talking." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  ;  but  if  Jacques  is  dead  drunk,  you  will  find  it  diffi- ; 
cult  to  get  anything  out  of  him." 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Galmard,  opening  the  glass  door. 

He  entered,  and  Dolley  followed,  though  regretting  more  and  more  that  i 
he  had  come.    The  room  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  dimly  lighted  t 
by  one  window  facing  ;m  inner  court,  and  while  the  visitors  tried  to  accus-u 
torn  themselves  to  the  kind  of  twilight  which  pervaded  the  apartment,  a 
strong  smell  of  alcohol  revealed  Le  Planchais'  presence.    They  finally  per-  • 
ceived  him  seated  beside  a  table  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arms,  and  his 
heavy  breathing  testified  that  he  was  in  a  drunken  sleep.    Before  arousing 
him,  Maitre  Galmard  went  round  the  room,  and  perceived  that  it  was  < 
separated  from  the  shop  by  a  partition  of  the  thinnest  kind,  so  that  loud  j 
talking  was  not  prudent,  if  one  wished  to  avoid  being  overheard  by  the'; 
customers  standing  in  front  of  the  bar  ;  however,  the  communicating  door 
had  a  bolt,  which  the  lawyer  took  care  to  push,  as  a  precaution  against  any'; 
intrusion.    This  done  he  returned  to  the  sleeper,  and  struck  him  roughly  j 
on  the  shoulder.     A  loud  growl  was   the   first  response  he  received.  '' 
"  Jacques,  Jacques,  it  is  I,"  said  Dolley,  in  his  cousin's  ear. 

The  sound  of  a  familiar  voice  finally  aroused  Le  Planchais,  who  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  with  startled  eyes  at  the  visitors  who  had  disturbed 
him.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  his  cousin,  he  growled  :  "What  do  you 
want  with  me,  you  rascal  ?  " 

"  We  have  come  to  get  you  out  of  your  trouble,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Galmard,  persuasively. 

"Ah  !  so  there's  the  old  fellow,"  murmured  the  drunken  man,  talking  to 
himself. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Jacques,  it  was  for  your  own  good  we  came,"  repliec 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  Thunder  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Le  Planchais,  trying  to  rise  up.  u 
recollect  now ;  that  girl  recognised  me  last  evening,  and  you  have  come  t 
arrest  me,  you  scoundrels."  He  fell  back  heavily  upon  the  bench  despit 
his  efforts,  still  he  had  strength  enough  left  to  seize  hold  of  an  empty  bottl 
by  the  neck  and  brandish  it  like  a  club. 

Dolley  sprang  back,  but  the  lawyer  did  not  flinch.    "  Arrest  you,  m; 
friend  !  "  he  said  in  a  wheedling  tone.    "  You  do  very  wrong  to  threaten 
us  when  our  only  thought  is  to  defend  and  save  you,  for  the  police  ar 
looking  for  you." 

"  That  is  true  ;  the  police  are  looking  for  me,"  repeated  the  drunkard 
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"  Yesterday  a  man  followed  me  to  the  door  of  Fil-en-Quatre's  shop,"  and 
partially  pacified,  Jacques  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table  again. 

"  You  see  then,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  need  our  help,  and  that  it  is 
time,  high  time,  you  left  this  house." 

«•  Where  could  I  go,  then  ?  " 

"Why,  you  ought  to  leave  Paris  ;  leave  France,  even,  if  necessary." 

* 'What  are  you  jabbering?"  interrupted  Le  Planchais.  "  I  leave 
France,  my  lovely  country  !  Never  !  Besides,  I  like  Fil-en-Quatre.  He's 
a  good  fellow  ;  he  lets  me  drink  as  much  as  I  like.  He  isn't  like  that  old 
miser  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes,  who  put  a  jug  of  water  by  the  side  of  my 
bed.  I'm  comfortable  in  Fil-en-Quatre's  house,  and  so  I  intend  to  remain 
there." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  coldly,  "  but  I  warn  you  that  you  won't 
remain  here  as  long  as  you  think,  for  if  you  persist  in  refusing  my  advice, 
you  will  spend  this  very  night  in  prison." 

The  word  prison  produced  a  magical  effect  on  Le  Planchais.  He  leant 
back,  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  two  or  three  times,  as  if  striving 
to  clear  his  ideas,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  suddenly  turned  a  more  intel- 
ligent face  upon  his  visitors.  Aroused  from  his  drunken  torpor  by  the 
lawyer's  words,  in  two  minutes  he  became  the  Jacques  of  ordinary  times — 
that  is  to  say,  a  vicious  creature,  but  perfectly  conscious  of  his  actions. 
"Good,  good,  I  understand  you  now,  my  lambs,"  he  exclaimed.  "You, 
Mr.  Lawyer,  are  afraid  I  may  get  you  into  trouble  ;  but  never  mind,  I 
bear  you  no  ill  will,  for  you  did  me  a  kindness  all  the  same  in  sending  me 
to  Fil-en-Quatre's  house.  But  with  you,  cousin,  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  You  set  a  trap  for  me  last  night,  and  as  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to 
fall  into  it,  this  morning  you  have  come  here  to  catch  me.  You  won't  make 
much  by  the  operation,  I  assure  you,  for  if  you  have  me  arrested,  I  shall 
denounce  you  also.  You  can  depend  upon  that  as  surely  as  upon  high 
tides  in  September." 

"You  are  mad,  Jacques,"  exclaimed  Dolley,  greatly  alarmed.  "I  wasn't 
the  cause  of  your  being  invited  to  Mathilde's  house  ;  besides,  I  didn't  know 
that  the  girl  from  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  would  be  there.  We 
have  come  here  solely  out  of  interest  for  your  welfare,  and,  as  for  denouncing 
me  to  the  authorities,  as  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with — " 

"Nothing,  but  having  urged  me  to  join  those  friends  who  erected  the 
barricades,  because  you  were  too  much  of  a  coward  to  risk  your  own  skin. 
When  I  tell  the  police  about  it,  and  they  learn  that  you  concealed  me  after 
the  affair,  you  will  go  to  prison  as  well  as  myself.  And  the  old  fellow  there 
will  perhaps  go  as  well." 

"Excuse  me,  my  friend,"  said  Galmard,  coolly,  "this  is  evading  the 
question.  Distrust  and  accuse  us  much  as  you  please,  but  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  save  yourself,  or  us,  if  you  like,  from  the  clutches  of  the 
police.  They  are  looking  for  you  ;  they  have  seen  you,  as  you  yourself 
admitted  a  moment  ago,  and  as  I  have  learned  from  reliable  sources.  If 
you  refuse  to  protect  yourself,  your  relative  and  myself  majr  have  cause  to 
regret  our  generosity  towards  you  ;  but,  believe  me,  we  shall  get  off  with 
a  few  days'  imprisonment,  while  you — " 

"  Well  !  I  sha'n't  be  hanged  for  it." 

"  No,  you  will  be  shot !  " 

' '  Shot!  Bah!" 

"Unless  you  are  guillotined;  that  will  depend  on  your  judges.  But 
don't  delude  yourself  with  false  ideas  ;  your  situation  is  critical.  You 
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won't  be  treated  as  a  rebel,  but  as  a  murderer.    The  story  of  that  shot 
from  the  window  is  well  known." 

44  If  I  thought  that — " 

* '  What  would  you  do,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  should  try  to  make  my  escape,  of  course." 

"Very  good  ;  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding,  I  see.  Well,  when  a  I 
man  has  made  a  good  resolution  he  oughtn't  to  lose  time  in  carrying  it  into  I 
execution,  so  I  advise  you  to  start  this  evening." 

"  Start  for  where,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  For  England,  my  friend." 

"  Thanks  ;  that's  too  far,  and  the  notice  is  too  short.  I  couldn't  even  I 
say  good-bye  to  my  friends." 

"  You  will  soon  meet  them  over  there,  never  fear.  Paris  doesn't  agree  I 
with  their  health,  and  they  too  will  soon  make  arrangements  to  cross  thej 
channel. " 

"After  all,"  muttered  the  drunkard,  "there's  plenty  of  gin  to  be  had  J 
in  England.    What  a  pity  it's  so  far;  ah!  if  it  were  only  to  Jersey  or'l 

Guernsey,  now — " 

"  Go  to  Jersey,  if  you  like  ;  providing  that  you  are  out  of  the  country,1 1 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"Jersey  is  a  little  too  near,"  said  Dolley,  who  had  made  a  grimace  onj 
hearing  the  Channel  Isles  mentioned.    He  had  not  forgotten  the  privateers-  I 
man's  missing  treasure,  and  he  did  not  care  to  see  his  cousin  located  near" 
the  island  where  the  gold  was  supposed  to  be  hidden. 

"  Why  should  you  object  to  our  friend's  choice  of  a  residence?  "  exclaimed 
Galmard.    "Come,  it  is  decided,  Le  Planchais.    You  leave  this  evening ?■ 

"  Leave  this  evening  !  You  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry, "  growled  Jacques.,' 
"How  could  I  leave  ?    I  have  neither  a  passport  nor  any  money." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  joy  in  the  lawyer's  eyes  as  he  hastily  replied  :  "1/ 
will  bring  you  all  you  need  in  an  hour's  time." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you.  You  are  quite  capable  of  manufactuiing  a  pass-J 
port,  but  how  about  the  money  ?  What  do  you  call  enough  ?  A  thousand  j 
or  five  thousand  francs  probably.  You  might  as  well  offer  me  one  hundred ( 
pence.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  will  consent  to  start  for  England  without 
knowing  when  I  shall  return,  and  without  money  enough  to  quench  my 
thirst  in  that  land  of  fogs.  You  forget  that  I  have  property  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  francs." 

"Will  fifty  thousand  francs  satisfy  you  ?  "  asked  Galmard  coldly. 

"  What !  you  would  bring  me  fifty  thousand  francs — you  ?  " 

"  In  gold,  or  in  bank-notes,  or  in  drafts  upon  London,  as  you  please." 

"  I  prefer  gold  ;  but,  pray  tell  me,  it  isn't  in  exchange  for  my  word  tha 
you  will  lend  me  this,  is  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  regret  to  say;  I  have  every  confidence  in  you;  but,  as  you  know 
I  am  not  enough  of  a  capitalist  to  have  such  a  sum  at  my  disposal." 

"You  don't  look  much  like  a  man  of  money,  what  with  your  seedy  coa 
and  six  sous  cravat — that's  a  fact. " 

"However,  one  of  my  friends  will  lend  the  money  to  you  on  my  recom 
mendation,  strengthened  by  that  of  your  relative,  Monsieur  Dolley,  and  by 
your  signature." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"You  shall  see." 

"Well,  old  fellow,  while  you  are  about  it,  couldn't  you  induce  your 
friend  to  make  the  sum  one  hundred  thousand  ?  " 
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"One  hundred  thousand,  if  you  like.  You  are  worth  double  that 
I  imount  Monsieur  Dolley  tells  me." 

"  Then  I  will  accept.    When  will  you  have  the  money  ready  ?  " 

"By  three  o'clock.  I  only  need  the  time  to  take  the  notes  which  you 
[  will  give  me  to  my  friend  and  return  with  the  money." 

"What,  the  notes!  But  I  sha'n't  sign  anything  until  I  receive  my 
money." 

"  Then  we  may  as  well  let  the  matter  drop.    You  must  understand  that 
the  capitalist  in  question  won't  think  of  giving  me  the  money  without 
receiving  some  equivalent,  or  of  coming  here  to  give  you  money  in  ex- 
ahange  for  your  bond.    He  isn't  in  the  habit  of  transacting  business  at 
f  Vine-shops." 

"  But  why  couldn't  I  go  to  him  with  you  ?  " 
■    "It  is  more  than  likely  that  you  would  be  arrested  in  the  street,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  an  affair.    Besides,  you  distrust 
me  ;  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  One  hundred  thousand  francs  !  "  repeated  the  drunkard,  mentally  com- 
puting how  many  hogsheads  of  brandy,  gin  and  absinthe  could  be  pur- 
chased with  such  an  amount. 

"  Now,"  continued  Galmard  coldly,  "nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  take 
leave  of  you.  We  have  warned  you,  and  it  is  your  business  to  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  as  best  you  can." 

"But  how  can  you  expect  me  to  sign  the  notes  here?  I  have  no  stamped 
paper  in  my  pocket." 

"I  have  some,"  said  the  lawyer,  drawing  out  a  well-worn  pocket-book. 
'"But  I  repeat  that  I  haven't  the  slightest  desire  to  influence  you,  and  if 
i  you  doubt  my  integrity — " 

1  "I  do,"  growled  Le  Planchais  ;  "but  if  you  deceived  me,  I  should  still 
shave  time  to  wring  your  neck  before  I  was  arrested.  Where's  the  paper  ?  " 
I  Maitre  Galmard  was  always  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and  he  spread 
'before  the  privateersman's  heir  all  the  necessary  writing  materials  to 
enable  him  to  ruin  himself,  a  number  of  bill  stamps,  a  pocket  penholder 
l  and  a  horn  inkstand. 

'  "And  I  shall  have  the  money  by  three  o'clock?"  asked  Jacques  Le 
'Planchais. 

"  By  three  o'clock  at  the  very  latest.  Now  let  me  draw  up  the  notes  ; 
you  are  too  nervous  ;  you  shall  simply  sign  them.  We  will  make  them 
each  for  ten  thousand  francs  payable  in  six  month's  time — my  friend  won't 
mind  giving  that  amount  of  time — and  he  will  only  charge  you  ten  per  cent 
interest  as  you  have  good  security  to  give." 

"  Very  well,  fill  in  what  you  say  and  hand  the  papers  here  to  sign," 
exclaimed  Le  Planchais.  The  lawyer  did  as  suggested,  pushing  each  sheet 
over  to  Le  Planchais  who  appended  his  name  with  an  unsteady  hand,  after 
which  the  lawyer  replaced  the  notes  in  his  pocket. 

Francois  Dolley  had  not  said  a  single  word  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but 
he  watched  the  scene  with  very  natural  eagerness,  for  he  confidently 
expected  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  he  scarcely  knew  which  to  admire 
most— Galmard's  audacity,  or  Le  Planchais'  folly  ;  for  though  he  coveted 
his  cousin's  money  as  intensely  as  the  lawyer,  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  propose  to  Jacques  such  a  step,  as  signing  notes  for  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  without  receiving  any  equivalent.  "I  have  so 
far  never  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  effects  of  absinthe,"  he  said  to 
himself,  sorrowfully.    "It  is  evidently  a  beverage  from  which  one  can 
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derive  great  benefit  in  business  transcactions."  Francois  was  delighted  in 
his  secret  heart,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  At  least  he  fancied  it, 
although,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  Galmard's  craftiness,  he 
might  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

However,  Le  Planchais,  after  completing  his  task,  laid  down  his  pen  like 
a  man  wearied  by  an  unusual  effort,  and  looking  Galmard  straight  in  the 
eyes,  said  :  ' 1  If  you  are  not  here  at  three  o'clock  precisely,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

"What  part  of  the  amount  do  you  wish  in  gold?"  inquired  Galmard, 
without  deigning  any  response  to  the  threat. 

14 1  should  like  all  I  can  carry  on  my  person,  say  twenty  pounds  weight, 
and  the  rest  in  a  draft  on  London. " 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs  weigh  one  pound,  exactly  ;  and  twenty  pounds  1 
is  a  heavy  load  about  one's  waist." 

"  Bring  it  all  the  same,  old  fellow.    I'm  strong,  much  stronger  than  you;  . 
so  no  nonsense,  or  I  will  snap  you  in  two  as  I  would  a  match.    As  for  you, 
my  dear  Francois — " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  advocate  at  this  moment.    '*  It  seems  to  me  I 
hear  a  row  in  the  shop." 

Dolley  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  listened  attentively,  but  Le  Planchais  { I 
showed  no  signs  of  alarm,  being  used  to  the  boisterous  habits  of  his  landlord's  t 
customers.    Nevertheless,  the  uproar  which  was  going  on  the  other  side  of 
the  partition  seemed  to  be  of  an  unusual  nature.    There  was  shouting, 
swearing,  and  stamping  of  feet  especially  ;  in  short,  it  was  the  kind  of 
uproar  that  accompanies  a  quarrel  between  several  persons  assembled  in  a  • 
small  space.    14  One  might  swear  our  friend  and  his  customers  were  being  ; 
nabbed,"  muttered  Galmard. 

44  What  if  it  should  be  the  police?"  said  the  schoolmaster,  rising  in  \ 
alarm. 

*  *  Pay  no  attention  to  it.  Some  friends  are  having  an  explanation,  that's  < 
all,"  sneered  Jacques. 

The  lawyer  had  already  placed  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  glass  door  i 
leading  into  the  passage.    44  You  maybe  right,  my  friend,"  he  remarked  j 
in  perfect  calmness,  "  for  you  know  the  house  better  than  I  do,  but  if  you 
are  mistaken,  your  money  and  your  liberty  will  be  imperilled.    That  is 
why  I  advise  you  to  prepare  for  flight." 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders,  still  he  decided  to  rise  from  the  bench 
upon  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  to  approach  the  door. 

44  You  are  familiar  with  the  passage  which  communicates  with  the  next 
house,  I  suppose  ?  "  Galmard  asked. 

* 1  Yes  ;  it  also  leads  to  the  cellar,  where  the  landlord  stores  his  liquor. 
I  have  hung  about  the  trap-door  often  enough,  but  the  rascal  always  takes 
care  to  close  it." 

* '  Good  !  then  we  will  make  our  escape  that  way.    You  go  first,  as  you 
know  the  way." 

44  And  I'll  follow,"  Dolley  hastened  to  add. 

"Very  well.  I  will  remain  until  the  last,  like  the  captain  of  a  ship* 
wrecked  vessel,"  said  the  lawyer,  opening  the  door  and  standing  aside  to 
let  his  companions  pass. 

They  had  no  sooner  begun  their  retreat  than  a  formidable  blow  resounded 
on  the  partition  separating  the  room  from  the  shop.  44  The  police  !  fly  !  " 
cried  Fil-en-Quatre's  sonorous  voice,  which  sounded  in  their  ears  like  the 
trumpet  of  the  day  of  Judgment. 
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;i  There  was  a  general  scattering.  Dolley  darted  out  first  despite  previous 
arrangements  and  rushed  down  the  passage  indicated,  while  Le  Planchais 
hurried  after  him,  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  allow.  As  for  Galmard,  how- 
ever, he  had  either  suddenly  lost  his  senses,  or  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
mode  of  escape  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  others  ;  for,  instead  of 
following  them,  he  turned  abruptly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hastened 
down  the  alley  by  which  he  had  entered  the  house. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  the  flight  of  his  companions  was 
.not  of  long  duration  and  it  terminated  most  disastrously.  Before  they  had 
gone  ten  paces  in  the  dark  beyond  the  glass  door,  the  floor  suddenly  gave 
way  beneath  their  weight,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  unknown  sub- 
terranean depths.  Their  fall  was  so  sudden  that  they  had  not  the  time  to 
utter  a  cry,  and  so  severe  that  they  remained  for  several  moments  motion- 
less and  almost  unconscious,  extended  on  a  rough  soil.  Le  Planchais,  who 
had  solid  bones,  was  the  first  to  give  signs  of  life  by  uttering  frightful 
oaths.  Dolley  only  replied  at  first,  by  profound  sighs.  * 4  That  fool, 
Fil-en-Quatre,  forgot  to  close  his  trap-door,"  growled  Jacques. 

"  Then  we  are  in  his  cellar,"  muttered  Francois. 

"  Where  else  did  you  suppose  we  were,  you  ass  ?  " 

"Then  we  shall,  perhaps,  succeed  in  getting  out,  though  I  feel  terribly 
shaken  and  hurt." 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  make  any  attempt  at  present,  for  we  should 
only  be  collared  by  the  police  agents  up  there.  But,  look  here,  the  other 
fellow  didn't  fall  with  us  or  we  should  hear  him  moaning.  They  must 
have  caught  him  up  there." 

"  Unless  this  is  a  trick  he  has  played  upon  us." 

"  A  thousand  thunderbolts  !  if  I  thought  that — " 

"Let  us  first  try  to  see  where  we  are.  Fortunately,  I  have  a  box  of 
matches  in  my  pocket. " 

This  was  fortunate,  and  by  the  flickering  of  a  match  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  real  situation.  Moreover,  Dolley  soon  dis- 
covered a  box  of  tallow  dips  hard  by  and  proceeded,  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  to  provide  himself  with  a  more  durable  light.  "How  many  casks  ! 
What  a  number  of  bottles  !  "  This  was  the  first  exclamation  that  escaped 
Le  Planchais'  lips  as  he  looked  around  him. 

"We  are  at  least  ten  feet  from  up  above  and  there  isn't  any  ladder," 
groaned  Dolley.    "  We  shall  never  be  able  to  get  out." 
.  "  And  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  out,  you  simpleton  ?    Are  you  so 
eager  to  spend  the  night  in  prison  that  you  don't  care  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"And  how  do  you  know  that  we  sha'n't  be  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
prison  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  police  who  are  hunting  for  you  will  go 
away  without  searching  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar  ?  " 

"They  may  search,  but  they  will  never  find  the  cellar.  Fil-en-Quatre 
has  told  me  twenty  times  that  he  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
the  trap- door." 

"  Then  that's  why  it  has  closed  again,"  exclaimed  Dolley,  raising  his  candle 
high  in  the  air  to  examine  the  ceiling.  No  aperture  was  visible,  and  plainly 
enough  the  trap  they  had  stepped  on,  after  revolving,  had  closed  again. 

The  mechanism  was  certainly  ingenious,  and  the  fact  of  the  trap-door 
having  closed  gave  Francois  abundant  cause  for  uneasiness.  He  thought 
all  this  looked  very  like  treachery,  and  he  asked  himself  in  alarm  how  the 
adventure  was  likely  to  end.  "  We  are  caught,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  terror.    "  We  shall  be  left  here,  and  we  shall  perish  of  hunger." 
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"  No,  not  of  hunger  or  thirst,  my  boy.  Don't  you  sec  this  pile  of  hams? 
It  will  take  us  six  months  to  eat  them  :  and  as  for  liquor,  why,  just  look 
at  me,"  cried  Le  Planchais,  seizing  a  bottle  and  breaking  off  the  neck.  "  I 
am  going  to  try  this  vintage.  All  !  It's  rum — and  excellent  rum,"  he 
added,  pausing  to  breathe.    "  Here,  taste  it." 

Dolley  roughly  pushed  back  his  cousin's  outstretched  hand,  exclaiming 
in  a  despairing  tone  :    "  You  wretch,  have  you  sworn  we  shall  die  here?  " 

"  You.  don't  like  it  ?  It's  capital,  however,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
accounting  for  tastes,"  growled  Le  Planchais,  at  once  returning  to  his 
favourite  occupation. 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  I  need  you  as  a  ladder?"  said  Dolley.  "  To  get 
out  of  here  I  ought  to  climb  on  your  shoulders.  However  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way,  you  will  be  dead  drunk  in  less  than  five  minutes  ?  " 

"And  what  of  that?  It  isn't  such  a  bad  tlwng  to  be  drunk.  I  shall  at 
least  escape  the  sight  of  your  face  !  " 

"  But  how  about  the  notes  you  signed  and  gave  to  Galmard,  and  your 
money  ?  " 

"  My  notes  ?    The  old  fellow  has  them,  and  he  will  bring  me  my  money." 

The  rum  was  already  beginning  to  take  effect,  and  Jacques'  eyes  were 
rolling  heavily,  while  his  tongue  gave  utterance  to  some  incoherent  words 
which  were  all  that  his  heavy  brain  could  originate.  He  swayed  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  that,  in  an  idiotic  fashion,  and  finally  fell  backwards,  drop- 
ping the  bottle  as  he  did  so  upon  the  damp  floor  of  the  cellar.  "  He  will 
perish  here  like  a  dog,  and  I — I  am  lost  !  "  murmured  Francois  Dolley  in 
despair. 


XVIII. 

Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  soiree  effected  great  changes  in  Marthe's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  she  fell  ill  from  the  shock  she  had  experienced  on  seeing  her 
father's  murderer  suddenly  appear  before  her,  and  at  least  a  week  of  care* 
ful  nursing  and  absolute  rest  was  needed  to  restore  her  ;  even  then  she  was 
still  afflicted  with  great  weakness  and  a  kind  of  nervous  irritability  that  re- 
quired infinite  consideration.  The  slightest  physical  effort  or  strain  of  mind 
threw  her  into  a  state  of  profound  despondency,  while  the  slightest  worry 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes — so  that  M.  Hingant  took  the  greatest  care  not  to 
oppose  her  whims.  The  first  resolution  she  expressed  was  that  she  would 
never  again  set  foot  in  the  house  of  her  pupil  in  the  Rue  d'Amsterdam,  and 
to  this  her  adoptive  father  made  no  objection.  One  naturally  feels  a  repug- 
nance to  revisiting  a  house  in  which  one  has  experienced  such  a  shock,  and 
what  did  it  matter  to  good  Jean-Marie  whether  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
earned  a  few  crowns  more  or  less  when  he  had  decided  to  ensure  her  a  little 
fortune. 

However,  Mathilde,  on  her  very  first  visit,  declared  she  could  easily  un- 
derstand the  young  teacher's  aversion  to  coming  to  her  house ;  and  added 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  give  up  her  music  lessons  on  that  account,  but 
would  call  every  day  at  the  Rue  Bergere  to  continue  studying  under  Made- 
moiselle Moulinier's  tuition.  Hingant  thanked  her  heartily  for  her  kind  in- 
tentions, and  saw  no  reason  for  declining  her  offer  ;  but  when  he  acquainted 
Marthe  with  this  new  scheme,  he  experienced  some  little  disappointment. 
Even  prior  to  Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  entertainment,  the  young  girl  had 
found  her  pupil's  society  extremely  irksome  ;  and  now,  she  felt  an  un- 
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•.  onquerable  aversion  to  all  the  cousins.  She  looked  upon  Mademoiselle 
'elchat  herself  as  a  simpleton,  upon  Charles  as  a  conceited  fop,  and  upon 
;  'rancois  as  a  low  schemer.  As  to  the  Widow  Tromblas,  that  vulgar  lady 
imply  inspired  the  young  girl  with  horror,  and  really  the  drum-major's 
elict  had  anything  but  attractive  manners  or  mind.  Marthe  made  no  at- 
empt  to  conceal  these  very  natural  antipathies  from  her  adoptive  father, 
idio  found  himself  in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position.  In  his  artless- 
I  iess  he  had  dreamed  of  reconciling  his  affection  for  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
vith  the  interest  he  felt  in  his  old  friend  LOidan's  nephews.  And  here  all 
lis  plans  were  shattered  at  a  single  blow. 

To  learn  so  suddenly  that  one  of  those  whom  he  had  befriended  at  Can- 
lale  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  to  discover  a  cowardly  murderer 
In  the  person  of  a  young  man  he  had  always  looked  upon  as  a  simple- 
ninded  seaman,  rather  rough  and  too  fond  of  strong  drink,  but  honest  at 
leart,  these  were  surprises  for  which  the  old  magistrate  was  little  prepared. 
Still,  he  had  no  desire  to  pursue  the  scoundrel  and  deliver  him  up  to 
ustice,  and  on  this  point  he  came  at  once  to  an  understanding  with  the 
laughter  of  the  victim.  Marthe  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  wish  for 
revenge  at  any  cost,  and  she  realized  that  she  would  break  M.  Hingant's 
:ieart  by  insisting  upon  his  ensuring  the  punishment  of  Le  Planchais  ;  so  she 
rjnly  required  an  assurance  that  she  should  not  again  be  exposed  to  the 
.langer  of  meeting  him,  and  Jean-Marie  willingly  promised  to  spare  her 
this  misery  by  taking  measures  for  getting  Jacques  out  of  the  country  in 
the  shortest  possible  time;  Marthe,  relying  upon  this  promise,  thereupon 
consented  to  continue  giving  music  lessons  to  Mademoiselle  Pelchat.  She 
sven  agreed,  also,  that  her  protector  should  from  time  to  time  receive  the 
two  nephews  who  had  not  the  sin  of  murder  upon  their  consciences. 

That  of  the  old  magistrate  was  none  the  less  troubled  by  these  events. 
At  first  he  had  felt  a  strong  desire  to  use  the  privateersman's  will  to  punish 
'the  whole  set  of  heirs  to  which  such  a  monster  belonged.  Then  he  had  said 
to  himself  that  the  iniquity  of  one  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  other 
three,  and  that  by  striking  the  guilty  he  would  make  the  innocent  suffer, 
f  Dolley  was  still  in  his  eyes  only  a  worthy  Breton,  spoilt  somewhat  by  bad 
company  ;  Dugenet,  a  mere  lad,  beguiled  by  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
and  Mathilde  a  thoughtless  young  woman  whose  head  had  been  turned  by 
compliments.  To  Jean-Marie — Jacques  Le  Planchais  was  still  the  only 
I  member  of  M^riadec  L^ridan's  family  who  had  really  gone  astray. 

If  the  nephews  had  listened  to  him  they  would  never  have  come  to  Paris ; 
but  unfortunately,  they  were  there,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  life,  and 
it  was  a  question  whether  he,  Hingant,  ought  not  to  try  and  persuade  them 
to  return  to  Brittany,  and  live  quietly  like  honest  country  people.  To  achieve 
this  result,  Hingant  decided  to  let  nothing  remain  untried.  He  still  kept 
the  will  which  enriched  Marie  Brelial  in  his  pocket-book  ;  and  after  a  little 
reflection  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  promote  harmony  among  the 
heirs  he  had  better  begin  by  marrying  Charles  to  his  cousin  Mathilde. 
They  were  of  about  the  same  age,  and  apparently  congenial  in  their  tastes. 
A  union  of  their  fortunes  would  insure  them  a  very  handsome  income,  and 
they  could  satisfy  their  vanity  by  returning  to  dazzle  their  former  associates, 
whereas  in  Paris  they  could  only  vegetate  in  obscurity.  It  was  necessary 
to  convince  them  on  this  last  point  ;  and,  to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  Hin- 
gant resolved  to  bring  them  together  at  his  house,  as  often  as  he  could, 
without  shocking  Marthe.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  equally  easy  to  lead 
Francois  Dolley  back  into  the  right  path.    A  countryman  cannot  accuinu 
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late  money  rapidly  and  easily  with  impunity  ;  and  when  he  has  acquired  a 
taste  for  speculation  it  is  not  easy  to  make  him  satisfied  with  investments 
in  land,  which  yield  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  However,  since  Hin- 
gant  had  become  aware  of  the  schoolmaster's  connection  with  Billebaude, 
he  relied  on  finding  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  person  of  his  friend,  Gal- 
mard,  for  he  still  possessed  sufficient  confidence  in  the  lawyer's  integrity  to 
believe  that  he  would  assist  him  in  making  Dolley  understand  that  "  private 
diplomacy  "  was  not  a  suitable  profession  for  a  person  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  Parisian  life.  As  for  the  restitution  of  the  hundred  thousand 
francs,  Hingant,  in  his  innocence,  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  what 
this  could  be  easily  arranged  ;  and,  to  induce  Francois  to  return  to  Brittany 
he  held  in  reserve,  a  powerful  argument  based  upon  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing a  certain  young  lady  of  Dol,  who  was  as  liberally  endowed  by  her  parents  1 
as  by  nature,  and  who  resided  only  a  short  distance  from  the  estates  that 
Dolley  had  inherited  from  the  privateersman. 

Alas  !  it  was  in  the  plans  concerning  Francois  that  the  old  ex-magistrate's 
misfortunes  began.  He  went  to  Dolley 's  rooms  on  the  day  after  Mathilde's 
entertainment,  and  learnt,  with  surprise,  that  Francois  had  not  returned 
there  since  the  evening  before.  He  called  again  two  days  afterwards,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  Francois  was  still  absent — nothing  had 
been  heard  of  him. 

M.  Jean-Marie  then  went  to  make  some  inquiries  of  Galmard,  and  Gal- 
mard  told  him  things  which  surprised  him  very  much.  In  the  first  place, 
the  advocate  formally  denied  that  Dolley  had  ever  intrusted  any  money  to 
Billebaude's  keeping,  and  he  added  that  he  had  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
the  ex-schoolmaster  of  complicity  with  a  vile  scoundrel,  for  whom  he  had 
begged  and  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes.  It 
was  more  than  probable,  Galmard  declared,  that  the  two  rascals  were  con- 
cealing themselvres  somewhere  to  escape  from  the  police  who  were  on  their 
track,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  capture  them,  sooner  or  later.  The  law- 
yer furthermore  affirmed  that  if  he  had  suspected  that  his  friend  Hingant  was 
at  all  interested  in  these  fellowrs,  he  would  long  since  have  warned  him  of 
their  conduct,  but  that  now  it  was  too  late,  as  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  had  become  of  them,  any  more  than  of  the  old  Jew  and  the  precious 
book;  he,  Galmard,  had  been  fruitlessly  seeking  for  the  latter,  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  already. 

Hingant,  greatly  disheartened,  thereupon  returned  home,  saying  softly 
to  himself  :   "So  there's  another  one  gone  astray." 

Mathilde  and  Charles  remained,  however,  and  against  them  Hingant 
had  no  serious  grievance,  so  that  the  reasons  which  had  prevented  him 
from  producing  the  will  still  existed.  By  depositing  that  vexatious  scrap 
of  paper,  rescued  from  the  ashes,  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the  Saint- 
Malo  court,  Jean-Marie  wrould  ruin  Dugenet  and  Mathilde,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  cousins,  who  so  richly  deserved  punishment.  Certainly  the  un- 
known legatee  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  perhaps  she  never  would 
be  ;  but  the  property  would  not  escape  a  more  or  less  prolonged  sequestra- 
tion, and  this  would  plunge  two  innocent  young  people  into  ruin.  What 
would  become  of  them  if  they  were  abruptly  cast  back  into  their  former 
humble  condition,  having  lost  their  industrious  habits,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  luxury  ?  Hingant  dared  not  even  think  of  this  contingency, 
and  he  repelled,  with  all  his  strength,  the  idea  of  assuming  such  responsi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed  by  keeping 
M^riadec's  will,  weighed  upon  him  none  the  less  heavily ;  and  he  began 
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to  ask  himself  if  he  had  not  been  most  imprudent  in  thus  usurping  the 
power  of  Providence,  which  alone  distributes  rewards  and  punishments  to 
the  human  race. 

The  old  magistrate  had  unquestionably  obeyed  a  generous  impulse  in 
thus  striving  to  atone  for  what  he  considered  to  be  an  act  of  injustice  ;  but 
what  was  there  to  prove  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake,  and  that  M6ria- 
dec  Leridan  had  not  been  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  relatives,  whom  he 
had  always  refused  to  ackowledge?  So  far  as  the  elder  two  were  concerned, 
Hingant  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  privateersman  had  done  right  in 
closing  his  doors  against  them.  And  then  he  realised  that  money  does 
not  improve  men,  and  that  it  is  not  always  well  to  change  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  this  wicked  world.  What  had  this  family  gained  by  the 
lucky  chance,  which  had  raised  them  two  or  three  rungs  on  the  social 
ladder?  Nothing  good,  certainly.  Their  wants  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion with,  and  even  beyond,  their  resources  ;  and  they  had  entirely  ceased 
to  practise  patience,  humility,  perseverance — all  the  virtues  that  sustain 
the  humble,  and  gradually  enable  them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  better 
position.  Instead  of  feeling  the  hope  that  consoles  and  strengthens,  the 
cousins  partook  of  the  fictitious  pleasures  of  idleness — pleasures  which 
!  enervate  and  degrade. 

However,  when  worthy  Jean-Marie,  as  happened  at  times,  was  assailed 
fby  these  very  sensible,  though  rather  tardy  reflections,  he  quickly  consoled 
himself  by  the  thought  of  repairing  all  this  by  taking,  at  least,  two 
,  happy  persons  back  to  their  native  province.     His  plan  of  marrying 
Charles  to  his  cousin,  had  become  a  fixed  idea ;  and  as  the  worthy  man 
>was  equally  determined  upon  uniting  Paul  Gilbert  and  Marthe  Moulinier, 
he  found  himself  principally  occupied  with  matrimonial  affairs.    This  was 
passing  strange  for  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  who  had  lived  sixty  years 
,  without  thinking  of  taking  a  wife,  and  old  Brigitte,  who  had  charge  of  the 
!  house  at  Cancale,  in  her  master's  absence,  would  have  been  greatly 
.  astonished  had  she  known  the  manner  in  which  M.  Jean-Marie  was  em- 
ploying his  time  in  Paris.    Hingant  applied  himself  to  his  self-allotted 
task,  with  the  youthful  ardour  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  everything, 
and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  Mathilde's  virtues  and 
personal  charms  before  young  Dugenet,  any  more  than  to  praise  Charles's 
somewhat  problematical  good  qualities  in  Mademoiselle  Pelchat's  presence. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  any  opportunity  for  bringing  them  together  at  his 
house  ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  any  great  in- 
crease in  their  mutual  affection,  he  was  more  and  more  determined  to 
broach  the  great  question  at  the  earliest  possible  day.    The  season  was 
•  advancing,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  his  pears  must  be  getting  ripe. 
Paris  was  fast  becoming  odious  to  him,  and  he  wished  to  have  the  two 
weddinga  celebrated  before  autumn  had  set  in,  for  he  relied  upon  taking 
the  newly  married  couples  back  to  Brittany  with  him — Charles  and 
|  Mathilde  to  remain  there  permanently,  and  Paul  Gilbert  and  Marthe,  for 
at  least  a  month.    Consequently,  he  was  eager  to  have  everything  settled  : 
but  although  the  love  affairs  of  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  and  the  lieutenant 
!  were  progressing  favourably,  those  of  the  two  cousins  only  existed,  as  yet, 
in  the  old  magistrate's  imagination. 

They  met  often,  however — much  oftener,  indeed,  than  Jean-Marie  sus- 
pected.   Dugenet  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  coquettish  apartments  in 
the  Hue  d'Amsterdam,  where  he  had  never  once  set  foot  during  the  earlier 
!  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Paris  ;  and  Mathilde  did  not  disdain  to"  take  a  cab 
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and  traverse  the  distance  that  separated  the  fashionable  quarter  in  which  ! 
she  resided,  from  the  distant  solitude  of  the  Rue  des  Feuillantines.    Such  ! 
freedom  is  permissible  between  cousins  ;  besides,  they  did  not  spend  their 
time  at  these  interviews  in  saying  sweet  things  to  one  another.   If  Hingant 
had  been  present,  he  would  long  since  have  become  aware  of  their  real 
intentions.    On  a  certain  evening  in  August,  for  instance,  if  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  stroll  under  the  tall  chestnuts  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
he  might  have  witnessed  a  scene  which  would  have  destroyed  his  last 
illusions  in  regard  to  the  M^riadec  family.    The  palace  clock  had  just  j 
struck  seven,  and  the  paths  round  about  the  orangery  were  thronged  with  j 
promenaders.     The  people  residing  in  the  quiet  neighbourhood  of  the  | 
Ou6on  dine  early,  and  then  like  to  come  out  of  doors  and  take  a  breath  of  I 
fresh  air,  so  that  in  place  of  the  students,  who  were  only  seen  in  limited, 
numbers  on  account  of  the  summer  vacation,  a  number  of  quiet  couples 
were  strolling  along  the  terrace.    Tennis  players  were  disporting  them- 
selves under  the  trees,  troopers  ogled  nursemaids,  and  young  folks  stood 
watching  the  swans  on  the  ornamental  water.    At  the  corner  of  the  quin- 5 
cunx,  near  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  a  handsomely  dressed  young  lady  and  a '  j 
foppish  young  swell  were  seated  upon  a  bench  talking  earnestly  together.  1 
It  was  easy  to  see,  from  their  stylish  attire,  that  they  did  not  reside  in  this 
quiet  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had  merely  appointed  a  meeting  here'- 
to  avoid  interruption,  for  the  spot  was  lonely,  and  admirably  adapted  for  a 1 
conversation  between  lovers.  No  love  talk,  however,  was  going  on  between 
Charles  and  Mathilde,  who  were  the  two  persons  we  allude  to,  although ' 
their  converse  was  very  animated.    Nearly  half-an-hour  had  elapsed  since 
their  meeting,  and  it  certainly  was  not  chance  that  had  brought  them 
together.    "Do  you  know  that  what  we  are  doing  isn't  quite  proper?"' 
Dugenet  was  saying. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  answered  Mathilde,  "so  long  as  it  proves  suc-j 
cessful." 

' '  But  anonymous  letters  are  not  countenanced  in  fashionable  society,  and ( 
if  anyone  knew — " 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  to  you,  so  long  as  you  didn't  write 
them  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  compromised  in  such  an  affair." 
"Bah  !  you  coward  !  " 

"  Coward,  eh  ?  Ah  !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  ;  you  are  only  a 
woman  ;  but  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  me  if  Lieutenant  Gilbert 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  challenge  me." 

"Have  no  fears  on  that  score.  I  will  prevent  any  duel,"  replied  Madem* 
oiselle  Mathilde. 

"Besides,  I  have  very  little  to  gain,"  said  Charles.  "If  the  girl  was 
really  likely  to  be  worth  a  million,  as  Francois  tried  to  make  me  believe,  a 
man  might  risk  his  life  for  a  chance  of  marrying  her.  But  that  was  only 
a  joke  which  the  schoolmaster  wanted  to  play  on  me,  for  he  hasn't  shown 
himself  since  the  morning  after  your  famous  tea-party  ;  and  now,  if  I 
assist  you  in  carrying  out  your  new  scheme,  I  shall  safely  get  myself  into 
hot  water  with  Monsieur  Hingant." 

"And  do  you  suppose  he  will  forgive  me  for  disturbing  these  young 
people?" 

"  But  you  are  dreaming  of  capturing  an  officer — which  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  for  you.  You  might  become  the  wife  of  a  colonel  some  day. 
That  prospect  makes  it  well  worth  your  while  to  incur  a  slight  risk." 
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Mademoiselle  Pclchat  could  not  help  blushing  with  delight  at  the  mere 
thought  of  a  future,  of  which  she  had  never  even  dared  to  dream,  when  she 
sat  enthroned  behind  her  desk  at  the  Cafe"  Militaire.  However,  she  replied 
rather  drily:  "I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  dissatisfied.  The  girl 
is  attractive  enough  for  you  to  be  pleased  with  your  conquest,  even  if  you 
don't  care  to  marry  her. "  Women  of  Mathilde's  stamp  are  pitiless  when  a 
rival  is  in  question. 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Dugenet :  "but  let  us  try  to  avoid  any  blunders. 
Tell  me  again  exactly  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

' '  I  wrote  to  Monsieur  Gilbert — that  is  to  say,  Madame  Tromblas  penned 
the  letter,  for  I  was  afraid  the  lieutenant  might  show  it  to  old  Hingant, 
who  knows  my  hand-writing." 

"  A  fine  production  it  must  have  been,"  growled  Dugenet' 

"Hold  your  tongue.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Madame  Tromblas  received  a  very  good  education.  She  wrote  to  Monsieur 
Gilbert  that  the  lady  he  was  to  marry  was  deceiving  him,  and  that  if  he 
desired  proof  of  it,  he  had  only  to  look  about  him  near  the  orangery  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg  this  evening  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Madame 
Tromblas  likewise  wrote  to  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  that  if  she  wished  to 
see  her  lover  promenading  with  a  lady,  she  had  only  to  enter  the  garden 
by  the  gate  facing  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock." 

"  What  !  You  expect  me  to  approach  the  young  lady,  and  offer  her  my 
arm ?    I  have  an  idea  that  she  will  refuse  it." 

"  She  won't  refuse  it  if  she  sees  me  leaning  on  the  lieutenant's." 

"  Supposing  he  consents  to  offer  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  If  he  doesn't,  he  will  be  very  ill-bred." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  possibility  you  have  not  foreseen." 
"What's  that?" 

"  Why,  if  the  officer  is  a  little  late,  or  the  girl  a  little  early,  they  may 
both  arrive  at  the  same  time. " 

"I  thought  of  that,"  said  Mathilde;  "but,  really,  I  fancy  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  Monsieur  Gilbert  keeping  us  waiting." 

"One  can  never  tell.  He  is  so  sweet  upon  the  girl  that  he  may, 
perhaps,  legard  the  warning  as  a  piece  of  slander.  In  such  a  case  what  do 
you  propose  doing?  " 

"We  won't  wait  for  that  to  happen ;  in  fact,  we  must  set  to  work  at 
once.  I  will  go  and  walk  about  slowly  in  front  of  the  orangery,  and  you 
will  stroll  backwards  and  forwards  near  the  gate  facing  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  shouldn't  be  seen  to- 
gether." 

"  But  what  the  dickens  shall  I  say  to  the  girl?  " 

"  Anything  that  comes  into  your  head,  providing  you  detain  her  long 
enough  for  her  to  see  me  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  though  you  must  be  sure 
to  make  her  think  that  you  are  here  by  chance." 

"  Of  course  I  sha'n't  be  fool  enough  to  allude  to  Madame  Tromblas' 
letter.    I  am  positive,  however,  that  I  sha'n't  be  very  well  received." 

"  You  must  be  used  to  such  treatment  by  this  time." 

"You  talk  very  coolly,  upon  my  word  !  For  more  than  a  fortnight  I 
have  been  doing  everything  I  could  think  of  to  please  the  girl,  and  without 
the  slightest  success.  She  scarcely  condescends  to  look  at  me.  Still," 
continued  Charles,  with  a  sneer,  "I  don't  think  your  love  affairs  are  any 
more  prosperous  than  mine  are.  The  handsome  officer  does  not  seem  to 
appreciate  your  charms  as  they  deserve." 
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"That  is  my  business,"  said  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,  drily.  "First  of 
all,  I  must  open  his  eyes  in  regard  to  his  Marthe." 

"And  you  hope  that  out  of  spite  he'll  give  you  his  heart.  However, 
even  if  everything  takes  place  in  accordance  with  your  programme,  and 
they  are  content  to  watch  each  other  from  a  distance,  what  am  I  to  do  with 
the  young  lady  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  like  ;  but  to  your  post.  The  hour  is  approaching,  and 
it  is  useless  to  waste  time  talking  here." 

As  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  spoke,  she  rose  up,  smoothed  her  dress,  which 
had  been  slightly  crumpled  by  her  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  bench,  and 
walked  deliberately  toward  the  orangery.  There  is  no  telling  the  ravages 
which  love  and  ambition  may  produce  in  the  heart  of  a  susceptible  queen 
of  the  counter.  This  Machiavelian  scheme  was  the  invention  of  the  gentle 
Mathilde,  and  the  idea  that  she  was  guilty  of  really  atrocious  conduct  had 
never  once  entered  her  brain.  Her  cousin  Charles,  less  determined  but 
equally  unscrupulous,  went  to  his  post  without  the  slightest  remorse,  and 
prepared  himself  for  action  by  adjusting  the  bow  of  his  cravat — a  wonder- 
ful bow,  which  he  had  studied  for  a  long  time  before  his  looking-glass. 
He  walked  on  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  to  watch  his  accomplice, 
who  swept  majestically  along  swinging  her  parasol,  and  the  sight  gave  him 
fresh  courage,  just  as  the  sight  of  a  veteran  marching  unflinchingly  to  a 
cannon's  mouth  revives  the  faltering  courage  of  a  recruit.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  excusable  for  a  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  present 
instance,  for  he  recollected  his  first  adventure  in  the  Res  des  Feuillantines ; 
however,  on  this  occasion  old  Hingant  would  not  turn  up  to  interrupt  the 
business,  and  besides,  his  cousin's  theories  on  the  effects  of  jealousy  were 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Charles  now  stationed  himself  near  the  railing 
skirting  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  as  the  officer  would  arrive  the  first, 
according  to  his  cousin's  calculation,  he  looked  towards  the  garden  in  hopes 
of  perceiving  him.  Mathilde  was  walking  about  among  the  children  and 
nurses,  who  were  beginning  to  gather  up  their  traps,  for  the  closing  hour 
was  near  at  hand.  She  had  just  taken  a  third  turn  up  and  down  the  walk 
when  Lieutenant  Gilbert  approached  under  the  trees.  He  was  in  un- 
dress uniform,  and  advanced  rather  hesitatingly,  pausing  at  every  step, 
and  looking  anxiously  around  him.  One  might  have  supposed  that  he 
regretted  having  come,  and  that  he  had  half  a  mind  to  retrace  his  steps. 
"  Now  let  us  see  how  she  will  manage  to  detain  him,"  soliloquised  Charles, 
watching  his  cousin,  who  was  cautiously  approaching  the  lieutenant, 
manoeuvring  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  herself  for  a  time  behind  the 
chestnut  trees,  and  finally  turning  so  as  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with 
Paul  Gilbert,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  disagreeable  reflections.  Charles 
saw  her  make  the  gesture  of  a  person  surprised  at  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing, and  could  almost  hear  her  little  cry  of  surprise  and  stammered 
apology. 

Paul  Gilbert,  disturbed  in  his  thoughts,  took  a  step  or  two  backwards, 
and  almost  cut  the  charming  Mathilde.  Then,  doubtless  recollecting  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  he  raised  his  hat  and  apparently  made 
some  commonplace  remark.  This  was  the  critical  moment,  for  the  game 
would  be  lost  if  Mademoiselle  Pelchat  allowed  the  lieutenant  to  go  off. 
But  she  took  good  care  to  prevent  such  a  contingency,  beginning  a  dis- 
course so  arranged  that  the  officer  could  not  leave  without  listening  to  the 
end.  Mathilde  spoke  with  great  volubility,  punctuating  her  prattle  with 
gracious  smiles  and  timid  gestures.    Her  unhappy  listener  moved  restlessly 
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about,  glancing  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  and  evidently  looking 
for  some  one  who  had  not  made  his  appearance. 

Charles  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  Mathilde  said,  but  he  could  guess  its 
substance.  "I  will  wager  any  amount,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  she  is 
telling  him  some  story  she  has  just  invented.  For  instance,  how  she  came 
here  with  the  Widow  Tromblas,  and  lost  her  on  the  way,  and  now  finding 
herself  here  alone  so  far  from  home,  she  has  expressed  her  delight  at  mee1> 
ing  an  acquaintance  who  will  at  least  protect  her  until  she  can  find  a  cab," 

Were  these  conjectures  correct?  The  result  of  the  colloquy  certainly 
indicated  that  such  was  the  case.  Dugenet  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Mathilde  accept  the  arm  which  Paul  Gilbert  somewhat  reluctantly  offered 
her,  and  she  leaned  heavily  on  it  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  its  support.  "  What 
assurance  !  "  thought  Charles.  "  I  shall  certainly  be  a  simpleton  if  I  can't 
manage  the  girl." 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business  had  yet  to  come.  Mademoiselle 
Pelchat  had  captured  her  man,  but  it  was  necessary  to  detain  him  there 
until  Marthe  appeared.  To  her  cousin's  infinite  amusement,  Mathilde 
leaned  in  a  delightfully  confiding  manner  upon  Paul's  arm,  and  led  him 
towards  a  group  of  little  girls,  who  were  constructing  a  miniature  sand 
castle.  She  paused  to  contemplate  this  pretty  tableau  with  all  the  interest 
of  a  young  woman  who  dreams  of  having  children  of  her  own  ;  and  although 
Paul  twisted  and  turned  uneasily,  he  did  not  succeed  in  hurrying  her  away. 
I  "I  wish  the  girl  would  come;  this  is  the  right  moment,"  muttered  Charles! 
And  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  added :  "  Ah  !  I  believe  I  see  her 
coming." 

i  ^  It  was  indeed  Marthe  who  advanced  slowly,  occasionally  casting  a  fur- 
tive glance  around  her.  Her  air  of  embarrassment  betrayed  her  anxiety 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  dressed  hastily  under  the  influence  of  great 
emotion.  Her  bonnet  strings  were  scarcely  tied,  and  her  mantle  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  Charles,  who  watched  her,  was  so 
placed  that  she  did  not  perceive  him  at  first ;  besides,  he  took  good  care  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  in  order  to  choose  his  own  time  for  approaching  her 
She  unconsciously  directed  her  steps  straight  towards  the  spot  where 
Mademoiselle  Mathilde  Pelchat  was  parading  on  the  lieutenant's  arm. 
Dugenet  had  only  to  allow  her  to  pursue  her  course  unmolested  tor  her  to 
meet  the  pair  face  to  face,  and  for  a  second  he  was  tempted  not  to  inter- 
fere. But  he  suddenly  recollected  that  such  a  course  would  endanger  the 
success  of  his  cousin's  plans,  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Mathilde 
that  the  lieutenant  should  be  convinced  of  his  betrothed's  unfaithfulness  • 
moreover,  Charles's  natural  conceit  urged  him  on.  He  was  again  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  finish  of  the  adventure  would  be  most  flattering  to  himself. 

The  daylight  had  been  fading  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
the  promenaders  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  towards  the  garden 
'gates.  Children  were  running  in  all  directions  pursued  by  their  nurses 
ind  the  stir  and  confusion  that  prevailed  were  well  calculated  to  blind  a 
much  calmer  observer  than  Marthe.  Everything  therefore  favoured  the  de- 
signs of  the  two  accomplices,  that  is  providing  they  did  not  lose  any  time  • 
:or  if  they  allowed  their  victims  a  chance  for  reflection,  the  scheme  mieht 
prove  a  complete  failure.  Charles  now  walked  on  for  a  short  distance 
seeping  close  to  the  side  of  the  path,  so  that  Mathilde,  who  had  not  lost 
nght  of  him,  might  understand  the  meaning  of  his  manoeuvre ;  then,  sud- 
denly turning  and  retracing  his  steps,  he  so  managed  as  to  find  himself 
ace  to  face  with  Marthe.    She  recognised  him,  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
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anger,  stopped  short,  and  seemed  about  to  turn  back  ;  but  Dugenet  was 
not  the  man  to  allow  her  to  escape  him.  "  Good  heavens  !  mademoiselle  ; 
are  you  here  at  such  an  hour  ? "  he  said,  bowing  with  every  appearance  of 
profound  respect. 

"Leave  me,  sir,"  faltered  the  girl,  still  trying  to  retreat. 

But  he  had  placed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  her  passing,  and 
he  continued  gently:  "Mademoiselle,  pray  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice  ;  but  the  Luxembourg  garden  is  frequented  by  any 
number  of  disreputable  persons,  especially  at  twilight,  and  you  will  be  ex- 
posed to  serious  annoyance  if  you  venture  in  alone. " 

"  Leave  me,  I  tell  you." 

"  Monsieur  Hingant  would  never  forgive  me  for  not  having  offered  you 
my  escort,"  continued  the  rascal,  with  unblushing  impudence.  And,  as 
Marthe  gave  him  a  contemptuous  glance,  he  exclaimed,  like  a  man  who 
suddenly  recollects  something  :  "  Ah,  I  understand  ;  and  really  I  was 
wrong  to  think  of  offering  myself  as  your  escort,  when  Lieutenant  Gilbert 
is  waiting  for  you.  A  thousand  apologies,  mademoiselle,  for  my  thought- 
lessness.   I  will — " 

"  Monsieur  Gilbert,  did  you  say  ?  He  is  here  then  ?  "  murmured  Made- 
moiselle Moulinier. 

"Certainly.  Were  you  not  aware  of  it?  Why,  I  met  him  only  a 
moment  ago,  over  there  under  the  trees.  He  is  strolling  about  with  a  lady, 
one  of  your  friends  I  suppose. "  Marthe  tottered  and  turned  pale.  1 '  What ! 
didn't  you  know  it?"  exclaimed  Dugenet,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect 
sincerity,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  sprang  forward  to  support  the  young 
girl,  who  seemed  about  to  faint. 

"  I  wish  to  see  him.  Show  me  the  way,"  she  said,  breathlessly  catching 
hold  of  his  arm. 

This  time  Charles  needed  no  urging.  His  ruse  had  succeeded,  and  so 
hastily  leading  Marthe  towards  the  chestnut  trees,  "  They  were  standing 
there  a  moment  ago,"  he  remarked,  "  and  perhaps  they  are  there  still,"  he 
added,  quickening  his  pace. 

Then  suddenly  pausing,  he  pretended  to  be  looking  for  the  couple  whom 
he  knew  perfectly  well  where  to  find.  "  There  they  are  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment.  "  Look,  near  that  group  of  children.  The  lady  wears  a 
pink  dress  and  a  blue  bonnet." 

Mademoiselle  Pelchat  was  plainly  visible,  for  her  bright  clothes  made  her 
conspicuous  a  hundred  paces  off,  and  as  for  Paul  Gilbert,  his  uniform  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  recognise  him  at  a  distance.  "It  is  he  !  "  said  Made- 
moiselle Moulinier,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  certainly  he  !  "  replied  Dugenet.  "  But — and  it  is  very 
strange,  he  doesn't  see  us.  No  doubt  the  lady  is  telling  him  something  of 
great  interest,  for  he  is  listening  very  attentively,  and  seems  only  to  have 
eyes  for  her." 

"  It  is  infamous  !  "  murmured  the  young  girl. 

"  And  who  can  this  charming  lady  be  ?    One  would  think — but  don't  you 
recognise  her,  mademoiselle  ?  " 
"  No,  and  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Ah,  wait  a  bit.  I  spoke  too  fast  the  lieutenant  is  looking  this  way 
now.  He  sees  us  ;  a  soldier,  you  know,  has  good  eyes,  and  besides,  when 
one  loves  a  person — " 

It  was  true.  Paul  Gilbert  was  gazing  intently  at  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
on  Charles's  arm,  but  Mathilde  did  not  let  go  her  hold  on  the  officer,  and 
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if  one  could  judge  correctly  in  the  twilight  under  the  trees,  she  was  ^leaning 
upon  his  arm  in  a  most  affectionate  manner.  Marthe  and  Dugenet,  who 
were  standing  in  an  open  space,  were  much  more  distinctly  visible,  but  the 
privateersman's  prudent  nephew  had  taken  care  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  his  face  could  not  be  seen  by  the  officer.  He  did  not  care  to 
be  obliged  to  take  up  the  lieutenant's  challenge  later  on,  in  case  the  scheme 
should  prove  a  failure.  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  on  the  contrary,  faced 
her  betrothed,  and  the  distance  was  not  great  enough  for  him  to  be  mis- 
taken as  to  her  identity.  ' 6  He  sees  me,"  she  said  in  a  husky  voice  ;  "  he 
sees  me,  and  he  does  not  leave  that  woman." 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  movement  as  if  to  dart  towards  him,  but 
Charles  detained  her,  and  immediately  began  to  talk  to  her  with  great  vol- 
ubility, his  gestures  and  attitude  being  such  as  would  lead  an  observer 
to  suppose  that  he  and  his  companion  were  a  pair  of  lovers  engaged  in 
tender  conversation.  "No,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  warmly,  "no,  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  compromise  yourself  like  that.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
passing  in  your  heart,  but  I  can  guess.  Ah,  Monsieur  Gilbert  is  extremely 
guilty.  How  can  he  deceive  you  for  a  person  like  that?  It  is  outrageous, 
outrageous  !  and  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  only  reply  to  such  an  in- 
sult by  disdain.    I  would  leave  Monsieur  Gilbert  to  his  amours  and  go  off." 

But  Mar  the  did  not  hear  him.  She  was  standing  motionless,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  couple  in  front  of  her,  and  her  emotion  was  so  great 
that  she  leant  somewhat  heavily  upon  the  supporting  arm  that  Charles  had 
treacherously  offered  her.  A  similar  scene  was  taking  place  between  Paul, 
who  stood  horrified,  and  Mathilde,  who  was  leaning  lovingly  on  his  arm, 
and  whispering  in  his  ear.  She  was  evidently  telling  M.  Gilbert  much  the 
same  as  Charles  was  telling  Marthe. 

The  passing  crowd  did  not  notice  the  scene,  as  everyone  was  hastening 
out  of  the  garden.  The  hour  for  closing  had  arrived,  and  the  roll  of  a  drum 
warned  promenaders  that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  while  keepers  were 
here  and  there  urging  the  people  on  towards  the  gates.  When  Marthe,  at 
last  determined  upon  risking  everything,  attempted  to  spring  forward  to 
have  an  explanation  with  her  betrothed,  it  was  too  late.  She  only  escaped 
Dugenet's  arm  to  find  herself  almost  in  the  embrace  of  a  gigantic  veteran, 
who  stopped  her,  saying  politely:  "Where  are  you  going,  my  little  lady  ? 
No  passing  allowed  here.    Don't  you  see  they  are  closing  the  gates  ? " 

Marthe  cast  a  last  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  chestnuts,  and  saw  her  rival 
and  Paul  moving  off,  driven  away,  like  herself,  by  one  of  the  keepers,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  regulations  of  the  Luxembourg  garden  had 
effected  what  Charles  Dugenet's  exhortations  had  failed  to  bring  about,  and 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  overcome  with  emotion,  allowed  him  to  lead  her 
into  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 


XIX. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  it  was  already  quite  dark  in  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  for  the  street  lamps  had  not  been  lighted,  and  there  are  but 
few  shops  there.  The  majority  of  the  promenaders,  after  being  turned  out 
of  the  garden,  proceeded  towards  the  Odeon,  or  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice. 
Marthe,  however,  yielding  to  the  natural  instinct  which  impelled  her  to 
,  seek  darkness  and  solitude  in  order  to  conceal  her  emotion,  turned  in  an 
opposite  direction  and  hastened  towards  the  outer  boulevards.    She  hastily 
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dropped  Dugenet's  arm  after  passing  through  the  gateway,  and  walked 
straight  on,  troubling  herself  no  more  about  her  companion  than  if  he  had 
not  existed.  She  was  no  longer  able  to  reason  ;  her  heart  throbbed  almost 
to  suffocation  ;  indignation  and  sorrow  had  dispelled  the  calmness  she  had 
maintained  during  the  whole  of  that  frightful  ordeal  in  the  Luxembourg 
grounds.  She  looked  at  the  tall  houses  without  seeing  them,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  jostled  by  the  careless  passers-by  without  even  per- 
ceiving them,  as  she  hastened  blindly  on  like  a  leaf  carried  away  by  the 
autumnal  wind.  She  did  not  love  her  betrothed  with  the  common-place 
affection  in  which  most  young  girls  indulge  on  leaving  their  convents. 
She  loved  him,  because  she  believed  him  worthy  of  love,  and  not  solely 
because  he  possessed  those  personal  good  looks  which  turn  the  heads  of 
young  school- girls  ;  and  the  pain  caused  her  by  his  treachery  was  all  the 
greater  as  she  had  so  far  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him.  Too 
proud  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  she  suffered  intensely  from  the  present 
knowledge  that  her  love  had  been  ill-bestowed  ;  indeed,  her  grief  was  not 
so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  her  dearest  hopes  had  been  blighted.  And 
even  in  this  suffering  of  hers  there  was  still  love,  for  it  was  for  Paul's  un- 
worthiness  that  she  blushed  ;  it  wras  his  degradation  that  she  bemoaned, 
and  not  her  vanished  illusions. 

Had  Charles  Dugenet  been  able  to  read  his  victim's  heart,  he  would 
certainly  have  failed  to  understand  the  emotions  that  overwhelmed  her ; 
they  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  him  to  comprehend  them  ;  however, 
he  had  other  business  at  hand  than  a  study  of  the  effects  of  disappointed 
love.  Delighted  with  his  success,  he  now  only  thought  of  profiting  by  his 
victory.  He  realized  that  the  plan  he  had  at  first  formed  of  immediately 
offering  his  arm  and  himself  to  Marthe  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
success.  Such  a  course  might  have  been  pursued  with  favourable  results 
with  a  grisette  ;  but  Dugenet,  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
fair  sex,  wisely  concluded  that  he  must  employ  more  delicate  means  with 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier.  So  he  at  first  merely  kept  close  to  her,  without 
attempting  to  utter  a  single  word.  He  said  to  himself,  however,  that 
Marthe  would  soon  have  to  stop  and  rest  if  she  hurried  on  at  this  rate,  that 
her  mental  and  physical  strength  would  speedily  become  exhausted. 

Anger  still  sustained  her  for  the  time  being ;  but  feminine  anger  is 
generally  too  violent  to  last  very  long,  and  it  generally  ends  in  a  paroxysm 
of  tears  followed  by  complete  nervous  prostration.    This  was  the  moment 
for  which  the  crafty  young  swain  was  eagerly  waiting,  and  he  held  his  con- 
solation in  reserve  for  the  occasion  when  there  would  be  some  chance  of  its 
being  accepted,  the  moment  when  Marthe's  grief -stricken  heart  would  give 
way.    Dugenet  relied,  moreover,  upon  the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which 
she  would  find  herself  after  her  reckless  flight,  and  he  knew  very  wTell  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  allowed  her  to  hasten  blindly  on  through  this  strange 
neighbourhood.    It  was  now  dark,  and  pedestrians  were  becoming  scanty. 
Sooner  or  later,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  would  emerge  from  her  hallucina- 
tion, and  perceive  that  she  was  a  long  distance  from  home.     To  whom 
then  would  she  turn  to  in  her  embarrassment  if  not  to  the  respectful  youn 
man  who  was  silently  following  her  ?    This  opinion  was  fully  verified,  an 
even  sooner  than  Charles  thought  probable.    After  twenty  minutes'  rapi 
walking,  the  girl  paused  and  began  to  look  around  her.    She  stood  at  th 
corner  of  a  badly  paved  and  ill-lighted  street,  with  a  high  wall  on  one  si 
and  on  the  other  a  long  row  of  houses  which  seemed  unoccupied,  so  gloom 
and  deserted  did  they  look. 
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Charles  hesitated  no  longer,  but  advancing  towards  the  young  girl  he 
said  m  an  insinuating  voice  :  "Pray,  mademoiselle,  don't  go  any  further 
I  beg  of  you.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  part  of  Paris  at  such  an  hour,  and 
some  misfortune  will  surely  happen  to  you.  I  am  here  to  protect  you  it 
is  true  ;  but  what  can  one  man  do  against  a  band  of  scoundrels  ?  "  ' 

m "  Who  gave  you  permission  to  follow  me?  "  asked  Mademoiselle  Mouli- 
nier,  drily. 

"Have  I  done  wrong  to  watch  over  you  in  the  agitated  condition  you 
have  been  m  since  that  unfortunate  meeting?"  persisted  Dugenet,  who 
had  profited  by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  draw  a  little  nearer  to 
his  companion. 

"I  need  no  one,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  tell  me  which  way  to  take  to 
reach  home.  J 

"We  are  a  long  distance  from  your  residence,  and  you  are  certainly  in 
no  condition  to  walk,  mademoiselle.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  a  cab- 
stand at  the  end  of  the  street.  Will  you  accept  my  arm  until  we  can  find 
a  cab  ?    1  deem  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  see  you  safely  home  " 

4  I  thank  you,  but  I  prefer  to  go  alone,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Mouiinier 
as  she  began  to  walk  in  the  direction  Charles  had  indicated 
L  however,  young  Dugenet  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  repulsed,  and  he 
followed  her  closely,  repeating  and  accentuating  his  offers  of  service  "  Do 
you  know  that  you  are  really  too  hard  upon  me,"  he  murmured,  "  when  all 
I  desire  is  to  please  you  ?  I  can  readily  understand  your  annoyance,  but 
confess  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  Monsieur  Gilbert  behaves  badly. 
.Oorne ,  mademoiselle,  be  reasonable,  and,  instead  of  visiting  this  gentleman's 
infidelity  upon  me,  allow  me  to  take  his  place  in  your  affections  " 
,  Charles  speedily  realised  that  he  was  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  for 
.Marthe  silenced  him  with  a  look  and  a  gesture  of  scorn,  and  then  hastened 
,on  without  deigning  to  give  him  any  other  response.  Dugenet  now  lost 
patience,  and  all  his  fine  projects  of  strategy  ended  in  smoke?  "  This  is  too 
much  this  time,  he  muttered,  angrily.  «  We  will  see."  And  as  Marthe 
began  to  run,  he  did  the  same. 

This  trial  of  speed  could  not  fail  to  end  disastrously  for  the  girl  who 
perceived  her  imprudence  only  too  soon,  for  she  was  scarcely  half-way  down 
the  street  when  her  breath  failed  her,  and  she  soon  drew  up  exhausted  : 
however,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  dart  under  a  gateway,  intending 
to  ring,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  refuge  in  the  house  it  led  to,  or  at  least  to 
bring  someone  to  her  assistance.  But  before  she  could  grasp  the  bell-knob 
Charles  seized  hold  of  her  arm.  «  No  folly,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  with 
all  his  natural  coarseness  of  manner.  <  <  It  isn't  worth  while  making  a  scene 
m  the  street.  You  will  be  no  better  off  if  you  succeed  in  having  us  both 
taken  to  the  station-house. " 

"Scoundrel!" 

Lal^T16'  ?°me  ;  1  v  U07  y0Ur  high  and  mi§hty  airs-  Bllt  take  my  advice, 
.  K!?  i  y°Ur  he*tenant  when  he  come*  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  and 
let  us  two  make  peace. 

LnmnHv  f°!.l0We<J  Up.th'S  Plef?nt, Proposal  with  an  attempt  which  was 
thT^l  yV  \  \  °P  t0  fcy ^  defender  who  providentially  appeared  upon 
m  r  •  a.S  y°Un.g  P^ne*  was  tryMg  to  slip  his  arm  round  Made- 
mo.selle  Mouiinier  s  waist,  he  received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  nape  of  the 
leek  which  sent  him  rolling  on  the  pavement. 

eJnflSmihi8  i°fj!some  Thrace,  had  scarcely  time  to  glance  at 
ler  preserver,  for  he  hurried  her  unresistingly  to  the  other  end  of  the  street 
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She  felt  that  she  could  trust  this  stranger,  and  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  escape  from  the  scoundrel  who  now  lay  prostrate 
in  the  gutter,  stunned  by  that  terrible  blow.  "Where  do  you  wish  to 
go,  madame?"  inquired  Dugenet's  conqueror,  when  they  had  reached  the 
cab-stand. 

Then,  and  for  the  first  time,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  turned  to  look  at 
the  man  upon  whose  arm  she  was  leaning.  He  was  of  medium  height,  but 
of  robust  appearance,  although  his  grey  hair  and  bent  shoulders  denoted 
advanced  age.  His  angular  face,  sunburnt  skin,  and  rather  heavy  gait, 
were  not  particularly  prepossessing ;  but  his  eyes  were  gentle,  and  though 
his  features  were  wanting  in  distinction,  they  denoted  honesty  and  kindness. 
His  garb  was  that  of  a  well-to-do  mechanic.  All  Marthe's  confidence 
instantly  returned  to  her.  "  I  should  like  to  return  home  to  the  house  of 
my  adoptive  father,  in  the  Rue  Bergere,"  she  murmured,  trying  to  regain 
breath. 

"  The  Rue  Bergere  is  a  long  distance  from  here,"  said  the  man,  "  and  it  j 
will  be  better  for  us  to  go  in  a  cab,  especially  as  that  rascal  may  take  it 
into  his  head  to  pursue  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  him  ;  but  I  also  wish  to  i 
thank  you,  sir." 

14  Get  in,  get  in,  madame,"  said  the  stranger,  brusquely.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  I  see  him  coming  now,  and  if  he  overtakes  us  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
pummel  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  scandal." 

It  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  Marthe  hastily  sprung  into  an  open 
victoria.    Her  preserver  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  gave  the  address  to 
the  driver,  who  started  off  his  horse  at  once.    "  I  greatly  regret  giving 
you  so  much  trouble,"  said  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  "  but  your  kindness  in  • 
accompanying  me  home  at  least  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  my  t 
gratitude — " 

"  You  don't  owe  me  any.  I  only  did  what  anyone  would  have  done  in  \ 
my  place." 

"  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  lost." 

"  No  danger  of  that.  The  scamp  wouldn't  have  got  off  so  easily  if  I  had 
not  been  desirous  of  avoiding  a  scandal  on  your  account,  but  if  he  ever 
comes  in  my  way  again — "  And  this  protector  of  outraged  innocence 
added,  in  a  milder  tone  :  "  It  is  true  that  I  should  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  him,  for  it  was  so  dark  in  that  wretched  street  that  I 
couldn't  see  his  face." 

i  1  You  had  followed  us  then  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  was  just  coming  out  of  my  house  two  doors  further  on,  and  I 
had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  the  street  than  I  overheard  your  conversation. 
Ah  !  I  arrived  just  in  time." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Marthe,  warmly,  "  you  have  just  done  me  a  service  which 
I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  my  father  will  certainly  reward." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  that.  I'm  pleased,  however,  to  know  that 
you  are  going  to  your  parents  ?  Seeing  you  with  a  fellow  who  looked  like 
a  student,  I  half  fancied  at  first  that  it  was  a  mere  lover's  quarrel." 

Marthe  blushed,  and  reflected  that  after  all  love  certainly  had  something 
to  do  with  the  adventure.  Her  protector's  coarse  frankness  somewhat  dis- 
concerted her,  so  that  she  made  no  reply,  and  as  he  showed  no  inclination 
to  ply  her  with  questions,  the  conversation  ceased,  not  another  word  being 
exchanged  until  the  vehicle  drew  up  in  tront  of  the  house  where  Jean-Marie 
resided.    By  a  lucky  chance,  Jean-Marie  was  standing  on  the  threshold, 
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engaged  in  drawing  on  his  gloves.  Marthe,  delighted  to  see  him  again, 
sprang  out,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  But  before  she  had  time  to 
introduce  him  to  her  defender,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  behind  sud- 
denly checked  her,  and  Hingant  hastily  pushed  her  aside  to  get  a  look  at 
the  person  who  had  given  vent  to  it.  "  Mathurin  !  "  exclaimed  the  magis- 
trate, as  soon  as  he  saw  the  features  of  his  ward's  companion. 
"Monsieur  Jean-Marie  !  "  murmured  the  other. 

"What  !  is  it  really  you,"  cried  M.  Hingant,  "you,  whom  I  supposed 
dead,  or  at  least  gone  off,  never  to  return  ?  " 

"You  see  that  I  am  alive,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  but—" 

"Do  you  know  that  you  acted  very  badly  after  poor  Lendan's  death? 
To  sail  off  in  your  boat  without  even  bidding  me  good-bye." 

"  It  was  not  you  that  I  fled  from.    It  was  from  those  rascally  heirs." 

"A  fine  reason  for  abandoning  your  native  land,  and  hiding  yourself  like 
a  criminal.  What  have  you  been  doing  during  the  six  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  you  disappeared  ?  " 

"He  has  saved  me,"  said  Marthe,  quietly,  extending  her  hand  to  the 
old  sailor. 

She  did  not  know  him— nor  did  she  understand  the  meaning  of  this  con- 
versation, in  which  the  stranger  was  questioned  respecting  facts  she  was 
ignorant  of,  but  her  heart  told  her  that  the  misdemeanours  of  her  generous 
defender  could  not  be  very  grave. 

"  Saved  you,  and  from  what  ?  "  repeated  M.  Hingant.  "  When  ?— where  ? 
What  has  occurred  ?  " 

Mathurin  Callec  looked  down,  and  made  no  reply ;  in  the  first  place 
because  he  was  not  naturally  boastful,  but  above  all,  because  he  feared  to 
make  some  misappropriate  remark.  The  situation  seemed  to  him  rather 
delicate,  for  he  had  never  seen  this  young  girl  before,  and  did  not  know 
how  she  stood  in  regard  to  M.  Hingant.  So  it  was  Marthe  who  explained 
the  matter.  *  He  came  to  my  assistance,"  she  said,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  man  I  hate  and  despise, 
Monsieur  Charles  Dugenet." 

u  ^hat !  he  dared'"  sighed  Jean-Marie,  in  consternation. 

„  SI?arleS  DuSengt  !  "  cried  Mathurin,  "  my  captain's  nephew  ! " 
The  same,  my  friend,"  said  Jean-Marie,  "but—" 
/'^'A?  had£nly  knownit!    Instead  of. stunning  him,  I  would  have 
strangled  him.    The  scoundrel  !— the  blackguard  !— the  rascal !  " 

fcuch  forcible  exclamations  would  eventually  draw  a  crowd,  for  this  scene 
was  taking  place  in  the  Rue  Bergere,  so  that  M.  Hingant  exclaimed  :  "Let 
us  go  m-doors.  ' 

No  urging  was  required  to  induce  compliance.  Marthe  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  Mathurin  Callec  was  anxious  to  have  a  private  talk  with  his  old 
master  s  friend  so  he  paid  and  dismissed  the  driver,  who  had  been  watching 
the  party  with  a  sneer  on  his  face.  Two  minutes  later  the  three  were 
seated  in  the  magistrate's  little  drawing-room— Marthe  silent  and  de- 
spondent, Hingant. all  in  a  flutter,  and  Mathurin  most  exasperated.  "Ah, 
lT^^Jfean"M^le,  hG  ?X(?]aimed>  "  1  always  told  you  that  those  fellows 
were  good  for  nothing,  and  that  the  captain  did  right  to  turn  them  out  of 

1  i  •  g  • t  1  7aS  Wel1  rid  0f  them'  and  yQt  here  1  find  one  of 
.hem  engaged  in  a  piece  of  rascality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  who  are 
lomg,  no  doubt,  even  worse. 


||  Alas  !  you  are  too  much  in  the  right,  and  I  confess—" 
1  don't  know  whether  this  young  lady  is  a  relative  of  ; 


yours,  but — " 
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"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  friend  who  is  dead,  and  I  love  her  as  if  she 
were  my  own  child.  " 

"  Then  it  was  fortunate  that  I  decided  to  go  out  and  smoke  my  pipe  in 
the  open  air." 

"  Well,  what  has  happened." 

Mathurin  was  about  to  describe  the  adventure,  but  Mademoiselle  Moulinier 
checked  him  by  a  gesture.  "  I  beg  that  you  will  leave  me  the  task  of  in- 
forming my  adoptive  father  of  what  happened  this  evening,"  she  said  hastily. 
"  I  will  do  so  later  on ;  for  just  now  I  need  quiet,  and  so  I  will  retire  to  the 
next  room  to  rest  a  little." 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  glance  addressed  to  M.  Hingant, 
who  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  insist,  and  the  young  girl  left  the  room  un- 
hindered. "  I  am  awfully  puzzled  about  all  this— my  head's  in  a  whirl," 
murmured  the  ex-magistrate,  "and  if  you  don't  assist  me  in  solving  the' 
mystery,  Mathurin,  I  really  think  I  shall  go  mad."  ] 

"  This  isn't  the  time  for  that,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  for  I  am  greatly  in, 
need  of  your  help,  and  our  meeting  in  Paris  is  certainly  providential." 

"But  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  brought  you  to  Paris?"  asked  M. 
Hingant. 

" 1  came  to  find  the  captain's  true  heiress,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie. 
"  What  do  you  say  ?    What  heiress  ?  "  exclaimed  M.  Hingant,  more  and' 
more  surprised. 

"  Ah,  that's  true.  I  forgot  that  you  didn't  know  ;  that  the  captain  didn  t 
tell  you  of  his  intentions." 

"  Well,  he  often  told  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  his  property  to  his. 
nephews,  and  I  even  tried  to  make  him  change  his  mind  on  the  subject."  j 

"Very  wrongly,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  for  his  idea  was  a  good  one,  but? 
I'm  afraid  he  followed  your  advice." 

"Explain  yourself,  Mathurin,  for  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  you: 
are  driving  at.  Can  Leridan  have  really  requested  you  to  find  the  person^ 
he  desired  to  make  his  legatee,  to  the  detriment  of  his  family?  " 

"  Quite  so.  He  requested  me  to  do  so,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  if  you 
have  a  moment  to  spare,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Go  on,  pray,  and  omit  nothing." 

"You  know,  of  course,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  that  my  poor  master  had 
full  confidence  in  me." 

"  And  he  was  quite  right." 

"  I  don't  say  the  contrarv,  for  I  would  have  thrown  myself  into  the  fire 
for  him,  and  he  knew  it.  That  is  why  he  gave  me  orders  concerning  what 
was  to  be  done  after  his  death,  and  he  knew  I  would  obey  them  as  implicitly 
as  I  had  obeyed  all  his  instructions  when  we  were  aboard  the  Ooeland. 
<  Mathurin,'  said  he  to  me,  '  when  I  expire,  my  rascally  nephews  will  com( 
aboard  ship  and  rummage  about  everywhere.  Keep  as  close  by  as  you  can. 
in  order  to  get  ahead  of  them  if  possible.  My  will  is  in  the  drawer  of  th( 
Chinese  cabinet  which  I  captured  near  Ferrol,  in  1809,  on  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  English  East  India  Company.'  " 

"  I  recollect  the  cabinet  well,"  muttered  Hingant,  "  it  was  in  the  roo 
where  he  kept  his  spy-glasses  and  sextants." 

"  That  was  it,"  replied  Mathurin.  "Well,  the  captain  told  me  to  op 
it,  as  soon  as  he  breathed  his  last,  to  take  the  will  and  keep  it  until  I  cou 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  heiress." 

"  Then,  he  left  his  property  to  a  woman  ?  "  inquired  the  old  magistrate, 
great  emotion. 
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u  Yes,  to  a  woman. " 

*'  Did  she  belong  to  Cancale  ?  " 

"No:  but  let  me  finish.  As  you  may  well  suppose,  on  the  day  the 
accident  happened,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  house  and  looking  for  the 
will  in  the  cabinet.  But  the  document  wasn't  there.  The  rascally  nephews 
had  been  ahead  of  me,  and  had  secured  it." 

M.  flingant  knew  what  to  think  on  this  point,  and  he  did  not  blame  the 
heirs  for  a  theft  for  which  he  alone  was  responsible ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  paper  upon  which  the  privateersman  had  traced  his 
last  wishes,  had  fallen  into  the  fire-place,  unless,  indeed,  Leridan  had 
changed  his  mind  at  the  last  moment.  This  supposition  consoled  him  a 
little,  and  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  it ;  but  he  did  not  take  time  to 
reflect  much  upon  the  matter,  for  he  wished  to  hear  the  remainder  of 
Mathurin 's  story.  "  What,  you  think  they  dared  to  abstract  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
feigning  astonishment. 

"  They  would  have  felt  no  scruple  about  burning  it,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Mathurin. 

"  But  under  those  circumstances,  your  duties  were  ended — you  had  nothing 
more  to  do." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  had  to  discover  the  captain's  heiress." 
But  what  good  would  that  do  if  the  will  was  destroyed  ?  " 

Mathurin  was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  he  could  only  find  an  evasive 
response.  "  Such  were  my  instructions,"  he  said  ;  "  besides,  I  had  an  idea 
of  my  own." 

(  "  Very  possibly  ;  but  all  this  does  not  explain  why  you  came  to  Paris." 
"To  find  the  heiress,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie." 
"  Then,  you  knew  she  was  there  ?  " 

"I  knew  that  as  well  as  many  other  things.  The  captain  told  me  all  he 
t  knew,"  said  Mathurin. 

"And  he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  to  a  stranger?  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable." 

"  No,  not  to  a  stranger  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  her  well,  although 
more  than  thirty  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  last  seen  her." 
"  But  he  must  at  least  have  heard  from  her  ?  " 
"Not  once." 

"  Written  to  her,  then  ?  " 

"No.  You  see,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  it's  quite  a  story.  I  am  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  swore  never  to  reveal  it  to  any  one  :  still 
1  am  going  to  tell  it  you  all  the  same." 

"Ithank  you  for  your  confidence  in  me,"  said  M.  Hingant,  "and  I 
promise  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent  it.  Besides  we  might  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  I  might  tell  vou 
various  things  you  don't  know." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  began  Mathurin,  "you  have,  perhaps, 
not  forgotten  that  my  master  once  made  a  journey  to  Paris." 

"I  recollect  very  well  that  Meriadec's  journey  was  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood It  took  place  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Leridan  returned 
to  Lancale  near  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1815.  I  always  thought  that  he 
bad  gone  to .offer  his  services  to  Napoleon,  in  case  of  a  maritime  war  with 
England.  The  old  privateersman  remembered  his  former  deeds  of  prowess, 
and  wished — "  1  ' 

"  I  thought  so  at  first,  myself,"  said  Mathurin,  "  but  later  on  I  learned, 
or  rattier  1  guessed,  the  real  reason.    The  captain  was  often  gloomy,  very 
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gloomy  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  times  he  forgot  to  smoke  his  pipe  or 
swear  about  his  sisters  whose  conduct  wasn't  to  his  liking.  I  said  to  my-  * 
self  :  *  There  must  be  some  sentiment  under  all  this.'  He  was  still  quite  a 
young  man  then,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  think  of  marrying. 
At  last  I  recollected  that  he  had  often  visited  the  other  side  of  the  bay — 
between  Granville  and  Regenville,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  A  man  who 
had  been  mate  on  board  the  Goeland  had  settled  in  a  village  there,  and 
a  month  seldom  passed  without  he  and  the  captain  drinking  a  glass  of  grog 
together. " 

4 'Yes,  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  that ;  but  what  connection  did  you 
see  between  these  visits  to  an  old  comrade  and — " 

4 *  Well,  this  :  the  mate  of  the  Goeland  had  adopted  an  orphan.  When 
I  say  an  orphan,  it's  only  a  figure  of  speech  ;  for  the  child  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  her  parents  as  she  had  been  found  one  morning  in  a  ditch  on  the 
road  to  Coutances. " 

44  How  old  was  she  in  1814  ?  " 

"  Only  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the  most,  but  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  sweet- 
tempered,  and  well  educated.  It  was  the  sister  of  our  mate  who  found  her 
and  brought  her  up  as  her  own  child." 

"  And  M^riadec  fell  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  can  swear  to  that,  for  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  think- 
ing of  her. " 

"But  what  prevented  him  from  marrying  her  ?  " 

"  What  ?  The  fiend  that  turns  the  heads  of  all  young  girls,  I  suppose. 
She  liked  the  captain,  but,  perhaps,  she  thought  him  too  old.  At  all  events, 
she  decamped  one  day  without  giving  any  one  the  slightest  warning,  indeed 
merely  leaving  a  letter  in  which  she  said  that  she  was  going  to  Paris." 

"  What,  alone?" 

"  Some  folks  said  that  she  had  followed  a  commercial  traveller  ;  others, 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  capital  through  ambition  to  seek  her  fortune.  No 
one  ever  knew  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  however,  but  it  broke  the 
heart  of  our  poor  mate,  for  he  died  of  grief  less  than  three  months  after- 
wards. " 

"And  how  about  M^riadec  ?  " 

"The  captain?    Ah,  it  troubled  him  in  a  different  manner.    He  flew 
into  a  furious  rage,  and  immediately  started  off  for  Paris." 
"  Where  he  found  her  ?  " 

"  I  won't  say  so  as  he  never  told  me  so,  but  I  think  that  he  did  meet  her 
there  ;  for  he  remained  away  for  six  months,  and  when  he  returned  he  was 
so  changed  that  no  one  would  have  recognized  him. " 

4  4  But  you  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  he  had  spoken  to  you  about 
his  will,  and  it  is  evident  that  you  suppose  it  was  made  in  this  person's 
favour.  It  isn't  at  all  likely  then  that  during  the  thirty-three  years  that 
elapsed  between  his  return  and  his  death,  he  failed  to  make  some  allusion 
to  this  affair." 

44  Such  confessions  are  all  very  well  for  soldiers,  but  when  a  man  has 
commanded  the  Goeland  he  doesn't  tell  his  heart  troubles  to  an  old 
sailor  like  me.  All  I  know  is  that  the  captain  intended  to  disinherit  his 
nephews,  and  leave  his  whole  property  to  a  lady  in  Paris.  It  was  for 
her  that  he  put  money  by.  I  am  sure  of  this  for  he  said  it  to  me  a  hundred 
times,  and  certainly  one  needn't  be  very  shrewd  to  guess  that  this  lady 
was  his  old  sweetheart." 

4  4  That  seems  only  too  probable ;  but,  cautious  as  M^riadec  was,  still 
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when  he  instructed  you  to  search  for  this  legatee,  he  must  have  given 
you  some  idea  where  you  would  be  likely  to  find  her." 

"  Yes,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  then  told  me  I  could  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  her  by  applying  to  the  porter  of  a  house  in  which  she 
had  resided  here  in  Paris,  and  that  I  should  find  her  name  in  his  will." 

"  And  the  will  having  disappeared,  you  fancy  this  name  must  be  that  of 
the  mate's  adopted  daughter." 

"  Certainly." 

"And  what  was  that  girl's  name?"  inquired  M.  Hingant  in  great 
emotion. 

"Marie  Brelial,"  was  Porpoise's  prompt  response. 

M.  Hingant  turned  pale  on  hearing  the  name  which  reminded  him  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  he  had  assumed  by  retaining  the  will.  Still,  the  in- 
formation he  had  just  received  was  somewhat  reassuring.  The  young  girl, 
who  had  probably  fled  from  home  like  an  adventuress,  could  certainty  not 
have  been  worthy  of  the  paternal  affection  of  the  seaman  who  had  protected 
her,  or  of  Meriadec's  love.  It  therefore  seemed  that  Jean-Marie  would  not 
have  cause  to  repent  having  refused  to  despoil  the  natural  heirs  to  enrich 
the  mysterious  legatee.  However  this  was  not  a  time  to  indulge  in  reflec- 
tions, so  the  ex-magistrate  eagerly  resumed  the  examination  to  which  he 
was  subjecting  old  Porpoise.  "  Marie  Br6hal,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully. 
"  How  did  the  child  bear  this  name  ?  " 

_ "  She  derived  it  from  the  town  of  Brehal,  a  couple  of  leagues  from  Gran- 
ville. She  was  found  on  the  public  highway,  only  a  short  distance  from 
Brelial,  where  the  mate  resided." 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  obtain  information  concerning 
her  there  ?  "  said  M.  Hingant,  thoughtfully. 

"  After  thirty-three  years  !  Oh,  dear  !  no,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie.  Every 
one  who  knew  her  there  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  I  went  there  ex- 
pressly before  coming  here  ;  but  when  I  made  inquiries  no  one  even  knew 
whom  I  was  speaking  of." 

"Yes;  the  living  soon  forget  the  dead.  But  did  you  imagine  you 
would  be  any  more  fortunate  in  Paris  ?  I  am  surprised  that  you  decider! 
to  undertake  the  search,  especially  without  consulting  me." 

"Really,  Monsieur  Jean -Marie,  I  didn't  reflect  much  on  the  matter. 
When  I  was  on  the  Gotland  and  the  captain  said  to  me  :  *  Porpoise,  head 
her  south,  southwest,'  I  never  troubled  myself  to  find  out  why  he  wanted  it 
done,  but  simply  obeyed  orders.  This  is  a  similar  case.  Monsieur  Lendan 
said  to  me  :    *  Go  to  Paris.'    So  I'm  here." 

"But  in  Heaven's  name,  my  friend,  how  did  you  manage  to  make  this 
long  journey— you  who  had  no  resources?  If  you  had  applied  to  me  I 
would  willingly  have  helped  you  ;  besides,  your  long  stay  in  a  city  like 
this,  where  living  is  so  dear,  must  have  cost  a  deal  of  money." 

"I  did  not  inform  you  of  my  plans,  Mousieur  Jean-Marie,  because  I 
knew  you  would  try  to  dissuade  me  from  carrying  them  into  execution, 
lhose  rascally  nephews  had  got  you  well  under  their  thumbs— I  mean  no 
onence— and  you  would  have  been  afraid  of  injuring  or  offending  them  " 
inis  time  Hingant  blushed,  for  he  knew  that  Mathurin  spoke  the  truth 
and.  his  own  eyes  were  now  open.  "So  that  is  why  I  decided  to  leave 
without  saying  anything  to  any  one,"  resumed  the  old  seaman.  "I  had  not 
a  penny,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  died  of  hunger  than  profit  by 
the  oner  of  that  scoundrel,  Francois,  the  schoolmaster.  The  Goeland, 
however,  was  mzae,  for  the  captain  had  really  given  her  to  me  during  his  life- 
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time,  and  I  could  do  what  I  liked  with  her  ;  so  one  evening  I  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  cautiously  away,  tacking  round  about  Chausey,  for  I  sus- 
pected that  that  rascal  Le  Planchais  was  watching  me." 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  that  he  was  out  at  sea  on  the  night  of  your  departure, 
and  that  some  accident  happened  to  him." 

"  Ah  !  if  he  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  served  as  food  for  the 
crabs,  it  wouldn't  have  grieved  me  much.  Indeed,  it  wasn't  my  fault — But 
enough.  I  will  return  to  my  story.  I  had  a  fair  wind  and  a  good  sea  and 
on  the  third  day  I  reached  Plymouth.  I  knew  the  place,  for  I  had  once 
spent  six  months  there  as  a  prisoner  on  the  hulks,  from  which  I  was  released 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  I  also  knew  that  the  English  were 
always  ready  to  profit  by  a  good  bargain.  I  found  a  man  who  did  a  bit  of 
smuggling  and  who  wasn't  inclined  to  be  too  particular,  and  I  sold  him  the 
Gotland  for  half  its  value.  I  didn't  like  letting  her  go,  for  I  prized  her  highly 
as  she  was  a  present  from  the  captain — " 

"  Finish  your  story,  my  friend,"  interrupted  M.  Hingant,  who  was  eager 
to  avoid  digressions  and  learn  what  Porpoise  had  been  doing  in  Paris. 

"  Oh  !  I  sha'n't  be  long.  I  went  to  Southampton,  where  I  took  the  boat 
for  Havre,  and  from  Havre  I  came  straight  here." 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  address  Meriadec  had  given  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  lost  no  time  in  doing  that." 

"  Where  was  the  house  which  Marie  Brehal  had  lived  in  ?  " 

"  In  the  Rue  du  Mouton  near  the  Place  de  Greve." 

"  Well,  what  were  you  told  there  ?  " 

"I  couldn't  find  either  the  house  or  the  street." 

"Why  was  that?" 

"  Everything  had  been  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  Place.  Paris  has 
changed  considerably  since  1815,  as  you  can  readily  understand.  The 
captain  hadn't  thought  of  that. " 

' '  And  no  one  could  give  you  any  information  ?  " 

"  I  questioned  the  neighbours,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me.  I  went  to 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  but  everyone  took  me  for  a  fool ;  and  for  a  time 
I  feared  the  police  were  going  to  arrest  me,  to  teach  me  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  that  didn't  concern  me,  so  they  said.  They  pretended  there  were 
politics  in  the  matter." 

"  So  you  renounced  the  search  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  took  a  furnished  room  and  fed  at  a  cheap  eating- 
house,  for  I  wished  to  make  my  money  last  as  long  as  possible,  as  I  still 
hoped  that  some  day  or  other  I  should  hear  of  Marie  Br6hal. " 

"  That  was  pure  folly." 

'*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  I  couldn't  go  back  to  Cancale 
and  see  those  scoundrels  in  possession  of  the  captain's  property.  The  sight 
would  have  killed  me,  or  rather  I  believe  I  should  have  finished  by  killing 
them.  I  preferred  to  remain  here  where  no  one  knew  me  ;  and  you  see  I 
was  right  in  doing  so,  as  I  have  found  you,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  my  friend,  and  yet — " 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  also  found  one  of  the  rascals  that  Monsieur 
Leridan  detested  so  much,  but  the  thought  of  the  blow  I  gave  that  scamp 
Dugenet  consoles  me  a  little.  So  the  fellow  has  come  to  play  the  beau  in 
Paris  ?  " 

* '  Alas  !  yes,"  sighed  M.  Hingant. 

"  And  the  others,  Mathilde  and  Dolley,  the  schoolmaster,  and  that 
villain,  Le  Planchais  ?  " 
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"  They  have  all  established  themselves  here  ;  and  they  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  doing  so." 

"  Well,  I  say  so  much  the  better  ;  for  if  I  chance  to  meet  them,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  to  them." 

"  Do  you  dislike  them  so  much  then  ?  " 

"  Do  I  dislike  them  so  much  !  Ah  !  I  would  willingly  give  all  the 
money  that  remains  from  the  sale  of  the  Goeland  to  wring  their  necks — the 
neck  of  one  of  them  in  particular." 

"  Which  one,  and  why  ?  " 

"  Jacques  !    Because  he  murdered  the  captain." 

"Mathurin,  pray,  pray  be  careful  what  you  say.  Jacques  is  capable  of 
very  wicked  deeds,  as  I  know  only  too  well ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  impute 
his  uncle's  death  to  him,  when  every  one  knows  that  my  unfortunate  friend 
perished  by  accident !  " 

"  I  know  what  I  say.  Jacques  sawed  the  beams  that  supported  the  plat- 
form, and  I  have  proof  of  it,  for  I  found  some  of  them  the  next  morning 
among  the  rocks." 

Hingant  was  about  to  protest,  but  the  recollection  of  M.  Moulinier's 
murder  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  he  did  not  insist  on  the  point. 
"Listen,  Mathurin,"  he  remarked,  after  a  little  reflection,  ' '  I  think,  with 
you,  now,  that  perhaps  poor  Leridan  would  have  done  as  well  to  bequeath 
his  property  to  others  than  his  lawful  heirs,  for  wealth  has  ruined  them. 
But  he  must  certainly  have  changed  his  intentions  towards  the  close  of  life, 
for  the  will  had  disappeared.  Have  you  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
changed  his  mind  ?  " 

"No ;  that  is  three  days  before  his  death,  he  told  me  that  he  intended 
to  draw  up  another  will,  and  intrust  it  to  you  to  keep.  But  it  was  not  to 
enrich  his  relatives ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  including  in  it  complete 
information  concerning  Marie  Brelial,  and  of  bequeathing  a  legacy  to  me 
and  another  to  you." 

"Ah,  I  understand  now!"  exclaimed  the  old  magistrate,  "  Meriadec 
.  began  by  throwing  the  first  will  into  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  didn't 
,  have  time  to  write  a  second  one." 

"  The  ashes — on  the  hearth  !    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"Nothing,  my  friend,  nothing,"  stammered  M.  Hingant,  regretting  the 
remark  he  had  unwittingly  made  in  a  moment  of  intense  excitement. 
Then,  to  divert  his  companion's  attention,  he  added  :  "But  as  the  will  is 
lost,  why  do  you  continue  your  search  for  Marie  Br6hal  ?  Even  if  you 
succeeded  in  finding  her,  you  could  not  place  her  in  possession  of  the 
captain's  property. " 

"Not  of  the  land,  unfortunately,  nor  of  his  home  either,  but  of  the  rest 
of  the  property." 

Hingant  was  about  to  ask  Mathurin  what  he  meant  by  these  words,  when, 
to  his  very  great  surprise,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown 
violently  open. 


XX. 

Hingant  and  Mathurin  both  turned  round  and  beheld  a  person  whom  they 
little  expected  to  see.  The  visitor  who  had  entered  so  abruptly  was  none 
other  than  Francois  Dolley.  Old  Porpoise  no  sooner  perceived  him  than  he 
sprang  up  and  rushed  towards  him  with  clenched  fists  and  inflamed  face, 
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peaceable  Jean-Marie  barely  having  time  to  fling  himself  between  the  sea- 
man and  the  ex-schoolmaster.  Ten  seconds  later,  Dolley  would  have 
measured  his  length  upon  the  floor,  as  his  cousin  Charles  had  measured  his 
upon  the  pavement  an  hour  before.  "No  violence  under  my  roof,"  said 
Hingant,  firmly. 

Mathurin  stepped  back,  growling  like  a  dog  prevented  by  his  master 
from  springing  on  a  stranger.  As  for  Francois,  he  sank  upon  a  chair  tremb- 
ling with  fright.  Marthe's  protector  was  in  no  laughing  mood,  and  yet  he 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling,  as  he  beheld  Dolley's  pitiful  plight.  The 
latter's  face  was  haggard,  his  coat  torn  and  covered  with  dust — in  short, 
he  looked  very  much  like  a  man  who  has  just  escaped  from  prison,  or  some 
asylum.  Moreover,  one  of  the  glasses  was  missing  from  his  gold  spectacles, 
so  that  his  near-sighted  eyes  had  a  most  peculiar  expression.  "  Where  do 
you  come  from  in  such  a  state  as  this,  Francois  ? "  inquired  Jean-Marie. 
Francois'  only  reply  was  a  groan.  "I  have  been  to  your  house  a  dozen 
times  during  the  past  fortnight,"  continued  Hingant,  "  and  no  one  could 
tell  me  what  had  become  of  you.  I  thought  that  you  had,  perhaps,  decided 
to  return  to  Cancale." 

"Cancale!"  muttered  the  former  schoolmaster ;  "ah!  Monsieur  Jean- 
Marie,  no  one  will,  perhaps,  ever  see  me  there  again." 

"  Why  not,  my  friend  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  would  be  much  better  off  in 
Brittany  than  in  Paris." 

"  But  what  should  I  do  in  Brittany,  now  that  I  am  ruined?"  moaned 
Dolley,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

"Ruined!  What  do  you  mean?  What  has  happened  to  you?  But 
first  of  all,  tell  me  where  you  have  come  from." 

"  Out  of  a  cellar,  Monsieur  Jean -Marie." 

"What  is  this  joke?" 

"I  am  not  joking,  unfortunately;  but  I  have  only  my  deserts  for 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  that  rascal,  Jacques." 

"Jacques!"  roared  Mathurin  Callec.  "Where  is  he?  so  that  I  may 
strangle  him." 

Hingant  silenced  the  seaman  with  a  gesture,  and  then  said  gently: 
"  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  Francois,  for  you  really  frighten  me." 

"  It  was  in  trying  to  do  you  a  service  that  my  misfortunes  befel  rne," 
moaned  Dolley.  "  After  the  scene  I  witnessed  at  Mathilde's,  I  wished  to 
relieve  you  of  Le  Planchais — to  get  him  out  of  Paris — so  I  went  to  the 
house  where  he  was  hiding  ;  and  I  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  city  that 
same  evening,  when  the  police  arrived  to  arrest  him.  We  fled,  and,  in 
doing  so,  fell  into  a  cellar  through  a  trap-door,  which  the  landlord  had 
forgotten  to  close. " 

"  Good  heavens  !  How  fortunate  that  you  were  not  injured  seriously 
But  you  did  not  remain  in  this  cellar  for  a  fortnight  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  taken  from  it  this  morning." 

"  But  this  story  is  absurd.    You  would  have  died  of  starvation  befo 
now." 

"  There  were  some  provisions  in  the  cellar.  I  ate  and  Jacques  drank." 
"  And  who  restored  you  to  liberty  ? " 

"  The  police,  who  decided  rather  late  in  the  day  that  they  ought  to  ma 
a  more  complete  search  through  the  house." 

"  Then  Le  Planchais  is  in  prison  ?  "  asked  Jean-Marie. 
"  He  is  dead,"  was  Dolley's  reply. 
"Dead  drunk?" 
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"No;  dead." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  I  only  wish  he  had  died  by  my  hand,"  cried  old 
Porpoise. 

' '  How  terrible  !  "  said  Hingant,  although  in  his  secret  heart  he  could 
net  feel  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the  richly-deserved  punishment  of  M. 
Meulinier's  assassin.  "  But  you,  Francois,  are  at  least  safe  ;  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  advice — " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  the  best  advice  won't  enable  me  to  recover 
whit  those  rascals  have  stolen  from  me,"  rejoined  the  ex-schoolmaster,  in  a 
whining  voice. 

"What  rascals?" 

"Messrs.  Galmard  and  Billebaude.  They  have  fled  with  the  money  I 
confided  to  them." 

"What !  Galmard,  my  old  schoolfellow  !  What  is  this  you  are  telling 
me? — some  joke,  no  doubt." 

"My  only  hope  is  in  you  now,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  rejoined  Dolley, 
dolefully. 

"  I  certainly  won't  abandon  you,  but — " 

"You  promised  me  a  large  sum  if  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  certain  book 
which  contained  information  that  would  enable  that  young  lady  to  recover 
her  father's  property." 

"  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  such  a  promise,"  said  Hingant, 
who  was  greatly  excited  ;  "  still  I  am  certainly  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  the  volume.    But  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  you  are  aiming  at  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  know  where  your  book  is,"  replied  Francois,  with 
wonderful  assurance. 

"  You  knew  where  the  book  was,  and  you  did  not  tell  me  !  "  exclaimed 
i  Hingant,  in  a  somewhat  indignant  tone  of  voice. 

"I  have  come  here  now  for  that  express  purpose,"  replied  Dolley,  quite 
j  unabashed. 

"Then  speak;  speak  quickly,  my  dear  Francois,"  said  Jean-Marie, 
quivering  with  agitation.  "  Ah,  my  friend,  you  restore  me  to  life  ;  for  I 
was  really  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  learn  the  secret  upon 
which  depends  the  happiness  of  a  young  girl  whom  I  love  like  my  own 
child." 

"Her  happiness  and  her  fortune,  eh,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie  ?  That  is  why 
I  hope  you  will  acknowledge  the  service  I  render  you,  and  assist  me  in 
escaping  from  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  I  find  myself." 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  better  ;  but  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  asked 
M.  Hingant. 

"Repay  the  money  which  that  rascal  Galmard  has  stolen  from  me,"  was 
Dolley's  answer. 

"But  I  am  not  rich.  I  think  you  told  me  that  the  amount  was  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.    That  is  a  very  large  sum — " 

"  Which  would  not  be  missed  from  the  young  lady's  fortune,"  insinuated 
the  ex-schoolmaster. 

"Don't  promise,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  cried  Mathurin.  "Dolley  is 
ruined.  I  see  it.  It  is  only  what  he  deserves,  and  if  you  set  him  on  his 
feet  again — " 

Again  Hingant  silenced  the  seaman  with  a  gesture  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
Dolley,  he  said  in  a  tone  which  admitted  of  no  reply  :  "  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  make  any  such  promise  without  consulting  Mademoiselle  Moulinier, 
and  especially  without  knowing  the  value  of  her  father's  estate ;  still,  I 
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think  I  can  safely  say  to  you  that  her  gratitude  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  fortune  she  receives,  thanks  to  your  exertions.  However, 
you  ought  not  to  set  a  price  on  a  good  action." 

Francois  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  the  vile  feelings  which  rent  his  mer- 
cenary soul  could  be  plainly  read  upon  his  face.  44  I  should  have  preferred 
a  stipulated  amount,"  he  stammered  ;  44  but  I  can  trust  you.  I  am  sure  vou 
would  not  deceive  a  poor  devil  like  me." 

44  I  have  never  deceived  any  one,"  said  M.  Hingant,  peremptorily, 
44  That  is  more  than  you  can  say,  low  cur  that  you  are  !  "  growled 
Porpoise. 

44  Well,  I  will  risk  it,"  continued  Francois. 

"Then  where  is  the  book?"  asked  M.  Hingant,  coldly.  Dolley's 
avarice  had  fairly  disgusted  him. 

44  Ah  !  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  it ;  and,  as  for  getting  it  from 
Galmard— " 

44  What !  from  Galmard  ?    Did  he  have  it  ?  " 

44  Yes,  and  he  has  it  still.    The  old  Jew  who  purchased  it  at  the  auction- 
room  only  acted  in  compliance  with  your  old  schoolfellow's  orders." 
44  The  scoundrel  !  " 

"Ah  !  you  may  well  call  him  a  scoundrel  !    He  has  stolen  my  hundred 
thousand  francs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  he  got  out  of  that  brute,  , 
Jacques." 

* 4  So  he  fleeced  him,  too.  That  is  good  !  "  muttered  the  old  sailor,  rubbing  , 
his  hands. 

44  But  as  for  the  trick  he  intended  to  play  on  you,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  . 
and  the  young  lady,"  continued  Dolley,  44  that  won't  succeed  ;  I  could  not 
obtain  possession  of  the  book,  but  I  managed  to  read  the  title." 

44  And  what  was  it  ?  "  the  magistrate  asked,  with  nervous  impatience.  j 

44  The  Encyclopedia,  volume  IX." 

44  Wait  for  a  moment  and  let  me  run  to  the  National  Library  in  the  \ 
Rue  de  Richelieu,"  exclaimed  Hingant,  springing  to  his  feet,  in  great  \ 
excitement. 

44  It  is  closed  at  this  hour  ;  besides,  you  need  not  take  the  trouble,  for  I  j 
never  do  anything  by  halves  when  I  wish  to  oblige  a  friend,"  said  Dolley,  < 
almost  pompously. 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  ex-magistrate. 

44 1  mean,"  replied  Dolley,  44  that  I  have  not  been  wasting  my  time  since 
the  morning,  as  you  yourself  may  judge.  It  was  fully  ten  o'clock  when  the 
police  released  me  from  my  cellar  prison  ;  and,  as  you  will  readily  under- 
stand, it  was  necessary  for  me  to  satisfy  them  that  I  was  in  no  way  impli- 
cated in  the  shooting  affair  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle.  By  noon, 
I  had  learned  that  my  misfortune  was  complete,  for  I  went  to  the  Rue  des 
Canettes,  after  calling  at  the  Rue  de  Clery,  and  I  ascertained  that  both  the 
lawyer  and  his  partner  had  disappeared.  Any  one  else  would  have  hastened 
home  to  weep  over  his  fate  ;  but  I  thought  of  a  worthy  man  to  whom  I 
could  render  a  great  service,  and,  without  losing  a  moment,  I  hastened  out 
in  pursuit  of  volume  IX.  of  the  Encyclopedia. " 

44 Did  you  find  it?  "  asked  M.  Hingant,  eagerly. 

44  It  wasn't  an  easy  matter.    The  public  libraries  would  not  consent 
lend  it  to  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  apply  at  various  book  shops,  which  I  did/ 

44  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Francois,"  said  M.  Hingant,  in  his  emotion. 

44  Well,  even  at  the  shops,  I  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Some  did 
not  have  the  work  ;  others  asked  prices  that  I  was  unable  to  pay.  Finally 
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I  found  a  bookseller  who,  on  receiving  a  deposit  of  one  hundred  francs — all 
I  had  about  me — consented  to  lend  me  volume  IX.  until  to-morrow." 
"  Where  is  it,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"Here,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  unbuttoning  his  overcoat. 

Neither  Hingant  nor  Mathurin  had  noticed  the  strange  corpulence  which 
Dolley  had  acquired  ;  his  captivity  seemed  to  have  fattened  him.  How- 
ever, his  obesity  was  only  fictitious,  for  it  vanished  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn 
the  precious  volume  IX.  from  his  bosom.  By  concealing  it  in  this  way,  be- 
tween his  shirt  and  his  waistcoat,  he  had  contemplated  producing  a  grand 
effect,  and  the  fact  is,  his  premeditated  surprise  proved  a  success.  Placid 
Jean-Marie,  suddenly  forsaking  his  accustomed  calmness,  rushed  up  to 
Francois  and  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hands. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  promise,"  cried  Dolley,  as  the  old  magistrate 
hastened  with  his  prize  to  a  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  As  soon 
as  he  was  installed  there,  Hingant  drew  from  his  pocket-book  the  paper 
which  the  late  M.  Moulinier  had  covered  with  figures,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  encyclopedia  with  feverish  eagerness. 

The  old  seaman,  who  understood  nothing  whatever  of  this  scene,  watched 
the  movements  of  his  captain's  friend  with  wondering  eyes,  and  began  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.  Jean-Marie  had  seized  hold  of  a  pen  and 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  he  noted  down  the  words  as  he  found 
them  in  the  book.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  he  employed  the  method  which 
his  ex-friend  Gaimard  had  indicated  to  him.  The  operation  was  not  extra- 
ordinary in  itself,  but  the  further  M.  Hingant  proceeded  with  his  task  the 
more  excited  he  became.  Mathurin  saw  him  throw  up  his  hands  and  heard 
him  ejaculate  strangely  over  each  new  discovery.  The  fact  that  his  face 
gradually  became  more  and  more  radiant  reassured  the  old  sailor  a  little  ; 
but,  after  asking  himself  over  and  over  again  what  it  all  meant,  he  at  last 
began  to  think  that  the  schoolmaster  was  trying  to  play  another  of  his 
tricks.  So  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  near  the  window,  and 
then  whispered  grimly  in  his  ear  :  *  Beware,  if  you  are  trying  to  fool  us, 
my  boy  !  " 

"I  trying  to  fool  you,  Monsieur  Callec  ?  Such  a  thing  as  that  is  very  far 
indeed  from  my  thoughts,"  sighed  Dolley. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Porpoise,  "I  don't  know  what's  in  the  book  which 
you  have  just  sold  to  Monsieur  Hingant ;  but  if  it  is  anything  in  it  that 
will  injure  him  or  the  young  lady,  I  warn  you  that  you  will  only  leave  this 
house  with  your  ribs  broken." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Monsieur  Callec — " 

"Don't  swear,  but  remember  Chausey.  That  night  I  could  have  sent 
you  and  your  scoundrel  of  a  cousin  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  single 
stroke  of  an  oar.  It  seems  that  that  dirty  dog,  Jacques,  has  met  with  his 
deserts  ;  but  I  am  still  here  to  give  you  yours,  if  you  don't  walk  straight. " 

"Good  heavens  !  do  you  really  hate  us  so  much  ?  " 

"  Dare  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 

"  I  need  not,  for  I  see  that  you  do  only  too  well ;  but,  really,  I  don't 
know  why." 

"Because  the  captain  left  you  only  his  curse,  because  you  have  stolen 
his  property,  because  you  are  all  scoundrels." 

"The  others  may  be,  Monsieur  Callec,  but  I'm  not.  Ah,  I  loved  my 
poor  dear  uncle  well,"  said  Dolley  hypocritically. 

"  Restore  his  property,  if  you  loved  him  so  well — the  property  he  would 
have  left  to  the  town-poor  had  he  imagined  you  would  have  claimed  it." 
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44  Alas  !  my  good  Monsieur  Callec,  we  are  the  ones  who  will  soon  be 
paupers.  My  farms  are  mortgaged  now  for  more  than  half  their  value  ; 
Charles  is  terribly  in  debt,  I  know  ;  Mathilde  is  spending  all  her  money  in 
fine  clothes,  and  won't  have  a  penny  by  the  end  of  the  year.  As  for  Le 
Planchais'  property,  we  shall  derive  no  benefit  from  that,  for  he  has  signed 
it  all  away  with  blank  promissory  notes.  God  knows  what  Galmard  will 
have  done  with  them." 

44  Ah!  so  you  have  already  squandered  the  property  the  captain  saved 
for  the  person  we  are  now  looking  for,"  cried  old  Porpoise,  frantic  with 
rage.    44  And  you  think  you'll  get  off  scot  free?" 

He  was  already  lifting  the  same  ponderous  fist  which  had  well-nigh 
crushed  Dugenet,  and  cousin  Francois  was  in  imminent  peril,  when  M. 
Hingant  intervened,  exclaiming  as  he  brandished  the  paper  on  which  he 
had  noted  down  his  translation.  44 1  have  found  it,  my  friends;  I  have 
found  it  1 " 

4 4 Found  what?"  exclaimed  Mathurin,  forgetting  to  strike,  so  great  was 
his  stupefaction. 

44 The  property!  the  estate!  The  secret  is  now  in  that  dear  child's 
hands."  And  opening  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  he  called:  4'Marthe, 
Marthe,  come  quickly.    We  are  saved  !  " 

Some  seconds  elapsed  before  his  adopted  daughter  responded  to  his  call. 
Dolley  turned  pale,  and  Mathurin  was  still  as  bewildered  as  ever.  Finally, 
the  orphan  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  She  seemed  to  be  greatly 
agitated,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  weeping  ;  but,  on  perceiv- 
ing Dolley,  she  instantly  assumed  the  cold  grave  expression  habitual  to  her 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  44  Did  you  call  me, 
sir  ?  "  she  asked,  addressing  M.  Hingant. 

44  Ah,  my  child,  we  are  on  the  track  at  last.  It  is  a  miracle — a  true 
miracle;  and  it  is  to  our  dear  Francois  that  we  owe  it,"  said  good  Jean-Marie, 
quite  losing  his  head  in  his  delight. 

44 1  don't  know  to  what  miracle  you  allude,  but  I  expect  no  favours  from 
that  gentleman,"  said  the  girl  rather  scornfully. 

44  But  I  expect  a  handsome  reward  from  you,  mademoiselle,"  Dolley  re- 
torted with  rare  impudence. 

44  Explain  this  enigma,  if  you  please,"  said  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  turn- 
ing to  the  old  magistrate. 

44 1  ought  to  have  begun  by  doing  so,  I  confess,"  said  Hingant,  44  but  I 
was  so  delighted.  Think  of  it ;  I  have  just  found  your  father's  will;  here, 
in  this  big  book,  is  an  explanation  of  the  paper  written  in  cipher,  which  we 
found  in  the  secret  drawer  on  the  day  we  visited  the  apartments  on  the 
Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle." 

44  Is  it  possible  ?  "  muttered  Marthe,  who  had  become  very  pale. 

44  It's  certain,  I  have  just  deciphered  it  myself.  Read,"  said  Hingant, 
handing  her  the  sheet  upon  which  he  had  just  jotted  down  the  words  in 
the  order  they  occurred. 

The  orphan  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  her  cheeks 
became  still  paler  as  she  read  the  contents.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
impression  should  be  one  of  pain  on  reading  the  singular  instructions  which 
M.  Moulinier  had  couched  in  such  dry,  and  almost  insulting  terms.  J ean- 
Marie  became  conscious,  though  not  until  it  was  too  late,  that  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  to  spare  her  this  sorrow,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
44  The  concluding  sentences,  my  dear  child  ;  read  the  concluding  sentences 
aloud.' 
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Marthe  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  began  to  slowly  read  the 
words  which  had  so  excited  Galmard,  when  he  deciphered  them  :  "  '  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  will  now  pass  to  a  subject  which  affects  you  more  particu- 
larly, and  I  am  willing  to  point  out  to  you  the  means  of  establishing  your 
claim  to  the  very  large  inheritance  to  which  you  may  some  day  become 
entitled.'  " 

"  The  very  large  inheritance  !  "  repeated  Dolley  in  ecstasy.  "  Do  vyou 
hear  that,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  large  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  amounts  to 
one  or  more  millions.  I'm  sure  of  it,  and  it  is  to  me,  mademoiselle,  that 
you  will  owe  it ;  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  reward  my  services  as  they 
deserve." 

" Silence  ! "  said  M.  Hingant,  severely.    "  Go  on,  if  you  please,  Marthe." 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  indulging  in  this  rather  premature  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  finished  her  perusal  of  the  paper. 

Well,"  resumed  Jean-Marie,  "  you  see  that  your  father  says  :  '  The  figures 
which  follow  correspond  with  those  in  a  book  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
It  is  the  one  I  gave  your  daughter  on  the  day  of  her  first  communion.' 
And  now,  my  child,  try  to  recollect  what  that  book  is,  and  where  it  is.  If 
it  is  no  longer  in  your  possession  all  will  be  lost." 

"  All,  even  my  reward,"  muttered  Dolley,  in  consternation. 

"  The  book  he  refers  to,"  said  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  "  is  this  prayer- 
book,  which  I  have  kept  constantly  with  me  ever  since,  as  it  is  the  only 
thing  I  possess  which  came  directly  from  my  father."  As  she  spoke,  she 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  small  and  elegantly  bound  volume. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  cried  the  old  magistrate,  eagerly.  And,  seizing  hold 
of  the  book,  he  ran  to  the  table,  and  resumed  his  task  of  deciphering  the 
late  Moulinier's  hieroglyphics.  "Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  did 
not  notice  this.  The  same  number  is  repeated  twenty,  yes,  fifty  times  : 
219,  219,  219.  This  has  no  sense.  However,  let  us  look  at  page  219.  It 
is  one  of  the  last  in  the  prayer-book.  Ah,  this  time,  we  shall  have  to  give 
it  up.  Monsieur  Moulinier  made  a  mistake.  The  page  contains  nothing 
but  Latin."  And  Hingant  returned  with  a  dejected  face  to  show  his 
beloved  ward  the  sad  discovery  he  had  just  made. 

"But  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Marthe,  leaning  over  the  book.  "See, 
the  page  is  number  217,  and — this  is  very  strange — the  one  which  follows 
is  page  220." 

"Ah!  there  are  two  leaves  pasted  together,"  exclaimed  Jean-Marie. 
"Yes  !  the  paper  seems  thicker  to  the  touch." 

He  took  a  pen-knife,  introduced  the  point  into  the  gilded  edge,  and  with 
groat  dexterity  divided  the  two  pages  which  had  seemed  to  be  only  one. 
The  next  moment  a  cry  of  exultation  escaped  him.  "Ah,  we  have  the 
secret  now  ! " 

Francois  Dolley  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  feared  for  a  moment 
that  all  his  hopes  of  remuneration  would  end  in  smoke ;  but  M.  Hingant's 
exclamation  told  him  that  the  clue  was  found  again. 

"  I  understand  now  why  Monsieur  Moulinier  fastened  these  pages  to- 
gether," said  the  old  magistrate.  "Here  he  has  abandoned  the  use  of 
figures,  and  has  written  his  last  wishes  in  very  legible  characters.  See  !  " 
And  he  showed  Marthe  a  scrap  of  very  thin  paper  which  had  been  placed 
over  the  print  on  the  aforesaid  page  of  the  prayer-book.  This  paper  was 
entirely  covered  with  close  lines  of  very  fine,  but  perfectly  legible  hand- 
writing. 

The  orphan  made  a  movement  to  take  the  book  from  her  protector's 
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hands,  but  changing  her  mind  she  said,  in  an  agitated  voice:  "Read  it,  sir; 
read  it  aloud." 

Jean-Marie  did  not  wait  for  her  to  repeat  the  request,  but  immediately 
began  to  read  this  paper  which  in  a  different  manner  was  to  prove  of 
interest  to  all  who  chanced  to  hear  it :  "  'Marie,  I  think  I  have  taken  such 
precautions  as  will  insure  that  what  I  say  to  you  will  be  known  to  you 
alone.    I  am  weary  of  life,  and  I  hope  to  die  before  you  do.    When  I  am 
no  more,  you  will  remember  the  last  conversation  we  had  together — on  the 
day  your  daughter  left  school — and  in  the  secret  drawer  of  my  writing- 
table  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  paper,  written  in  cipher,  which  contains 
such  directions  as  you  will  need.    I  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  life  together,  speak  to  you  with  open  heart. 
Don't  be  alarmed.    I  have  no  desire  to  refer  to  the  past;  I  shall  not  remind 
you  that  I  loved  you,  and  that  you  loved  me.    I  freely  pardon  all  the 
offences  for  which  I  reproached  you  ;  I  confess  mine  and  indeed,  it  is  to  • 
atone  for  them  that  I  write  this.    The  time  when  fatality  brought  us  to- 
gether, is  now  long  since  past ;  but  I  am  sure  that  all  the  circumstances  ; 
of  the  sad  story  are  still  fresh  in  your  memory.    There  is  one  incident, 
however,  which  you  were  never  acquainted  with,  and  which  I  feel  bound  I 
to  reveal  to  you  before  leaving  this  world.    It  occurred  many  years  ago ; 
indeed  prior  to  the  birth  of  your  daughter,  and  even  before  our  marriage. 
It  took  place,  during  the  first  part  of  our  connection,  just  when  you  had  ■ 
left  the  worthy  people  who  had  brought  you  up,  in  order  to  follow  me  to 
Paris.     We  were  happy  then  ;  but  our  happiness  was  short-lived — so 
short,  indeed,  that  it  now  seems  to  me  like  a  dream.    But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  here  to  what  jealousy  has  caused  me  to  suffer,  or  to  the  sus-  I 
picions  which  have  poisoned  my  life,  and  which  still  disturb  me.    I  have  . 
even  less  desire  to  refer  to  my  reverses  of  fortune.    If  the  unhappy  passion  - 
which  devoured  me,  if  the  anxiety  which  you  gave  me,  led  me  to  neglect 
my  business,  and  contributed  to  my  ruin,  I  forgive  you,  for  you  have  been  ( 
obliged  to  endure  privations  as  well  as  myself,  and  you  have  done  so  cheer-  j 
fully  and  courageously.'" 

As  Hingant  proceeded  with  his  perusal,  he  regretted  more  and  more  [ 
having  begun  aloud.    He  hesitated,  and  gave  Marthe  a  furtive  glance,  for  \ 
he  disliked  to  wound  the  young  girl's  feelings  by  thus  revealing  the  un-  \ 
happiness  which  had  marred  her  parents'  domestic  life.  There  had,  perhaps, 
been  just  grounds  for  Moulinier's  dissatisfaction,  and  Hingant  began  to 
fear  that  he  would  mention  these  grounds  more  clearly.     The  orphan, 
doubtless,  perceived  her  protector's  embarrassment,  for  she  said  in  a 
firm  tone  :  "  I  know  that  my  mother  was  unjustly  accused,  and  I  entreat 
you  to  continue." 

So  Hingant  resumed  his  reading  with  increasing  emotion.  "Conse- 
quently, Marie,  I  will  now  reveal  what  I  have  always  concealed  from 
you,  but  what  it  is  my  duty  to  disclose ;  for,  though  I  have  kept  silent 
while  living,  I  have  no  right  to  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  truth 
after  my  death.     One  day  a  man  called  on  me — a  man  I  had  never 
before  seen,  but  of  whom  I  had  often  heard  you  speak.     He  came  to 
tell  me  that  he  loved  you  ;  that  he  knew  everything.     That  he  had 
decided  to  marry  you,  and  that  to  win  you  from  me  he  was  ready  to 
stake  his  life  against  mine.    We  fought :  I  wounded  him  severely  ;  and  I  1 
never  saw  him  again ;  but,  a  few  days  after  the  duel,  I  received  a  letter,  | 
in  which  my  adversary  told  me  that  he  no  longer  felt  any  ill  will  on  the  I 
matter,  that  he  had  realised  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  love  him,  but  H 
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that,  as  he  could  not  tear  his  affecting  for  you  from  his  heart,  he  had 
bequeathed  you  his  entire  fortune,  which  was  immense  !  " 

"Immense  !  Do  you  hear  that?"  Dolley  once  more  repeated,  ecstati- 
cally. 

"  I  thought,  at  first,  that  this  man  had  died  of  his  wound  ;  but  I  made 
inquiries,  and  learned  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  that  he  had  returned  to 
his  native  province.  I  was  told,  subsequently,  that  he  led  a  very  secluded 
life  there  ;  that  he  refused  to  see  his  relatives,  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  bequeathed  his  property  to  other  persons  than  his  own  nephews. 
Everything,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  that  you  will  be  his  legatee,  and, 
our  circumstances  being  so  reduced,  I  wish  you  to  be  in  a  position  to  assert 
your  rights  when  you  become  a  widow.  The  man  referred  to,  was  Captain 
Meriadec  LCridan,  who  resides  at  Cancale,  in  Brittany.  You  know  him 
well,  for  you  were  to  have  become  his  wife  when  you  were  still  Marie 
Brehal." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise.  Hingant  and  Mathurin 
were  delighted.  Marthe,  who  had  never  previously  heard  of  anyone 
called  Me'riadec  Leridan,  and  who  had  not  even  known  that  her  mother 
had  ever  been  named  Marie  Br6hal,  looked  at  them  with  anxious  eyes  as 
if  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  As  for  Dolley,  he  had  actually 
turned  green,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  recover 
the  power  of  speech.    Cupidity  sometimes  works  miracles,  and  the  thought 

I  of  losing  both  his  inheritance  and  his  expected  reward  speedily  loosened 
his  tongue.  "Upon  my  word!"  he  exclaimed,  with  pretended  careless- 
ness, "  this  is  a  good  joke.   The  gentleman  really  makes  very  free  with  my 

!   uncle's  property." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Francois,"  said  M.  Hingant,  gravely;  "nothing  could 
be  more  serious." 

"Bah!  This  is  a  fine  story;  but  even  supposing  that  Monsieur  Mou- 
linier  did  not  invent  it,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  captain  left  no 
will." 

"  Ave  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  "  asked  Jean-Marie,  rendered  indignant  by 
Dolley 's  unseemly  manner. 

"  Why  !  it  seems  to  me  you  searched  carefully  enough  in  all  the  drawers 
when  you  came  to  remove  the  seals.  If  the  old  man  had  scrawled  only 
three  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper  you  would  certainly  have  found  them." 

"  I  did  indeed  find  them,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  and  your  cousins  are 
,   absolutely  disinherited." 

"  For  the  benefit  of  this—" 

"  For  the  benefit  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  Brehal,  who  by  marriage  be- 
ll came  Madame  Moulinier,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  here  present." 

"  Impossible  !  You  are  only  trying  to  frighten  me,  eh  ?  It  is  not  kind  of 
you  to  make  fun  of  a  poor  fellow  like  me. " 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so  :  but  I  repeat  that  I  discovered  your  uncle's 
will,  which  has  never  been  out  of  my  possession  since,  and  that  I  have  now 
only  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  at  Saint  Malo,  for 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  claim  to  the   property  to  be  immediately 
J  recognised." 

"It  isn't  true  !  "  cried  Francois,  losing  all  self-control.  "If  it  had  been 
in  your  possession,  you  would  have  produced  it  long  ago." 

"  I  did  not  produce  it  for  the  reason  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering my  friend's  legatee.  Now  that  I  have  found  her,  or  rather  her 
child,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  fulfilling  my  duty." 
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"It  was  through  me  that  you  did  discover  her,"  bellowed  Dolley: 
"  and  to  think  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  start  out  in  search  of  this  book, 
and  that,  but  for  me,  you  would  have  known  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter  !  This  is  abominable.  It  is  a  trap  you  have  set  for  me,  for  if  you 
have  told  me  the  truth — " 

"I  did  tell  you  the  truth,  for  I  declared  that  I  was  searching  for 
Mademoiselle  Moulinier's  fortune,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  true," 
said  Jean-Marie. 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  ex-schoolmaster,  "it  is  a  piece  of  treachery,  and 
matters  won't  end  like  this." 

"Come,  come  ;  shut  up,  or  I'll  silence  you,"  said  Porpoise,  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture. 

But  Hingant  once  more  interposed,  and  Francois,  although  he  had 
momentarily  recoiled  in  terror,  continued  his  recriminations.  "  In  the  first 
place,  the  will  cannot  be  valid,"  said  he. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  for  it  was  written,  dated,  and  signed,  by  the 
hand  of  the  testator." 

"Then,  if  it  exists  and  is  genuine,  you  had  no  right  to  keep  it  in  your 
pocket,  and  I  shall  sue  you  for  damages." 

"  Oh  !  you  won't  get  any,"  cried  Porpoise. 

"At  all  events,  everyone  in  our  part  shall  know  that  our  justice  of  the 
peace  suppressed  a  will,  and  he  will  be  disgraced." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  cur  !    cried  Mathurin,  frantic  with  rage. 

"Calm  yourself,  Mathurin,"  said  the  old  magistrate,  coolly.  "  Francois 
is  right." 

"How's  that." 

"  Yes,  he  is  right ;  he  accuses  me  of  exceeding  my  powers,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  do  so  ;  he  can  with  justice  reproach  me  also  for  having  violated 
a  law,  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  disregard.  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  was  repairing  an  act  of  injustice,  by  concealing  this  will,  and  I 
committed  one  by  retarding  the  execution  of  a  friend's  last  wishes.  I  tried 
to  take  the  place  of  Providence,  which  is  punishing  me  for  doing  so,  and  I 
am  ready  to  accept  all  the  consequences  of  my  error.  But  Francois  Dolley, 
personally,  has  no  right  to  reproach  me  ;  for,  if  I  erred,  it  was  only  in 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  him.  I  took  an  interest  in  Leridan's  rela- 
tives, and  I  hoped  that  wealth  would  make  them  honest  and  good.  It 
has  depraved  them,  however.  God  is  just,  and  He  is  punishing  them 
to-day." 

"  Preach  your  sermon  in  court,  you  old  fool,"  yelled  Dolley,  darting  to- 
wards the  door.  "  For,  as  truly  as  I  should  like  to  see  you  all  in  perdition,  I 
shall  sue  you,  and  I  shall  gain  my  suit." 

Mathurin  rushed  towards  him  with  his  fist  raised  but  the  ex-schoolmaster 
darted  from  the  room  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hunted  hare.  "  Good  riddance, 
you  blackguard  ! "  cried  Mathurin,  as  Dolley  crossed  the  threshold  and 
disappeared  in  the  hall  outside. 

"  Let  the  poor  fellow  go,  and  think  no  more  about  him,"  said  M.  Hingant. 
"His  sin  has  brought  its  own  punishment,  for  his  avarice  has  ruined  him. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  the  mercenary  spirit  which  actuated  him,  we 
should  never  have  found  the  slightest  trace  of  Monsieur  Moulinier's 
will,  and  Francois  would  have  continued  enjoying  a  fortune  which  his  uncle 
did  not  intend  for  him.  Really,  the  intervention  of  Providence  may  be 
discerned  throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair." 

1 '  Upon  my  word  !  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  your  setting  your  hand  on 
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the  captain's  will  was  a  very  happy  thought  indeed.  Had  ^  it  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  these  rascally  nephews  they  would  certainly  have 
destroyed  it." 

"  Again,  you  have  chance,  or,  rather,  Providence,  to  thank.  I  found 
the  will  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  while  looking  for  a  bit  of  paper  to 
light  my  pipe.' 

"That  is  the  reason,  then,  why  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  drawer  of  the 
Chinese  cabinet.  The  captain  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  intending  to 
write  another  and  more  complete  one,  but  death  surprised  him  before  he 
had  time  to  do  so.  I  hope  this  one  will  stand,  however,  and  that  the 
schoolmaster  will  lose  his  suit  if  he  decides  to  begin  one." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  try  such  an  issue,  for  Marthe's  right  to  the  property 
is  too  well  established  to  be  contested.  You  are  now  rich,  my  child," 
added  M.  Hingant,  approaching  the  orphan,  who  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation without  uttering  a  single  word,  and  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  joy  upon  her  face. 

"What  do  I  care  for  that?"  she  muttered,  shaking  her  head  des- 
pondently. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Jean-Marie,  "  I  know  that  you  attach  very  little  importance 
to  money,  my  dear  Marthe,  and  I  arn  not  at  all  inclined  to  blame  you ;  but 
there  are  situations  in  life  in  which  one  really  ought  to  desire  a  com- 
petence. You  should  not  forget  that  this  inheritance  will  insure  your' 
happiness  and  that  of  Monsieur  Paul."  The  young  girl's  eyes  drooped,  but 
she  made  no  reply.  "We  will  refer  to  this  subject  again,  presently,"  con- 
tinued M.  Hingant.  "  Now  we  must  discuss  business  matters.  I  will  see 
that  the  necessary  formalities  are  carried  out  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  per- 
haps need  your  testimony  as  well  as  Mathurin's.  You,  my  old  friend,  can 
testify  that  poor  L6ridan  often  mentioned  his  intentions  to  you,  and  that 
he  had  been  a  suitor  for  Marie  BrChal's  hand  in  former  years." 

"Yes,  and  I  can  produce  other  witnesses,  if  necessary.  There's  still  at 
Granville  a  retired  pilot  and  his  wife,  who  knew  both  the  captain  and  the 
mate  of  the  Goeland,"  said  Porpoise. 

"  My  dear  Marthe,"  resumed  M.  Jean-Marie,  "  the  magistrates  will,  per- 
haps, ask  you  how  it  was  that  your  mother  never  spoke  to  you  about  the 
conversation  to  which  your  father  refers — a  conversation  in  which  he 
certainly  must  have  disclosed  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  the  paper 
written  in  cipher." 

"  My  mother  knew  she  was  going  to  die,"  said  Mademoiselle  Moulinier, 
sadly,  "and  she  undoubtedly  wished  to  leave  my  father  free  to  reveal  his 
secret  to  me  or  keep  it,  as  he  chose." 

t '  Yes,  I  understand.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for  her  to  enter  into 
explanations,  and  refer  to  the  past.  But  why  did  your  father  neglect  to 
warn  you,  after  your  mother's  death  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think,  however,  that  he  fully  intended  to  make 
some  provision  for  me,  in  case  of  his  death  ;  for,  only  the  evening  before 
that  terrible  day  in  June,  he  told  me  he  should  soon  have  a  serious  con- 
versation with  me,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  subjects  on 
which  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  were  my  marriage  and  dowry. " 

"And  the  next  day  he  was  murdered  by  that  scoundrel  !"  exclaimed 
J ean-Marie.  * '  That  explains  everything,  my  child,  and  we  shall  not  encounter 
any  difficulties  in  establishing  your  claim  to  the  property.  I  shall  send  to 
Br6hal  for  the  certificate  of  Madame  Moulinier's  birth.  I  can  obtain  here 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  her  marriage  and  death.    If  I  had  begun  by  doing 
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that,  we  should  have  been  spared  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  ;  but  who  could 
have  suspected  that  Marie  Br6hal  and  your  mother  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  Galmard  and  Billebaude  might,  perhaps,  have  made  the  discovery 
in  following  up  the  search  with  which  they  were  charged  ;  but  I  am  glad 
they  did  not  learn  the  secret,  as  they  would  certainly  have  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

"I  say,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  suddenly  exclaimed  old  Porpoise,  "  does 
the  young  lady  inherit  the  property  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  mother  is 
no  longer  living  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably.    What  led  you  to  suppose — " 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,  I  know  nothing  about  law." 

"For  Madame  Moulinier  to  legally  transmit  her  rights  to  her  daughter, 
it  was  only  necessary  for  her  to  survive  M^riadec  Leridan  by  a  single  day, 
even  an  hour.    Now,  the  poor  captain  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  1848." 

"  Mv  mother  died  on  the  12th,"  remarked  Marthe. 

•«  The  12th  !    Then  all  is  lost  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Hingant. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  !  "  inquired  Mathurin,  bewildered. 

"  Madame  Moulinier  died  before  MCriadec ;  hence  the  will  is  null  and 
void,"  M.  Hingant  sadly  replied.  The  old  magistrate  might  just  as  well 
have  responded  in  Hebrew.  That  dead  language  would  have  been  no  less 
intelligible  to  Porpoise  than  a  word  borrowed  from  the  civil  code.  "  That 
is  to  say,"  resumed  Jean-Marie,  who  was  anxious  to  make  the  matter  clear 
to  the  old  seaman,  "that  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  has  no  right  whatever 
to  the  captain's  estate,  since  her  mother  could  not  transmit  to  her  property 
which  she  did  not  possess." 

"  That's  absurd,"  said  Porpoise  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"  Absurd  or  not,  it  is  the  law  ;  and  no  one  is  exempt  from  it." 

"  Then  because  the  poor  lady  happened  to  die  twenty-four  hours  too 
soon,  the  last  wishes  of  my  captain  are  not  to  be  carried  out,  A  thousand 
thunderbolts  !  this  is  certainly  a  little  too  strong  !  " 

"  Alas  !  it  is  most  unfortunate,  but  I  see  no  help  for  it." 

"  And  do  you  suppose,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie  that  I  shall  let  that  rascally 
Francois,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  remain  in  possession  of  property  which 
doesn't  belong  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  will  be  a  great  trial  for  you,  but  we 
can  do  nothing.  Wre  can  only  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  as  this  young 
lady  has  done  ;  she  is  giving  us  an  admirable  example  of  resignation." 

The  praise  was  deserved,  for  Marthe  had  not  even  frowned  on  learning 
that  she  was  condemned  to  remain  poor.  She  had  seated  herself  near  the 
table  upon  which  the  encyclopedia  was  still  lying,  and  while  M.  Hingant 
was  explaining  the  laws  that  regulate  such  cases,  she  had  sunk  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a  profound  reverie.  The  old  magistrate  did  not  venture  to 
disturb  her,  but  addressed  his  consoling  remarks  to  Mathurin  Callec. 
"There  is  one  good  thing  about  it,  at  all  events,"  he  continued,  with 
feigned  gaiety,  "  we  must  recollect  that  we  shall  escape  a  long  and  dis- 
agreeable law -suit  such  as  Francois  might  bring.  Besides,  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  have  disliked  to  deprive  these  poor  wretches  of  a  fortune  to 
which  by  my  fault  they  believed  themselves  entitled." 

"Oh!  what  strange  scruples,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie.  Upon  my  word, 
one  would  think  that  those  scoundrelly  Normans  had  bewitched  you. " 

"After  all,  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  will  lose  nothing  by  it,"  rejoined 
the  old  magistrate  :  "I  have  no  family,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
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my  property  as  I  choose.  She  shall  be  my  legatee,  and  in  the  mean- 
time—" 

"  There  will  be  no  meantime,  for  she  will  be  rich  immediately,"  inter- 
rupted Porpoise. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  your  foolish  law  will  not  prevent  me  from  executing  the 
captain's  orders." 
"  What  orders  ?  " 

"His  orders  to  pay  Marie  Bre'hal  the  sum  of  one  million  francs  in  gold. 
Marie  BrChal  is  dead,  but  her  daughter  lives,  and  that  is  enough  for 
me." 

"A  million? — in  gold?  Why.  my  poor  friend,  I  believe  you  are  losing 
your  senses." 

"  You  won't  think  so  in  a  week  from  to-day,"  replied  Porpoise,  peremp- 
torily. ' '  That  is  the  time  it  will  take  me  to  go  to  Chausey ,  and  bring  this 
young  lady  a  barrel  full  of  Spanish  onzas  and  English  guineas  which  I 
buried  on  the  Island  of  Aneret." 

"Meriadec's  treasure  ?  Good  heavens  !  those  reports  were  true,  then?  " 
said  M.  Hingant  in  amazement. 

* 4  Is  it  likely  I  should  have  gone  there  so  often  in  the  Goeland  if  the  captain 
had  not  charged  me  with  watching  over  his  gold  ?  " 

"I  know  that  such  reports  were  circulated,  but  I  never  attached  any 
importance  to  them." 

"Ask  that  rascal  D alley,  who  followed  me  in  his  cousin's  boat  on  the 
last  night  I  was  in  the  bay,  ask  him  if  he  didn't  believe  them." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  now.    An  accident  happened  to  them." 

"  Aye,  and  the  fiend  took  care  of  his  own.  But  they  haven't  profited  by 
his  help,  as  Jacques  has  drunk  himself  to  death,  and  Francois  is  nearly 
ruined.  But  I  must  make  haste  now  to  dig  up  the  barrel ;  I  don't  want  to 
keep  the  young  lady  in  suspense." 

"But  this  gold  is  part  of  L6ridan's  estate,"  muttered  honest  Jean- 
Marie. 

"  I  shall  have  no  trouble  in  proving  the  contrary,  although  I  haven't 
studied  quibbling.  But  just  look  here ;  doesn't  the  money  in  my  pocket 
belong  to  me  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,  but—" 

"  Well,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  this  gold  in  my  pocket,  for  I  alone 
know  where  it  is,  and  the  captain  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  he  depended 
upon  me  to  deliver  it  to  his  heiress — the  true  one.  Search  through  your 
i  code,  and  see  if  it  says  anywhere  that  I  am  wrong. " 

"  The  code  says  that,  in  case  of  furniture  and  personal  property,  posses- 
sion gives  ownership  ;  only — " 

"  Ah  !  So  the  young  lady  can  marry  her  sweetheart  in  a  fortnight,"  ex- 
claimed Porpoise,  joyfully. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Marthe,  looking  up. 

In  this  heated  discussion  on  French  legislation,  Hingant  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  ward,  but  when  he  heard  her  make  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment, he  hastily  turned  to  her,  and  said  :  "  Why  do  you  say  that,  my  dear 
■  child?" 

"  Because  I  have  decided  to  enter  a  convent,"  replied  Marthe. 
"  What  !    You  cannot  seriously  contemplate  such  a  thing.    I  know 
someone  who  would  be  inconsolable  if  it  were  true." 

"  Monsieur  Paul  Gilbert,  you  mean  I  suppose,"  said  Marthe  coldly. 
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"  Certainly,  I  do,"  was  M.  Hingant's  reply. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  He  would  release  me  from  my  engagement  as 
readily  as  I  release  him,"  rejoined  the  girl,  somewhat  bitterty. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  girl,  I  beg  of 
you." 

"  Paul  is  already  consoled.  Paul  has  deceived  me."  In  making  this 
avowal  the  young  girl's  voice  trembled  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
could  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  M.  Hingant,  earnestly.  "I  know  Monsieur 
Gilbert,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  incapable — " 

"And  I  am  equally  sure  of  what  I  say.  My  eyes  have  seen,"  retorted 
Marthe. 

"  But  what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"You  wish  to  know  it,  you  refuse  to  believe  in  such  baseness.  Ah, 
well,  this  evening,  only  two  hours  ago,  I  had  proofs  of  his  treachery.  I 
saw  him  walking  with  a  lady — " 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm  and 
taking  to  him  in  a  low  tone." 

"  But,  my  child,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  lady  from  being  one  of 
his  relatives,"  urged  M.  Hingant. 

"  You  know  that  he  has  none,"  replied  the  girl,  bitterly. 

"  Or,  who  can  tell  ?    Possibly  the  wife  of  one  of  his  comrades." 

"  One's  heart  cannot  be  deceived,  and  mine  feels  the  wound.  Monsieur 
Gilbert  is  guilty  ;  for  he  saw  me,  and  if  he  had  no  cause  for  self-reproach, 
he  would  have  come  to  me  and  explained  everything  for  he  must  have 
known  that  I  was  suffering." 

Jean-Marie  remained  silent.  All  his  arguments  were  exhausted,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  believe  that  the  lieutenant  might  have  failed  in  his  obli- 
gations to  his  betrothed,  although,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  did  not  censure 
the  delinquent  so  severely  for  this  little  escapade,  as  did  Mademoiselle 
Koulinier,  for  the  recollection  of  his  own  youth  made  him  charitable  in 
/Such  matters.  However,  he  realized  that  faults  which  an  old  man  might 
readily  excuse,  would  seem  unpardonable  to  an  artless  and  loving  girl.  So, 
despairing  of  persuading  Marthe  to  accept  an  excuse,  at  least  at  that  mo- 
ment, Hingant  decided  to  say  no  more,  trusting  to  time  to  calm  his  ward' 
anger,  and  intending  to  have  a  serious  explanation  with  the  young  officer 
"I  will  insist  no  further,"  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  "though 
in  spite  of  what  you  say,  my  dear  child,  I  still  hope  and  believe  that  all 
this  is  only  a  misunderstanding.  But — and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my 
curiosity — by  what  chance  did  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Luxembourg  grounds 
at  the  very  time  when  Monsieur  Gilbert  was  there  ?  " 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  replying,  but  finally  she  said 
"  It  was  not  chance  that  sent  me  there.    I  had  been  warned  of  what  was 
going  to  happen." 

"  Warned,  and  how  ?  " 

"By  a  letter." 

"  Signed  by  whom  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  anonymous  letter." 

"  And  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  an  anonymous  accusation  that  you  con 
demn  Monsieur  Paul ! "  cried  the  old  ex-magistrate. 

"  The  accusation  proved  true,  and  I  do  not  regret  my  step." 

M.  Hingant,  in  his  turn,  began  to  reflect  before  continuing  his  questions. 
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Some  strange  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  this  unknown  corres- 
pondent had  occurred  to  him.  44  Well  the  harm's  done  ;  but  how  did  this 
unfortunate  meeting  end  ?    Did  you  speak  to  Monsieur  Gilbert  ?  " 

* 4  Do  you  imagine  that  I  lowered  myself  to  contend  with  another  woman 
for  his  affection  ?  "  asked  Mademoiselle  Moulinier,  bitterly. 

"No,  no.  Only  you  might,  perhaps,  have  had  an  explanation.  But  I 
don't  understand  what  occurred  afterwards,  or  how  Charles  Dugenet  be- 
came mixed  up  in  the  affair  ?  " 

44  I  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,"  replied  Marthe,  44  just  as  I 
caught  sight  of  Monsieur  Gilbert.  It  was  he  who  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Paul  was  not  alone." 

44  That  is  a  strange  coincidence.    But  afterwards  ?  " 

"I  left  the  garden,  walking  straight  on  and  not  knowing  where  I  was 
going.  Monsieur  Dugenet  followed  me,  and  when  we  reached  a  deserted 
street — " 

"The  scoundrel  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Hingant.  "I  understand  everything 
now.    It  was  he  who — " 

But  the  old  magistrate  did  not  complete  the  sentence  he  had  on  his  lips, 
for  the  door  abruptly  opened,  and  Paul  Gilbert  entered  the  room.  He  was 
very  pale  ;  and  an  invincible  determination  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  He  ad- 
vanced slowly,  looking  around  him,  and  started  on  perceiving  Marthe,  who, 
as  he  entered,  had  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.  44  I  expected  to 
find  you  alone,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  M.  Hingant. 

1  "Mademoiselle  Moulinier  has  just  returned — she  took  refuge  here," 
stammered  the  old  ex-magistrate,  greatly  disconcerted.  "As  forMathurin 
Callec,  whom  you  see  there,  he  was  my  friend  Leridan's  faithful  servant. 
I  think  I  have  spoken  of  him  to  you  before." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  coldly.  "What  I  have 
to  say  to  you,  sir,  will  be  short,  and  it  will  be  better  for  mademoiselle  to 
hear  it." 

The  young  girl  stood  silent  and  motionless,  but  her  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  haughty,  disdainful  indifference.  "  My  dear  Paul,"  began  M.  Hin- 
gant, anxious  to  have  the  first  say.  "  I  can  guess  what  you  are  going  to 
tell  me,  but  I  know  what  occurred  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  I  can  assure 
you—" 

"  What !  she  has  dared  to  confess  to  you  that — " 

"Marthe  has  told  me  that  she  had  the  sorrow  of  meeting  you  with  a  lady 
•on  your  arm,  and  I  ventured  to  declare  that  you  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
really  wrong." 

j  44  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  neglected  to  inform  you  that  I  detected  her  in 
familiar  conversation  with  a  stranger,"  said  the  officer,  bitterly.  44  As  for 
the  charge  she  makes  against  me,  I  could  easily  justify  myself,  but  I  scorn 
to  do  so,  and  I  come  here  only  to  break  the  engagement  which  must  now 
i|be  as  irksome  to  her  as  to  myself." 

4 4  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Marthe.  4 4  It  is  irksome,  and  from  this 
moment  everything  is  ended  between  us." 

44  My  child  !  Paul  !  Think  a  moment,  44  cried  M.  Hingant,  in  dismay. 
4  All  this  is  childish — an  unfortunate  error  which  can  have  no  serious  con- 
sequences. Besides,  it's  my  opinion  that  you  have  both  fallen  into  a  trap 
.vhich  was  intentionally  set  for  you. " 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely,  sir,  for  your  excellent  intentions,  but  it  is  useless 
;o  insist.  All  the  explanations  in  the  world  can  avail  nothing  against  evi- 
dence, and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  prolong  a  painful  scene." 
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"Painful,  indeed,"  murmured  M.  Hingant,  "but  allow  me  to  ask  a 
single  question.  Was  your  meeting  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  the  re- 
sult of  chance  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  tell  a  falsehood  ?  "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  not  without 
some  embarrassment.  "  I  went  to  the  Luxembourg  because  I  had  received 
a  letter  which  stated  that  I  should  see  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  keeping  an 
appointment  with  a  young  man  in  front  of  the  orangery  " 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  exclaimed  the  old  magistrate.  "And  now,  one 
question  more.  It  will  be  the  last ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  impertinent  curiosity  which  prompts  it.  You  were  strolling  about  with 
a  lady—" 

"  Who  forced  her  company  upon  me,  and  from  whom  I  could  not  escape 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  introduced  me  to  her  in  her  own  house  a 
few  days  ago.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Pelchat,"  said  the  young  officer, 
scornfully. 

"  Mathilde  !"  cried  M.  Hingant.    "Ah,  now,  everything  is  explained,  « 
and  I  would  wager  any  amount  that  she  called  your  attention  to  Made- 
moiselle Moulinier  and  her  companion." 

"In  fact,  sir,  I  did  not  perceive  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  at  first,  but  I  ' 
was  soon  sufficiently  edified  by  Mademoiselle  Pelchat." 

"  Did  you  recognize  the  person  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  see  his  face,  and  he  went  away  with  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  ? 
before  I  had  time  to  approach  him  and  tell  him — " 

"Ah,  well,  this  man  was  Charles  Dugenet,  the  cousin  of  the  shameless 
creature  who  undoubtedly  concocted  this  conspiracy.    Do  you  understand  ' 
now  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,"  stammered  Paul,  "  and  yet — " 

"What!  you  don't  understand  that  the- pair  of  them  planned  brewing' 
dissension  between  you  and  this  dear  child — that  both  anonymous  letters  [ 
came  from  the  same  source." 

"  Both  letters  !    Did  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  also  receive  one  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mar  the,  suddenly  stepping  forward. 

Paul  Gilbert  took  the  letter  she  held  out,  glanced  at  it,  and  instantly  ex-/ 
claimed  :  4 '  It  is  the  same  hand-writing  !  " 

He  hastily  perused  the  infamous  composition  which  had  so  nearly  con-( 
demned  them  to  life-long  misery,  and  then,  yielding  to  the  promptings  of 
his  heart,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  girl's  feet.  Marthe's  resentment  was  not 
proof  against  this  demonstration  of  repentance.  She  made  her  betrothed 
rise,  and  worthy  M.  Hingant  had  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  speedy  and 
complete  reconciliation.  The  cousin's  plot  was  so  crude,  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  seize  hold  of  the  slightest  clue  to  discern  its  object.  All  the 
manoeuvring  became  apparent  as  soon  as  one  noted  that  both  anonymous 
letters  were  in  the  same  hand-writing ;  the  two  appointments  could  not 
have  been  made  for  the  same  time  and  place  without  the  most  perfidious 
intentions.  Mathurin  Callec  eagerly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  old  magistrate's  attention  to  the  depravity  of  the  privateersman's 
relatives.  "Ah,  well,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning 
wink,  "  do  you  consider  yourself  still  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
people  after  such  rascality  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  own  that  they  don't  deserve  the  friendship  I  have  shown  them,"  re- 
plied Hingant,  sadly,  "  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  last  scruples  have  nearly 
vanished." 

"I  never  had  any  scruples  at  all,  for  I  knew  them  better  than  you  I 
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did ;  and  to-morrow,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  start  for  Chausey.  1  have  still 
enough  money  left  to  buy  a  boat  on  the  coast  and  accomplish  the  business 
alone. 

"You  are  free  my  friend,  I  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  yet  I  don't 
know  whether  one  can  conscientiously  dispose  of  poor  Leridan's  savings  in 
this  way. "  & 

"Bah  !  the  rascals  certainly  have  no  right  to  complain.  They  will  still 
retain  the  land,  and  that  is  more  than  they  deserve. " 

"And  what  will  Dolley  say  when  he  sees  that  I  don't  produce  the  will, 
as  I  threatened  to  do  ?  " 

"He  will  think  you  only  intended  to  frighten  him,  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it.  Don  t  be  alarmed  ;  he  won't  come  to  you  for  any  explanation, 
for  he  will  be  only  too  well  pleased  that  you  let  him  alone." 

"Well,"  said  M.  Hingant  after  a  pause,  "I  am  not  sorry  to  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  appearing  in  court,  although  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
do  so  had  it  been  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  dear  child.  But 
I  hardly  like  the  rather  irregular  course  you  have  resolved  to  pursue. 
W. hat  else  could  you  expect  ?  A  man  cannot  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
thirty  years  without  remaining  more  or  less  of  one." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Monsieur  Jean-Marie,"  replied  old  Porpoise,  "that 
no  one  could  find  anything  to  say  against  my  plan.  The  million  belongs 
to  me  and  I  have  a  right  to  give  it  to  whom  I  choose,  and  I  choose  to  give 
it  to  the  young  lady."  6 

"And  I  refuse  it,"  said  the  orphan,  quietly. 

J' J?E  refUSe  it?i*'  ?xflainied  Mathurin.  "  Then,  do  you  want  to  compel 
me  to  throw  myself  into  the  sea  ?  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  the 
;  captain's  money  ?    Am  I  fit  to  be  a  millionaire  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Paul  Gilbert,  who,  since  he  andMarthe 
not  mLTakeneCOnC      J        g     himS6lf  authorised  to  interfere,  and  he  was 

MttleAswynff  d^'eflaimedM-  Hkp"*  means  that,  by  something 
htt  e  short  of  a  miracle,  we  have  at  last  recovered  Marthe's  fortune,  or 
rather  this  worthy  man  is  going  to  restore  it  to  her.    He  is  the  custodian 

whom  I  lWSUm  f*  m°ney1'  intrUSted  t0  him  h?  that  l^or  Lridan,  of 
m17»J.  ^sometimes  sP°k<m  to  you,  with  instructions  to  pay  it  over  to 
Madame  Moulmier,  whom  the  captain  was  anxious  to  marry  many  years 

Mathurin.the  behlg  dead'  1  pay  **  to  the  da*ghter,"  added 

tff^efnld  S6Ta+?  exP.ected  the  lieutenant  to  help  him  in  persuading 
Marthe  to  accept  the  pnvateersman's  legacy,  he  was  greatlv  mistXn 

t  *Tdg t  a  firm  ln-d<^?ikfT  ^  1  ^  *********  thf  situation  " 

refuse."  '        *  lt  S6emS  t0  me  that  Marthe  does  ^  to 

The  girl  looked  at  her  betrothed.  One  could  read  in  her  eves  that  sho 
Was  proud  of  him.  •<  Have  you  reflected  ?  "  whispered M  Hingant  to  Paul 
^te^  if  Mademoiselle  Moulinier  depriv^S 

w^S^1*  wil}  s100I!b1e1  accomplished,"  said  Marthe,  who  had 
"Ye*Zini^  ard  She  hcld  out  her  hand  t0  her  lover  with  a  smile 

*es,  accomplished,  for  I  accept  the  dowry  you  offered  me, "  she  continued, 
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turning  to  her  benefactor.  "From  you,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  my 
father,  I  can  surely  accept  a  gift.  Paul  will  not  tender  his  resignation. 
We  shall  be  poor,  but  we  shall  be  happy." 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  echoed  M.  Hingant,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Old  Porpoise  listened  to  these  words  with  bowed  head,  and  when  he 
realised  that  his  million  was  flatly  refused,  he  sprang  up  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  and  fled  from  the  house  like  one  demented. 

*♦**♦* 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  M.  Hingant  felt  no  desire  to  prolong  his 
stay  in  Paris.  He  was  anxious  that  the  young  people's  nuptials  should  be 
solemnized  in  the  parish  church  at  Cancale,  and  his  wishes  were  gratified, 
for  the  wedding  was  celebrated  late  in  October,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  old  friends,  who  were  delighted  to  see  the  ex-magistrate 
again,  and  to  learn  that  he  had  no  intention  of -again  forsaking  the  province. 
The  young  couple  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  good  wishes.  Marthe 
was  really  lovely  to  beheld  beneath  her  bridal  veil,  and  the  young  officer's 
good  looks  left  a  lasting  impression  in  the  hearts  of  many  a  Breton  damsel. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  privateersman's  relatives  did  not  mar 
the  festivities  by  their  presence.  Francois  Dolley  had  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Saint  Malo,  a  few  days  before,  to  sell  his  land,  already  heavily  encumbered 
by  a  mortgage  for  the  hundred  thousand  francs,  carried  off  by  Galmard  and 
Billebaude,  who  had  fled  no  one  knew  where.  Francois  had  also  come  to 
Brittany  in  the  hop**  of  obtaining  a  share  of  his  cousin  Jacques'  estate ;  but 
he  was  too  late.  The  advocate  had  lost  no  time  in  having  the  notes  which 
he  had  extorted  from  drunken  Jacques  discounted  by  a  banker  at  Rennes, 
so  that  both  farms  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  schoolmaster 
could  only  return  to  Paris,  where  he  probably  intended  trying  his  fortune 
anew. 

Neither  Charles  or  Mathilcle  felt  any  desire  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Paul 
and  Marthe.  They  were  too  busy  amusing  themselves  in  Paris,  and  too 
much  vexed  by  the  failure  of  their  machinations.  They  continued  leading 
the  same  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  mortgaging  their  property  so  as  to 
defray  their  expenses.  No  one  in  Brittany  regretted  them,  M.  Hingant 
least  of  all,  for  he  had  now  learned  to  know  them  as  they  really  were.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  and  the  bridal  pair  were  greatly  grieved  by  Mathurin 
Callec's  absence.  After  that  final  explanation,  which  had  led  to  the 
marriage  being  decided  upon,  Porpoise  had  disappeared  again,  and  all 
efforts  to  find  him  had  proved  unavailing.  All  that  could  be  ascertained 
was  that  he  had  left  Paris  without  stating  his  destination,  so  that  his  pre- 
sence had  to  be  dispensed  with  at  the  nuptial  ceremony.  M.  Jean-Marie 
had  all  the  more  trouble  in  consoling  himself  for  this  sudden  departure,  as 
the  conduct  of  M^riadec's  nephews  had  made  him  mistrustful,  and  he  began 
to  suspect  Mathurin  of  having  turned  the  captain's  million  to  his  own  use. 
He  suffered  in  silence,  however,  and  religiously  kept  the  secret  of  the 
treasure  concealed  on  the  isle  of  Aneret. 

Eleven  years  passed  by,  eleven  years  of  happiness  for  M.  and  Madame 
Gilbert  and  their  old  friend  Hingant,  whom  they  visited  as  often  as  garrison 
life  allowed.  Paul  had  become  a  captain  in  Kabylia,  a  major  in  the  Crimea, 
and  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino.  One  day  a  few 
months  after  the  Italian  campaign,  Colonel  Gilbert  and  his  wife,  then 
sojourning  at  Cancale,  received  a  letter  from  a  Concarneau  notary,  who  was 
quite  unknown  to  them.    This  letter  contained  a  copy  of  a  will  couched  in 
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i  the  following  terms  :  "  I,  Mathurin  Callec,  shipowner,  engaged  in  the  sar- 
i  dine  fisheries,  being  of  sound  mind,  and  wishing  to  repay  a  debt  of  grati- 
i  tude,  bequeath  my  entire  property  to  Mademoiselle  Marthe  Moulinier, 
now  the  lawful  wife  of  Monsieur  Paul  Gilbert,  an  officer  in  the  French 
!  army." 

■  The  sensation  caused  by  this  unexpected  legacy  may  be  readily  imagined. 
M.  Hingantwas  naturally  consulted,  and  by  his  advice  Marthe  accepted 
the  bequest.  It  had  been  written  that  Meriadec  Leridan's  gold  should 
;  revert  one  day  to  her,  and  this  was  only  right.  However,  in  lieu  of  there 
I  being  one^million  there  were  two,  for  Pornoise  had  turned  the  Chausey 
I  treasure  to  profit,  and  the  ex-boatswain  of  the  Goeland  had  died  one  of  the 
:  wealthiest  shippers  in  the  department  of  Finistere. 

Paul  Gilbert,  as  a  general  of  division,  reaped  glory  during  the  German 
invasion  of  France,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness 
for  Marthe  has  given  him  two  sons,  who  went  through  the  campaign  of 
1870  under  his  orders.  The  destiny  of  the  privateersman's  heirs  has  been 
less  brilliant.  They  long  since  finished  spending  their  inheritance.  Dolley 
has  become  a  scrivener,  Dugenet  is  a  commercial  traveller,  and  Made- 
moiselle Pelchat  is  a  suttler  woman  in  the  army.  As  for  worthy  Jean- 
Marie,  he  died  full  of  years,  and  tenderly  loved  by  his  adopted  children. 
His  last  words  were :  "God  has  his  plans;  never  try  to  substitute  yours 
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I. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  warm  summer's  day  in  the  year  1803,  and  the  setting 
sun  was  shedding  a  purple  glow  on  the  white  chalk  cliffs  and  lofty  trees  of 
the  venerable  Normandy  forests  covering  the  plateau  which  crowns  the 
rocky  coast  of  Biville,  between  Treport  and  Dieppe.  Amidst  the  gathering 
shades,  a  column  of  smoke  might  be  seen  slowly  rising  from  the  roof  of 
a  farm-house  in  this  secluded  spot.  Bois-Guillaume  was  a  one-storied 
dwelling,  with  a  barn  adjoining  it  on  one  side,  and  a  cow-shed  on  the 
other. 

Four  stalwart  fair-haired  young  fellows  were  threshing  wheat  under  a 
shed,  poultry  were  picking  up  grains  here  and  there,  and  pigs  ran  grunting 
about  the  yard.  The  door  of  the  principal  room  in  the  house  stood  open, 
allowing  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  on  two  men  who  sat  facing 
each  other  at  a  long  table  over  a  mug  of  cider.  The  farmer  stood  smoking 
his  pipe  by  an  enormous  fire-place,  on  which  a  turf  fire  was  blazing,  while 
his  wife  leaned  against  a  dresser  covered  with  crockery,  wiping  out  a  pewter 
mug,  and  eyeing  the  men  who  sat  drinking. 

The  owner  of  the  place  bore  a  military  rather  than  a  bucolic  aspect.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  his  bushy  eyebrows,  black  eyes,  and  swarthy 
complexion  made  him  look  ten  years  older  than  he  really  was,  and  there 
was  a  military  cut  about  his  hunting-jacket,  red  woollen  belt,  and  velvet 
knee-breeches  with  long  buff"  leather  leggings,  which  corresponded  to  the 
daring  expression  on  his  hard  angular  features.  The  face  of  the  wife, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  round  and  plump,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
sweetness  and  sagacity.  She  was  tall,  and  her  fine  figure  and  the  colour 
which  coursed  through  her  fair  skin  announced  her  Norman  descent. 
Her  brow  was  tanned  and  her  cheeks  freckled,  and  the  sleeves  rolled 
back  to  her  elbows  displayed  a  pair  of  arms  that  looked  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  musket  or  guide  a  plough,  but  her  graceful  attitude  softened  the 
rustic  vigour  of  her  figure.  Her  dress  was  that  of  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  and  the  heavy  gold  cross  on  her  neck  bore  testimony  to  their  easy 
circumstances. 

The  two  men  at  the  table  seemed  pedlars,  such  as  hawk  calicoes,  thread, 
needles,  and  almanacks  about  the  country.  One  of  them  was  a  tall,  slim, 
handsome  young  fellow  ;  the  other  looked  fifty  at  least,  and  his  heavy 
build,  stiff  bearing,  and  impassive  face  contrasted  strongly  with  the  lively 
grace  of  his  companion's  bearing.  They  seemed,  however,  on  excellent 
terms,  and  clinked  glasses  each  time  they  filled  them. 

The  woman  stood  watching  them,  and  her  eyes  seemed  riveted  by 
kind  of  fascination  on  the  cold  and  melancholy  face  of  the  cider  ;  her 
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husband,  perhaps,  perceived  this,  for  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
said,  rather  roughly  : 

1  (  Louise,  it  is  time  you  were  off.  It  will  soon  be  twilight,  and  it  will 
take  you  an  hour  to  reach  Penly  Point. " 

"I  am  going,"  replied  the  young  woman  simply,  and  laying  down  the 
mug  she  had  been  polishing,  she  took  a  lantern  from  the  wall,  and  throw- 
ing over  her  shoulders  a  black  cloak  which  she  took  from  a  chest,  went  out 
without  another  word. 

"  Where  are  you  sending  her,  Maneheu?  "  asked  the  younger  pedlar. 

"  To  the  coast,  to  make  the  preconcerted  signals  to  the  brig,"  replied 
the  farmer.  "The  English  vessel  will  not  land  her  passenger  unless  she 
sees  the  lights. " 

"  And  as  she  has  been  cruising  about  all  morning  within  cannon-shot, 
she  would,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  set  him  down,  and  sail  back  to  Deal  or 
Hastings.  Still  we  have  two  hours  before  us,  until  it  is  perfectly  dark ; 
then  why  should  you  despatch  your  charming  wife  so  early,  or,  indeed, 
why  should  Madame  Maneheu  have  any  share  at  all  in  an  expedition  which 
may  end  in  shots  ?  " 

"If  there  be  any  shots,  they  will  be  fired  on  the  creek  of  Biville,  where 
we  are  going  to  assist  our  friends  to  climb  up  the  rope  swung  from  the 
cliff.  Penly  Point,  where  I  am  sending  Louise,  is  more  than  three  miles 
to  the  left  on  the  Dieppe  side,  and  it  is  there  we  always  hoist  the  lantern, 
as  we  have  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the  brig.  Besides,  no  one  thinks  of 
suspecting  a  woman,  and  even  if  my  wife  fell  in  with  the  gendarmes,  they 
would  say  nothing  to  her." 

"  Do  the  gendarmes  often  pass  this  way?  " 

"  They  patrol  here  every  now  and  then  in  the  daytime,  but  they  never 
come  at  night.  They  prefer  lying  in  bed  to  roaming  the  country.  But 
I  have  no  time  to  chatter  ;  I  shall  dismiss  my  threshers,  and  then  go 
to  see  if  the  cable  is  secure.    You  will  not  want  me  now  ?  " 

"No,  I  know  the  path  to  the  cliff,  and  am  as  familiar  with  Biville 
creek  as  with  the  galleries  of  the  Palais-Royal." 

"  Then  farewell  for  the  present,  gentlemen.  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you 
down  there  among  the  furze." 

As  soon  as  Maneheu  had  crossed  the  threshold,  the  elder  pedlar  said 
to  the  other  : 

"  You  are  sure  then,  that  George  Cadoudal  is  to  land  to-night  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  He  wrote  me  word  that  Captain  Wright  would  land 
him  between  the  19th  and  21st  of  August.  This  is  the  2 1st,  and  the  brig 
is  in  sight.  I  received  orders  from  George  to  come  and  meet  him  with 
our  most  reliable  friends,  in  case  of  an  encounter  with  the  gendarmes,  so 
off  I  came  to  the  farm,  arriving  yesterday.  It  was  rather  provoking, 
for  I  was  enjoying  myself  tremendously  in  Paris.  You  have  no  idea 
how  jolly  it  is  there  now  !  But  duty  must  come  first,  and  you  know 
how  severe  George  is  about  our  serving  the  king.  Besides,  his  letter  spoke 
of  a  spy  whom  we  might  chance  to  pounce  on  here,  a  former  Cliouan,  pos- 
sessed of  our  secrets.  If  he  falls  into  our  hands,  he  will  have  short  shrift, 
I  promise  him,  for  our  orders  are  precise.  But  now  let  us  speak  of  your- 
self, my  good  old  Liardot.  Little  did  I  think  of  falling  in  with  you  here 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  after  six  years'  separation,  nor  that  we  should 
be  acting  in  concert  to-night,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  Barras. 
'Pon  my  word,  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  see  you  again  than  to 
contemplate  the  charms  of  Madame  Tallien,  with  whom  I  danced  at 
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Ranelagh  last  week  !  And  so  you  belong  to  us.  still  ?  I  suppose  George 
summoned  you  to  Biville  ?  " 

"I  belong  to  you  as  I  always  have  done  and  always  shall ;  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  George.  One  of  our  friends  in  London  sent  me  word 
that  he  was  going  to  cross,  and  I  had  reason  to  think  I  might  be  of  use  to 
him  here.  I  know  the  refuges  we  have  between  Paris  and  Bois-Guillaume, 
and  that  the  pedlar's  disguise  is  the  right  one  to  assume,  so  I  started  with 
my  pack  on  my  back,  and  arrived  here  four-and-twenty  hours  after  you." 

"  You  did  well  to  come,  and  it  will  be  a  joyful  surprise  to  George  to 
meet  with  such  a  good  old  comrade. " 

"I  have  not  seen  him  since  our  last  campaign  in  Morbihan,  and  have 
many  things  to  tell  him." 

"  You  can  tell  him  all  to-night ;  but  I  wonder  I  have  never  come  across 
you  in  Paris,  if  you  live  there  now.  Of  course,  you  are  not  likely  to  go  to 
the  balls,  and  there  was  little  chance  of  my  finding  you  my  vis-d-vis,  at 
Tivoli.  You  have  never  been  there  ?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  gardens  are 
delightful,  and  the  women  bewitching." 

"My  dear  St.  Victor,  you  will  always  be  the  same,"  said  Liardot,  with 
a  melancholy  smile.  "You  fancy  yourself  still  in  the  days  of  the 
Directory." 

"No,  indeed.  The  dandy  St.  Victor,  whom  you  knew  in  1797,  has  now 
become  the  citizen  Charles  Valreas,  a  gentleman  of  independent  means." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  too  have  changed  my  name  and  calling.  I 
hold  a  situation  in  an  office,  and  am  known  as  Jacques  Sourdat." 

"  Sourdat  ?   Did  you  say  your  name  was  Sourdat  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did.    Why  should  that  astonish  you  ?  " 

The  young  man  gazed  on  his  companion,  and  said  with  some  emotion  : 

"  When  you  were  serving  in  Brittany,  under  George,  were  you  not  known 
by  a  different  name  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  nickname,  like  all  the  rest." 

"And  what  was  it?" 

* 1  Don't  you  know  ?    Fleur-de-Rose. " 

St.  Victor  turned  pale,  and  half  started  from  his  seat. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter?  "  asked  Liardot. 

"Read  this,"  returned  the  young  man,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  breast- 
pocket. 

Liardot  took  it,  unfolded  it  quietly,  and  read  in  a  calm  voice  :  "  '  An 
order  to  shoot  on  the  spot,  wherever  you  may  find  him,  an  individual  who 
formerly  served  in  the  king's  army  under  the  title  of  Fleur-de-Rose, 
signed  George  Cadoudal,  Lieutenant-General  for  His  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.,1 
and  I  recognise  his  hand,"  said  Liardot,  coldly.  "  Your  orders  are  valid, 
my  good  comrade." 

"  Yes,  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  their  validity,"  said  the  young  man, 
no  longer  disguising  his  emotion.    "  Do  they  apply  to  you  ?  " 

"I  might  deny  it,  since  no  description  is  attached,  but  my  life  is  not 
worth  a  lie.  I  am  the  man  who  was  known  as  Fleur-de-Rose  in  the  royal 
army  in  1799;  and  the  man  who  now  goes  in  Paris  by  the  name  of  Jacques 
Sourdat."  *  y 

"  Then  you  own  yourself  a  traitor  ?  " 

"  No.  I  own  to  bearing  the  name  and  nickname  entered  on  that  paper, 
but  to  nothing  else." 

Jean  Coster  de  St.  Victor,  who  was  the  most  elegant  and  bravest  of 
George  Cadoudal's  lieutenants,  gazed  with  indignation  mingled  with  pity 
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upon  the  veteran  of  the  royalist  cause  whose  treachery  had  just  been  so 
accidentally  made  known  to  him. 

"You  are  not  aware,"  said  he,  slowly,  "that  George  was  not  content 
with  merely  sending  me  this  order.    He  enlarged  upon  it  in  his  letter." 

"  Indeed  !    And  what  did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  That  after  long  serving  our  cause,  you  made  a  pretext  last  year  of  cer- 
tain obligations  which  compelled  you  to  remain  in  Paris  instead  of  joining 
our  leader  and  the  princes  in  London." 

"  That  is  true.  I  refused  to  leave  the  country,  just  as  I  had  refused  in 
1792  to  emigrate.  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  it  is  best  to  serve 
one's  king  in  France." 

"Very  well.  But  George  writes,  that  instead  of  serving  him  in  Paris, 
Fleur-de-Rose  has  betrayed  him  by  selling  our  secrets  to  the  First  Consul's 
police." 

"What  is  to  prove  it ? "  asked  Liardot,  sharply. 

"Prove  it?  Tell  me  whether  it  is  true  or  false  that  Jacques  Sourdat  has 
accepted  a  situation  in  an  office  ?  " 

"  Quite  true.    I  have  just  been  telling  you  so  myself." 

"Yes,  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  I  learned  from  George's  letter, 
that  you  are  employed  by  Fouche"  and  receive  pay  from  the  apostate  priest, 
the  regicide  who  has  become  valet  and  spy  to  Bonaparte.  Come,  defend 
yourself  ! " 

"I  have  no  reply  to  make,  and  disdain  any  defence." 

"  Then  it  is  true  !  You,  who  once  risked  your  life  and  sacrificed  your 
fortune  in  conspiring  against  the  Directory,  and  afterwards  fought  bravely 
by  George's  side,  sharing  the  hard  fortunes  of  the  Chouans,  can  have 
stooped  to  such  degradation  ?  It  is  too  mean,  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  such  infamy." 

"And  so,"  said  Liardot,  still  preserving  his  composure,  "  Cadoudal  de- 
clares me  a  traitor  merely  because  I  am  engaged  as  a  secretary  by  Fouche 
the  senator,  who  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  police,  since  Bonaparte  de- 
prived him  last  year  of  his  office.  Is  that  his  sole  ground  of  accusation 
against  me  ?  " 

"No,"  cried  St.  Victor,  indignantly,  "George  has  more  conclusive  proofs 
of  your  infamy.  He  declares  that  you  know  the  secrets  of  our  landing- 
place  at  Biville,  and  are  repairing  to  the  coast  in  disguise,  to  direct  those 
appointed  to  arrest  him.  Nor  can  he  be  mistaken,  since  I  meet  you  here 
disguised  as  a  pedlar  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  about  to  land. 
Fouche's  emissaries,  your  accomplices,  are  doubtless  in  hiding  near  the 
coast,  only  awaiting  your  arrival  to  enclose  us  all  in  their  net.  But  I 
swear  you  shall  have  not  the  chance  of  giving  the  alarm." 

"  I  believe,"  resumed  the  former  Chouan  tranquilly,  "  that  a  picked  de- 
tachment of  gendarmes  has  been  recently  despatched  from  Paris  to  keep  a 
look-out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe." 

"You  grant  that!  Impudence  could  go  no  further.  Then  confess  at 
the  same  time  that  you  have  come  here  in  order  to  assist  them. " 

"  Or  to  thwart  them.    I  see  no  other  alternative." 

This  curt  rejoinder  startled  St.  Victor,  and  led  him,  doubtless,  to  alter 
his  tone. 

"  Liardot,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  looking  his  old  comrade  straight 
in  the  face,  "we  have  known  each  other  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have 
always  looked  on  you  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  generous  of  men.  Both 
appearances  and  your  own  confessions  are  against  you,  but  I  yearn  to  find 
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you  innocent.  You  may  be  able  to  offer  some  excuse  that  would  extenuate 
your  conduct.    I  am  ready  to  listen  to  what  you  can  say." 

"You  forget  that  your  orders  will  not  justify  you  in  doing  so;  they  com- 
mand you  simply  to  shoot  on  the  spot — " 

"  I  know  that,  and  all  it  may  cost  me  not  to  execute  them  literally,  but 
I  will  make  every  effort  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  a  death  of  shame. 
Besides,  my  heart  bleeds,  I  must  own,  at  the  thought  of  ordering  an  old 
comrade  to  be  shot  down,  nay,  more,  a  friend — for  you  have  been  my  friend, 
Liardot,  and  shall  still  be  if  you  can  clear  yourself  from  this  abominable 
accusation." 

A  cloud  overspread  the  old  conspirator's  bronzed  countenance  for  the 
first  time  ;  his  eyes  drooped,  and  St.  Victor  fancied  he  could  detect  the 
sparkle  of  a  tear. 

4 'Come,"  resumed  the  young  Chouan,  warmly,  "there  is  still  time  for  an 
explanation.  Why  have  you  accepted  pay  from  Fouch£,  and  why  did  you 
come  here?  No  loyal  soldier  such  as  I  once  knew  would  sell  his  honour  for 
a  paltry  sum  of  money. " 

"  I  thank  you  for  suspending  judgment  when  facts  seem  to  condemn  me. 
I  had  weighty  reasons  for  acting  as  I  have  done." 

"  Let  me  know  them,  and  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  will  venture  to  delay 
execution  of  the  sentence." 

"  I  can  reveal  them  to  no  one  but  George.  By  confiding  to  you  the 
motives  of  my  conduct,  I  should  be  injuring  our  cause." 

"  Wretched  man,  this  subterfuge  is  tantamount  to  a  confession.  Do  you 
think  me  simple  enough  not  to  see  that  if  you  are  a  traitor,  you  will  betray 
us  this  very  night  ?  If  I  let  you  live  till  George  has  landed,  I  shall  be  giving 
you  time  to  warn  your  accomplices,  the  picked  gendarmes  you  mentioned." 

"You  are  justified  in  your  argument,  and  I  can  make  no  objections," 
said  Liardot,  burying  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  bowing  it  on  the  table  in 
a  strange  reverie.  There  was  silence  for  a  time  ;  St.  Victor  fidgeted  on 
his  seat,  his  countenance  betraying  his  agitation,  till  the  old  soldier  raised 
his  head. 

"Time  is  passing,  and  they  will  be  waiting  for  you  on  the  cliff.  What 
have  you  decided  to  do  with  me  ?  "  asked  he,  coolly. 

"Listen,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  voice  which,  in  spite  of  himself, 
sounded  tremulous,  "  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  cause  that  has 
led  you  to  commit  this  crime,  but  I  would  fain  hope  a  spark  of  honour  still 
survives  in  your  breast.  You  shall  be  your  own  judge.  If  you  were  in 
my  place,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"Execute  Cadoudal's  order,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Passive  obedience 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier." 

St.  Victor  turned  white  at  this  heroic  answer.  "You  know,"  said  he, 
with  an  effort,  "that  the  hour  is  come." 

"  I  know  it  and  am  prepared.    Where  are  your  men  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  paces  off,  in  a  disused  quarry  on  the  way  to  Biville." 

"  Ah  !  It  will  be  a  good  place  for  shooting  me,  for  the  stone  walls  will 
deaden  the  noise,  and  you  run  the  risk  of  the  sounds  being  heard  by  the 
gendarmes,  who  may  even  now  be  hovering  round  the  farm." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  save  your  life  by  confessing — " 

"I  do.  Have  you  any  Chouans  who  served  along  with  me  among  your 
men  ? " 

"Burban,  whom  we  used  to  call  Malabry  when  we  were  in  Brittanv,  and 
DevillV 
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"  Ah,  we  knew  him  as  Tamerlane,  I  think?    Is  he  not  the  one  who  came 
straight  from  college  to  join  us,  at  the  time  of  the  last  rising  in  Morbihan?" 
St.  Victor  signified  his  assent. 

"I  saved  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Fougeres,"  resumed  Liardot.  "You 
must  not  let  them  recognise  me,  but  night  is  coming,  and  I  will  slouch  my 
hat  over  my  eyes.    The  time  has  come,"  added  he,  rising. 

"  For  the  last  time,  I  ask  you  to  speak.    I  swear  that  I  seek,  but  for  a 
pretext  to  spare  you." 

"  To  spare  me  !  I  would  die  ten  times  over  rather  than  be  spared.  'Tis 
thus  I  ought  to  end,"  murmured  he  to  himself,  as  if  troubled  by  some 
reminiscence.  Then,  drawing  himself  up  proudly,  he  said  in  a  firm  voice  : 
"  Let  us  be  going." 

He  marched  towards  the  door  with  the  same  measured  step  with  which  , 
he  had  crossed  the  threshold  a  few  hours  before  when  asking  Maneheu  for 
the  hospitality  shown  by  the  farmer  to  all  provided  with  the  pass-word,  ; 
and  waited  outside  for  the  friend  who  was  about  to  have  him  executed. 
The  latter  seemed  scarcely  eager  to  follow,  and  might  possibly  have  let 
him  escape  had  he  chosen. 

"Iam  waiting  for  you,"  said  Liardot,  gently. 

"  Then  you  are  eager  to  die  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  must  understand  that  now  my  fate  is  decided,  delay  only  1 
protracts  my  sufferings.  Besides,  every  minute  is  precious  to  you  and  our  ; 
friends.    You  do  not  suspect  your  peril." 

"  Ah,  the  gendarmes  sent  after  us  by  your  master,  Fouche',  must  of  course 
be  on  our  track  if  they  have  followed  your  instructions,"  said  St.  Victor, 
with  fresh  indignation. 

"I  do  not  believe  they  are  yet,  but  they  are  certain  to  make  a  survey  of  ! 
the  coast  this  night,  so  I  advise  you  to  despatch  me  promptly,  and  then  t 
hasten  George's  landing,  if  possible." 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  the  young  man  harshly,  exasperated  by  replies  'A 
which  he  began  to  take  for  braggadocio.  "You  will  walk  by  my  side,"  < 
added  he,  "  and  if  you  make  any  attempt  to  escape,  I  shall  blow  your  brains  | 
out." 

With  these  words  he  had  risen  and  joined  Liardot.    He  took  out  his  1 
pistol  and  loaded  it,  but  his  companion's  eyes  expressed  so  much  contempt 
for  his  threat  and  so  little  fear  of  death,  that  he  lowered  his  weapon. 

"  Cannot  you  understand  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die,  and  mean 
to  fall  like  a  soldier  ?  "  said  the  old  Chouan.  "  I  wish  to  meet  the  official 
volley,  and  not  to  have  my  head  broken  like  an  escaped  convict." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish.    Only  if  you  imagine  I  mean  merely  to  test  j 
you  and  frighten  you  by  a  pretended  volley,  you  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken.   My  men  carry  excellent  loaded  carbines  and  are  good  shots." 

"  So  I  suppose,  and  therefore  pray  make  haste.  The  waning  light  might  \ 
make  them  miss  their  aim." 

"Very  well,  we  will  go,"  muttered  the  young  man,  contending  against 
more  emotion  than  he  cared  to  show. 

All  was  silent  around  the  farm  as  the  two  men  left  it,  directing  their  steps 
towards  the  cliff  beneath.  The  sea  was  not  visible,  but  its  dull  murmur 
could  be  heard  as  it  broke  on  the  pebble  beach. 

"The  quarry  lies  there  before  us,  I  suppose?"  remarked  Liardot,  point- 
ing to  a  black  spot  on  the  grey  sweep  of  moorland. 

"Yes,"  said  St.  Victor  drily. 

"  Then  it  must  be  close  to  the  coast." 
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"  Two  gunshots  off." 

"  The  p^st  is  badly  chosen." 

"  You  approved  of  it  just  now." 

"  For  dying  in,  I  did,  but  it  is  imprudent  to  have  left  your  men  there. 
If  the  blues  patrol  to-night,  they  are  sure  to  follow  the  cliff  line,  and  may 
come  upon  your  ambuscade. " 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  we  shall  receive  them  with  our  guns." 

"  Yes,  but  they  will  be  a  strong  body  and  get  the  best  of  it." 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  advice.  I  presume  you  will  allow  me  to  have  the 
control  of  my  own  company." 

4 'You  are  right  ;  besides,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shall  be  unable 
to  interfere.    Have  the  kindness,  however,  to  convey  a  message  for  me." 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  General  Cadoudal.  Tell  him  that  his  plans  have  been  reported  to 
the  police  of  late." 

"  You  are  aware  of  it,"  rejoined  St.  Victor  ironically. 

"And  that  he  has  now  a  most  dangerous  adversary,"  pursued  Liardot, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  sarcasm. 

"Your  employer,  Fouche',  I  presume?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  first  place,  but  there  is  a  man  even  more  dangerous,  though 
in  a  humbler  position.  An  officer  who  has  shared  Bonaparte's  campaigns 
and  is  ardently  devoted  to  the  First  Consul  ;  he  has  seen  George  in  Paris 
and  sworn  to  catch  him ;  I  know  the  determination  of  his  character,  and 
charge  you  to  recommend  our  beloved  general  to  beware  of  the  man  named 
Robert,  who  is  now  quartered  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say.    Here  we  are,  I  believe.    Tell  me  what  to  do." 

The  pair  had  arrived  on  the  edge  of  a  hollow  where  human  figures  might 
be  seen  moving  in  the  twilight ;  here  St.  Victor  made  a  sign  to  Liardot  to 
pause,  while  he  issued  a  cry  which  skilfully  mimicked  the  hoot  of  an  owl. 
This  was  the  rallying  signal  of  the  Chouans,  and  a  faint  hooting  was  heard 
in  reply. 

"Come  on,"  said  he,  taking  Liardot  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  through 
the  quarry,  where  he  placed  him  in  front  of  a  huge  block  of  stone.  "  It  is 
your  own  doing  if  you  die.  Have  you  any  parting  message  to  leave  for 
some  friend — some  woman?  " 

"  None.  I  have  neither  friends  nor  mistress.  My  last  request  is  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  give  the  word  to  fire." 

"  You  have  been  an  officer  in  the  king's  army  and  are  entitled  to  do  so. 
Farewell,  Liardot,"  murmured  St.  Victor,  almost  melting  into  tears. 

"Farewell.  You  can  tell  George  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
that  I  died  as  they  can  who  serve  a  noble  cause." 

St.  Victor  hesitated  a  moment,  then  made  a  gesture  of  angry  despair  and 
advanced  towards  his  men ;  a  few  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  and 
immediately  six  of  them  stepped  forward  and  placed  themselves  at  a  distance 
of  four  feet  from  the  prisoner,  who  awaited  them  with  an  erect  carriage  and 
folded  arms.  "  Soldiers,"  cried  Liardot,  "  make  ready  !  "  The  butt-ends 
of  their  guns  were  heard  moving  in  perfect  unison.  "  Present  arms  !  "  con- 
tinued the  sonorous  voice  of  the  old  Chouan.  Another  moment,  and  he 
would  have  given  the  word  "  Fire  !  "  His  lips  were  just  parting,  when  a 
voice  seemed  to  interpose  from  the  sky  above  with  the  unexpected  challenge  : 
"  Down  with  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !  " 

Every  actor  in  the  scene  started,  and  raised  his  head  to  see  under  what 
outward  aspect  Providence  had  intervened.    The  twilight  revealed  the 
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shadowy  forms  of  about  twenty  men  armed  with  guns,  standing  out  against 
the  sky  on  the  brink  of  the  quarry  ;  their  two-cornered  hats  were  distinctly 
visible,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt  that  these  were  some  of  the  picked  gen- 
darmes, probably  those  sent  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  coast  of  Biville. 

Immediately  above  the  block  by  which  the  prisoner  was  stationed,  ap- 
peared a  tall  man,  grasping  a  naked  sabre  ;  evidently  this  was  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  patrol,  who  had  just  shouted  the  command  to  surrender. 
Liardot  had  turned  without  giving  the  slightest  heed  to  the  men  about  to 
fire  on  him,  while  St.  Victor  was  drawing  his  pistols  from  his  belt  and 
muttering  between  his  teeth :  "  The  wretch  !  So  this  was  the  help  on 
which  he  calculated  !  He  knew  that  this  quarry  was  a  trap.  I  ought  to 
have  blown  out  his  brains  on  the  way  hither,  and  since  we  are  caught,  I 
need  have  no  scruples  now." 

The  group  who  were  to  have  fired  had,  naturally,  by  an  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  fallen  back  on  the  half  dozen  Chouans  who  formed  the  reserve 
force,  yet  their  resolute  attitude  showed  they  were  only  awaiting  the  word 
of  command  to  commence  an  energetic  defence  and  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
Their  leader,  however,  delayed,  because  he  would  first  punish  their  be- 
trayer :  he  was  just  walking  up  to  shoot  Liardot  from  behind  as  a  cur  and 
a  spy,  when  the  latter  shouted  to  the  officer  standing  above:  4 'What,  is 
that  you,  Major  Robert  !    This  is  a  luckier  meeting  than  I  expected." 

"  Who  is  it  that  ventures  thus  to  address  me  by  name  ?  "  was  the  surly 
rejoinder. 

"  What,  don't  you  recognise  me,  Major?    I  am  Jacques  Sourdat." 

"Ah,"  muttered  St.  Victor,  "he  throws  off  the  mask  now,  and  I  shall 
have  no  scruple  about  blowing  out  his  brains." 

"  Sourdat !  "  repeated  the  officer,  "  the  Sourdat  whom  M.  Fouche  em- 
ploys ? " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  know  my  master  sent  me  here  to  be  of  what  little 
service  I  could." 

"Ah,  I  remember  now.  M.  Fouche  told  me  he  had  sent  you  down  and 
that  I  might  meet  you  somewhere  about  Dieppe." 

St.  Victor  was  gently  drawing  nearer  all  the  while,  determined  not  to 
miss  his  aim.  "  But,"  resumed  the  major,  "  what  the  deuce  are  you  doing 
in  that  hole  ?  " 

"  Drilling  my  men,  as  you  see,  sir." 

"  Your  men  ?    What  does  that  mean  ?    Have  you  turned  soldier  ?  " 
"  No,  but  I  once  served  in  the  army,  you  know." 
"  Yes,  in  the  rebel  army,  but  now — " 

"  All  the  good  fellows  you  see  assembled  here  are  under  my  orders  ;  most 
of  fchem  are  old  soldiers  like  myself  who  have  rallied  round  the  government, 
and  on  whom  I  can  rely.  But  as  they  have  nearly  forgotten  how  to  handle 
their  guns,  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  exercise  them  to-night.  If  the 
Chouans  should  land  in  any  numbers,  we  want  to  be  ready  for  them." 

St.  Victor  heard  all  this  and  could  not  understand  it,  he  thought  it  sure  to 
mean  some  fresh  ruse;  still,  though  he  was  now  within  easy  reach  of  Liardot, 
he  refrained  from  pressing  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  and  continued  to  listen. 

"This  is  all  very  well,  Sourdat,"  resumed  the  major,  "and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  meet  you,  as  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  country  than  my- 
self. But  as  you  know,  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  and  choose 
to  see  everything  for  myself.  So  remain  where  you  are  with  your  men, 
and  I  will  come  down  and  inspect  them." 

"Stand  at  ease,  my  men,"  cried  he  to  his  gendarmes,  who  still  stood 
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with  their  guns  levelled,  4 'and  pay  attention  to  my  orders  when  I  get 
down.  If  I  cry  '  Fire  ! '  aim  at  the  whole  troop  without  troubling  your 
heads  about  me."  And  with  an  agility  equal  to  his  spirit,  the  officer 
took  one  leap  on  to  a  spur  of  rock,  and  a  second  which  landed  him  at  its  base. 

"  When  I  have  killed  the  spy,  I  shall  have  a  ball  left  for  the  gendarme," 
muttered  St.  Victor  ;  he  held  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  but  stood  motionless, 
and  so  did  his  men,  who  had  heard  all,  and  knew  their  fate  hung  in  the 
balance. 

"Step  forward,  Sourdat,"  said  the  Major,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  impetus  of  his  spring.  "I  know  your  voice,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  closer  view  of  your  figure." 

"Here  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Liardot,  quietly  stepping  forward. 

"  Ah,  it  is  really  you,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  after  examining  him  closely. 
"There  is  but  little  light,  but  you  have  a  head  that  is  unmistakeable. 
Well !  you  are  an  active  fellow,  and  prompt  in  your  movements,  I  shall  not 
forget  to  mention  you  in  my  report.  But  now  to  business — how  many  men 
have  you  ? " 

"Twelve." 

* '  Is  that  tall  fellow  planted  behind  you  your  lieutenant  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Major." 

St.  Victor  began  to  understand,  or  fancied  he  did,  though  he  dared  not 
build  too  much  on  the  new  hope  that  had  dawned  upon  him. 

"Good,"  said  the  officer.  "And  now  to  the  point.  What  are  your 
plans  for  to-night  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  may  lay  out,  Major.    I  could  never  presume — " 

"Oh,  a  truce  to  compliments.  An  English  vessel  has  been  in  sight  all 
day,  and  has  had  her  reasons  for  hugging  the  coast.  I  would  wager  my 
epaulettes  she  means  to  set  down  passengers  to-night.  You  have  examined 
the  coast ;  where  do  you  think  the  Chouans  will  land  ?  " 

"  At  Penly  Point,"  returned  Liardot  without  hesitation. 

"  That  promontory  on  our  left  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  only  point  on  the  shore  where  a  boat  can  put  in.  So 
I  was  told  at  Dieppe,  and  I  am  the  more  ready  to  believe  it,  because 
as  I  was  making  my  rounds  on  the  moorland  above  and  caught  the  sound 
of  your  voices,  I  had  just  descried  a  light  in  that  direction." 

"A  light  on  Penly  Point?  A  signal,  no  doubt,  Major.  The  English 
vessel  must  have  friends  on  this  side  warning  her  that  the  coast  is  clear, 
and  she  is  going  to  land  her  passengers.    You  have  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  lose  it.  We  shall  make  our  way  at  once  to  the  beacon, 
and  you  will  follow  the  opposite  side  of  the  coast  with  your  men.  If  you 
come  across  the  Chouans,  fire,  and  we  will  come  to  your  assistance.  My 
gendarmes  are  strong  enough  without  you.  We  meet  again  in  this  quarry 
at  daybreak." 

"All  right,  Major,"  was  the  answer  made  by  the  supposed  Sourdat,  and 
within  five  minutes  the  company  had  vanished. 

"  Well,  St.  Victor,"  said  Liardot  calmly,  "  do  you  still  regard  me  as  a 
traitor  ?  " 

St. Victor  held  out  his  arms  by  way  of  reply,  saying  :  "Forgive  my  sus- 
picions, dear  friend,  and  let  me  embrace  you." 

But  the  old  Chouan  merely  replied  with  cool  irony  :  "I  have  not  hing  to  for- 
give. You  were  only  doing  your  duty.  But  what  proves  me  innocent  now?" 

"Can  you  ask?  Have  we  not  all  seen  that  a  word  from  you  to  that 
officer  and  we  should  all  have  been  massacred  ? " 
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"Who  knows?"  said  Liardot  still  rallying  him.  "Perhaps  I  was 
merely  endeavouring  to  save  my  own  skin.  Bullets  are  no  respecters  of 
persons." 

"  Oh,  my  good  friend, "said  the  young  man  in  sincere  and  heartfelt  accents, 
"  do  not  avenge  yourself  by  overwhelming  me  with  shame.  When  I  think  I 
could  have  believed  for  a  single  moment  in  your  treachery,  I  feel  ready  to  blow 
out  my  own  brains  instead  of  yours.  I  may  be  a  light-headed  fool  and  a 
dandy,  but  I  have  sufficient  sense  to  see  how  you  managed  to  protect  George's 
landing.  I  ask  for  no  further  explanation,  keep  it  for  our  chief,  but  suffer 
me,  for  the  sake  of  our  former  friendship,  to  clasp  you  to  my  heart." 

The  old  soldier's  phlegm  could  not  resist  this  passionate  appeal.  He  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  embrace,  and  returned  it  cordially. 

"And  now,"  exclaimed  the  young  lieutenant,  "I  have  my  old  Liardot 
again  !  If  you  only  knew  what  I  have  suffered  during  the  last  hour  !  But 
now  I  feel  sure  of  our  success,  and  if  our  beloved  general  does  not  land  to- 
night under  the  very  nose  of  these  picked  gendarmes,  I  am  ready  to  swear 
Madame  Recamier  is  ugly  !  " 

"  I  hope  all  will  go  well,  but  we  must  make  haste,"  said  Liardot,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  at  his  companion's  incorrigible  frivolity.  "You  are 
aware  the  gendarmes  are  on  their  way  to  Penly  Point  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  wrondered  at  your  clever  stratagem,  seeing  you  know 
nothing  of  the  coast. " 

"It  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  Major's  own  announcement  of  the  light  he 
had  seen  there.  Maneheu  had  stated  in  my  presence  that  his  wife  had  gone 
to  make  the  signals  which  would  lead  the  English  brig  to  send  her  boat  to 
Biville  creek.  If  she  puts  off  at  once,  we  shall  have  time  to  see  George,  send 
him  on  his  way,  and  disperse  before  the  gendarmes  discover  their  mistake." 

"  And  what  about  meeting  the  Major  here  at  daybreak  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  the  only  one  to  appear,  and  will  manage  to  persuade  him  that 
I  have  sent  you  to  beat  all  round  the  Treport  district.  He  could  not  see 
your  faces  for  the  gathering  darkness,  and  I  don't  mean  him  to  do  so,  for  I 
fear  we  may  come  across  him  again.  So  now  lead  the  way,  as  you  know 
the  spot  where  Maneheu  is  expecting  us  by  the  cable." 

4 i  We  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes.  Let  me  first  introduce  to  you  two  old 
acquaintances,  Burban,  who  goes  by  thenameof  Malabry,  and  Deville,  known 
as  Tamerlane.  Burban  is  the  Hercules  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  orders ; 
you  will  remember  how  he  once  killed  a  blue  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  how  he  kept  sentry  for  thirty  hours  on  the  top  of  an  oak-tree,  because 
they  had  forgotten  to  relieve  guard.  Deville,  you  know,  was  destined  for 
the  church,  and  is  of  good  family.    Malabry  and  Tamerlane,  forward  ! " 

The  two  men  summoned  advancedfrom  the  little  troop.  Liardot  met  them 
half-way,  and  said  briefly:  "Good-day,  comrades!  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  Fleur-dc-Rose." 

"What,  is  this  you,  my  boy  ?  "  said  the  gruff  voice  of  Malabry,  who  was 
a  thick-set,  broad-shouldered  man.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again  ;  I  thought 
you  had  been  shot  long  ago,  and  never  imagined  just  now  that  it  was  you 
I  was  about  to  send  a  bullet  through. " 

"I  shall  mark  this  day  with  a  white  stone,  my  dear  Fleur-de-Rose," 
broke  in  Tamerlane,  a  slender,  fair-headed  youth,  ill- befitting  his  sobriquet. 

"  March  on,  my  lads,"  said  St.  Victor.  "  Fleur-de-Rose  and  I  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  cliff.  Follow  at  a  distance,  and  disperse  over  the  moorland 
so  as  not  to  form  a  mass  which  may  be  noticed." 

The  night  had  come  and  threatened  to  be  stormy  ;  great  waves  were  beat- 
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jig  violently  on  the  shore.  "Your  Major  was  right,"  said  St.  Victor 
suddenly,  pointing  to  the  horizon  ;  "  there  is  a  light  on  Penly  Point," 

' '  The  lantern  of  the  farmer's  wife,"  replied  Liardot ;  "  I  knew  it  when  I 
stnt  the  blues  to  the  other  side.  If  George  succeeds  in  landing,  as  I  hope 
he  may,  he  will  owe  it  to  that  woman." 

'  Yes,  she  is  saving  us  all,  but  she  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.    Poor  Louise  !  What  will  they  do  with  her  ?  " 

"  Women  have  always  some  means  of  escape,"  said  Liardot  carelessly, 
"  Did  you  not  hear  her  husband  say  that  the  gendarmes  would  not  arrest 
her,  even  if  they  were  to  meet  her  after  sunset  ? " 

"He  was  speaking  of  the  local  police,"  returned  St.  Victor,  "  and  had  no 
suspicion  of  Fouche's  detachment  being  here,  who  do  not  take  things  so 
easily.  I  can't  s&y  why,  but  I  can't  help  suspecting  that  M.  Maneheu  is 
not  too  tender  a  husband," 

';  That  does  not  concern  us  much,"  returned  Liardot  drily,  "we  ought  to 
be  looking  out  for  the  spot  where  the  farmer  lies  waiting,  for  we  must 
surely  be  near  it  now." 

"  I  think  so.  The  cliff  which  rises  above  Biville  creek  is  before  us,  and 
our  man  must  be  hiding  under  one  of  these  furze-bushes.  But  we  shall  soon 
know."  The  young  man  raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  imitated  so 
perfectly  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  osprey  which  in  its  stifled  hoarseness 
resembles  the  death-rattle,  that  Liardot  started. 

"You  see  I  can  still  manage  it,  though  I  have  been  out  of  practice  in 
London  and  Paris,"  laughed  St.  Victor.  "If  Maneheu  is  here,  he  will 
soon  reply,  for  he  can  hoot  just  like  an  owl."  As  he  spoke,  the  figure  of  a 
man  appeared  suddenly  by  his  side. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  the  voice  of  the  farmer  of  Bois-Guillaume. 

"  It  is  well  you  spoke  at  once,  or  I  should  have  cracked  your  skull," 
growled  the  lieutenant,  relaxing  the  pistol  he  had  grasped, 

"  I  was  too  near  you  to  hoot,"  returned  Maneheu. 

"  And  well  concealed  too  !  I  should  have  walked  over  you  next," 

"The  gendarmes  nearly  did  so  just  now." 

"  Did  you  see  them  ?  " 

"As  clearly  as  I  see  you.    They  were  nineteen  and  one  officer." 
"Just  so.     Happily  we  are  rid  of  them  for  a  while  ;  they  are  gone  on  to 
Penly. " 

"  So  I  think,  but  they  may  return." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  we  should  make  haste." 

"  That  does  not  depend  on  us,  but  on  the  English  vessel,  which  may  be 
quick  or  slow  in  dispatching  her  boat.    Still  I  think  the  time  is  at  hand." 

"  Then  I  will  station  my  men,"  said  St.  Victor;  "six  with  us  at  the  cable, 
and  six  more  to  keep  watch  on  the  moor. " 

Again  he  uttered  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  but  modified  this  time  with 
a  peculiar  rhythm.  This  summoned  all  the  troop,  and  the  young  officer's 
instructions  were  promptly  obeyed,  the  detachment  to  aid  in  the  disem- 
barkation, which  included  Malabry  and  Tamerlane,  being  clustered  round 
St.  Victor  and  Liardot  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  signs  of  a  storm  were  increasing  each  minute.  "  In  another  half- 
hour  or  hour  at  the  most,  the  brig  will  be  forced  to  put  out,"  said  the 
farmer.  "If  she  continues  to  hug  the  shore  with  this  wind  on,  she  will 
soon  be  driven  on  the  rocks." 

"  Why  is  she  waiting  to  dispatch  her  boat  ? 

"  For  the  signal,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 
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"  The  signal?    Your  wife  gave  it.    We  have  just  seen  a  fire  on  Penl/ 

Point." 

' 'So  have  I,  but  it  disappeared  shortly  after  the  blues  passed  me.  Bed- 
sides, that  is  not  the  light  we  use  to  announce  that  the  cable  passage  is 
open.  Louise  carries  a  seaman's  lantern,  furnished  with  glasses  of  differ- 
ent colours,  and  an  apparatus  for  throwing  out  the  light  to  a  distance. 
What  you  saw  only  declared  that  my  wife  was  at  her  post.  When  the 
light  turns  to  red  and  is  raised  aloft,  it  will  mean  that  the  way  is  slear, 
and  the  brig  will  reply  by  hoisting  a  light  on  her  main  mast,  to  say, 
I  am  lowering  my  boat,  be  ready  to  receive  the  passenger  at  Biville 
creek." 

"  Yes,"  said  St.  Victor,  "  that  was  just  how  it  was  done  when  that 
brave  fellow  Wright  landed  me  in  France  last  winter." 
"  There  is  the  red  light,"  broke  in  Liardot. 

"Good,"  exclaimed  Maneheu,  "  Louise  has  reached  the  spot  and  seen 
the  English  vessel." 

"She  must  have  good  eyes  then,  for  it  is  pitch  dark,"  muttered  the 
young  Chouan. 

"Oh,  the  English  vessel  has  understood,  there  is  the  green  light,"  put 
in  Liardot. 

' 'So  it  is  ;  then  it  is  all  right  and  we  are  sure  to  embrace  George  to-night. 
But  is  the  red  light  to  remain  there  on  the  point?"  said  St.  Victor,  turning 
to  the  farmer. 

"  Until  that  on  the  English  vessel  is  extinguished,  which  will  only  be 
when  her  boat  is  back  in  safety.    That  has  been  the  rule  for  the  last  two 

years." 

"But  your  charming  wife  must  be  exposed  to  great  risk,  for  the  gen- 
darmes are  nearly  sure  to  surprise  her  with  her  light." 

"Oh,  Louise  is  clever  and  can  invent  some  story,  or  if  they  venture  to 
touch  her,  she  has  Jacobin  to  defend  her." 

"Who  is  Jacobin?" 

"  My  dog,  a  pure  Danish  hound  that  could  strangle  any  man." 

"  The  red  light  is  being  lowered,"  cried  Liardot,  who  was  watching  the 
signals  ;  "  it  is  disappearing — no— there  it  is.  again.  Ah,  now  it  has  gone 
out  completely." 

"And  the  green  light  is  still  on  the  English  mast.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor. 

"It  must  mean  that  my  wife  has  been  surprised  by  the  patrol,"  said 
Maneheu  coolly.  "But  the  boat  has  put  out  and  will  have  time  to  set 
down  its  passenger,  while  the  blues  are  occupied  with  Louise.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  all  hands  to  the  cable,  for  with  this  wind  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
climb."    And  approaching  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  bent  down. 

"This  rustic  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  his  pretty  wife," 
growled  the  inflammable  lieutenant.  "If  she  has  fallen  into  Major 
Robert's  hands,  he  is  quite  capable  of  taking  her  to  Paris  to  be  cross-ex- 
amined by  Fouche.  Since  her  husband  cares  so  little  about  her,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  rescue  her  from  their  hands  " 

"  We  will  help  you,"  whispered  Malabry  and  Tamerlane,  who  had  over- 
heard him. 

"  To  the  cable,  my  friends !  "  said  the  severe  tones  of  Liardot,  who  cared 
much  less  about  Louise  than  about  the  success  of  their  expedition. 

"lam  quite  ready,"  replied  St.  Victor,  "if  M.  Maneheu  will  only  ex- 
plain what  is  to  be  done," 
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"That  I  will,"  said  the  farmer.  "Stoop  down,  and  I  will  show  you  how 
the  cable  is  fastened,  and  of  what  use  it  is." 

Liardot  was  already  lying  flat  on  the  heather  by  his  side,  and  St.  Victor 
and  his  men  followed  their  example.  Maneheu  then  pointed  out  the  end 
of  the  cable  firmly  coiled  round  a  pointed  stone  which  must  have  been 
placed  there  on  purpose,  and  was  completely  concealed  by  a  thick  furze- 
bush.  The  cable  was  thick,  but  not  too  much  so  to  be  grasped  by  a  man's 
hands  ;  it  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  under  cover  of  the  bushes  and 
then  hung  down  between  the  walls  of  a  deep  cleft.  The  farmer  had 
fastened  it  the  evening  before,  as  he  always  did  when  a  landing  was  ex- 
pected ;  thanks  to  his  precautions  and  ingenious  arrangements,  more  than 
twenty  persons  had  been  safely  landed  within  that  year. 

No  one  in  the  country  suspected  the  farmer  of  Bois-Guillaume  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  emigres.  The  cleft  at  Biville  was  known  only  to 
smugglers,  who  were  not  likely  to  interfere,  and  the  surrounding  district 
was  frequented  mainly  by  goat-herds. 

"The  rope  is  safe,  you  see,"  said  Maneheu.  "I  have  coiled  it  three 
times  more  than  I  usually  do  round  the  stone  which  supports  it,  for  it  has 
been  used  for  some  time,  and,  however  good  the  hemp  may  be,  it  will  wear 
at  last. " 

u  A  wise  precaution,"  chimed  in  St.  Victor.  "  I  remember  that  when  I 
made  the  ascent,  on  a  stormy  night  like  this,  the  wretched  rope  seemed  to 
give  under  my  hands,  and  now  and  then  I  fancied  I  could  hear  it  crack,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wind  bumping  me  against  the  walls  of  the  cleft.  How 
will  George's  colossal  figure  and  weight  fare,  I  wonder  ? " 

"I  know  his  skill  and  agility,  and  do  not  fear  for  him,"  said  Liardot. 

"His  broad  shoulders  will  help  him,"  said  Maneheu.  "They  will 
enable  him  to  use  both  sides  of  the  cleft." 

This  historic  fissure  resembled  in  point  of  fact  a  chimney  ;  it  reached 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bottom,  and  never  exceeded  four  or  five  feet 
in  width  ;  it  was  its  narrowness  that  made  the  ascent  practicable  ;  unless 
the  traveller  had  occasionally  found  a  foothold,  he  could  never  have  scaled 
the  rock,  in  spite  of  the  knots  with  which  the  cable  was  studded. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  resumed  Liardot,  "  but  what  are  we  to  do?  " 

"Nothing  at  present,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  I  am  going  to  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  watch  for  the  boat.  If  any  of  you  are  long-sighted, 
he  can  accompany  me." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Tamerlane,  "  Fleur-de-Rose  will  remember  my  powers 
of  sight." 

"  The  rest  of  you  are  to  lie  round  the  stone  that  supports  the  cable  and 
wait  for  orders,"  said  St.  Victor,  "while  we  two  keep  a  look-out  all  round." 

So  saying,  he  and  Liardot  rose  and  planted  themselves  on  a  little  hillock 
among  the  heather.  The  sound  of  thunder  was  now  blending  with  the 
chorus  of  the  waves.  "What  weather!"  murmured  St.  Victor.  "The 
light  has  not  been  rekindled  on  Penly  Point." 

"  No,  but  the  green  light  is  still  burning  on  the  ship,"  said  Liardot. 

"Which  shows  that  the  boat  must  be  on  her  way  to  Biville  creek.  It 
will  be  a  miracle  if  she  does  not  founder." 

"George  Cadoudal  could  never  be  allowed  to  perish  by  common  accident. " 

"I  admire  your  spirit,  Liardot;  your  faith  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
apostles. " 

"  If  I  had  not  believed  firmly  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  I  should  have 
been  killed  long  ago," 
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"  Hem  !  It  seems  but  a  few  moments  since  you  were  trying  to  compe 
us  to  send  you  out  of  the  world,  but  I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you  now 
Let  us  rather  think  of  George,  who  cannot  be  far  off.  Maneheu  !  Cai 
you  see  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.    The  night  is  too  dark." 

"  It  is  grand,  my  $Jear  fellow,"  said  Tamerlane  in  his  sonorous  accents 
"It  reminds  one  of  a  famous  distich  by  Lucretius,  which,  being  translated 
means — " 

"  The  boat,  the  boat  !  "  cried  the  farmer.  "  I  have  just  caught  sight  o 
her  in  that  flash  of  lightning,  and  she  must  have  landed  her  passenger,  fo 
her  head  is  turned  towards  the  brig." 

"  Let  no  one  move  and  let  silence  be  kept  in  the  ranks,"  said  St.  Victo 
imperatively,  longing  to  kick  the  man  who  spouted  poetry.  "  Maneheu 
look  to  the  rope  !  ' 

"  All  right,  I  have  my  hand  on  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  pull  comes,  I  shal 
feel  it — there  it  is  ! — that  is  the  tug  to  see  if  it  will  bear — three  shakes 
the  proper  signal — now  it  is  taut,  some  one  is  ascending." 

"  At  last,"  murmured  Liardot. 

A  profound  silence  reigned.  All  knew  that  the  cable  bore  Georg< 
Cadoudal  and  his  fortunes,  hanging  in  the  air  two  hundred  feet  beneatF 
them.  Maneheu  could  feel  the  rope  shake,  vibrate,  and  then  relax,  as  i! 
the  man  below  were  occasionally  steadying  himself  for  an  instant  on  soni( 
point  of  rock.  The  gulls  and  sea-mews,  disturbed  in  their  niches,  rose" 
Happing  their  great  wings  against  the  faces  leaning  over  the  cliff,  anc 
uttering  their  mournful  cry. 

After  five  minutes  of  painful  suspense,  a  dry  cracking  noise  was  hearn 
which  proceeded  from  neither  cliff  nor  heath.  Liardot  started  and  Stf 
Victor  stooped  down,  each  fearing  to  betray  his  alarm.  "  Test  the  knoj 
of  the  cable,"  said  Maneheu,  "  I  think  it  is  giving  a  little." 

Before  the  farmer  had  finished  speaking,  St.  Victor  had  fallen  on  hi;< 
knees  and  was  feeling  the  cord  and  stone.  "It  is  all  over,"  cried  he  irj 
horror ;  "  one  loop  of  the  coil  has  broken  and  the  rest  will  follow.  I  carJ 
feel  the  hemp  giving.  And  George  cannot  be  more  than  halfway  up  ;  iri 
another  half  minute  he  will  be  shattered  against  the  rock.  What  can 
we  do  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  muttered  the  farmer.  "If  I  tried  to  hold  the  rope,  it 
would  only  drag  me  over  and  kill  me  without  saving  the  General. " 

"Come,  my  lads,"  said  Liardot,  who  still  retained  his  presence  of 
mind.  "Let  us  all  help  to  weigh  down  the  rope  and  prevent  its 
breaking." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  Fleur-de-Rose."  said  Tamerlane.  "  We  have  Her- 
cules himself  here,  who  is  sufficient  for  the  task."  This  speech  was  pro- 
vidential, as  it  reminded  St.  Victor  of  the  remarkable  strength  of  one  of 
his  men. 

"  Malabiy,  you  are  our  only  hope,  what  has  become  of  you  ?  "  cried  he 
in  the  darkness. 

"  Here,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Take  the  cable  in  both  hands  and  try  to  press  on  it  to  relieve  the  weight 
attached." 

"  Here  I  have  it  and  will  not  let  go,"  said  the  Chouan,  as  if  it  were  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

"  Shall  you  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  last  coils  on  the  stone  from 
snapping  ?  " 
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"Xo,  they  are  gone  already,  so  I  have  the  rope  in  my  hands;  but  don't  be 
fraid,  I  can  hold  it." 

St.  Victor  was  distracted  and  could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
feat.  Yet  Malabry 's  was  no  mere  boast ;  the  thick-set  figure  had  squatted 
.own  on  the  ground,  and  was  clasping  the  stone  with  both  hands,  resting 
lis  head  and  broad  shoulders  against  it,  while  his  hands,  riveted  together 
ike  iron  clamps,  were  grasping  the  rope.  This  attitude  enabled  him  not 
nerely  to  support  the  frightful  tension  on  his  muscles,  but  to  prevent  his 
)eing  drawn  down  the  slope  towards  the  cliff.  As  soon  as  St.  Victor  de- 
scried the  situation,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"George  is  saved,"  said  he  to  Liardot. 

"Heaven  grant  it,"  whispered  the  old  soldier,  "  but  I  fear  Malabry  will 
iot  be  able  to  hold  out.  George  may  still  be  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sum- 
nit,  for  I  can  see  nothing. " 

"I  see  something,"  said  Tamerlane,  whose  lynx  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Jark  chasm.    "  A  black  dot,  and  it  is  moving." 

"It  may  be  a  sea-gull." 

"  No,  the  General  put  them  all  to  flight  long  ago.  I  was  glad  to  see  they 
flew  to  the  right,  for,  as  Virgil  says  in  the  Georgics — " 

"No  quotations,  Tamerlane,"  said  St,  Victor,  "but  tell  us  if  you  see  a 
man  in  the  cleft." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it  now,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  off.  I  am  sure 
it  is  George,  I  recognise  his  shoulders." 

"  I  see  him  too,"  said  Maneheu.  "  At  the  rate  he  is  climbing,  he  may  be 
up  in  two  or  three  minutes. " 

"Courage,  General,"  cried  St.  Victor,  bending  over  the  precipice. 

"  Try  to  hold  out,  old  fellow,"  said  Liardot,  turning  to  Malabry,  who  was 
still  in  the  same  position. 

"Never  fear,  Fleur-de-Rose,  I  am  good  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour," 
said  the  Hercules  in  a  stifled  voice.  His  powers  of  endurance  were  nearly 
exhausted,  though  his  companions  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  cable  be- 
tween the  stone  and  the  cliff  to  endeavour  to  relieve  him  a  little. 

"General,  we  are  here  !"  shouted  St.  Victor  again,  and  this  time  the 
reply  came  in  a  fine  sonorous  voice,  "  Good  evening,  my  lads  ;  here  I  am  !  " 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  passed  through  all,  as  they  repeated  in  low  tones, 
"  It  is  really  the  General  !  " 

Tamerlane  aud  Maneheu  rose  to  leave  the  passage  clear,  and  Liardot  re- 
tired a  little.  An  enormous  head  soon  appeared  on  a  level  with  the  cliff, 
and  in  another  minute  the  colossal  figure  of  George  Cadoudal  stood  on 
French  soil. 

"Are  you  here,  St.  Victor?"  said  he. 

"Present,  General,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  come  and  embrace  me,"  rejoined  the  terrible  leader,  who,  for  the 
last  year,  had  been  resisting  almost  single-handed  the  ascendant  star  of 
Bonaparte. 

<  St.  Victor  at  once  threw  himself  into  Cadoudal's  arms,  where  his  delicate 
limbs  suffered  slightly  from  the  hearty  embrace  he  received. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  my  son,"  murmured  George. 

"  Thank  you,  General,  but  my  delight  is  even  greater,  for  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  feared  I  should  never  serve  under  you  again." 

" Why  so?" 

"  The  rope  broke  as  you  were  ascending  the  cliff." 

"Ah,  then  that  was  the  shock  I  felt  when  I  had  got  about  half  way. 
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Who  was  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  rope  ? "  asked  George,  ii 
that  rigid  tone  which  alarmed  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Chouans. 

"Maneheu,  the  farmer  of  Bois-Guillaume,  here  he  is,"  replied  the  youn<. 
man,  thrusting  Louise's  husband  forward.  ' 'But  I  swear  it  was  not  hig 
fault,  General.  The  rope  had  been  tested  ten  times  and  examined  onl) 
yesterday.    The  fracture  was  inexplicable. " 

"I  never  believe  in  effects  without  causes,  my  dear  St.  Victor;  but  siuct 
you  answer  for  this  man,  I  will  overlook  his  negligence  this  once.  Well 
then,"  added  George,  after  a  silence  which  seemed  very  long  to  Maneheu, 
"if  the  cable  broke,  how  did  you  manage  to  keep  me  from  falling  ? " 

"  Come  forward,  Maiabry,"  cried  the  lieutenant.  The  man  rose  from 
the  stone  on  which  he  had  earned  a  right  to  rest,  and  advanced  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  tame  bear  who  has  been  taught  to  walk  on  his  hind 
paws. 

"  What,  it  is  you,  Burban,"  said  George,  who  knew  all  his  soldiers  bj 
their  real  as  well  as  their  nickname.  "  Then  I  can  imagine  how  it  was,  foi 
I  know  what  a  Samson  you  are,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  and  he  held  out! 
his  hand,  which  the  Hercules  seized  and  pressed. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Cadoudal,  "  can  you  explain  what  has  taken  place 
on  Penly  Point  ?  The  captain  of  the  brig  was  impatient  for  the  signal,  be-^ 
cause  the  wind  was  rising  every  minute,  at  last  it  appeared,  and  the  boat 
was  at  once  launched  to  take  me  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  atBiville,  but  before, 
I  was  a  gunshot  from  the  vessel,  the  red  light  had  vanished.  The  sailors! 
wanted  to  turn  back,  but  I  offered  them  five-and-twenty  guineas  to  land 
me  at  my  own  risk  and  peril,  so  I  prevailed  on  them,  and  it  is  well  I  did, 
as  I  find  you  here  waiting  according  to  arrangement.  Some  accident  must 
however  have  befallen  the  man  entrusted  with  the  lantern." 

"  It  was  not  a  man,  but  a  woman." 

"  A  woman  !  " 

"  Yes,  Maneheu's  wife." 

' 'Then  you  have  neglected  my  instructions  again,"  said  Cadoudal, 
severely.  "I  have  often  impressed  upon  you  that  our  secrets  must  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  woman's  tongue." 

"This  is  no  common  woman,  and  she  has  probably  just  rendered  us  a 
great  service  by  allowing  the  picked  gendarmes  to  arrest  her.  If  they 
were  not  now  occupied  in  questioning  her,  we  should  probably  have  them 
on  us." 

"The  picked  gendarmes,  you  say?  Have  they  been  sent  down  from 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  whole  detachment  under  the  command  of  a  superior  officer." 

"Then  we  must  have  been  betrayed  by  that  miscreant,  Fleur-de-Rose. 
He  was  the  only  man  aware  that  I  was  to  land  during  the  third  week  in 
August ;  it  must  be  he  who  gave  Fondie"  warning,  and  planned  this  expedi- 
tion. My  first  care  on  reaching  Paris  will  be  to  rid  the  earth  of  the  noxious 
vermin  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Jacques  Sourdat." 

"The  traitor  stands  before  you,  George,"  said  Liar  dot,  suddenly  step- 
ping forward. 

"  Fleur-de-Rose  ! "  exclaimed  Cadoudal,  who  instantly  recognised  his 
former  lieutenant.  Then  turning  to  St.  Victor:  "How  is  it  that  I  find 
this  man  still  living  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  calmness  more  terrible  than  any 
explosion  of  anger. 

"  General,  you  have  doubtless  been  deluded  by  false  reports,"  returned 
the  young  man  bravely.    "  My  friend,  Liardot  has  just  proved  that  he  is 
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o  traitor,  and  if  you  will  listen,  he  will  tell  you  why  he  has  become  Jacques 
ourdat,  one  of  Fouche's  emissaries." 

"  Well,  I  will  hear  him,  and  promise  that  justice  shall  be  done.  Burban, 
e  ready  to  kill  this  man  as  soon  as  I  give  the  order.  Now,  Citizen 
ourdat." 

"It  is  the  judge's  place  to  examine  me,"  said  Liardot,  coolly. 

"  Very  well.  Why  have  you  accepted  employment  from  the  demon  in 
luman  form  who  directs  the  usurper's  secret  police  ? " 

"That  I  might  learn  his  secrets  and  reveal  them  to  you." 

"  Rather  that  you  might  sell  him  mine,  I  should  say." 

"  If  I  had  sold  them,  you  would  be  on  your  way  at  this  moment  to  the 
lungeon  of  Vincennes.  I  had  only  to  tell  Fouche  of  the  Biville  creek,  and 
nention  the  21st  of  August." 

"Who  will  say  you  have  not?  The  gendarmes  are  apparently  on  our 
:rack,  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  your  presence  here  to-night." 

"  I  came  here  to  save  your  life,  and  that  of  these  brave  men,  who  would 
have  been  killed  or  made  prisoners  had  I  not  been  with  them  when  the 
gendarmes  surprised  them.    If  you  have  still  doubts,  ask  these  men  wha 
they  think  of  my  treason." 

Cadoudal  was  always  prompt  in  carrying  out  his  purposes,  and  there  must 
have  been  an  accent  of  sincerity  in  Liardot 's  words  to  have  delayed  his 
commands  to  Burban  so  long.  George  turned  to  his  party,  saying:  6 1  Is 
not  this  man  telling  me  lies?  " 

"No,  General,  he  is  incapable  of  it,  I  would  go  bail  for  him,"  answered 
Tamerlane,  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"I  knew  Fleur-de-Rose  in  1797,"  struck  in  St.  Victor,  "when  he  was 
leader  of  the  Collets  Noirs.  Two  hours  ago  I  met  him  again,  disguised  as  a 
pedlar,  at  the  Bois-Guillaume  farm,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  that  he 
now  passed  by  the  name  of  Jacques  Sourdat.  I  showed  him  your  order  to 
shoot  him  on  the  spot,  he  never  flinched,  but  refused  to  justify  his  conduct, 
saying  that  he  could  do  this  to  you  alone.  I  told  him  he  must  die,  and  he 
made  no  resistance,  but  followed  me  to  the  place  where  our  men  lay  in 
wait,  only  asking  me  to  let  him  give  the  signal  to  fire  upon  him.  He  had 
already  cried,  '  Ready  !  Present  ! '  when  the  gendarmes  came  down  on  us. 
Then,  with  a  readiness  and  intrepidity  which  a  traitor  and  coward  could 
never  have  shown,  he  persuaded  their  captain,  to  whom  he  made  himself 
known,  that  we  were  all  in  the  First  Consul's  service,  and  prevailed  on  him 
and  his  men  to  go  off  to  Penly  Point.  I  assure  you  that  but  for  him, 
General,  we  should  all  have  been  captured,  and  Fouche's  soldiers  would 
have  received  you  on  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Cadoudal  coldly.  "As  he  will  reveal  his  secrets  to 
none  but  myself,  leave  us  alone,  and  I  will  question  him."  The  order  was 
instantly  obeyed. 

"  You  have  alleged  in  defence,"  began  George,  "that  you  only  enrolled 
yourself  among  Fouche's  agents  in  order  the  better  to  serve  us,  and  our  com- 
rades' evidence  seems  to  clear  you  from  the  most  serious  part  of  the  accusa- 
tion, that  of  having  come  here  in  order  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  gendarmes. 
Still  that  is  not  enough,  as  you  nust  see  ;  I  shall  require  a  more  complete 
explanation  before  I  can  restore  you  to  my  confidence." 

"I  am  ready  to  give  it,"  said  Liardot  tranquilly. 

"  Then  tell  me  first  of  all,  why  you  persisted  in  remaining  in  France  last 
year,  when  the  princes'  formal  order  summoned  all  the  king's  servants  to 
England  ?    My  suspicions  date  from  the  day  you  refused  to  follow  me. 
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Speak  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible,  for,  as  you  must  know,  I  have  i 
no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  ask  why  I  did  not  cross  with  you  :  you  might  remember  what  I 
often  said  when  we  fought  side  by  side  in  Brittany.  I  have  a  horror  of 
foreign  assistance,  and  would  not  quit  France  lest  I  might  be  accused  of  re- 
ceiving pay  from  England." 

Cadoudal  started  and  made  an  angry  gesture.  "I  may  be  excused  from 
differing  from  you  on  that  point,"  said  he  drily,  "  and  for  thinking  that  the 
king's  presence  makes  one  at  home  anywhere,  but  we  will  pass  that  by. 
Your  remaining  in  Paris  was  a  sort  of  desertion,  I  will  not  call  it  a  crime; 
it  was  not  your  patriotic  principles  however,  I  suppose,  which  led  you  to 
offer  your  services  to  the  noble  Fouche"  ? " 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  persuade  you.  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  facts.  My  first  intention  was  to  live  in  Paris  and  give  up  politics, 
as  I  had  sacrificed  myself  and  my  fortune  under  the  Directory  and  in  taking 
up  arms  from  1797  to  1801.  Our  party  seemed  to  have  abandoned  all  efforts; 
but  towards  the  end  of  1802,  I  received  news  from  a  friend  in  London  of  a 
fresh  movement  to  be  set  on  foot  in  Paris  against  Bonaparte  ;  this  made  me 
ask  myself  whether  I  were  justified  in  remaining  inactive,  while  the  rest  of 
you  were  risking  your  lives.  I  sought  how  I  might  best  serve  the  cause 
in  this  new  campaign  ;  you  had  fighting  men  in  plenty,  as  I  knew,  but  I 
knew  also  that  you  had  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  generals  of 
the  blues.  This  was  the  police — not  the  official  police,  but  the  secret  force 
controlled  by  Fouche',  who  shows  the  more  activity  because  he  is  longing  to 
regain  Bonaparte's  favour  and  the  office  of  which  he  was  deprived.  To 
avoid  his  traps,  you  needed  a  friend  among  his  spies.  Well,  then  I  re- 
membered that  I  was  old  and  had  lost  everything,  even  the  hope  of  laurels, 
so  I  told  myself  that  my  fighting  days  were  over,  and  I  might  best  close  my 
career  by  rendering  obscure  services  to  our  noble  cause." 

George  made  a  slight  movement,  but  did  not  choose  yet  to  interrupt 
Liardot's  confession,  and  the  latter  proceeded  : 

" 1  had  long  known  Fouche,  and  been  in  relations  with  him  in  the  year 
'5,  when  I  was  speculating  in  the  public  funds,  while  secretly  conducting 
our  conspiracy.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  of  again  playing  a  double  game, 
and  I  overcame  my  repugnance  to  this  unfrocked  monk  so  far  as  to  offer 
him  my  services.  He  received  me  most  cordially,  for  he  took  me  for  a 
traitor,  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  I  told  him  I  was  penniless  (which  was 
not  strictly  true,  as  I  had  invested  some  money  in  foreign  securities),  and  I 
stated  that  after  the  quieting  down  of  the  west,  I  had  given  up  all  con- 
nection with  the  royalists.  I  hinted  that  my  former  relations  might  enable 
me  to  supply  him  with  valuable  information,  and  he  at  once  offered  me  an 
income  of  a  hundred  louis  :  I  accepted  the  engagement,  and  have  made 
such  steps  towards  winning  his  confidence  that  he  consults  me  on  the  most 
delicate  points. 

"  The  last  we  discussed  was  the  despatch  of  this  detachment  of  picked 
gendarmes  to  the  Normandy  coast,  by  order  of  the  First  Consul  himself,  to 
examine  into  the  landing  of  some  exiles  about  whom  they  had  no  certain 
information.  I  declared  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and 
Fouche,  who  does  not  like  any  police  but  his  own,  sent  me  down  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  proceedings.  You  will  have  heard  from  St.  Victor  how  I 
discharged  my  mission,  but  that  will  lead  to  no  rupture  with  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  gendarmes,  and,  on  my  return,  I  shall  resume  my  place, 
and  receive  Fouche's  confidences  as  before.     Need  I  say  that  I  am  obliged 
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o  earn  it  by  denouncing  exiles  who  will  never  set  foot  again  in  France,  or 
escribing  as  very  dangerous,  Chouans  who  have  already  fallen  in  our 
anks  ? 

"  This  is  all  I  had  to  tell  you,  George.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have 
;een  sacrificing  to  my  king  the  only  thing  I  had  left,  my  honour ;  on  the 
lay  when  Louis  XVIII.  mounts  his  throne,  I  shall  retire  into  obscurity. 
\.nd  now,  if  you  still  wish  me  to  die,  say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  leap 
rom  this  cliff;  it  will  seem  an  accident  and  lead  to  no  further  inquiries. 
L  have  said  my  say,  George  ;  you  are  our  leader,  and  I  owe  you  obedience, 
mly  let  us  have  no  half-measures.  Either  give  me  your  absolute  confi- 
lence  or — let  me  die." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  die,"  said  Cadoudal,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  but 
to  become  my  friend  again.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  call  yourself  Jacques 
Sourdat,"  added  he  gaily,  "  but  a  Liardot  cannot  lie." 

" Thank  you,  George,"  said  Liardot  simply,  grasping  his  hand. 

"The  thanks  are  due  from  me,"  continued  Cadoudal  warmly,  "for  if  I 
succeed,  it  will  be  owing  to  your  devotion.  Oh,  my  dear  Fleur-de-Rose,  you 
cut  me  out,  I  could  never  have  the  courage  to  undertake  such  a  task  as  yours. 
You  bring  me  the  assistance  I  need  ;  while  I  was  in  England  I  thought  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  friend  on  the  spot,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
achieve  it.  I  may  confess  to  my  old  and  tried  comrade  that  I  have  not  be- 
gun this  new  enterprise  without  misgivings  ;  you  have  seen  my  work  in 
Brittany,  but  it  will  be  different  in  Paris  ;  I  hate  the  capital  and  cannot 
hide  in  its  streets  as  we  did  among  the  broom  in  Morbihan,  and  I  feel  afraid  of 
being  worsted  in  this  land  of  spies.    You  see  now  how  you  may  help  me." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  you  service,  and  must  begin  by  warning 
you  it  is  time  we  should  part.  The  gendarmes  are  gone  off  on  a  false  scent, 
but  they  are  not  far  off  and  might  fall  upon  us  any  minute.  Give  me  and 
St.  Victor  orders,  and  then  let  us  separate.    Moments  are  hours  just  now." 

"My  orders  will  be  very  simple.  How  do  you  mean  to  return  to 
Paris  ?  " 

"  By  the  diligence,  which  I  shall  take  from  Dieppe  to-morrow." 

"Then  you  will  be  there  some  time  before  me,  since  I  am  obliged  to  go 
on  foot  and  avoid  the  high  road.  But  we  can  fix  a  day  and  place  for  meet- 
ing. I  shall  make  my  quarters  No  6,  Quai  de  Chaillot,  with  my  old  servant, 
Louis  Picot,  who  lives  in  Paris.  VVill  you  be  there  at  nine  p.m.  on  the  1st 
of  September  at  the  top  of  Cours-la-Reine  ?  " 

"I  will ;  but  should  you  require  me  before  then,  your  servant,  Jacques 
Sourdat,  lives  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  in  the  first  house  on  the  right  as 
you  come  from  the  Rue  St.  Honored  He  is  at  his  office  most  of  the  day,  but 
spends  his  evenings  at  a  cafe  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Mouton  and  Place 
de  Greve,  where  you  are  sure  to  find  him  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock, 
reading  his  paper  and  sipping  a  glass  of  eau  sucr4e.  If  you  cannot  come 
yourself,  tell  your  messenger  to  rap  four  times  on  the  table  with  a  six-franc 
piece,  pausing  between  each  two  raps  to  summon  the  waiter.  I  shall  under- 
stand the  signal,  and  go  to  meet  your  messenger  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
below  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille." 

"All  right.  And  now  I  want  a  guide  to  take  me  on  to  the  successive 
stations  where  my  friends  are  to  lodge  me  for  the  night.  I  know  the  first 
18  near  Croixdalle,  but  I  cannot  reach  it  alone." 

"I,  or  any  of  our  men  could  guide  you,  but  we  do  not  belong  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  might  be  noticed.  The  only  safe  guide  I  know  of  is 
Maneheu,  the  farmer  at  Bois-Guillaume," 
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"The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  cable?    He  bears  an  excellen 
character." 

"  It  will  be  as  well  to  choose  him,  since  the  gendarmes  will  probably  visi 
his  farm  to-morrow." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  His  wife  was  intrusted  with  the  signalling  at  Penly  Point,  and  is  prob 
ably  arrested  by  this  time." 

"Oh,  in  that  case,  they  are  sure  to  pay  a  domiciliary  visit,  and  neithe 
farmer  nor  cable  must  be  visible. " 

"  Quite  true,  but  the  woman  is  courageous  and  devoted  to  our  cause,  i 
not  to  her  husband ;  she  will  refuse  to  speak  and  go  to  prison  rather  thai 
denounce  us." 

"  Pooh  !  The  commander  of  the  detachment  will  soon  learn  who  she  if 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages." 

"Very  likely,  for  he  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Bui 
the  inquiry  will  take  time,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Major  Robert,  for  sucl< 
is  his  name,  will  end  by  taking  her  to  Paris  to  be  examined  by  Fouchn 
himself." 

"And  you  think  she  will  persist  in  her  silence?  " 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  and  will  pledge  myself  to  obtain  her  release." 

"  Then  I  need  not  trouble  about  her,  but  will  take  the  farmer  on  with] 
me.    The  mischief  is  out,  and  we  must  change  our  battery.    Call  him."  . 

"  Maneheu  !"  shouted  Liardot,  and  the  farmer  came  forward  from  the 
group  of  Chouans,  who  had  not  caught  a  word  of  the  conversation. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?  "  asked  Cadoudal  abruptly. 

"  From  St.  James,  General." 

"  Did  you  belong  to  De  la  Rouairie's  levy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  General.  I  came  to  settle  here  three  years  ago,  in  my  wife's  native! 
country. " 

"  Your  wife  has  just  been  arrested." 
"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  hope  not." 

"  The  mere  possibility  is  enough  to  prevent  your  remaining  in  that  house.; 
You  shall  take  me  to-night  to  Tanguy's,  a  sabot-maker's  in  the  forest  of 
Hellet,  and  go  on  with  me  to  Paris.  I  will  set  you  up  in  business  there  to 
recompense  you  for  the  loss  of  your  farm." 

"  That  is  nothing,  but  I  have  lost  a  good  wife  whom  you  cannot  restore 
to  me,  General." 

"  /  will  restore  her  to  you,"  said  Liardot. 

"  You  ?  "  exclaimed  Maneheu,  in  no  grateful  tone  :  "  I  know  nothing  of 
you  and  do  not  want  your  assistance." 

"Hush,"  said  George,  "I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  your  wife 
back.  But  remember  that  when  I  give  #an  order,  I  expect  absolute 
obedience,  so  prepare  to  follow  me." 

Maneheu  refrained  from  replying,  but  showed  his  cautious  nature  b 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  prepared  taper,  and  striking  a  light,  used  it 
set  fire  to  the  rope  which  Malabry  had  taken  the  precaution  to  draw  up  th 
cleft  and  arrange  in  a  coil  on  the  dry  grass. 

"  A  wide-awake  fellow  that,"  muttered  Cadoudal.    "  In  Paris  I  ma 
make  something  of  him.    And  now,  my  lads,"  said  he,  raising  his  voic 
"you  know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  will  receive  instructions  from  St. 
Victor,  whom  you  must  obey  as  my  representative.    When  the  day  for 
action  arrives,  we  shall  meet,  and  you  will  see  me  at  your  head  as  in  the 
days  when  we  fought  the  soldiers  of  the  Convention." 
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•A  few  cries  were  raised  of  "  Long  live  the  general  !  "  but  were  instantly 
ppressed  by  the  imperious  voice  of  Liardot,  who  was  averse  to  imprudent 
inifestations. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Maneheu?  "  said  George.  "  Farewell,  for  the  present, 
y  fine  fellows  !  "  And  pressing  the  hand  of  both  his  lieutenants,  he 
Lnished  into  the  night. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  right  now,  and  Bonaparte  may  be  on  his  guard,"  resumed 
Victor.    "We  must  part,  my  good  old  Liardot,  but  not  for  long,  I 
)pe.    I  shall  expect  you  to  call  on  me  at  No  32,  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Ste- 
enevieve.    What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"Goto  meet  Major  Robert  and  his  gendarmes.  If  they  have  arrested 
ianeheu's  wife,  she  will  be  with  them,  and  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  for 
lling  her  that  we  will  not  desert  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
icaped  and  got  back  to  the  farm,  I  must  explain  her  husband's  departure 
id  take  her  on  to  Paris,  where  we  all  hope  to  meet.    Farewell. " 

After  taking  leave  of  him,  St.  Victor  drew  aside  the  two  Chouans  whom 
3  honoured  with  his  especial  intimacy.  "  Comrades,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
3t  anything  Madame  Maneheu  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes  ;  I  have 
plan  for  rescuing  her  on  the  road,  will  you  join  me  ?  " 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  both  Tamerlane  and  Malabry. 

"Stay  with  me  then,  and  we  will  manage  it,"  cried  St.  Victor,  joyfully. 


Ii. 

Vhile  George  Cadoudal  was  quietly  landing  at  Biville,  the  gendarmes 
espatched  from  Paris  on  purpose  to  guard  the  coast  had  gone  off  on  a  false 
ick,  and  their  mistake,  which  might  have  cost  the  future  emperor  his  life, 
fas  owing  to  a  woman.  The  wife  of  the  farmer  at  Bois-Guillaume  was  no 
rdinary  character  ;  she  knew  nothing  of  society,  though  her  birth  might 
ave  enabled  her  to  take  place  with  the  oldest  families,  for  her  father's  title 
f  baron  dated  from  an  ancestor  who  had  fought  for  William  of  Normandy 
t  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  family,  however,  had  declined  since  the 
ays  of  chivalry,  and  having  dropped  the  title,  had  gradually  dropped  into 
lere  farmers,  cultivating  their  own  sadly  diminished  estate. 

In  1793,  the  last  survivor  was  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter  of  sixteen, 
iOuise  Le  Graverend,  who  was  considered  the  belle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
-he  father  was  on  the  point  of  being  denounced  for  his  political  opinions, 
vhen  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  country,  upon  which  his  farm  was 
old  as  national  property.  The  spirit  of  his  ancestors  had  rekindled  in 
'homas  Le  Graverend,  and  he  had  suddenly  sacrificed  everything  to  go  and 
oin  the  rising  in  La  Vendue,  three  months  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 

His  daughter  had  learned  from  her  father  to  sacrifice  everything  to  duty, 
*nd  started  with  him  for  La  Vendue,  where  she  followed  the  troops  on  foot, 
o  tend  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  was  occasionally  called  upon  to  fire  a  shot, 
ler  father  fell  in  the  engagement  at  Pontorson,  and  she  herself  was 
vounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  merci- 
ess  soldiery,  had  not  a  peasant  carried  her  off  fainting  from  the  field  on 
lis  cart. 

This  rustic  deliverer  had  been  gamekeeper  to  a  gentleman  who  left 
he  country  in  1790,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  join 
'he  insurgent  royalists  ;  his  master's  chateau,  however,  had  not  yet  found  a 
purchaser,  so  he  remained  unmolested  on  the  domain  which  he  hoped  one 
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day  to  restore  to  its  real  owner.  Pierre  Maneheu  was  young,  intrepid, 
intelligent  and  good-looking,  and  he  showed  a  generous  devotion  in  nursing 
the  poor  wounded  girl,  when  to  conceal  a  rebel  made  him  liable  to  be  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  Happily  no  one  denounced  him  ;  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Louise,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent,  implored  her  to  marry 
him.  The  poor  girl  had  seen  her  father  fall  under  the  republican's  bullets, 
and  knew  herself  left  alone  in  the  world ;  she  felt  the  deepest  gratitude, 
though  not  love,  for  her  deliverer,  and  so  readily  consented  to  become  his 
wife. 

After  the  9th  Thermidor,  Maneheu  was  able  to  live  in  peace  on  the  pro- 
duce of  his  gun  and  his  garden,  and  Louise  was  not  unhappy,  though  she 
regretted  having  no  children.  Matters  went  thus  till  the  new  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Chouans  burst  forth  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Maine,  when  Pierre  Maneheu  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  his 
wife  followed  him  in  his  adventurous  expeditions. 

Towards  the  close  of  1808,  the  royalists'  cause  began  to  languish,  and 
George  Cadoudal  came  to  France  with  the  momentary  illusion  that  he( 
might  win  over  General  Bonaparte  to  his  cause.  The  victor  of  Marengo, 
however,  soon  dismissed  the  Bourbon  envoy,  and  Cadoudal  left  the  Tuileries; 
determined  to  recommence  hostilities  and  direct  them  especially  against 
the  man  whom  he  expressed  himself  as  sorry  not  to  have  strangled  when; 
they  were  closeted  together.  His  first  care  was  to  find  a  faithful  man  who! 
would  keep  open  some  permanent  means  of  communication  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  which  at  that  time  was  watched  with  much  less  care  than  that 
of  Brittany. 

The  choice  fell  on  Pierre  Maneheu  ;  his  wife  was  also  greatly  respected,; 
and  when  she  came  to  offer  her  services  and  state  that  she  knew  a  spot  near 
Dieppe  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose,  it  clenched  the  decision.  Her 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  her  father  had  laid  down  his  life  had  pro- 
bably more  to  do  with  her  heroic  offer  than  the  natural  desire  to  return  to 
the  scenes  of  her  happy  childhood. 

Her  husband  having  no  objection  to  migrate,  the  couple  arrived  on  the- 
spot  in  disguise,  equipped  with  large  supplies  of  money  regularly  furnished;! 
by  Cadoudal,  who  had  considerable  resources  at  his  disposal.  During  the?| 
seven  troublous  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Louise  Le  Graverend  had' 
left  the  country,  the  population  had  greatly  changed,  and  there  was  little' 
fear  of  her  being  recognised,  as  she  had  passed  a  retired  girlhood,  and  had' 
altered  considerably  in  appearance  owing  to  her  camp  life.  She  was  never* 
thought  of  but  as  the  wife  of  the  citizen  Maneheu,  supposed  to  be  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  driven  from  Lower  Normandy  by  the  civil  war,  and  wishful  to 
take  a  small  farm.  Bois-Guillaume  was  vacant,  its.  purchaser  having  been 
unable  to  let  it,  or  even  farm  it  himself. 

Pierre  Maneheu  was  willing  to  take  it  on  lease,  and  having  ready  money 
at  his  disposal,  which  was  a  rare  advantage  in  those  days,  he  cultivated 
the  ground  which  had  so  long  lain  fallow  to  great  profit,  and  passed  for  the 
most  active,  and  perhaps  wealthiest  farmer  in  the  district.  The  pair  led  a 
quiet  rustic  life,  he  sowing  and  reaping,  while  she  looked  after  the  cows,  I 
poultry,  and  farm  servants.  Pierre  might  be  seen  at  the  neighbouring  j 
markets,  but  Louise  scarcely  ever  appeared  except  at  church.  No  one  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  their  secret  occupations,  though  the  nocturnal  landings  ! 
ihad  commenced  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  Louise  having  I 
pointed  out  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  arranged  the  signals  on  Penly  Point, 
where  she  attended,  while  her  husband  took  charge  of  the  distant  cable. 
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The  traveller,  on  his  arrival,  was  always  received  by  Maneheu,  and  con- 
ucted  bv  him  to  the  house  of  a  confederate,  some  miles  off,  who,  m  his 
irn  the" following  night,  passed  him  on  to  another;  there  were  ten  such 
-fuges  between  Biville  and  Paris.  The  evening  of  George's  arrival  was  the 
rst  time  any  traveller  had  come  to  Bois-Guillaume,  and  Louise  was  greatly 
truck  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  pedlars  who  had  given  the  pass-word, 
nd  asked  her  husband  to  receive  them  for  a  short  time.  She  heard  St. 
Victor  expatiate  on  the  delight  of  finding  an  old  friend  in  the  rigid  figure, 
7hose  gloomy  countenance,  occasionally  lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  passion, 
.roduced  a  strange  impression  on  her.  But  before  the  terrible  explanation 
.etween  them  had  been  brought  about  by  the  accidental  mention  of  the 
lame  Sourdat,  the  farmer's  wife  was  already  on  her  way  to  the  point, 
ollowing  a  moorland  track,  folding  her  cloak  round  her  to  conceal  the 
antern  she  carried,  and  bending  forward  to  prevent  her  high  cap  from 
>eing  caught  by  the  wind. 

She  had  been  walking  briskly  for  half-an-hour,  when  she  suddenly 
,topped  and  said  in  a  subdued  tone  :  "  What  is  it,  Jacobin  ?  What  is  the 
natter,  cood  dog?  "  to  her  companion,  a  fine  Danish  hound,  with  a  beauti- 
ul  headand  an  Iron-grey  coat,  spotted  with  black  as  evenly  as  a  panther's 

kHe  had  been  running  in  front  of  her,  and  swerving  first  to  the  right  and 
;hen  to  the  left,  examining  the  ground,  and  then  returning  to  his  mistress, 
md  she  took  no  notice  till  she  saw  the  dog,  who  had  started  off  briskly, 
suddenly  stop  short,  and  turn  his  intelligent  eyes  to  hers.  She  understood 
lis  pantomime  and  stopped  also,  though,  owing  to  the  gathering  shades, 
she  could  not  see  far.  She  listened  and  caught  no  sound  but  the  furze 
quivering  in  the  wind.    "  Here,  Jacobin,"  said  she. 

The  dog  understood  the  tone  and  bounded  back,  then  paused  again,  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  north-east,  as  if  to  confirm  his  first  warning  before 
coming  up  to  his  mistress,  who  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  listened  before 
she  resumed  her  walk,  saying  gently  :  "  Well  done,  Jacobin,  good  dog,  you 
are  keeping  watch.  What  you  heard  was  our  own  people  on  their  way  to 
Biville  cleft." 

The  brave  animal  raised  his  head  and  seemed  almost  to  understand  tier 
words,  for  he  soon  began  again  to  explore  the  heath,  though  principally  on 
the  right-hand  side.  Louise  continued  to  advance  so  rapidly,  that  within 
half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  farm,  she  had  reached  the  line  of  cliff.  From 
thence  she  had  only  to  follow  its  windings  towards  the  west.  Penly  Point 
stood  out  against  the  horizon,  and  by  the  waning  light,  the  courageous 
woman  could  see  the  English  brig  tacking  not  far  from  the  shore. 

"  I  shall  be  there  in  time,"  murmured  she.  "  It  will  take  Pierre  nearly 
an  hour  to  arrange  the  rope,  and  then  these  two  friends  from  Paris  seemed  to 
have  so  much  to  say  to  one  another,  they  will  not  reach  Biville  before  high 
water."  And  she  added  in  a  still  lower  voice,  as  though  afraid  of  Jacobin 
hearing  her  :  "  What  eyes  the  elder  man  had  !  His  look  and  lion-face  are 
like  M.  de  Brivolliers'  when  he  charged  the  blues  at  the  head  of  the  king's 
forces. " 

Jacobin,  this  time,  paid  no  heed ;  he  had  given  up  wildly  careering  up 
and  clown,  and  was  quietly  trotting  ten  paces  in  front  of  his  mistress.  The 
rocky  path  lay  at  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  any  stranger,  but  Louise  had  followed  it  many  a  time  as  a  child,  and 
knew  every  turn  and  bush.  The  night  was  now  perfectly  dark,  and  a 
single  false  step  would  have  hurled  her  down  the  precipice  ;  she  took  good 
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care  not  to  slip  on  the  smooth  grass,  but  her  thoughts  were  more  occupied 
with  her  enterprise  than  her  own  danger.  She  knew  that  George  Cadouda] 
whose  half-legendary  exploits  were  familiar  to  her,  though  she  had  never 
yet  seen  him,  was  the  passenger  on  the  brig  ;  he  was  the  only  man  capable 
of  restoring  the  king  to  his  throne,  and  she  felt  proud  to  be  rendering  him 
a  service. 

Not  having  heard  Liardot's  conversation  with  St.  Victor,  she  knew  no- 
thing of  the  gendarmes  from  Paris  who  were  scouring  the  country,  but  was 
aware  that  any  unlucky  accident,  such  as  falling  in  with  a  coast-guard,  01 
even  a  belated  peasant  on  his  way  back  from  the  Dieppe  market,  mighll 
spoil  all.  She  relied  on  the  experience  she  had  gained  during  the  three 
years  she  had  managed  the  signals,  and  still  more  on  the  marvellous  sagacit) 
of  her  faithful  companion,  Jacobin.  On  arriving  at  the  point  where  the 
tiny  promontory  commenced,  the  dog  looked  up  at  her  as  if  to  ask  per 
mission  to  reconnoitre,  and  crawled  along  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sign 
Within  five  minutes  he  was  back  again,  leaping  joyously  around  his  mistress 
but  without  barking.  This  meant  that  he  had  traversed  Penly  Point  and 
seen  nothing  suspicious,  so  on  they  went,  Jacobin  leading  the  way. 

The  place  chosen  for  hoisting  the  light  was  a  fragment  of  ruined  walH 
the  last  vestige  of  a  house  once  built  for  the  use  of  the  coast-guard,  and  del 
molished  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Here  Louise  planted  hersell 
against  the  wall  facing  the  sea,  and  scanned  the  horizon  ;  the  last  tack  q 
the  brig  had  carried  it  out  further,  but  the  vessel  was  just  visible  by  thJ 
aid  of  a  rift  in  the  sky. 

"  It  will  be  high  tide  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  she  to  herself! 
"just  the  time  it  will  take  the  captain  to  put  back,  and  the  boat  shoulJ 
not  take  more  than  twenty  minutes  to  reach  Biville  creek.  Pierre  and  thjl 
others  must  be  there  already,  so  I  will  show  the  white  light.  In  teil 
minutes,  it  will  be  time  for  the  red." 

She  was  provided  with  a  tinder-box  and  bundle  of  matches,  and  tbj 
lantern  soon  shot  forth  a  brilliant  light,  which,  projected  on  the  sea  by  | 
reflector,  must  have  instantly  been  perceived  by  the  English  vessel  cruisinJ 
on  the  coast,  for  it  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  group  on  the  cliff  at  Bivill6 
Louise  sat  down  on  the  grass,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  musing 
while  she  waited  for  the  proper  moment  to  hoist  the  red  light,  which  woul'J 
tell  the  English  vessel  that  the  time  had  come  for  landing  his  distinguishe- 
passenger. 

What  was  she  dreaming  of  ?  Her  happy  childhood,  or  the  many  sorrow; 
she  had  known  since  ?  Her  heart  had  bled  since  her  return  to  her  nativp 
country;  it  was  not  that  her  husband  ill-treated  her,  or  gave  her  any  reasol 
for  jealousy,  but  in  the  complete  isolation  in  which  they  now  lived  together 
she  had  studied  his  character  and  made  a  mournful  discovery.  The  Pierrj 
Maneheu  who  had  once  loved  her  so  much,  and  devoted  himself  so  genei 
ously  to  the  royalist  cause,  now  cared  for  nothing  but  money. 

In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  swayed  by  a  noble  ardour,  but  the  instinctj 
of  the  Norman  peasant,  who  covets,  above  all  things,  the  possession  of  land 
had  suddenly  come  to  life  on  the  day  when  he  found  himself  the  owner  c 
a  large  sum  of  money  put  into  his  hands  by  George  Cadoudal  to  purchas 
possession  of  a  farm  to  facilitate  his  mission.    No  sooner  was  he  establishe 
at  Bois-Guillaume  than  he  began  to  make  his  farming  pay ;  he  had  a]  j 
the  gifts  necessary  for  success,  and  soon  began  to  look  forward  to  the  dat. 
when  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  the  land  he  was  cultivating.    He  wall 
quite  ready  to  forget  that  his  success  would  be  founded  on  the  money  of  thi 
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i  >ng  for  whom  he  had  sworn  to  fight  to  the  last,  but  he  was  too  far-sighted 
I  >  neglect  any  of  the  obligations  he  had  undertaken,  and  braved  the  storms 
I  id  gendarmes  as  often  as  required.    He  was  aware  that  he  lay  entirely  at 
eorge's  mercy,  so  long  as  the  latter  remained  the  powerful  head  of  his 
irty,  but  he  foresaw  also  that  he  was  likely  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
irst  Consul.    His  plan  of  action  was  already  traced  ;  he  meant  to  remain 
tithful  till  the  catastrophe  became  imminent,  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
I.',  and  deny  the  past  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.    The  base  inten- 
l  ons  inspired  by  his  avarice  were  still  confined  to  his  own  breast,  and  his 
|  ife  would  have  been  the  last  recipient  of  them,  still  she  had  intuitively 
ivined  all,  and  possibly  her  husband  suspected  this,  for  he  had  grown  cold 
fi  his  manner  towards  her.    A  sullen  jealousy  was  interwoven  with  these 
feelings  ;  he  seemed  to  regard  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  his  wife  as  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  as  much  as  his  sheaves  and  flocks.    But  Louise  had  a 
toucI  and  noble  spirit,  which  only  became  elevated  as  that  of  her  husband 
eclined.    (C  Gold  is  like  the  sun,  for  it  melts  wax  and  hardens  clay  ;  "  the 
aying  was  true  in  this  case,  where  the  wife  clung  the  more  ardently  to  the 
ause  she  held  sacred,  as  her  husband  became  given  over  to  lucre.    She  did 
lot  hate  her  husband,  but  she  had  ceased  to  respect  him,  and  her  bruised 
i  teart  was  ready  to  admit  a  violent  passion.    And  yet,  that  night,  as  she 
ollowed  the  revolutions  of  the  vessel  bearing  Cadoudal  from  that  rocky 
joint,  Louise  Maneheu  thought  of  nothing  beyond  atoning  by  her  devotion 
nd  self-abnegation  for  the  self-interested  declension  of  Pierre  Maneheu. 
'   The  brig  must  have  seen  the  white  light,  for  she  was  trying  to  make  the 
:oast.    The  tide  was  rapidly  rising,  and  the  waves  beginning  to  beat  at  the 
>ase  of  the  cliff,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  sea.    This  was 
he  instant  when  Maneheu  was  explaining  to  St.  Victor  the  meaning  of  the 
ight  on  Penly  Point. 

I  "In  a  few  minutes,  the  brig  will  put  about,  and  then  it  will  be  time  to 
;how  the  red  light,"  said  Louise  to  herself.  She  drew  from  a  pocket  in  her 
iloak  a  coloured  glass,  and  without  moving  the  lantern,  made  sure  that  this 
flrould  slide  in  easily  to  change  the  colour  of  the  light. 

Jacobin  was  watching,  as  usual,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  The 
orave  dog  was  no  doubt  reassured  on  the  land  side,  so  he  had  planted  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  where  he  was  gazing  persistently  at  a 
white  point,  which  was  the  sail  of  the  brig  flying  over  the  phosphorescent 
surface  of  the  waves.  He  was  so  taken  up  with  this  sight,  which  evidently 
reminded  him  of  previous  expeditions,  that  he  did  not  even  hear  his  mistress 
call.  Probably  the  strong  wind  carried  the  sound  of  her  voice  away. 
Louise  had  so  much  faith  in  her  companion's  vigilance  that  she  rose  and 
came  to  his  side. 

"This  is  the  moment,"  said  she,  softly,  after  watching  the  movements  of 
the  vessel  for  a  few  seconds.  "  The  tide  is  up;  Pierre  and  the  others  are  at 
the  cable,  and  the  English  vessel  has  jnst  tacked."  Pushing  the  red  glass 
into  the  lantern,  she  hoisted  it  as  high  as  her  arm  would  reach,  then  lowered 
it  rapidly,  repeating  her  action  thrice.  Then  she  waited.  The  brig  was 
close  on  the  shore,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  green  light  was  burning  at  her 
mast-head.  "  There  is  the  reply,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  the  boat  is  about 
to  put  off,  and  in  an  hour  General  George — " 

At  this  very  moment  she  felt  herself  seized  by  the  waist  and  drawn  back 
by  two  strong  arms.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  she  nearly  lost  her 
balance  and  dragged  her  assailants  over  the  cliff.  Her  hands  were  pinioned 
fct  the  same  moment,  and  thus,  before  she  could  account  for  what  had 
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happened,  she  found  herself  unable  to  move.    Still,  she  did  not  let  go  the  j 
lantern,  but,  with  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  attempted  to  turn  its 
light  on  her  captors.    But  an  iron  grasp  held  her  wrist  and  prevented  her 
moving  the  lantern. 

"You  are  caught  now,"  she  heard  the  man  say;  "do  not  try  to  move,! 
or — " 

The  man's  words  were  interrupted  as  suddenly  as  hers  had  been  just  be-  ] 
fore:  Jacobin,  whom  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter,  had  j 
prevented  from  smelling  or  hearing  the  assailants,  turned  furiously  at  theL 
first  scream  from  his  mistress,  and  by  way  of  atoning  for  his  negligence,  f 
darted  at  the  throat  of  the  first  man  he  saw,  who  happened  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  troop.  He  would  have  been  strangled,  had  not  Louise  called  the 
dog  off. 

The  animal  obeyed  the  well-known  accents  of  her  clear  voice,  and  relaxed 
his  grip,  then,  dodging  a  kick  and  a  bayonet  thrust,  he  leaped  back  six  : 
paces,  where  he  showed  his  teeth  and  growled,  though  he  refrained  fron  \ 
any  fresh  attack.  The  life  of  his  mistress  depended  on  his  obedience  ancl 
her  own  presence  of  mind,  for  had  their  leader  fallen,  his  men  would  havel 
been  sure  to  kill  her  on  the  spot. 

The  leader  showed  his  energy  by  at  once  issuing  orders  in  a  voice  some 
what  broken  by  his  recent  impending  suffocation :  "Hold  her  fast  and  tak< ; 
care  of  the  lantern  !  " 

"Here  it  is,  Major,"  said  the  subaltern  who  had  just  snatched  it  front! 
the  woman's  rigid  fingers. 

"  Very  well.  Take  care  it  does  not  go  out,  and  hold  it  at  arm's  lengtH 
till  I  relieve  you." 

"  All  right,  Major.  But  that  wretch  of  a  dog  may  disturb  us  again,  anc  i 
with  your  leave,  I  will  have  him  shot  at  once." 

"  Are  you  mad,  to  think  of  warning  the  English  vessel  and  its  Chouanj  i 
that  we  are  keeping  the  cliff  by  firing  a  gun?  " 

"  You  are  right,  Major.  A  few  inches  of  steel  will  do  the  work  best 
men." 

Four  or  five  soldiers  issued  from  the  ranks,  and  charged  the  dog  witl 
their  bayonets,  but  Jacobin  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  pinned  to  th* 
ground  ;  in  three  leaps,  he  was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had  vanished  into  thjj 
friendly  darkness  overhanging  Penly  Point.  His  enemies  attempted  t( 
pursue  him,  but  finding  it  useless,  returned  to  their  ranks.  For  twtf 
minutes  he  reappeared  at  a  distance,  still  keeping  watch  over  Louise. 

"The  rascal,"  cried  the  lantern-bearer,  "I  would  give  my  sergeant'* 
stripes  for  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  bullet  through  his  brains  !  " 

"Silence,  Castagnol !  Leave  him  alone  and  look  after  your  lantern  while 
I  speak  to  the  woman.  Place  her  against  the  wall,"  said  the  major  to  th< 
two  men  who  held  her.  "  There  is  too  much  wind  here,  and  we  are  toe 
near  the  cliff." 

Louise  made  no  resistance.  She  had  recognised  the  gendarmes'  uniforrr 
and  surmised  the  state  of  the  case  ;  the  men  had  obviously  been  attracted 
by  the  light,  and  as  they  walked  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  their  steps 
deadened  by  the  soft  moss  covering  the  rocks,  even  Jacobin  had  not  sus- 
pected their  approach. 

It  was  too  late  to  escape,  and  Thomas  Le  Graverend's  daughter  had  now 
but  one  thought,  how  to  secure  the  safety  of  George  Cadoudal  and  those 
awaiting  him  at  Biville  creek.  She  felt  the  best  thing  would  be  to  detain 
the  gendarmes  as  long  as  possible  on  Penly  Point.    This  act  of  devotion 
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ight  cost  her  her  liberty  or  even  her  life,  but  Louise  was  prepared  for  any 

LTheCsoldiers  placed  her  at  the  foot  of  the  ruined  wall,  and  received  orders 
)  relax  their  grasp,  but  to  remain  close  behind  her.  The  dog,  crouching  like 
lion  ready  to  dart  on  his  prey,  was  following  every  movement  of  his  mis- 
ress,  while  Sergeant  Castagnol  held  the  red  light  aloft,  illumining  the  scene. 
I  "What  were  you  doing  here  when  we  came  upon  you?"  asked  the  officer, 

was  looking  for  a  goat  that  had  strayed  along  the  cliff,"  answered  his 
>risoner  without  flinching. 
(   "  A  goat  !    Three  hours  after  sunset?  "  .  „ 

I    '  «  When  I  brought  home  my  flock,  I  had  not  discovered  it  to  be  missing. 
4 'Ah,  and  so  then  you  said,  like  a  careful  shepherdess,  I  will  go  out  with 
ny  dog  and  lantern,  and  search  for  it  this  very  night  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  A  dog  ready  to  strangle  any  one  and  a  lantern  with  a  red  light,  eh  ?  " 

' 'My  dog  only  came  to  my  rescue.  If  you  had  not  touched  me,  he  would 
have  left  you  alone." 

"  Of  course,  and  now  you  have  only  to  explain  the  red  light  in  your 
lantern.  I  knew  that  was  the  colour  to  irritate  a  bull,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  would  attract  goats." 

"It  happens  to  be  that  sort  of  a  lantern.  I  did  not  have  it  made  oil 
purpose." 

■  "  Really?  Is  the  presence  of  that  green  light  on  the  mast  of  the  English 
brig  out  yonder,  also  purely  accidental  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say."  . 

"Oh,  indeed,  but  I  can.  I  am  aware  that  the  vessel  which  has  been 
lying  off  the  coast  since  morning,  has  come  to  land  some  of  the  Chouans, 
and  that  you  are  their  accomplice.  I  know  that  you  have  just  been  signal- 
ling it  and  receiving  a  reply." 

"  The  vessel  you  speak  of  cannot  be  trying  to  put  in,  for  her  head  lies  to 
the  north-east,  and  she  is  not  near  at  all." 

"Yes,  she  is  putting  off  because  your  lighthas  disappeared.  She  is 
doubtless  awaiting  a  fresh  signal  before  dispatching  a  boat." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  ways  of  sailors,"  said  Louise,  endeavouring  to 
assume  a  look  of  stupidity. 

"  Of  course  not,  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  goats  !  But  I  am  ready- 
to  teach  you  many  things  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  and  wish  you  to  begin 
by  giving  the  signal  for  which  the  English  captain  is  waiting.  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  his  passengers  and  do  not  mean  him  to  take  them  back  to 
England." 

"  I  assure  you  I  know  nothing." 

"Listen,  my  girl,  if  you  mean  to  save  your  skin,  for  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  idle  chatter.  Whatever  you  may  aver,  I  know  that  English  vessel 
would  tack  at  once,  if  you  were  to  move  your  lantern  in  some  particular 
way." 

"If  you  are  so  certain,  supposing  you  show  me  how." 

"Impudence  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  you  will  never  be  able  to  per- 
suade me  that  you  are  walking  about  here  on  a  night  like  this  with  a  tower 
of  lace  on  your  head,  merely  to  find  a  stray  goat.  You  are  employed  by 
the  rebels,  and  I  have  been  in  search  of  you  for  the  last  six  months  ;  now 
I  have  caught  you  in  the  act,  and  am  empowered  to  deal  with  conspirators 
as  I  chor  se,  so  you  had  better  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  your  only 
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means  of  escape  is  to  give  the  signal  as  if  we  had  not  come  on  you.  Well 
what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"I  say  again  that  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Louise,  I 
steadily. 

"  Miserable  woman,"  cried  the  Major,  "  don't  you  know  that  I  can 
have  you  executed  on  the  spot  ?  " 

'  'You  may.    It  would  be  cowardly  treatment  of  a  woman,  and  unjust 
besides,  since  you  demand  something  not  in  my  power.     But  you  are  11 
stronger  than  I,  and  I  cannot  prevent  your  taking  my  life." 

The  officer  started  and  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  but  concluded  that  ! 
his  prisoner  could  not  take  his  threat  seriously,  so  he  resolved  to  impress 
upon  her  more  forcibly  the  necessity  for  obeying.    "  Corporal  !  "  cried  he,  j 
turning  to  his  company,  " bring  forward  six  men." 

The  Danish  hound  followed  their  movements,  and  suddenly  sprang  with- 
in four  feet  of  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  file,  disregarding  their  bayonets  as 
he  looked  up  at  his  mistress  for  permission  to  fly  at  her  executioners. 

"  Quiet,  Jacobin,"  said  she,  gently,  then,  addressing  the  officer  with  an  'I 
unfaltering  voice  :  "  Sir,  asked  she,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  my  dog  this 
gold  cross  to  take  home  to  the  farm?    Our  people  will  then  know  that  I ; 
am  dead,  and  come  to  look  for  my  body.    I  am  not  afraid  of  dying,  but  1 1 
should  like  to  have  Christian  burial." 

This  she  said  so  simply  that  the  Major  instantly  turned  to  his  men  and  ' 
cried  :  "  Lower  arms  !  "  Then  coming  up  to  the  still  impassive  woman,  he  J 
said,  with  some  emotion  :  "  You  are  a  brave  girl,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  '. 
carry  out  the  full  rigour  of  the  law.  I  only  want  a  pretext  for  setting  you 
at  liberty,  and  if  you  will  make  the  signal,  I  promise  to  let  you  go  at  once,  ' 
without  even  asking  your  name." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  know  the  signal." 

1 1  No  doubt  you  are  afraid  of  your  employers  accusing  you  of  treachery, 
but  remember  that  no  one  will  know  what  has  happened,  for  I  will  let  you 
return  to  your  village  and  even  take  the  lantern  with  you.    My  soldiers 
know  how  to  be  silent,  and  I  shall  have  no  interest  in  proclaiming  that  a  | 
woman  has  assisted  me  in  my  task." 

The  farmer's  wife  still  persisted  in  her  silence,  and  the  officer  continued  i 
in  a  lower  tone  :  "  Even  if  they  should  suspect  you,  why  mind  quarrelling 
with  this  set  of  poor  conspirators  ?  The  First  Consul's  government  is  richer 
than  all  these  princes  put  together,  and  can  pay  handsomely  for  any  ser- 
vices. Help  me  to  get  rid  of  his  enemies  to-night  and  your  fortune  will 
soon  be  made  ;  to  begin  with,  I  will  buy  you  a  thick  gold  chain  in  Dieppe 
to-morrow  to  hold  that  cross  of  yours." 

' '  Do  you  imagine  that  a  bribe  will  lead  me  to  do  what  the  threat  of  ass- 
assination could  not  effect  ? "  asked  Louise,  with  a  haughty  smile. 

"  Ah  !    Then  you  confess  at  last  ?  "  cried  the  officer. 

"  I  have  confessed  nothing." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  my  lass.  If  chance  had  brought  you  hither 
you  would  not  be  speaking  thus.  A  peasant  girl  would  have  been  on  her 
knees  imploring  me  to  take  her  back  to  her  village  and  see  if  she  were  not 
speaking  the  truth.  Your  silence  proves  your  guilt,  and  I  dare  say  you 
would  find  it  as  hard  to  tell  me  where  your  flock  is,  as  your  name  or  the 
farm  you  come  from." 

"  You  never  asked  me,"  said  Louise,  coldly,  thinking  of  giving  a  false 
address  to  detain  the  officer  in  investigations. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deluded,  and  changed  his  attack  :  { 1  WO 
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shall  find  out  where  you  live  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "or  it  we  caiinot,  we 
will  take  you  on  with  us  to  Paris,  where  you  will  learn  to  find  your  tongue. 
You  see  I  have  abandoned  my  idea  of  piercing  you  through  with  bayonets, 
but  you  will  not  have  gained  much  by  that,  for  if  it  can  be  proved  that  you 
have  been  a  confederate  of  the  Chouans  and  English,  you  will  be  brought 
to  justice,  and  little  mercy  will  be  shown  even  to  your  sex.  Now  give  the 
signal  or  not  as  you  choose.  I  know  there  must  be  one,  and  the  brig  will 
not  wait  long,  for  the  green  light  is  moving  away." 

Louise  saw  this  too,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  joy,  for,  contrary  to  the 
Major's  conjectures,  this  movement  announced  the  approach  of  the  brig  to 
Biville  creek,  where  George  would  be  quietly  landed  while  she  was  detain- 
ing the  gendarmes  at  Penly  Point. 

"You  know  there  is  a  signal,  but  you  will  not  give  it,"  resumed  the 
officer.  "  Well,  the  English  vessel  may  sail  away  with  her  conspirators, 
but  they  will  be  trying  to  land  some  other  day,  and  I  vow  the  coast  shall 
be  well  watched.  Perhaps,  before  they  return,  we  may  find  out  this  precious 
signal.  So  you  will  gain  nothing  by  your  heroism,  after  all,  my  lass. 
Come,"  added  ho,  lightly,  "  do  give  in  !  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  a  second  to 
raise  or  lower  or  swing  the  lantern.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  it  myself. 
Here,  Castagnol,"  cried  he  to  the  sergeant,  "turn  towards  the  sea,  and  first 
move  the  light  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line.  We  will  test 
the  effect  of  that,  and,  if  it  does  not  bring  back  the  brig,  we  will  try  some 
other  motion." 

This  time,  the  captain  had  made  a  lucky  hit.  This  was  the  signal  ar- 
ranged to  warn  the  English  vessel  that  some  sudden  danger  had  arisen  and 
the  landing  must  be  abandoned.  The  signal  had  never  yet  been  used,  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  occasion,  but  the  English  captain  was  sure  to  obey 
it,  though  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  officer  of  the  gendarmes,  it 
would  not  bring  the  ship  round  to  Penly  Point,  but  send  her  back  to 
England  without  landing  her  passengers. 

Louise  instantly  grasped  the  consequences  of  this  singular  incident,  and 
saw  that  their  landing  place  would  be  henceforth  impracticable,  and  every- 
thing lost ;  she  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  sacrifice  herself  and  risk 
anything,  if  only  she  could  stop  Castagnol's  tactics. 

"  Sir,"  said  she  suddenly  to  the  officer,  "  I  consent  to  do  as  you  wish." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Major,  "  then  you  have  come  to  your  senses  at  last  ?  " 

"Yes.  Tell  the  soldier  to  gw&  me  the  lantern  and  I  will  signal  the 
vessel  to  put  in  here." 

"  Very  well,  I  felt  sure  you  would  think  better  of  it.  Hand  it  over, 
Castagnol." 

The  sergeant  obeyed,  and  Louise,  taking  the  lantern,  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  closely  followed  by  the  officer.  "Now,  my  good  girl," 
said  he,  gleefully,  "promises  are  not  enough,  you  must  keep  your  word, 
So  give  the  signal  at  once." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  noble  woman,  dashing  the  lantern  over  the 
precipice. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  that  the  captain  of  the  gendarmes  failed  to 
grasp  its  meaning  all  at  once.  For  an  instant  he  half  hoped  this  might  be 
the  real  signal  to  land,  but  the  courageous  woman  herself  undeceived  him  ; 
instead  of  seeking  any  fresh  subterfuge,  she  folded  her  arms,  and  said  in  a 
firm  voice,  standing  erect,  with  flashing  eyea  :  "You  can  kill  me  now.  I 
have  discharged  my  duty." 

The  disappearance  of  the  lantern  had  left  the  scene  shrouded  in  dark* 
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ness,  but  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the  prisoner's  haughty  attitude. 
The  officer  instantly  grasped  the  state  of  the  case,  and  his  wrath  surged 
like  the  storm  overhead.  "Wretch!"  cried  he,  seizing  her  impassive 
form,  and  catching  her  up  like  a  feather,  he  darted  forward  to  hurl  her 
over  the  abyss. 

"  My  God,  receive  my  soul,"  murmured  she,  "  I  must  perish,  but  they 
are  saved."  The  words  were  low,  but  they  reached  the  alert  ears  of  the 
Major,  and,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  recalled  him  to  himself.  "  The  woman 
has  a  heart  after  all, "  said  the  rough  soldier,  who  had  not  learned  to  kill 
women  while  serving  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  setting  her 
down,  he  brought  her  back,  though  somewhat  roughly,  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  trying  to  cajole  her. 

The  prisoner  allowed  herself  to  be  placed  against  the  ruined  wall,  and 
was  left  for  a  few  moments  with  her  life  apparently  still  in  jeopardy.  The 
gendarmes  were  standing  with  loaded  guns  and  charged  bayonets,  only 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed  against  the  prisoner,  but  the  Major's  intentions 
of  executing  her  had  never  been  serious,  and  he  was  now  bent  on  keeping 
her  alive  and  making  her  a  useful  auxiliary,  in  spite  of  herself,  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Consul's  government. 

Francois  Robert  was  no  common  character.    He  had  started  in  the  army 
as  a  volunteer  in  1792,  and  had  become  a  sergeant  at  Jemmapes,  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant at  Castiglione,  a  lieutenant  at  Rivoli,  and  a  captain  on  the  field  of 
Aboukir.    His  father  had  lost  his  appointment  and  all  he  had  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  young  man  found  himself  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  • 
twenty-two,  penniless,  and  with  a  young  sister  on  his  hands  just  come* 
from  her  convent.    Francois  Robert,  who  had  imbibed  all  the  new  ideas  • 
of  the  period,  apprenticed  his  sister  Gabrielle  to  a  lace-maker  who  had 
been  one  of  his  father's  old  clients,  and  joined  the  army.    Within  eight 
years,  General  Bonaparte  had  made  him  head  of  a  battalion  the  day  after 
Marengo  and  promoted  him  to  be  an  ordnance  officer.    The  next  year  he; 
received  the  command  of  a  troop  in  the  picked  gendarmerie,  and  Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle  Robert  was  attached  in  the  capacity  of  reader  to  thev 
household  recently  formed  by  Josephine,  wife  of  the  First  Consul. 

The  brother  and  sister  owed  all  their  fortune  to  the  young  chief  who 
that  time  represented  the  triumphant  democracy,  and  repaid  him  by 
boundless  devotion  ;  Francois  Robert  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  f 
his  General,  and  had  already  sacrificed  the  glorious  military  career  openin 
before  him  that  he  might  watch  over  his  hero's  safety  by  entering  tiS 
gendarmerie.  In  this  new  sphere,  he  developed  talents  that  had  not  been 
previously  suspected.  But  though  he  was  ready  to  undertake  secret 
missions  and  had  no  scruple  in  consulting  Fouoh6  when  necessary,  he, 
remained  a  brave  and  magnanimous  officer,  incapable  of  any  base  conduct. 
He  was  ready  enough  to  spare  Louise,  but  intended  at  the  same  time  to 
make  her  useful,  so,  controlling  his  anger,  he  assumed  a  light  tone  andi 
*aid  gaily  : 

"  Well,  you  are  certainly  a  smart  girl,  and  have  managed  to  trick  me  as 
if  I  had  been  a  conscript.  Your  manoeuvre  with  the  lantern  has  succeeded 
admirably,  for  the  English  vessel  is  sailing  away,  whereas  your  friends  thej 
Chouans  would  have  been  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  by  this  time,  had 
Castagnol  continued  his  signal.  But  never  mind,  it  will  be  my  turn  next 
and  you  will  help  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Louise  coolly.  {il  shall  not  speak,  even* II 
you  torture  me. " 
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"  All  right;  my  girl,  I  know  you  now,  and  shall  not  waste  my  time  in 
threats.    I  have  better  means  at  my  disposal.''' 

The  prisoner  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  I  might  let  two  gendarmes  walk  you  about  the  country  and  soon  learn 
where  you  come  from,"  resumed  the  Major,  "  but  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
that  trouble.  I  shall  just  carry  you  off  to  Paris,  where  you  will  find  your- 
self locked  up  till  you  choose  to  become  more  communicative." 

Louise  could  not  help  starting.  "  Yes,"  pursued  Robert,  "I  daresay 
you  would  rather  not  travel,  and  that  you  object  to  the  escort  I  offer  you. 
A  pretty  young  woman  like  you  is  not  likely  to  wish  to  leave  the  country 
without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  ;  you  have  probably  a  husband  or  lover 
somewhere,  and  he  will  never  know  what  has  become  of  you." 

"I  have  already  said  that  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  me,"  said 
Pierre  Maneheu's  wife. 

"Just  so,  and  I  choose  to  send  you  in  the  first  place  to  Dieppe,  where 
you  will  find  temporary  quarters  in  our  barracks.  To-morrow  I  shall  join 
you  after  finishing  my  business  here,  and  we  will  proceed  to  the  capital 
together.  You  will  have  nothing  to  regret,  since  you  have  saved  your 
friends,  who  are  now  on  their  way  back  to  England.  See,  the  English 
vessel  has  put  out  her  green  light." 

Louise  turned  round  and  could  not  suppress  her  satisfaction,  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  green  light  which  the  officer  took  for  the  signal  to 
sail,  told  her  that  the  boat  had  returned  after  landing  its  passenger.  She 
calculated  that  George  Cadoudal  must  already  have  found  time  to  scale 
the  cliff,  and  that  the  Chouans  would  not  linger  on  the  spot,  so  that  even 
if  the  officer  were  to  proceed  at  once  to  Biville  creek,  he  would  arrive 
too  late. 

Louise  thanked  God  in  her  heart  and  prepared  to  follow  the  gendarmes 
without  resistance.  Her  only  anxiety  was  about  her  husband,  whom  she 
supposed  she  was  leaving  behind  ;  still  she  hoped  he  would  guess  what 
had  happened  on  the  headland,  when  he  did  not  see  her  return.  She  knew  he 
could  secure  his  own  safety,  and  trusted  that  he  might  even  find  out  his 
lost  wife  and  try  to  rescue  her  from  her  persecutors. 

" Castagnol  !  "  cried  the  officer.  "Take  six  men  and  convey  this  woman 
to  Dieppe.  If  she  attempts  to  escape,  you  may  fire  on  her,  and  I  shall  not 
forbid  you  to  bind  her  hands." 

"No  need  to  do  that,  Major,"  returned  the  sergeant,  "but  that  dog  is  a 
great  nuisance,  and  with  your  leave,  now  that  the  Chouans  are  out  of  hear- 
ing, I  should  like  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  head." 

Robert  was  on  the  point  of  sanctioning  this  when  an  idea  struck  him, 
and  drawing  the  sergeant  aside,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Refrain  from 
touching  the  dog  ;  the  animal  has  a  keen  scent  and  may  be  useful  to  me 
later  on." 

Castagnol  unloaded  his  gun,  though  not  without  inwardly  abusing  the 
strange  indulgence  of  his  chief,  who  chose  to  spare  the  creature  against 
whom  he  himself  felt  some  animosity  for  his  attack,  but,  as  he  never  ven- 
tured to  dispute  an  order,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  some  vexation  :  "  Very 
well,  Major.  The  wretched  animal  shall  be  spared.  Must  we  feed  him 
to©  when  we  get  to  the  barracks  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Robert,  "you  can  lodge  him  with  his  mistress.  It  will 
merely  be  one  prisoner  extra." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Louise  gently,  having  overheard  the  close  of  the 
dialog  ^ 
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"  For  what  ?  For  not  committing  a  useless  act  of  cruelty  ?  Do  you  take 
me  for  an  ogre  ?  Well,  perhaps  you  may  find  out  that  I  am  better  than  I 
seem.  There  are  brave  men  beside  those  who  serve  under  George.  I  have 
been  fighting  for  France  the  last  ten  years  and  never  hurt  a  child,  woman, 
or  dog,  nor  am  I  going  to  begin  now." 

Louise  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  half  re- 
spectful tone  in  which  the  officer  now  addressed  her. 

"  You  will  be  taken  to  Dieppe,  where  you  will  be  kindly  treated,"  re- 
sumed the  Major.  "To-morrow  I  shall  call  for  you  and  take  you  on  to 
Paris,  unless  "in  the  meantime  you  makeup  your  mind  to  disclose  to  me 
who  sent  you  off  to  Penly  Point,  or  indeed  merely  the  name  of  the  person 
who  supplied  that  lantern  with  its  various  coloured  glasses." 

"  The  lantern  was  my  own,  and  I  had  gone  to  look  for  my  goat." 

"Very  well,  I  am  not  going  to  raise  that  point  again.  In  a  few  days 
you  can  repeat  your  story  to  the  minister  of  police,  and  as  to  your  lantern, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  it  on  the  shore.  I  have  secured  you,  and  that  is  all 
I  want.  So  good-bye  for  the  present."  Then,  turning  to  the  sergeant,  he 
added  :  "Now  be  off,  Castagnol,  and  keep  your  eyes  open  if  I  am  to  men- 
tion you  in  my  report." 

Castagnol  had  already  placed  his  prisoner  between  four  soldiers,  with  two 
in  front  as  a  van-guard,  while  he  himself  marched  in  the  rear.  Louise  still 
maintained  her  air  of  quiet  resignation,  and  Jacobin  followed  his  mistress 
at  a  respectful  distance,  after  barking  loudly  at  the  captain  as  a  farewell 
demonstration.  Up  to  this  moment,  he  had  evidently  been  restrained  by 
an  instinct  of  prudence. 

Robert  remained  for  an  instant  motionless,  playing  with  the  sash  of  his 
sabre  as  he  followed  the  progress  of  the  vanishing  group.  His  experience 
had  lighted  on  a  fresh  sensation,  and  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
bearing  of  his  prisoner. 

"  This  Cadoudal  inspires  the  greatest  devotion,"  muttered  he  between  i 
his  teeth.  "  What  more  could  I,  an  old  trooper,  do  for  the  First  Consul,  j 
than  this  peasant-woman  has  done  for  this  conspirator  ?  It  is  plain  that  \ 
she  would  have  let  herself  be  shot  rather  than  say  a  word.  Well,  of  course,  ? 
she  must  have'  some  lover  among  his  followers  ;  still,  I  doubt  whether  the  J 
grand  ladies  gathered  round  Madame  Bonaparte  at  Malmaison  would  be  i 
as  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  suitors." 

He  paused  and  then  added  :  "I  know  one  at  Malmaison,  however,  who  \ 
is  brave  enough.    To  be  sure,  she  is  my  sister,  and  takes  after  her  father, 
who  feared  nothing,  lawyer  though  he  was." 

The  Major  then  ordered  his  company  to  wheel  half  round,  and  placed  i 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  little  column  led  by  Corporal  Barbot.  His  in- 
tention was  to  strike  across  the  heath  for  the  chance  of  coining  on  other 
loiterers  now  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  away,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
direct  his  steps  to  the  plain  and  the  disused  quarry  which  had  sheltered 
St.  Victor's  men. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  wind  had  become  almost  a  hurricane,  | 
whilst  a  few  large  raindrops  announced  the  beginning  of  a  deluge,  but 
still   the  enthusiastic  officer  pressed  forward  with  his  well-disciplined 
soldiers,  till,  at  last,  blinded  by  the  rain  which  beat  unmercifully  into  their  J 
faces,  and  stumbling  in  the  darkness  over  the  uneven  ground,  they  were  I 
forced  to  pause,  and  instead  of  advancing,  form  into  a  dense  square,  lower- 
ing their  heads  and  drawing  in  their  elbows,  as  if  preparing  to  receive  a  ! 
charge  of  cavalry.    Their   commander's  exhortations  and  threats  were  j 
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fruitless,  no  men  could  have  stood  the  torrents  now  descending,  and  they 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter,  if  any  were  to  be  found.  Barbot  announced 
that  he  could  see  a  faint  light  some  three  hundred  paces  before  them,  and 
towards  it,  by  the  Major's  orders,  they  directed  their  steps. 

In  five  minutes  they  found  themselves  standing  before  a  hedge  enclosing 
some  farm,  but  it  was  too  high  to  allow  them  to  see  the  light,  or  even  the 
house  inside.  Robert  was  too  prudent  not  to  be  circumspect  in  approach- 
ing a  place  which  might  be  frequented  by  Chouans  ;  he  cautiously  followed 
the  line  of  hedge,  followed  by  his  troop,  and  soon  came  against  the  boughs 
of  some  projecting  apple-trees  covered  with  fruit,  which  indicated  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  farm.  On  reaching  the  gate  which  led  into  the  yard, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  to  hear  no  noise  within  the  precincts, 
not  even  the  barking  of  a  dog.  The  place  would  have  seemed  uninhabited 
had  not  the  light  descried  in  the  distance  by  Corporal  Barbot  reappeared, 
glimmering  through  a  window  on  the  ground  floor,  as  if  it  might  be  the 
flickering  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Such  carelessness  about  their  property  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  is 
very  unusual  among  the  prudent  inhabitants  of  Normandy,  and  made 
Robert  suspicious,  so  he  paused  to  listen,  but  the  roaring  wind  would  have 
prevented  his  hearing  any  other  sound,  had  there  been  any.  His  only 
course  was  to  enter  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  find  a  shelter  for  his  men, 
who,  being  twelve  in  number  and  well  armed,  seemed  to  have  little  to  fear 
in  entering  a  poor  farm-house.  Still  he  was  on  his  guard  against  a  snare, 
for  they  might  have  lighted  on  a  nest  of  Chouans,  and  peasants,  even  if 
not  conspirators,  might  object  to  receiving  a  nocturnal  visit  from  a  body  of 
armed  men.  Robert,  as  usual  on  perilous  occasions,  was  ready  to  risk  his 
own  person. 

"Barbot,"  said  he  to  his  corporal,*"  break  the  ranks  and  let  the  men 
enter  the  yard.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  find  in  this  place,  but  we 
must  act  as  if  there  were  an  enemy.  Let  your  men  advance  gently,  one  by 
one,  and  plant  themselves  against  the  house  with  their  guns  loaded.  Then, 
if  any  one  should  fire  through  the  windows,  they  will  be  safe.  I  shall 
knock  at  the  door,  and  seeing  me  alone,  it  will  be  opened.  If  the  peasant 
seems  friendly,  I  shall  ask  for  shelter  for  us  all.  If  he  is  churlish,  you 
must  force  your  way  in  at  the  point  of  your  bayonets  when  I  cry  '  For- 
ward ! '  and  then  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  All  right,  Major.    But  supposing  the  man  will  not  open  ? " 

"  Then  you  must  break  in  the  door  with  the  butt  end  of  your  guns.  But 
I  would  rather  have  things  done  quietly,  so  we  must  not  frighten  them. 
Mind,  no  noise  till  I  call  you." 

"  We  will  be  as  mute  as  fish,  which  is  a  suitable  expression,  as  we  have 
been  under  the  water  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  Major.  Only  I  can- 
not answer  for  sneezes,"  muttered  the  facetious  corporal. 

"  Four  days'  solitary  confinement  to  the  first  man  who  sneezes,"  returned 
the  officer.    "  I  know  no  better  way  of  curing  troopers'  colds." 

The  gendarmes  had  heard  all  these  instructions,  though  they  were  given 
in  a  low  tone,  for  they  had  formed  a  circle  round  their  leader,  so  all  that 
Barbot  had  to  add  was  :  "Let  six  of  you  file  to  the  right,  and  six  to  the 
left.  Cross  the  court,  and  place  yourselves  close  against  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  door.  I  shall  remain  in  the  rear  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.  Have 
your  wits  about  you  if  you  want  to  save  your  skin  and  lie  on  good  clean 
straw  by  the  fireside,  instead  of  taking  a  bath  in  the  mud  outside." 

This  short  harangue  had  its  effect,  and  the  men  crossed  the  yard  noise- 
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lessly,  the  thick  coating  of  manure,  which,  as  usual  in  Normandy,  lay  on 
its  surface,  deadening  their  approach.  Barbot  took  care  to  plant  himself 
close  to  the  door,  where  he  would  be  ready  to  assist  his  officer  or  receive 
the  first  blows. 

The  lighted  window  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  yard,  and  Robert 
once  thought  of  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  men  to  look  in,  but 
reflecting  that  this  might  slightly  compromise  his  dignity  and  would  only 
lose  time,  he  walked  straight  up  the  worn  steps  in  front  of  the  door.  Be- 
fore knocking,  he  put  his  ear  to  the  mouldering  wood,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  He  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  flicker  of  its  light  on  a  stone  floor.  He  might  have  thought 
the  room  was  empty,  but  as  he  knew  that  peasants  never  leave  wood  burn- 
ing when  they  go  to  bed,  he  felt  sure  that  some  person  must  be  there, 
though  alone. 

This  was  re-assuring,  and  Robert  was  about  tc  knock,  when  his  fingers 
fell  on  the  latch,  which  yielded  instantly  to  the  pressure.  The  door  swung 
back  and  disclosed  a  long  room  with  a  table  and  dresser,  and  a  man  seated 
on  a  stool  with  his  feet  on  the  fire-dogs,  warming  himself  by  the  fire. 
Only  his  back  was  visible,  but  Robert  could  see  that  the  figure  was  tall  and 
stalwart.  In  the  dim  light  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  he  was  dressed  like  a  farmer  or  a  wood-cutter,  but  whatever  he 
might  be,  a  solitary  man  could  give  little  cause  for  alarm  to  an  officer  who 
had  a  dozen  soldiers  close  at  hand. 

The  Major  was  never  one  to  hesitate,  so  grasping  his  sabre  in  his  right 
hand,  he  threw  the  door  back,  and  marched  straight  up  to  the  occupant  of  < 
the  room. 

The  man  turned,  sprang  up,  and  confronted  the  officer  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand.    "  Advance  another  stefj  and  I  fire/'  said  he. 

His  voice  produced  an  effect  which  should  not  have  resulted  from  this 
energetic  threat.    It  arrested  Francois  Robert,  and  made  him  exclaim  :  i 
"  What,  Sourdat  !    Can  this  be  you  f  " 

"  The  Major  !  "  murmured  Liardot. 

"  The  very  same.    Delighted  to  meet  you  here,  where  I  expected  some- 
thing very  different.    But  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ? " 
"  Warming  myself,  as  you  see,  Major." 

"  Just  what  brought  me  here,  fot  I  am  soaked  from  head  to  foot.  We  $ 
were  caught  in  the  storm  a  mile  or  two  from  here." 

"  I  was  more  fortunate,  for  I  only  got  the  first  drops  which  decided  me  \ 
on  turning  in  here  for  shelter." 

1 '  With  your  men  ?  " 

"  No,  Major.  I  sent  them  on  to  Treport,  where  they  are  to  separate  be- 
fore returning  to  Paris,  and  I  should  have  been  on  the  way  myself  to  Dieppe, 
if  I  had  not  fixed  to  meet  you  at  the  quarry  by  daybreak  to-morrow." 

uAh,  quite  true.  I  remember  we  wTere  to  meet  there,  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  you  there  alone." 

"Those  fellows  I  had  enlisted  were  of  no  further  use,  and  if  they  had 
stayed  here  much  longer,  their  faces  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  peasantry,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  dismiss  them.  I  dare  say  you  have 
done  the  same  with  your  gendarmes  ?  " 

"  No,  they  are  all  there  in  the  yard,  except  half-a-dozen  whom  I  have 
despatched  under  command  of  my  sergeant.  I  am  reminded  that  I  must 
not  leave  them  drenching  outside,  but  before  I  call  them  in,  tell  me  whose 
house  this  is  ?  " 
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Liardot  had  to  disguise  a  nervous  start,  but  succeeded  in  replying  calmly  : 
"  Ton  my  word,  Major,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 
"  Impossible  !  " 

"Just  as  I  have  the  honour  of  stating.  Only  think,  I  had  no  sooner  dis- 
missed my  escort,  who  were  of  no  further  use  since  the  English  vessel  had 
sailed  away. " 

"  Oh,  so  you  saw — ." 

'•The  green  light  she  hoisted  mast-high  and  extinguished  after  half  an 
hour  ?  Certainly  I  did.  I  am  possessed  of  accurate  information  as  to  their 
signals,  and  saw  at  once  that  she  must  have  failed  in  landing  her  passenger, 
probably  because  there  was  no  answering  signal  from  the  coast.  The  light 
you  saw  on  Penly  Point  had  disappeared  before  we  reached  Biville  creek ; 
by  the  way,  did  you  succeed  in  catching  the  lantern-bearer  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  about  that  directly,  Sourdat.  First  finish  the  story  of 
how  you  got  here  from  the  cliff.  That  will  help  me  to  guess  in  what  sort 
of  a  house  I  have  found  you  so  unexpectedly." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  Major,  after  dismissing  my  recruits,  I  turned 
my  steps  towards  the  quarry,  thinking  of  passing  the  rest  of  the  night  on 
the  spot  where  I  was  to  meet  you.  Unfortunately  I  lost  my  way  on  the 
moor,  and  the  storm  came  on  and  made  matters  worse.  I  walked  on  blindly 
and  should  probably  have  fallen  into  a  bog,  had  I  not  stumbled  against  the 
gate  which  you  must  have  found  open.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was,  but 
the  prospect  of  staying  out  all  night  in  the  rain  was  by  no  means  alluring, 
so  I  knocked  at  this  door,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  walked  in.  There  was 
a  little  fire  on  the  hearth,  so  I  blew  it  up  and  lighted  a  brand  in  order  to 
explore  the  next  floor,  where  I  found  two  empty  rooms.  As  I  could  make 
nothing  out,  I  piled  some  wood  on  the  fire  below  and  was  quietly  warming 
myself  till  it  was  light  enough  to  go  and  meet  you  at  the  quarry,  which 
cannot  be  far  from  here.  But  I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
serted house  ;  we  might  be  in  Sleeping  Beauty's  castle." 

"Or  rather  in  a  haunt  of  Chouans  ;  I  mistrust  this  sequestered  spot." 

"  Oh,  what  can  make  you  think — " 

"Nothing  in  particular.  But  anyway,  I  am  going  to  provide  against 
being  surprised."  And  running  to  the  door,  the  officer  summoned  the  cor- 
poral, who  promptly  appeared. 

"  We  are  lucky,  Barbot,"  said  he.  "  There  is  no  one  here  but  Sourdat, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  still,  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Make  a 
survey  of  the  out-houses  and  barn,  and  go  round  the  orchard ;  if  you  see 
nothing  suspicious,  close  the  gate  and  post  a  sentinel  whom  you  can  relieve 
every  hour,  and  then  go  and  lie  down  on  the  hay  in  the  loft  with  your  men, 
but  do  not  sleep  too  soundly." 

"  Ah,  Major,"  cried  Barbot,  "hay  is  famous  for  a  bed,  but  a  fire  is  a 
better  thing  to  dry  one." 

Robert  felt  strongly  inclined  to  respond  to  this  suggestion  by  ordering 
his  subaltern  to  the  guard- room  for  eight  days,  but  he  knew  him  and  his 
ways  of  old.  The  Egyptian,  as  his  comrades  called  him  in  allusion  to  his 
campaigns  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  always  began  by  protesting,  but 
never  failed  to  obey  most  faithfully,  so  the  officer  contented  himself  with 
saying  : 

"  You  could  not  all  find  room  here,  and  besides,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
private  conversation  with  my  friend  Sourdat.  But  if  you  want  to  warm 
yourself,  you  can  light  a  fire." 

"All  right,  Major.     I  have  seen  the  farmer's  store  of  wood  under  the 
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shed  where  he  keeps  his  cart.  So  I  will  just  make  my  rounds  and  post  my 
sentinel,  and  in  ten  minutes,  we  shall  have  a  fire  to  roast  an  ox." 

"  Go,  and  be  cautious,"  said  Robert,  closing  the  door. 

"  Do  you  know,  you  gave  me  a  false  alarm,  Major  ?  "  resumed  Sourdat, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  over  the  fire  with  the  leader  of  the  gendarmes. 

"  lou  alarmed?  You  did  not  look  much  like  it  with  your  pistols  and 
prompt  challenge.  You  may  handle  a  pen  in  Fouche's  service  now,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  you  have  been  an  old  CJiouan  and  have  not  forgotten  their 
ways." 

"It  in  only  true,"  sighed  the  supposed  clerk;  "I  have  done  as  many 
others  did  in  my  day,  but  you  know  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways 
since. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  well  known  that  you  belong  to  us  now,  and  you  are  right, 
Sourdat,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  so  long  as  Bonaparte  lives,  your  Count  of 
Provence  has  little  chance  of  reascending  what  his  party  term  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  I,  for  my  part,  shall  take  good  care  they  don't  kill  my 
General." 

"  You  did  a  good  stroke  of  business,  to-night,  i  think,  Major/' 
"  Better  even  than  you  think." 

u  It  was  a  fine  thing  at  any  rate  to  prevent  that  vessel  from  landing  her 
passengers.  Who  knows  but  Cadoudal  himself  may  have  been  among  them, 
and  his  ill-luck  to-night  will  be  enough  to  disgust  him  with  the  sea  for  some 
time  to  come." 

" 1  rather  hope  so,  especially  as  in  future  we  shall  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
this  coast,  where  he  has  evidently  confederates.  I  should  like  to  find  out 
their  nest  before  returning  to  Paris,  for  if  we  do  not  nab  them  now — " 

Sourdat  was  following  this  argument  with  marked  attention,  but  the 
Major,  instead  of  concluding  it,  suddenly  cried  : 

"  Why,  here  I  think  I  have  it  !  "  With  these  words,  he  darted  upon  a 
lantern  on  the  mantleshelf  of  which  he  had  suddenly  caught  sight. 

"  Whatever  is  it  ? "  asked  Liardot,  changing  colour. 

«  Why,  a  lantern,  to  be  sure,"  said  Robert,  holding  it  out  to  the  fire- 
light. "  A  lantern  precisely  similar  to  that  the  woman  used  for  signalling 
from  the  cliff.  Look  at  the  reflectors  and  different  coloured  glasses,  all 
perfect.  Oh  !  these  Chouans  take  every  precaution,  and  keep  duplicates  of 
all  they  require." 

And,  glancing  around,  the  Major  added  :  "This  is  evidently  the  very 
nest  I  was  in  search  of,  and  I  am  not  surprised  now  that  we  found  the  house 
deserted.  The  conspirators  must  be  all  prowling  about  the  coast,  but  they 
are  sure  to  return  to  their  den  presently,  and  they  will  find  a  warm  recep- 
tion.   Sourdat,  my  good  fellow,  they  cannot  escape  us  this  time.''" 

Sourdat,  or  rather  Liardot,  was  experiencing  the  most  painful  emotions. 
After  parting  with  his  companions  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  he  had  come 
straight  to  the  farm,  not  to  take  shelter,  as  he  had  said,  but  to  learn 
whether  the  farmer's  wife  had  been  arrested. 

He  wisely  concluded  that  if,  by  some  miracle,  Louise  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  gendarmes,  she  would  seek  refuge  at  once  in  the  house 
where  she  must  expect  her  husband  to  be  awaiting  her.  In  that  case,  he 
wished  to  inform  her  of  Maneheu's  sudden  departure  and  furnish  her  with 
the  means  of  joining  him  in  Paris.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  find 
her  at  Bois-Guillaume,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  she  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  gendarmes,  and  he  might  then  hope  to  meet  her  in  the  quarry 
with  the  officer. 
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He  remembered  likewise  that  when  he  and  St.  Victor  had  quitted  the 
low  room  after  their  stormy  explanation,  neither  had  troubled  himself 
about  closing  the  gate  or  door  of  the  deserted  house.  The  farm  servants 
whom  Maneheu  had  sent  to  their  homes  when  he  started  for  Biville  creek 
would  be  sure  to  come  back  at  daybreak  in  order  to  begin  their  work,  and 
would  at  once  discover  the  absence  of  both  master  and  mistress.  The 
following  day,  therefore,  the  news  of  their  strange  disappearance  would  be 
bruited  abroad,  and  might  even  reach  the  ears  of  Major  Robert,  if  he  had 
not  left  Dieppe.  The  house  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  the  police,  and  this 
visit  might  lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  if  Maneheu,  as  might  be  feared, 
had  kept  any  papers  of  a  compromising  nature  about  him. 

After  weighing  all  these  contingencies,  Liardot  had  determined  to  pass 
the  night  at  Bois-Guillaume,  and  if  Louise  did  not  reappear,  look  through 
the  cupboards  and  remove  anything  suspicious  he  might  find  there. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  only  he  had  no  time  to  execute  it.  He  had 
only  half  lied  when  telling  his  story  to  the  leader  of  the  gendarmes,  for, 
though  it  was  untrue  that  he  had  lighted  on  the  farm  by  chance,  he  had 
really  lost  his  wTay  on  the  moor,  and  thus  had  been  barely  twenty  minutes 
warming  himself  on  the  hearth  when  the  officer  entered  and  so  prevented 
ma  search. 

He  reproached  himself  bitterly  with  having  waited  to  dry  his  clothes, 
and,  above  all,  with  having  neglected  to  examine  the  objects  around  him, 
when  Robert  at  once  pounced  upon  a  tell-tale  article.  He  had  self-control 
enough,  however,  to  conceal  his  agitation,  and  determined  to  keep  cool  to 
the  end. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Louise  Maneheu  had  been  arrested 
at  Penly  Point,  but  her  husband  had  affirmed  that  nothing  on  earth  would 
make  her  speak,  and  Liardot,  who  was  skilled  in  physiognomy,  augured 
well  of  the  young  woman's  character  from  the  slight  glimpse  he  had  caught 
of  her.  All  was  not  therefore  lost :  the  farm  would  of  course  be  denounced 
to  the  police  ;  still  George  Cadoudal  was  on  French  soil,  and  the  other  im- 
portant persons  who  were  to  follow  him  later  on  would  be  able  to  land  on 
some  other  part  of  the  coast. 

His  worst  fear  was  lest  the  farmer  might  have  left  behind  him  any  letters 
received  from  London,  especially  the  last,  which  spoke  of  George's  probable 
arrival.  Liardot  could  only  wait  for  some  providential  inspiration  that 
might  enable  him  to  prevent  the  captain  from  ransacking  the  whole  house. 

"Well,  I  must  own  I  am  lucky,"  resumed  Robert  with  great  delight. 
"  All  I  have  now  to  do  is  to  wait  here  till  daybreak.  The  trap  is  set,  and 
our  rats  will  run  in  of  themselves  during  the  night.  What  a  figure  we 
shall  cut,  Sourdat,  when  we  return  to  Paris  with  all  these  villains  for  whom 
the  minister  has  been  hunting  so  long,  instead  of  bringing  a  woman  for  our 
sole  captive  as  I  feared  !  " 

"  A  woman?  "  asked  Liardot,  feigning  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  one  who  was  making  signals  on  the  point  with  the  counterpart  of 
this  lantern.  I  caught  her  in  the  very  act,  and  she  is  now  on  her  way  to 
the  barracks  at  Dieppe,  to  wait  till  I  can  take  her  to  Paris.  She  was  to 
have  gone  alone,  and  now  she  will  have  the  good  luck  of  her  friends'  com- 
pany." 

"  Then  she  spoke,  and  told  you  that  this  farm — " 

"She  would  say  nothing.    She  is  a  fanatic  who  would  die  rather  than 
open  her  lips." 
Liardot  breathed  more  freely. 
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"  But  I  can  afford  to  dispense  with  her  confidences  now,"  continued  the 
officer,  "  for  this  lantern  tells  me  all.  My  handsome  prisoner  must  be  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  the  Chouan  who  owns  or  occupies  this  farm.1' 

"If  so,  Major,  how  was  it  you  did  not  surprise  the  father  or  husband 
likewise  ?  She  could  never  have  been  sent  by  herself  to  the  assistance  of 
any  Chouans  about  to  land." 

"Why,  Sourdat,  you  do  not  show  your  usual  keen  intelligence.  Of 
course  the  men  must  have  been  concealed  in  some  of  the  rocks  below  the 
cliff,  while  this  intrepid  Amazon  was  flourishing  her  lantern  above  !  Rut 
as  they  saw  the  English  vessel  sail  away,  they  are  not  likely  to  stay  there 
till  to-morrow,  so  1  expect  to  see  them  here  soon.  I  shall  take  proper 
measures  not  to  scare  them  away,  and  will  tell  my  corporal  presently  to 
post  his  sentinel  inside  the  gate  and  put  out  his  bivouac  fire.  But,  first 
of  all,  I  will  go  round  the  rooms  above,  and  you  shall  accompany  me.  I 
am  sure  we  shall  make  some  interesting  discoveries." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Sourdat  calmly,  "but  we  should  have  to  take 
a  light  with  us.  Don't  you  think  the  owners  would  be  likely  to  retrace 
their  steps  if  they  caught  sight  of  a  candle  flitting  about  their  upper 
rooms  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

"  Perhaps  we  should  even  do  well  to  throw  some  ashes  on  this  fire,  which 
gives  out  too  much  light." 

"It  certainly  does,  for  without  it,  I  should  never  have  found  the  house. 
But  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk,  you  are  dry,  while  I  am  still  soaking  from 
head  to  foot." 

"  Oh,  then,  dry  yourself  first,  Major,"  said  Sourdat,  who  was  merely 
trying  to  gain  time.  "  If  you  were  to  get  pleurisy,  you  would  be  doing  the 
Chouans  a  greater  service  than  if  you  failed  to  capture  them,  for  they  can 
never  succeed  in  any  attempt  on  the  person  of  the  First  Consul  so  long  as 
you  are  there  to  watch  over  him." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  take  care  of  him,"  returned  Robert  as  he  seated  himself 
by  the  fire,  "but  if  George  were  in  Paris,  I  should  have  my  work  before 
me." 

"Fortunately  he  is  not,  and  will  never  get  there  either,  now  that  you 
have  made  this  capture  and  mean  to  take  the  woman  to  Paris." 

"  I  hope  to  have  her  accomplices  to  take  too,  if  they  only  run  their  heads 
into  our  net." 

Liardot  had  no  anxiety  on  this  score,  for  he  knew  that  Maneheu  would 
not  return,  and  that  St.  Victor  had  given  his  men  orders  to  disperse  ;  but 
he  was  still  vainly  racking  his  brains  for  some  pretext  that  might  prevent 
the  search,  when  Robert  stood  up,  saying : 

"  Well,  I  am  nearly  dry  now,  and  must  risk  congestion  of  the  lungs 
sooner  than  neglect  my  duty.  I  will  just  give  my  orders  to  Barbot,  and 
then  get  you  to  help  me  in  inspecting  these  rooms." 

"Major,"  cried  the  supposed  clerk,  "just  look  at  that  glare  ! — do  you 
hear  that  sound  ? — it  seems  as  if  the  house  were  on  fire." 

"  Fire  !  "  repeated  the  officer.  "  Impossible  !  Who  could  have  done  it? 
And  yet  the  glow  is  increasing,  it  looks  as  light  as  day  outside.  Can  that 
creature,  Barbot,  in  lighting  his  pipe,  actually —  If  I  thought  so,  he  should 
suffer  for  it." 

"We  had  better  go  and  see,"  said  Liardot,  delighted  with  this  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  off  the  official  inspection. 

Robert  had  already  opened  the  door,  and  the  supposed  Sourdat  had  only 
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time  to  spring  after  him.  An  unexpected  scene  awaited  them  in  the  yard, 
where  the  corporal  and  his  men  had  been  suddenly  aroused  by  the  fire 
kindled  by  their  own  carelessness,  and  were  now  flitting  wildly  to  and  fro. 

The  benumbed  soldiers,  in  their  haste  to  warm  themselves,  had  piled  up 
in  one  corner  logs  enough  to  roast  an  ox,  never  thinking  of  the  hay-loft 
which  lay  above.  In  another  half  -  hour,  while  they  were  all  snoring  soundly, 
a  spark  had  caught  the  trusses  of  hay  stored  above,  and  the  flame 
spread  like  lightning.  To  crown  the  misfortune,  the  loft  adjoined  the 
upper  storey  of  the  farmhouse,  and  this,  being  built  of  timber  and  thatched 
with  straw,  took  fire  at  once.  The  night  had  been  warm,  and  the  rain 
which  fell  scarcely  supplied  the  want  of  fire-engines,  while  the  north-west 
wind  served  to  fan  the  flames. 

By  the  time  Major  Robert  and  Sourdat  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  fire 
had  risen  to  a  hopeless  pitch,  much  to  the  lattcr's  delight,  as  he  saw  that 
any  compromising  papers  must  shortly  perish,  but  the  officer  was  half  be- 
side himself  with  fury,  and  nearly  ready  to  strangle  Barbot. 

"  Wretch  !  Villain  ! ';  cried  he,  grasping  him  by  the  collar,  "  you  shall 
pay  for  this.  I  shall  bring  you  before  a  court-martial  when  we  get  back  to 
Paris." 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  Major,  but  the  dryness  of  the  hay,"  said  Barbot, 
imperturbable  as  usual  under  both  abuse  and  threat. 

"  You  should  have  chosen  some  other  place  for  lighting  your  fire." 
"  You  had  given  me  leave  to  take  the  men  under  shelter." 
"  I  never  told  you  to  put  them  just  under  a  loft." 

4 'Well,  Major,  I  thought  we  were  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  never 
troubled  my  head  about  the  property  of  a  Chouan,  and  no  one  else  would 
live  in  such  a  hole  as  this."  Possibly  Robert  understood  that  his  man 
would  always  have  the  last  word,  so  he  released  him  and  hastened  to  the 
burning  house. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Major?"  said  Sourdat,  seizing  him  by  his  tunic. 
"  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  useless  to  expose  your  life  by  trying  to  enter? 
The  roof  and  floor  may  give  way  at  any  moment,  and  if  there  were  ever 
any  interesting  papers,  there  cannot  be  a  vestige  of  them  left  now." 

"It  is  too  true.  But  to  think  that  if  I  had  not  stayed  talking,  I  might 
have  possessed  myself  of  the  rogues'  secrets  !  " 

"It  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  Chouans  hardly  ever  write,  and  take  good 
care  not  to  leave  their  letters  about.  But  what  further  proofs  can  you  need, 
since  you  have  caught  the  woman  ?  " 

"I  have  caught  her  certainly,  but  who  knows  whether  I  can  make  her 
speak  ?    Besides,  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?    Camp  out  in  this  wind  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  useless  to  stay  here,  for  if  the  occupants  of  this  house  are  on 
the  moor,  the  light  of  the  conflagration  will  warn  them  either  to  keep 
away  altogether  or  to  approach  so  cautiously  as  to  see  us  and  take 
flight." 

"  Then,  where  in  the  world  wrould  you  have  us  go  ?  " 

"  To  Dieppe.  The  storm  is  passing  over,  and  the  rain  has  almost  ceased. 
We  cannot  be  far  from  the  high  road,  and  the  light  of  the  flames  will  help 
us  to  find  it.  Your  men  would  rather  march  an  hour  or  two  longer  and 
reach  their  barracks  than  spend  the  night  here." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sourdat,"  said  the  Major,  after  a  minute's  reflection, 
"  I  believe  you  are  right.  Our  expedition  has  come  to  an  end  for  the 
present,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  town.  Besides,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  my  prisoner  and  show  her  to  you." 
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"  What,  would  you  have  me  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.    Why  should  that  surprise  you  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  but—" 

"  What  then?" 

Sourdat  was  in  no  haste  to  reply,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  could  not 
help  betraying  a  little  embarrassment.  Remembering  that  Louise  Maneheu 
had  not  been  present  during  his  explanation  with  St.  Victor,  nor  at  the 
scene  in  the  quarry  which  had  so  triumphantly  demonstrated  his  innocence, 
she  would,  probably,  take  him  for  a  traitor  on  seeing  the  pedlar,  whom  she 
had  received  at  her  farm  as  a  friend,  reappear  in  the  company  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  gendarmes.  Her  first  impulse  might  be  to  reproach  him 
publicly  with  his  treason,  and  this  must  certainly  be  obviated. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not  see  this  woman  till  we  get  to  Paris,"  at  length 
suggested  Sourdat,  who  had  now  recovered  his  composure.  "To  begin 
with,  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  Dieppe,  besides  which,  an  idea  has  just 
occurred  to  me  which  I  should  like  to  put  before  Fouche.  If  nothing  is  to 
be  extorted  from  the  woman  by  threats  or  severity,  I  might  succeed  in 
making  her  speak  by  employing  gentler  means.  She  does  not  know  me,  and 
were  I  to  pass  myself  off'  as  a  Chouan — " 

"  I  understand,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "  you  are  certainly  deeper  than  I 
am,  Sourdat.  I  should  not  like  to  undertake  the  task  myself,  nor  is  it  my 
duty  to  loosen  women's  tongues,  but  no  doubt  Fouche  will  relish  your 
suggestion,  and  obtain  a  full  confession  by  this  means.  You  had  better  get 
to  Paris  as  quickly  as  you  can.;  I  shall  join  you  there  in  a  few  days,  for  I 
must  travel  by  stages  with  my  prisoner,  while  you  will  probably  take  the 
diligence." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  if  I  can  find  a  seat.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
shall  ask  Fouche'  for  an  audience  as  soon  as  I  arrive,  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  important  capture  you  have  made." 

"And  I  shall  mention  the  assistance  you  have  rendered  me,"  said  Robert. 
"  Barbot,"  cried  he,  "  muster  your  men.    We  need  not  stay  here." 

No  sooner  had  he  given  this  order  than  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  in  with 
a  terrible  crash,  and  a  sheaf  of  flame  rose  into  the  sky,  lighting  up  the  sur- 
rounding country,  till  all  disappeared  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke.  The  fire- 
bell  on  the  belfry  of  Biville  now  began  to  clang. 

"March,"  cried  the  officer.  "The  neighbouring  peasants  will  be  on  the 
spot  soon,  and  I  do  not  care  to  have  to  enter  into  explanations  with  them, 
nor  to  be  taken  for  a  fire-brigade." 

III. 

Towards  noon  on  the  morrow  of  this  eventful  night,  many  animated 
groups  of  citizens  were  standing  in  front  of  the  main  gate  of  the  ancient 
castle  which  still  raises  its  battlements  and  towers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  of  Dieppe.  In  those  days  it  was  used  as  the  gendarmerie  barracks, 
and  within  its  precincts  Sergeant  Castagnol  had  lodged  his  female 
prisoner. 

In  spite  of  the  order  for  secrecy,  news  of  an  important  capture  on 
Biville  cliff  had  soon  spread  through  the  town,  for  most  of  the  gendarmes 
were  married,  and  their  wives  could  not  hold  their  tongues.  Report  had 
magnified  facts,  into  a  belief  in  a  terrible  encounter  with  the  Chouans,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  defeated,  and  to  have  put  out  to  sea  after  losing 
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many  men,  and  leaving  others  prisoners.  Some  were  ready  to  assert  fhat 
George  Cadoudal  had  been  arrested,  disguised  as  a  woman,  and  that  lie 
would  be  taken  to  Paris  that  very  morning  dressed  in  a  female's  cap  and 
skirt.  People  had  been  waiting  for  hours  to  see  him  depart,  and  were 
kept  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  by  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  picked 
gendarmes  mounting  guard  round  a  carriage  and  pair. 

The  vehicle  was  rather  an  old  ramshackle  affair  ;  it  stood  not  far  from 
the  entrance  to  the  barracks,  and  though  neither  coachman  nor  postillion 
appeared,  it  was  surmised  that  their  places  might  be  supplied  by  the 
picked  gendarmes,  whose  varied  talents  were  generally  recognised. 

An  order  from  the  First  Consul  would  despatch  these  men,  sometimes  in 
uniform,  sometimes  in  plain  dress,  to  hunt  down  one  of  the  gangs  that  then 
infested  the  departments  of  France,  or  sometimes  to  carry  secret  supplies 
to  the  West  or  South,  to  a  remote  part  of  Brittany,  or  to  the  troops  serving 
in  Italy.  Wherever  they  were  seen,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that 
some  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  had  been  accomplished,  so  their 
appearance  in  the  quiet  town  of  Dieppe  announced  some  important 
juncture. 

They  had  only  come  down  by  diligence  the  previous  afternoon,  and 
alighting  before  they  reached  the  town,  had  proceeded  at  once  through  the 
forest  to  the  coast,  returning  before  daybreak  to  the  barracks,  so  that 
nothing  was  known  about  their  expedition  till  it  was  all  over. 

The  storm  of  the  night  had  been  followed  by  a  fresh  sunny  day,  which 
tempted  many  to  lounge  about,  and  both  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
were  assembled.  Among  them  were  three  men,  standing  as  close  to  the 
carriage  as  the  gendarmes  would  permit,  and  occasionally  exchanging  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone  ;  they  kept  sufficiently  apart  from  their  neighbours 
not  to  be  overheard,  and  being  probably  unknown,  attracted  no  attention  in 
a  crowd  looking  forward  to  an  interesting  sight. 

The  oldest  of  the  trio  was  short  and  thick  set,  with  broad  shoulders, 
and  wore  a  long  grey  coat,  leather  breeches,  riding  boots,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat.  The  others  had  swallow-tailed  coats,  trimmed  with  metal 
buttons,  round  hats  with  wide  drooping  brims,  nankeen  breeches,  and  Hessian 
boots.  But  though  they  were  dressed  alike,  they  differed  greatly  in  feature 
and  figure.  The  one  was  a  tall,  lank,  ungainly  fellow,  with  a  long  pale 
face,  framed  in  twisted  locks  of  fair  hair.  His  tall  figure  kept  swaying 
to  and  fro,  and  his  long  arms  swung  perpetually  from  side  to  side,  making 
him  look  like  a  windmill  in  the  distance.  His  companion,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  like  a  finished  cavalier.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  white  teeth, 
brown  hair  cropped  and  curled,  and  a  clean  shaven  face,  and,  with  his 
erect  carriage,  looked  handsome  and  elegant  even  in  the  ridiculous  dress  of 
the  period. 

No  one  who  had  met  St.  Victor,  George's  lieutenant,  with  Tamerlane  and 
Malabry,  his  men,  in  their  military  dress  the  evening  before,  would  have 
recognised  them  under  their  present  array,  and  the  citizens  of  Dieppe  were 
far  from  suspecting  that  here,  in  front  of  the  barracks,  they  were  elbowing 
three  of  those  terrible  Chouans  whose  audacious  attempts  were  the  present 
topic  of  discussion  throughout  the  town.  And  yet  it  was  St.  Victor  who 
was  walking  about  the  square  in  front  of  the  castle,  light-hearted  as  ever, 
accompanied  by  the  two  comrades  who  had  agreed  to  help  him  in  delivering 
Louise  Maneheu. 

They  had  found  refuge  with  an  innkeeper  who  had  once  been  a  Chouan, 
and  though  now  retired  from  active  service,  still  felt  some  zeal  in  the 
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royalist  cause  ;  through  this  ally,  they  had  soon  learned  that  a  woman  had 
been  arrested  and  was  to  be  sent  on  to  Paris  that  very  day,  and  thanks  to 
St.  Victor's  promptitude  and  money,  they  were  ready  by  noon  to  follow 
her  ;  the  costumes  they  now  wore  had  been  purchased  for  ready  money, 
and  so  had  a  carriage  and  horses. 

This  carriage  was  in  waiting  at  the  end  of  a  long  street  adjoining  the 
I  igh  road,  under  the  care  of  the  innkeeper,  and  the  three  friends  were  only 
watching  to  see  that  prepared  for  Louise  and  her  guard  before  them  on  the 
road.  They  had  been  standing  about  for  nearly  an  hour  when  a  tall  figure 
appeared  in  the  castle  gateway,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  changed  dress,  St. 
Victor  instantly  recognised,  though  he  had  only  seen  him  by  twilight  in 
the  quarry  for  a  minute  the  night  before. 

"The  time  is  near  at  hand,"  said  he  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  Here  comes 
the  commander  of  the  gendarmes  to  inspect  the  carriage  and  make  sure  it 
will  not  break  down  on  the  road." 

"  What  commander  ?    Where  do  you  see  an  officer  ?  "  asked  Tamerlane. 

"  Under  the  cloak  of  that  great  loon  there,  almost  as  tall  as  yourself  and 
twice  as  broad.  Cannot  your  sharp  eyes  recognise  beneath  those  clothes 
the  man  who  arrived  last  night  just  at  the  right  moment  to  save  our  friend 
Liardot,  whom  I  was  about  to  have  shot  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Yes,  he  has  just  the  bearing  of  that  cut-throat  of  Bona- 
parte's who  fell  upon  us  from  the  clouds  to  alter  the  situation,  like  Jupiter 
at  the  close  of  a  Greek  tragedy." 

"  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  Tamerlane.  A  classical  quotation  about 
a  god  from  Olympus  is  to  follow  next.  Spare  us,  and  attend  to  our  own 
tragedy,  which  may  possibly  end  in  a  military  execution  or  the  guillotine  ! 
— Look  there  now  !  Citizen  Robert, — I  learned  his  name  from  Liardot, — 
is  examining  the  carriage  springs  and  the  horses'  legs.  He  assumes  the 
airs  of  a  connoisseur,  and  might  be  some  nobleman  anxious  to  test  whether 
his  conveyance  can  carry  him  safely  back  to  his  estate." 

IC  The  fellow  is  substantially  built,"  muttered  Malabry,  "  still,  if  I  had 
him  in  a  corner,  I  believe  I  could  throttle  him." 

u  Though  I  do  not  despair  of  procuring  you  that  pleasure,  I  am  unable 
to  promise  it  you.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  he  means  to  travel.  If  the 
whole  detachment  is  to  escort  him,  you  will  have  to  renounce  your  hopes 
of  wringing  his  neck." 

"The  hypothesis  is  untenable,"  said  Tamerlnne,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  introducing  his  flowery  expressions  into  this  simple  dialogue  44  The 
man  is  either  going  to  travel  in  the  carriage,  in  which  case  his  soldiers  can- 
not accompany  him  on  foot,  or  else  he  means  to  keep  with  his  troop  and 
cannot  require  tne  carriage.    What  do  you  say  to  this  dilemma  ?  " 

"That  your  rhetoric  wearies  me,  and  instead  of  arguing,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  whether  you  saw  anything  of  Liardot  at  the  coach -office 
where  I  sent  you  ? " 

"  More  than  that.  I  saw  him  take  his  seat  in  the  coiipd,  and  he  has  been 
rolling  towards  Rouen  for  the  last  three  hours  at  least." 

"  I  hope  you  abstained  from  speaking  to  him  publicly  ? 

' 1  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  We  merely  exchanged  a  look  of  intelligence; 
he  recognised  me  at  once  in  my  new  costume,  and  I  believe  he  even  frowned 
to  express  his  astonishment  at  seeing  me  within  the  walls  of  Dieppe.  I  am 
aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  town  has  no  walls,  but  I  employ  a 
figure  of  speech  known  to  grammarians  as — " 

"A  truce  to  you  and  your  grammar  !   Cannot  you  open  your  lips  with- 
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out  playing  the  pedant?  But  now  we  are  sure  that  Liardot  is  gone  and 
George  also  on  his  way  to  Paris,  we  have  only  to  think  how  we  may  rescue 
this  brave  girl  who  saved  us  all  last  night.  We  can  never  leave  such  a 
pretty  heroine  in  the  hands  of  these  boors." 

"What,  she  is  pretty,  is  she?  I  might  have  thought  as  much  when  I 
found  you  so  anxious  to  protect  her.  Oh,  I  see  we  are  embarking  on  a 
perilous  enterprise." 

"You  need  not  fancy  me  smitten  with  this  Norman  peasant.  I  must 
have  spent  my  life  like  you,  in  scribbling  at  a  college  desk  and  roaming 
about  the  woods  with  the  Chouans,  before  I  could  fall  in  love  with  a  woman 
who  does  not  know  how  to  arrange  her  hair  in  the  classic  style,  and  wears 
a  steeple  on  her  head  instead  of  a  yellow  helmet  bonnet !  Those  bonnets 
are  all  the  rage  at  the  Elysee  and  Frascati's ;  I  dote  on  them,  my  dear 
fellow ;  so  how  could  I  ever  be  smitten  with  a  woman  who  wears  a  lace 
cap  ? " 

Tamerlane  would  doubtless  have  replied  by  some  poetical  quotation,  if 
Malabry  had  not  nudged  his  elbow  to  notice  what  was  going  on  near  the 
carriage.  A  man  had  just  mounted  the  box  and  taken  the  reins.  The 
Major  was  giving  him  orders,  and  glancing  meanwhile  at  the  castle  gate- 
way. It  was  easy  to  see  from  these  signs  that  they  wTere  about  to  start, 
and  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  I  would  bet  anything  that  that  fellowr  cracking  his  whip  is  a  gendarme 
in  disguise,"  said  St.  Victor. 

"Another  proof  that  the  carriage  will  have  no  escort,"  replied  Tamer- 
lane. "If  the  whole  of  the  detachment  were  to  accompany  it,  the  officer 
and  soldier  we  see  there  would  not  have  doffed  their  uniforms." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  the  delightful  Major  actually  means  to  travel 
without  any  retinue  like  a  country  squire,  in  which  case,  all  will  go  well. 
Is  everything  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  carriage  is  waiting  just  outside,  and  the  innkeeper  will  look 
after  it  till  we  come. " 

"  And  you  will  answer  for  the  horses  ?  " 

"  As  I  would  for  myself.  I  have  seen  them,  and  will  answer  for  their 
doing  more  than  forty  miles  a  day  for  the  next  month.  Give  them  double 
rations  and  they  will  do  sixty." 

"  That  would  be  double  what  we  require.  Are  you  sure  that  this  other 
carriage  will  pass  the  suburbs  where  our  friend  is  awaiting  us  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  There  are  three  roads  to  Paris,  but  they  all  unite  before 
reaching  the  first  house  in  the  suburbs." 

"  Well,  then,  my  lad,  you  know  what  we  are  to  do.  Let  this  carriage 
pass  on  and  follow  it  quietly  on  foot  till  we  reach  the  place  where  ours  stands 
waiting.  Then  Tamerlane  and  I  will  get  inside,  and  you  will  mount  on  the 
box  and  drive  on.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  overtake  the  officer  ;  keep  five 
hundred  yards  behind  him  all  the  way,  so  that  we  may  reach  the  first 
night's  halting-place  ten  minutes  after  our  gendarme  and  his  prisoner. 
The  rest  you  may  leave  to  me." 

"  Here  comes  the  handsome  captive,"  cried  Tamerlane,  and  Louise 
Maneheu  was  seen  advancing  between  two  men,  evidently  gendarmes, 
though  not  in  uniform.  She  had  laid  aside  her  cap,  and  drawn  the  hood  of 
her  cloak  over  her  head,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  face.  Her  step  was 
firm  and  she  seemed  perfectly  at  ease. 

"  The  fellow  has  a  little  grace,"  muttered  St.  Victor,  "he  has  spared 
her  the  hand-cuffs, " 
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It  was  easy  to  see  that  Louise's  hands  were  unfettered,  for  she  was  using 
them  to  caress  Jacobin,  who  was  gambolling  joyously  around  her. 
"  And  he  has  left  her  her  dog,''  added  Tamerlane. 

"Certainly  this  servant  of  the  usurper's  is  not  very  hard-hearted,"  re- 
joined St.  Victor. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  was  pressing  closer  to  gain  a  view  of  the  prisoners 
whose  capture  had  been  so  much  talked  about.  Disappointed  mutters  and 
exclamations  of  surprise  arose  on  finding  there  was  no  one  but  a  woman  in 
the  hands  of  the  gendarmes,  but,  to  the  credit  of  the  town  be  it  said,  not  a 
single  cry  was  raised  against  the  prisoner  herself. 

The  major  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  then  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
The  two  men  who  had  escorted  her  occupied  the  front  seat,  a  gendarme 
closed  the  door,  and  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses.    Jacobin  barke 
to  assure  his  mistress  that  he  was  following,  and  kept  springing  up  as  he 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  hopes  of  catching  sight  of  her. 

St.  Victor  had  pressed  forward  so  close  that  the  wheels  grazed  his  clothes. 
The  carriage  windows  were  down  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Louise 
Maneheu  ;  a  flash  of  intelligence  showed  that  he  had  been  recognised,  and 
lie  put  his  finger  to  his  lips.  The  carriage  passed  on,  but  the  sign  had  been 
understood. 

Louise's  three  friends  continued  to  follow  among  the  crowd,  but  at  a 
moderate  pace,  for  they  were  anxious  not  to  attract  observation,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  left  the  last  house  behind  them  that  Malabry  said  to  the 
others  :  "  Sans-Peur  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  by-road  on  the  left."  Sans- 
Peur  was  the  name  borne  in  former  days  by  the  Chouan  who  now  kept  the 
inn. 

"Let  us  make  haste,"  replied  St.  Victor;  "we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
carriage  and  must  not  let  it  get  too  far  ahead." 

They  quickened  their  steps  and  found  standing  between  the  edges  of  a 
narrow  lane  a  kind  of  open  car,  which  looked  anything  but  imposing,  but 
was  obviously  a  very  light  weight  for  the  two  large  Norman  horses  which 
Sans-Peur  had  attached  to  it. 

"  Have  you  seen  them  ? "  asked  Malabry. 

"  They  have  just  passed  at  a  smart  pace,"  replied  the  landlord,  "but 
with  these  animals  you  can  overtake  them  as  soon  as  you  please." 
"  Which  road  did  they  take  ?  " 

"  The  Neufchatel  road  ;  but  when  they  reach  Arques  they  will  probably 
turn  to  the  right  and  keep  on  to  Forges.  That  is  the  shortest  cut  to 
Paris." 

"The  gendarme  who  acts  as  driver  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,"  said  St.  Victor. 

"So  am  I,"  muttered  Malabry,  "and  I  am  just  as  pleased  they  should 
take  that  side." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  General  Cadoudal  slept  last  night  at  Croixdalle,  which  is  on 
the  Neufchatel  road.  The  major  must  be  furnished  with  his  description, 
and  if  he  met  him,  who  knows  but  he  might  recognise  him  under  his  dis- 
guise !    All  these  gendarme  fellows  have  lynx  eyes." 

"  Well,  it  would  be  too  bad  if  George  were  to  meet  with  him  on  the  road  ! 
But  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk  as  we  go  along.  Come  and  seat 
yourself  by  my  side,  Tamerlane,  and  you,  Malabry,  take  the  reins." 

Malabry  had  already  mounted  the  box  and  was  gathering  up  the  reins 
with  expert  fingers  ;  in  former  times,  he  had  acted  as  coachman  to  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Breton  parliament.  A  single  stride  sufficed  to  bring  Tamerlane's 
long  legs  behind  those  of  his  stalwart  comrade. 

"Good-bye,  Sans-Peur,"  cried  St.  Victor,  seating  himself  beside  the 
most  learned  of  the  Chouans.  "  If  you  have  any  interesting  news  to  give, 
yon  know  you  can  write  to  c  Citizen  Charles  Valreas,  32  Rue  de  la  Mon- 
i;agne-Ste-Genevieve,  Paris.'  " 

"  I  know.  A  prosperous  journey  to  you  !  "  was  the  innkeeper's  laconic 
answer. 

Malabry  whipped  up  his  horses,  and  they  trotted  briskly  up  the  hill  on 
the  summit  of  which  rise  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  Chateau  d'Arques. 
The  carriage  of  which  they  were  in  pursuit  was  soon  to  be  seen  rolling 
along  a  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 

"  Touch  up  your  horses,  Malabry,"  said  St.  Victor,  "  we  are  too  far  off, 
and  unless  we  gain  on  them,  we  may  miss  the  sscent  wmere  the  cross-roads 
meet." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  by  the  time  the  carriage  containing 
Louise  Maneheu  entered  the  village  of  St.  Aubin,  the  car  had  nearly  over- 
taken it,  and  never  again  lost  sight  of  its  predecessor.  As  Sans-Peur  had 
foreseen,  it  turned  to  the  right  after  leaving  the  hamlet. 

"  Ah,  now  I  feel  sure  they  are  going  to  sleep  at  Forges,"  said  Malabry. 

"  Do  you  know  the  place?  "  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  Yes,  as  tiny  a  hole  as  the  towns  about  Rennes." 

"  Is  a  brigade  of  gendarmes  stationed  there  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  Sans-Peur  told  me  there  was  to  be  before  the  end  of  the 
year. " 

"Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  gendarmes  will  be  our  friends,  for  the 
king  will  be  on  the  throne.  The  important  point  is,  that  Major  Robert 
will  have  to  sleep  at  the  inn." 

"  There  is  but  one,  the  Croix -Blanche." 

"  A  name  of  good  omen.    We  will  put  up  there  too." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  show  yourself  to  this  experienced  soldier  ? " 
asked  Tamerlane. 

"  I  mean  to  show  both  myself  and  you.  He  cannot  recognise  us,  for  he 
only  saw  us  by  night,  and  in  such  different  apparel. " 

"Possibly  not.  But  may  I  ask  what  is  your  plan  for  rescuing  his 
prisoner  ? " 

"My  plan  ?  Do  I  look  like  a  concoctor  of  plans  ?  I  have  taken  it  into 
my  head  to  rescue  the  wife  of  our  comrade  Maneheu,  and  mean  to  carry  it 
through  somehow,  but  the  way  must  depend  on  circumstances." 

"But  we  must  arrange  with  you  what  story  we  are  to  tell  this  officer 
about  ourselves.  Unless  we  give  him  some  explanation  of  our  journey,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  meeting  us  every  night." 

"  True.  I  have  no  interest  in  concealing  the  assumed  name  under  which 
I  pass  in  Paris,  so  I  shall  continue  to  be  Valre'as,  a  gentleman  of  independent 
means.  You  can  be  my  cousin,  if  you  like,  one  of  the  junior  branch  of  the 
Valreas,  and  Malabry  can  pass  for  our  servant.  We  are  returning  by  easy 
stages  Irom  Dieppe,  where  we  have  been  amusing  ourselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  No  one  will  suspect  two  idle  young  fellows  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion.  No  doubt  the  major  will  be  delighted  to  find  some  one  to  talk  to, 
and  be  ready  enough  to  enter  into  conversation  with  us," 

"  I  doubt  that.    Men  of  his  kidney  do  not  talk,  they  stab." 

"  Pooh  !  Liardot,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  him,  calls 
him  an  intelligent  fellow  !  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  make  a  conquest  of 
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him,  while  Malabry,  who  is  no  fool,  can  win  the  confidence  of  his  subalterns 
by  offering  them  a  glass  of  brandy.     Then,  when  we  have  lulled  their  sus-  ' 
picions,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  our  opportunity." 

"  But  supposing  we  succeed  in  rescuing  this  Helen  from  her  ravishcrs. 
what  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

"Is  that  your  difficulty?  We  shall  probably  rescue  her  by  night,  and 
before  daybreak  we  sh  11  have  found  her  some  place  of  refuge  with  a  friend. 
We  are  sure  of  always  finding  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  our 
halting-places  are  arranged  for  on  this  road.  We  can  leave  her  there  till 
some  one  can  take  her  on  to  join  her  husband  in  Paris." 

"And  shall  we  continue  to  travel  on  with  the  gendarmes  ?  " 

"Certainly.  We  will  even  assist  them  to  search  for  their  escaped 
prisoner,  a  step  by  which  we  may  hope  to  w  in  Citizen  Robert's  good  graces. 
In  these  days,  the  friendship  of  a  major  in  the  gendarmes  is  worth  culti- 
vating." 

"Very  well  arranged  !  I  have  no  objections  to  your  plan,  for  whateTer 
you  may  say,  it  is  a  plan  concocted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  Minerva 
sprang  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove." 

St.  Victor  held  his  peace,  lest  Tamerlane  should  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  this  mythological  strain.  They  continued  to  drive  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  an  hour  without  stopping,  so  that,  long  before  nightfall,  they 
found  themselves  within  sight  of  the  belfry  of  Forges,  rising  above  the  ; 
woods  surrounding  the  village  which,  in  our  days,  thanks  to  its  mineral 
waters,  has  grown  into  a  pretty  little  town. 

As  soon  as  the  car  entered  the  square  where  swung  the  signboard  of  the  j 
Croix- Blanche,  St.  Victor  was  rejoiced  by  seeing  the  carriage  standing  , 
without  the  horses  in  front  of  the  inn.    "Now,  my  men,"  said  he  to  his 
companions,  "  you  know  your  parts,  see  that  you  play  them  well.    If  your  . 
memory  should  fail  you,  I  am  here  to  prompt  you." 

Malabry  drew  np  three  paces  behind  the  carriage  which  had  brought  the 
prisoner,  and  shouted  for  the  ostler,  while  St.  Victor  and  Tamerlane  sprang  , 
down.   As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  inn,  they  found  themselves  face  to  j 
face  with  the  Major,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  threshold  by  the  noise. 

The  play  was  beginning,  as  St.  Victor  had  suggested,  and  presence  of 
mind  was  essential.  The  officer  was  casting  scrutinizing  glances  at  these  \ 
two  young  men  advancing  towards  him,  and  seemed  in  no  lrurry  to  make  \ 
way  for  them  to  pass.  He  stood  on  the  threshold,  frowning  and  humming 
a  tune,  without  showing  the  slightest  intention  of  moving.  St.  Victor  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  taken  aback ;  he  bowed  courteously,  and  said  in  the 
most  insinuating  tone  :  "  Excuse  my  disturbing  you,  sir.  The  mason  who 
built  this  house  was  an  idiot,  and  made  the  doorway  so  narrow  that  I  shall 
really  be  nnable  to  enter  unless  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  stand  a  little  on 
one  side." 

"Are  you  intending  to  sleep "  here  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  still  rigid  in 
manner  and  attitude. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  that  such  is  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  St.  Victor. 
"I  have  an  excellent  reason  for  wishing  to  do  so,  since  I  am  told  this  is 
the  only  inn  in  the  village.  You  may  believe  that  I  would  far  rather  be  in 
my  own  comfortable  bed  in  Paris." 

"  Are  you  on  your  way  to  Paris  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  travelling  by  short  stages.  I  can't  endure  fatigue,  that  is 
why  I  have  a  horror  of  public  conveyances.  And  my  cousin  shares  my 
feelings,"  added  St,  Victor,  pointing  to  Tamerlane, 
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"Well,"  r^iumed  the  officer,  "I  advise  you  not  to  have  your  horses 
taken  out,  but  to  drive  on  to  the  next  town." 
"  May  I  ask  the  reason  for  your  advice  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  no  room  for  you  at  the  Croix- Blanche,  and  no  other 
inn  at  Forges,  as  you  yourself  have  just  stated." 

"No  room,  how  dreadful  !  But  I  and  my  cousin  should  occupy  such  a 
Little  corner." 

"  All  the  rooms  are  engaged,  I  repeat." 

"  And  by  whom  ?  " 

"  By  myself  and  the  persons  travelling  with  me." 

"  Oh,  that  makes  a  difference,  sir,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  you  to 
any  inconvenience.  The  landlord  must  shake  down  some  clean  straw  in  a 
corner,  and  we  shall  do  very  well. " 

The  Major's  brow  again  darkened ;  it  was  evident  that  he  disliked  the 
traveller's  persistency.  "I  might  as  well  warn  you  also,"  said  he,  in  a  dry 
tone,  "  that  you  will  find  no  supper.  We  have  bespoken  all  the  provisions. " 

44  Oh,  we  are  so  abstemious  that  bread  and  butter  will  suffice  us,  if 
necessary.  We  had  such  an  excellent  dinner  at  Dieppe  that  we  might 
really  do  without  supper  at  all." 

"  Then  you  come  from  Dieppe,  do  you  ? "  asked  the  officer,  eyeing  St. 
Victor  closely. 

"  Yes.  We  have  been  spending  a  month's  holiday  there,  and  are  really 
<juite  sorry  to  leave  the  sea.  The  bathing  is  such  a  pleasure,  especially  to 
us  Parisians.    You  have  probably  come  from  there  too  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  have  not  heard  the  news,  the  important  news? " 
"No." 

"  Then  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you.    A  great  battle  was 
fought  last  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town." 
"A  great  battle?" 

"  Yes,  between  the  Chouans,  who  were  attempting  to  land,  and  the 
troops,  who  drove  them  back.  Fortunately,  the  rebels  were  defeated  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  First  Consul 
killed  many  of  them.  It  seems  that  the  famous  George  Cadoudal  was 
commanding  in  person,  and  just  as  we  were  starting,  the  report  ran  that 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner." 

"Really  ?  "  said  the  captain,  somewhat  mollified. 

"As  I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you,  not  that  I  really  believe  it,  though 
I  would  give  a  thousand  crowns  to  know  that  government  was  rid  of  this 
dangerous  rebel." 

"  Then  you  are  a  partisan  of  the  government  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  may  well  be  !  Why,  my  late  father,  who  had  made  a  hand- 
some fortune  in  the  grocery  business,  was  half  ruined  in  1793  by  the  max- 
imum; he  regained  part  of  it  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  was  completely 
cleared  out  by  the  depreciation  of  astsiynats  under  the  Directory.  He 
would  never  have  been  able  to  leave  me  a  sou  if  General  Bonaparte  had  not 
managed  to  oust  Barras  and  his  crew.  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  matters 
began  to  look  up  a  little,  and  last  year  I  came  into  a  nice  little  property, 
which  allows  me  to  realize  my  wishes  and  live  without  doing  anything.  I 
can  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  good  fortune  to  the  First  Consul." 

"  1  A  god  has  given  us  this  leisure,'  as  Virgil  said,  speaking  of  Augustus," 
murmured  Tamerlane,  who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  quotation. 
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"  Pray  excuse  my  cousin,"  exclaimed  St.  Victor,  "  he  is  always  eager  to 
display  his  learning,  but  he  shares  my  political  opinions." 

"  I  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  having  translated  the 
Latin  into  French  for  us,"  said  the  officer  with  a  smile,  gradually  softening. 
The  political  creed  he  had  just  heard  recited  had  done  much  to  moderate 
his  hostile  feelings,  and  he  began  already  to  dislike  the  travellers  less. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  mentioning  your  name  ?  "  added  he. 

"  You  remind  me,  sir,  that  I  have  been  remiss  in  not  introducing  myself 
sooner.  My  name  is  Valreas,  better  known,  I  must  confess,  at  the  Tivoli 
fetes  and  Ranelagh  gardens,  than  in  the  commercial  world.  And  this  is 
my  learned  cousin  Antoine  Valreas,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  savant} 
though  his  father  and  mine  were  partners." 

"  And  is  the  robust  fellow  holding  your  horses  a  relation  likewise  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  Only  our  former  shop-boy  whom  I  have  turned  into  my 
coachman." 

Captain  Robert's  face  relaxed.  He  fancied  he  had  before  him  one  of  the 
young  dandies  of  the  period,  an  insignificant  sort  of  fellow,  and  being  him- 
self of  a  sociable  turn  at  bottom,  thought  he  might  find  the  company  of  these 
cousins  pleasant  enough  during  the  journey.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  half 
reluctantly  to  travel  by  short  stages ;  public  conveyances  were,  however,  very 
slow  in  those  days,  and  the  highroads  molested  by  highwaymen.  More- 
over, he  had  received  precise  instructions,  when  he  quitted  Paris,  to  bring 
back  any  prisoners  he  might  capture  by  roundabout  ways,  and  as  secretly 
as  possible.  The  diligence  that  passed  through  Rouen  would  have  been 
three  days  on  the  road ;  Robert  would  not  take  more  than  four  by  his 
circuitous  route.  Still,  he  had  the  prospect  of  three  solitary  evenings 
before  him,  for  his  men  were  no  companions,  and  his  captive  persisted  in 
her  silence,  in  spite  of  all  his  attentions.  Hence  he  was  ready  enough  to 
change  his  tone,  as  soon  as  he  fancied  himself  in  possession  of  full  informa- 
tion respecting  his  fellow-travellers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  stepping  forward,  " 1  have  not  given  37ou  a 
cordial  reception,  but  I  feel  sure  you  will  excuse  me,  owing  to  the  suspicious 
nature  of  the  times.  If  I  told  you  there  was  neither  bed  nor  supper  to  be 
had  here,  it  was  because  I  was  in  no  haste  to  welcome  strangers.  Now  that 
I  know  your  name  and  condition,  the  case  is  different.  I  believe  the  inn- 
keeper has  still  one  tolerable  room  at  his  disposal,  and  as  to  supper,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company — " 

"  Oh,  how  can  we  thank  you  sufficiently  !  "  exclaimed  St.  Victor.  "  To 
have  the  company  of  a  brave  man,  instead  of  the  dull  evening  to  which 
we  were  looking  forward,  is  luck  indeed,  and  I  wish —  Oh  !  what  a  fine 
dog,"  said  the  pseudo- Valreas,  suddenly  cutting  short  his  ceremonious 
speech  to  caress  Jacobin,  who  had  come  out  from  the  inn  and  run  straight 
up  to  him.    "  Is  it  yours,  sir  ?  " 

Jacobin  might  almost  have  understood  the  question  and  been  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  it,  as  he  bounded  joyously  around  St.  Victor,  whom  he  pro- 
bably recognized  as  having  seen  at  Bois-Guillaume.  But  he  soon  ceased 
his  gambols,  and  turned  to  look  at  Major  Robert,  showing  his  teeth  and 
uttering  low  growls. 

"No,  he  is  not  mine,  and  not  fond  of  me  either,  as  you  may  see,"  re- 
turned the  officer.  "He  is  so  ready  to  fly  at  strangers,  that  his  manner 
towards  you  almost  makes  me  fancy  he  must  have  met  you  before." 

"Oh,  all  dogs  take  a  fancy  to  me,"  returned  St.  Victor,  who  thought  a 
grain  of  suspicion  lurked  in  this  remark  of  the  officer's.    "  You  see  how  he 
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fawns  on  me,  while  he  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  my  cousin.  If  I  only 
knew  who  his  owner  was,  I  would  offer  to  buy  him." 

"  The  offer  would  not  be  accepted.  The  dog  belongs  to  a  lady,  a  relative 
of  mine." 

"  And  you  are  taking  care  of  it  for  her  ?  " 
"No,  she  is  travelling  with  me." 

"Then  we  shall  no  doubt  have  the  honour  of  supping  with  her.  But 
only  think  of  our  embarrassment  !  We  have  sent  our  luggage  on  to  Paris, 
and  have  nothing  with  us  but  a  valise.  To  think  of  appearing  before  a  lady 
in  our  travelling-suits  !  It  is  too  dreadful !  "  cried  St.  Victor,  affecting  the 
manners  of  a  dandy  of  the  period. 

The  Major,  who  had  continued  to  watch  him,  was  so  completely  deluded 
that  he  had  ventured  to  speak  of  his  prisoner  to  the  cousins.  He  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceal  her  presence  throughout  the  journey,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  close  surveillance  under  which  she 
was  kept.    A  plausible  explanation  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  sir,"  said  he  in  a  subdued  manner,  "the  lady 
I  am  taking  to  Paris  will  sup  in  her  own  room." 

"I  am  scarcely  consoled  by  hearing  that ;  I  believe  I  should  prefer  even 
the  humiliation  of  appearing  in  my  travel-stained  suit  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  this  charming  lady,  for  charming  she  is,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

"My  unfortunate  relative  is  very  handsome,  certainly,  but  she  has  lost 
her  reason,  and  is,  I  fear,  incurable,  though  my  object  in  taking  her  now 
to  Paris  is  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  doctor." 

"  How  terrible  !  "  said  St.  Victor  with  great  unction. 

"Another  victim  of  cruel  fate,  'Av&yKi  as  the  Greeks  called  it,"  sighed 
Tamerlane. 

"And  what  was  the  origin  of  this  fearful  calamity  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor. 

"A  sudden  fright, "  replied  the  Major  with  perfect  composure.  "  I  and 
my  brother,  and  sister-in-law,  were  living  in  a  country  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Neufchatel.  Last  winter  we  were  attacked  during  the  night 
by  one  of  those  roving  bands  which  the  First  Consul  has  had  so  much 
trouble  to  put  down.  We  defended  ourselves  vigorously,  and  the  assail- 
ants retired  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  but  my  poor 
brother  was  killed  by  a  bullet  striking  his  forehead,  and  his  wrife  became 
deranged. " 

"  What  a  distressing  story,"  said  St.  Victor,  who  was  secretly  surmising 
what  the  officer's  reasons  might  be  for  inventing  it.  "  And  it  is  this  unfor- 
tunate sister-in-law  whom  you  are  now  taking  to  Paris  ?  n 

"  Yes.  Her  madness  is  of  a  very  singular  description.  She  is  only  insane 
on  one  point  ;  she  imagines  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  those  Chouans 
who  attacked  us,  and  maintains  that  she  herself  is  a  prisoner,  and  I  her 
gaoler." 

St.  Victor  only  replied  by  a  gesture  of  compassion,  and  again  caressed 
Jacobin,  saying  :  "  I  sympathise  with  your  sorrow,  sir  ;  do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  annoy  you  by  insisting  on  seeing  this  interesting  victim  of  our  civil 
discords.    Would  that  these  rascally  Chouans  were  all  demolished  !  " 

"They  will  be,  you  need  not  doubt,  for  the  First  Consul  is  determined 
to  make  an  end  of  them.  But  as  we  are  to  sup  together,  excuse  me  while 
I  give  my  orders  to  the  landlady.  I  daresay  you  will  be  glad  to  look  after 
the  stabling  of  your  horses." 

"  1  shall,  indeed,  for  my  coachman  has  taken  them  out,  and  does  not 
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know  where  to  put  them.  The  people  at  this  inn  do  not  seem  eager  to 
welcome  their  guests  ;  we  have  not  seen  the  face  of  a  single  servant." 

" 1  will  send  some  one  to  you,"  said  Robert,  turning  back  into  the  house, 
with  a  courteous  bow  to  his  new  acquaintances. 

Jacobin  gave  a  joyful  bark  and  came  to  rub  himself  against  St.  Victor,  as 
much  as  to  say  :  "I  shall  stay  with  you,  because  I  like  you,  and  hate  the 
man  who  torments  my  mistress." 

"  Well,  we  are  getting  on  splendidly,"  said  Tamerlane  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  the  beast  is  half-tamed,  but  we  have  our  work  before  us  yet.  This 
story  of  his  prisoner's  madness,  which  he  has  invented  to  account  for  the 
close  eye  kept  on  her  movements,  proves  that  he  is  on  his  guard,  and  we 
shall  not  find  it  easy  to  approach  Louise.  If  we  could  only  le^  her  know 
that  we  are  here,  it  would  be  something,  but  we  cannot  even  tell  which  is 
her  room. " 

"Besides,  she  is  sure  to  be  closely  guarded  by  the  two  fellows  he  has 
picked  out  from  his  gendarmes." 

"Let  us  go  and  tell  all  to  Malabry.  If  he  cannot  help  us  with  advice,  his- 
strong  arm  will  do  us  a  good  turn  when  the  time  comes." 

"Our  story  has  answered,"  said  St.  Victor,  when  they  reached  the  brave' 
Hercules.  "  The  officer  believes  in  us  as  the  citizens  Valr^as,  and  you  are! 
my  servant.  We  are  to  sup  with  him  ;  you  will  have  to  bit  down  with  the, 
gendarme  who  passes  for  their  coachman.  Make  him  drink,  and  try  to  get 
something  out  of  him." 

"  All  right.  Send  me  two  or  three  bottles  of  brandy,  and  if  he  keeps  pace 
with  me,  he  will  be  rolling  under  the  table  by-and-by." 

"  Don't  let  him  get  tipsy  before  you  have  learnt  where  Maneheu's  wife  is 
lodged." 

As  the  three  friends  were  talking,  they  went  round  the  house  to  enter 
the  yard,  followed  by  the  dog.  As  they  were  turning  the  gable  end, 
Jacobin  suddenly  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  barked  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing some  one.  St.  Victor  raised  his  head,  and  caught  sight  of  Louise 
standing  at  a  window  on  the  first  floor. 

"Why,  there  she  is!"  cried  St.  Victor,  grasping  his  comrade  by 
the  arm.  "  And  the  window  is  only  ten  feet  from  the  ground,"  added 
Malabry. 

Louise  Maneheu  recognised  the  pedlar  whom  she  had  seen  at  Bois-Guil- 
laume  the  night  before,  and  who  had  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  her  that 
very  morning  outside  the  castle  gate  at  Dieppe.  She  waved  her  hand,  and 
St.  Victor  was  about  to  convey  to  her  by  an  expressive  pantomime  that 
he  should  make  an  attempt  to  rescue  her  that  very  night,  but,  before  he 
had  raised  a  finger,  the  young  woman  suddenly  turned  away  from  the 
window.  Some  one  had  evidently  entered  the  room,  and  she  was  advancing 
to  meet  him,  in  order  not  to  be  caught  telegraphing  to  her  defender. 

"Let  us  move  on,"  said  St.  Victor  ;  "the  officer  must  not  catch  sight  of 
us  under  this  window,  and  I  would  bet  anything  it  is  he  who  has  just  come 
to  visit  his  prisoner." 

In  another  second  they  were  round  the  corner  and  entered  the  yard, 
where  they  found  the  stable.  Malabry  fastened  up  his  horses  side  by  side 
with  the  Major's,  and  as  there  was  no  one  there,  the  three  friends  were 
able  to  hold  a  brief  consultation.  Jacobin  was  not  with  them  ;  on  seeing 
his  dear  mistress  suddenly  vanish,  he  had  darted  towards  the  inn-door, 
hastening  no  doubt  to  her  assistance. 

"  Did  you  see  the  window  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor  of  Malabry. 
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"Yes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  climb  up,  if  Tamerlane  will  let  me  stand 
on  bis  shoulders." 

"Tamerlane  must  join  me  at  supper  in  order  to  assist  in  engaging  the 
officer's  attention.    Try  to  manage  it  alone." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  take  down  two  or  three  hay -racks  and  convert  them 
into  a  ladder." 

"  I  saw  shutters,"  said  Tamerlane,  "  the  Major  will  probably  have  them 
closed  and  barred  inside  for  the  night." 
"  I  shall  contrive  to  open  them." 

"  And  supposing  the  noise  brings  the  gendarmes  to  the  spot?  " 
"  I  shall  just  knock  them  down." 

"Well,  but  that  would  compel  us  to  make  short  work  of  the  officer,  and 
he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  people  of  the  inn 
would  scream,  and  we  should  have  the  whole  place  about  us.  Your  plan 
will  never  work." 

"Then  suggest  something  better." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Tamerlane,  "ttiat  we  should  do  best  to  risk 
nothing,  but  be  guided  by  circumstances.  We  have  at  least  two  nights  be- 
fore us,  and  what  we  cannot  manage  here  may  be  practicable  at  one  of  the 
other  places." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  St.  Victor.  "  Still,  I  should  like  to  do  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  So,  to-night,  Malabry,  when  the  coachman  who  sups  with  you 
is  under  the  table  or  elsewhere,  you  can  leave  the  room  softly  under  the 
pretext  of  going  to  see  whether  your  horses  are  fed,  and  as  you  pass  that 
window,  throw  a  little  stone  against  the  shutters.  If  there  is  no  padlock 
on  them,  Louise  will  be  sure  to  open,  for  she  will  understand  that  the 
pebble  has  been  thrown  to  let  her  know  we  are  there." 

"  I  can  manage  that  and  help  her  down  myself.  But  supposing  she  does 
not  throw  back  the  shutters  ?  " 

"  Then  come  back  at  once,  and  show  yourself  for  an  instant  in  the  room 
where  we  shall  be  chatting  with  the  officer.  I  shall  understand  what  it 
means,  and  we  will  defer  our  attempt  till  the  following  night." 

"Agreed.    But  we  must  make  the  attempt  early  in  the  evening." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  if  I  succeed  in  removing  the  woman,  I  want  to  have  time  to 
take  her  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  the  forest  about  three  miles  from 
here,  and  to  be  back  by  daybreak  so  that  the  blues  cannot  suspect  us  oi 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  their  prisoner." 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Tamerlane.  "  Here  comes  the  officer.  I  hear  his 
step  in  the  yard." 

Robert  appeared  that  instant  at  the  door,  and  his  countenance  betokened 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  his  new  acquaintance.  "  Ah,  you  have  come  to 
see  for  yourselves  that  your  horses  have  all  they  want ;  you  are  not  quite 
such  thorough  Parisians  as  you  look,"  said  he  blithely.  "  But  now  I  want 
you  to  come  in  to  supper,  I  don't  know  whether  you  feel  as  hungry  as  I  do, 
but  it  is  ready.  When  I  arrived  I  ordered  supper  for  three,  intending  to 
let  two  of  the  farm -servants  whom  I  am  taking  with  me  to  watch  my  un- 
happy sister-in-law,  sit  down  with  me,  so  it  fits  in  beautifully,  for  you  may 
be  sure  I  prefer  your  company  to  theirs." 

"  We  are  really  immensely  obliged  to  you,  but  why  dismiss  these  worthy 
fellows  ?  I  assure  you  we  are  not  proud  and  should  never  forgive  ourselves 
if  we  were  to  disturb — " 

"  No,  it  will  be  better  as  it  is,    This  is  one  of  the  poor  woman's  bad 
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days.  She  has  just  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  violence,  and  must  be  closely 
watched." 

"  What  ?    Can  her  life  be  in  danger  ?  " 

"No,  it  is  merely  a  monomania  for  flight  which  occasionally  possesses 
her.  She  fancies  the  Chouans  are  pursuing  her  and  tries  to  escape,  so  I 
have  had  to  station  my  two  servants  in  a  room  adjoining  hers.  They  will 
see  that  she  takes  her  food,  and  then  lock  her  up  for  the  night.  I  have 
even  advised  them  to  close  the  shutters,  lest  she  should  try  to  jump  through 
the  window." 

"  Dear  me  !  What  precautions  you  are  obliged  to  take  !  How  I  grieve 
for  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  lady  !  " 

"  We  have  all  some  trouble  to  bear.  But  now  to  supper,  gentlemen,  for 
the  soup  will  be  getting  cold.  By  the  way,  I  have  arranged  for  my  coach- 
man to  take  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  yours  might  join  him,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you,  he  will  be  delighted.    Do  you  hear,  Barnaby  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Charles,"  returned  Malabry,  assuming  his  new  character. 
"So  my  name  is  Barnaby,  it  selfms,"  added  he  to  himself. 

The  travellers  crossed  the  yard  and  soon  found  themselves  seated  before 
a  table  covered  with  a  fine  damask  cloth  that  had  gone  rather  yellow ;  it : 
was  not  decorated  with  plate  or  glass,  but  an  enormous  soup-tureen,  ' 
flanked  by  a  stewed  fowl  and  roast  duck,  gave  it  an  inviting  air.  Its 
attractions  were  completed  by  a  bottle  placed  before  eacli  guest,  covered  ' 
with  dust  that  spoke  of  its  having  lain  long  in  the  cellar. 

As  all  three  were  very  hungry,  their  spirits  rose  during  the  meal,  and  • 
they  outvied  each  other  in  gaiety.  The  officer  could  be  agreeable  and  1 
sociable  enough  when  he  chose  to  forget  his  professional  duties  ;  St.  Victor's  : 
life  and  fun  were  as  inexhaustible  as  his  appetite,  and  even  Tamerlane's 
learned  pleasantry  served  to  enliven  the  conversation.  By  the  time  they  had 
reached  dessert",  which  consisted  of  the  national  products,  apples  and  Neuf-  , 
chatel  cheese,  the  trio  had  become  excellent  friends. 

When  the  hostess  brought  in  the  coffee  and  brandy  which  accompany 
every  meal  in  this  part  of  France,  Major  Robert  was  promising  himself  the  j 
pleasure  of  the  cousins'  society  for  the  rest  of  his  journey,  while  St.  Victor  I 
was  musing  how  he  could  best  detain  him  at  table.  While  they  were  I 
supping,  the  landlady  had  informed  him  that  she  was  having  the  room  next  J 
to  the  officer's  prepared  for  himself  and  his  cousin,  but  he  wished  to  give 
Malabry  as  much  time  as  possible  to  attempt  the  rescue. 

Malabry  too,  was  at  table,  seated  opposite  to  Barbot,  the  corporal,  who 
was  acting  as  coachman,  and  St.  Victor,  who,  through  the  open  door,  could 
command  the  kitchen  opposite,  was  pleased  to  see  the  latter  emptying  his 
glass  as  often  as  the  Chouan  filled  it. 

"Do  you  play  chess  ?  "  said  the  officer,  presently. 

At  this  unexpected  question,  St.  Victor  started,  and  blamed  himself  for 
never  having  added  this  accomplishment  to  his  list.  How  serviceable  it 
would  have  been  to  him  now  !  "Yet  he  was  forced  to  confess  his  ignorance 
of  the  noble  game. 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  said  the  officer.  "  It  would  have  occupied  our  evening. 
I  am  so  fond  of  the  game,  that  I  could  play/our-and -twenty  hours  running." 

"I  never  lamented  my  ignorance  more  ;  but  you  might  perhaps  like  a 
game  at  piquet?  "  suggested  St.  Victor. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  hate  cards.  But  never  mind,  we  must  be  up  early, 
if  we  mean  to  escape  the  great  heat,  so  we  may  as  well  retire  betimes. 
Besides,  I  must  make  my  rounds  during  the  night/' 
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"  Your  rounds  ? "  .   _         .         . ,    ,  . 

«  Yes  I  am  never  easy  about  my  poor  sister-in-law.  An  accident  might 
;o  easily  occur,  and  I  shall  keep  an  especial  eye  on  the  window 

-Allow  me  to  mention,"  said  Tamerlane,  "that  I  play  chess,  though 
ny  cousin  Charles  does  not." 

"  "What,  really  ? "  .  .„  ,    T  .  r 

"Yes,  and  I  even  pride  myself  somewhat  on  my  skill,  for  I  have  had  a 
,00d  deal  of  practice,  having  always  been  fond  of  quiet  amusements  The 
3nly  difficulty  is  where  to  find  a  chess-board.  The  hostess,  I  fear,  will 
scarcely  furnish  us  with  men  for  'the  game  of  Palamedes. 

This  time,  St.  Victor  forgave  Tamerlane  his  quotation,  in  his  delight  at 
finding  he  could  play  chess. 

"If  that  is  the  only  difficulty,"  returned  the  officer  gaily,  it  is  soon 
solved,  for  I  always  carry  my  chess-men  about  with  me.  If  you  will  wait 
a  minute,  I  will  bring  them  down." 

He  rose  and  ran  upstairs.  The  landlady  had  retired  to  clean  her  sauce- 
pans,  and  so  the  two  Chouans  were  left  by  themselves.  # 

"  What  do  you  say  now  ?  "  asked  Tamerlane,  with  a  serio-comic  air. 

"Thanks  to  you,  we  have  him  now.  But  Malabry  must  be  cautioned. 
Come  here  a  minute,  Bainaby,"  cried  he  through  the  open  door. 

The  Hercules  rose  and  was  by  his  side  instantly. 

"  How  have  you  got  on  ?  "  said  St.  Victor  in  a  low  tone.  ^ 

"  Oh  the  fellow  carries  his  liquor  well,  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
saying/  He  has  been  talking  nonsense  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  belore 
this  bottle  is  finished,  he  will  be  snoring  soundly." 

"Well  we  have  found  the  means  of  detaining  the  officer  here,  and  as 
soon  as  you  see  him  absorbed  in  his  game,  you  may  risk  the  attempt.  He 
is  going  to  play  chess  with  Tamerlane,  and  he  is  so  devoted  to  the  game 
that  a  cannon-shot  would  scarcely  divert  his  attention."  > 

"  I  don't  understand  the  game.    You  had  better  make  me  a  sign  when 

°"Oh,  but  remember  what  sharp  eyes  the  gendarme  has— he  might  happen 
to  see  me — "  ,  .  .  ,   -      «, „ 

"  Listen  to  me,  Malabry,"  broke  in  Tamerlane,  "  have  you  quick  ears  ? 

"  I  can  almost  hear  the  grass  grow,  if  I  were  to  listen. 

"Then  if  I  raise  my  voice  a  little  when  I  say  Check  Jo  the  queen!  you 
could  hear  me  into  the  kitchen.    Remember  the  phrase." 

"  Check  to  the  queen  !  Yes.  As  soon  as  you  use  those  words,  I  will  go 
out  quietly.    There  is  a  little  door  close  by  which  leads  into  the  yard. 

"Agreed  !"  said  St.  Victor.  "  Be  back  in  your  place  now.  Ihe  gen- 
darme is  coming  downstairs,"  . . 

"  I  am  bringing  the  soldiers  and  our  battlefield,"  said  the  officer,  untold - 
ing  a  paper  board  and  emptying  out  some  box-wood  pieces. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  defend  myself,"  said  the  supposed  cousin  Antoine, 
modestly,  "though  I  fear  you  will  rout  me  as  completely  as  you  did  the 
Chouans  who  attacked  your  country-house."  ^ 

"I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  a  fair  player,"  replied  the  Major,  pluming 
himself  slightly.  „     n  , 

"I  can  scarcely  say  as  much  for  myself,  and  if  I  lose  the  first  game, 
shall  not  blush  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  piece  next  time." 

"  Oh,  certainly  !    Two,  if  you  like." 

"Since  you  allow  me  the  first  move,  I  will  take  advantage  ot  it,  tor  1 
feel  sure  your  success  will  not  depend  on  that." 
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There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  as  is  demanded  by  the  most  silent 
of  games.  Even  St.  Victor  held  his  tongue  and  professed  to  be  folio  ^ 
the  moves  as  if  anxious  to  learn  the  game.  Still,  though  his  eyes  remained 
Jxed  on  the  board,  his  ears  were  attentive  to  the  sounds  proceeding  from 
the  kitchen  ;  these  were  gradually  subsiding,  for  Corporal  Barbot  had  got 
beyond  singing,  and  could  only  utter  fragmentary  sentences  about  Pyramid, 
and  crocodiles  having  begun  by  informing  Malabry  that,  before  turning 
coachman,  he  had  served  in  Egypt  as  a  private  in  Dessaix's  division 

Meanwhile,  Tamerlane  was  playing  with  a  studied  deliberation  and 
prudence  which  somewhat  baffled  his  antagonist's  brilliant  attack  ;  he  eon- 
tented  himself  with  remaining  on  the  defensive,  though  he  marshalled  his 
pieces  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oversight  on  the  other 
«?"«  7.      -ty    °  play  irrifcated  the  officer,  who  exclaimed  sarcastically 
It  that  is  your  usual  play,  the  game  will  last  for-ever.    You  so  rarel'y 

your  queen"  ^  *  ^  giV6n  me  °PPortunity  of  checking 
"  I  am  really  ashamed,  dear  sir,"  replied  Tamerlane,  "  to  delay  your 
triumph  so  long,  but  you  must  make  allowance  for  a  novice  like  myself 
Besides,  in  this  game,  I  really  think  one  gains  more  by  being  cautious 
than  eager.  It  resembles  the  art  of  war,  and  if  the  Romans  had  been 
acquainted  with  chess,  Fabius  Cunctator  would  probably  have  approved  of 
my  strategy. " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major.  "  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  what  your 
play  should  be  Every  man  has  his  own  method,  and  we  shall  see  presently 
which  is  best.  * 

Silence  succeeded,  for  Robert  felt  the  dangers  that  might  lie  concealed 
beneath  his  opponent's  timid  game,  and  was  endeavouring  to  end  it  by  a 
bold  stroke ;  but  as  the  game  advanced,  he  became  more  conscious  that 
Antoine,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  simplicity,  was  always  on  his  guard 
Several  opportunities  for  checking  the  queen  had  arrived,  but  Tamerlane 
had  always  passed  them  over,  though,  in  the  general  entanglement  of 
pawns,  bishops,  and  knights,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  principal 
pieces  could  be  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  fray. 

The  thick  voice  of  the  Egyptian  was  sometimes  audible  in  strange  talk- 
oi  which  the  trio  in  the  sitting-room  caught  but  fragments. 

"  Yes,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  he,  "  as  sure  as  you  see  me,  forty  centuries 
have  gazed  upon  me. " 

"  Forty  what?"  muttered  Malabry. 

"  Forty  centuries,  I  say.  They  seem  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  the 
monuments  beneath  which  I  had  the  honour  of  forming  part  of  a  square 
with  Dessaix's  division. " 

"  And  what  did  they  look  like  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  them,  but  General  Bonaparte,  who  is  now  First  Consul, 
mentioned  it  in  his  orders  for  the  day.  That  was  enough  for  me,  and 
should  be  for  you,  youngster." 

St.  Victor,  who  did  not  loss  a  word  of  this  dialogue,  would  have  laughed 
heartily  under  any  other  circumstances,  but  was  now  beginning  to  feel  un- 
easy ;  the  corporal  had  too  good  a  head  for  liquor  to  overpower  him,  and 
Tamerlane,  in  spite  of  his  skill,  would  not  be  able  to  remain  always  on  the 
defensive. 

'•If  Bonaparte  had  only  your  caution,  he  need  fear  nothing  from  these 
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;bels  who  are  conspiring  against  him,"  said  the  officer,  vexed  to  have  his 
pponent  parry  a  long  premeditated  check. 

"I  hope  he  will  take  care  of  himself,"  crisd  the  supposed  cousin, 
ntoine.  "What  would  become  of  us,  if  he  did  not  guard  against  his 
lemies  ?  Oh,  what  a  fright  I  had  on  the  3rd  Nivose,  the  night  of  that 
orrible  affair  of  the  infernal  machine  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise.  Fortunately, 
ie  event  must  have  taught  him  caution.  Chess-players  are  always 
autious,  and  I  am  told  that  the  First  Consul  plays — " 

"  Wretchedly,"  broke  in  Robert. 

"  Have  you  had  the  honour  of  playing  with  him  ?  "  asked  Tamerlane, 
7ith  an  eagerness  which  testified  to  his  admiration  for  the  leading  man  in 
he  state. 

"I?  No.  Where  in  the  world  should  I  have  come  across  him?"  re- 
urned  the  officer,  regretting  what  he  had  said.  "  But  I  heard  so  from  a 
etired  officer  living  at  Neufchatel,  who  had  played  with  Bonaparte  at  the 
iege  of  Toulon.  He  gave  him  back  a  rook  and  won." 
"  Yours  is  in  danger,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  Tamerlane,  modestly. 
"  True,  by  jingo  !  But  you  made  me  talk,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
mgrily.  And  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  resumed  with  eagerness 
she  game  he  now  feared  he  might  lose. 

Antoine's  batteries  were  being  gradually  unmasked,  and  revealed  some 
profound  calculations.  His  queen,  well  protected  in  front,  was  now 
beginning  to  make  an  attack,  and  Robert  became  deeply  absorbed  in 
defending  himself. 

"You  are  doubly  checked  by  the  rook  and  by  the  king,"  murmured 
Tamerlane. 

"  >So  I  see,"  said  the  officer,  curtly. 

"  And  by  the  knight  as  well ;  it  is  terrible,  you  will  lose  your  rook." 
"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Robert,  angrily. 

"He  is  furious,  and  will  never  rise  till  he  has  won  his  game,"  thought 
St.  Victor.  "  Tamerlane  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  happy 
thought." 

At  that  moment  Malabry  began  to  cough  noisily,  so,  leaving  the  Major 
to  consider  how  he  might  save  his  rook,  Tamerlane  raised  his  head  and 
looked  across  into  the  kitchen.  The  unfortunate  Barbot  was  vainly  trying 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  brandy,  and  his  head  had  sunk  again  and  again 
on  the  table.  Malabry  cast  a  significant  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  No 
fear  now.  I  am  only  waiting  for  orders."  Tamerlane  glanced  furtively 
at  the  clock  opposite,  and  saw  it  was  just  nine  o'clock. 

"I  abandon  my  rook,"  said  Robert,  suddenly.  "Take  it  if  you 
choose." 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Tamerlane,  "  I  am  sure  a  player  of  your  skill 
must  be  laying  some  trap  for  me.  *  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  offer 
us  gifts,'  said  an  illustrious  Latin  poet." 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greeks.  Are  you  going  to  take  it  or 
not?" 

Tamerlane  hesitated  a  second,  but  a  loud  snore  from  the  kitchen  warned 
him  that  the  time  had  come.    Barbot  was  sound  asleep. 

"Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  may  be  wrong  in  disdaining  such 
a  windfall,  yet  I  shall  refrain  from  taking  your  rook,  for  I  see  a  still  better 
move.    Check  to  the  quern  !  " 

This  move  was  so  unexpected,  and  might  change  the  game  so  completely, 
that  the  officer  started,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  surprise,  re- 
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sumed  the  game  with  fresh  ardour.  At  that  moment  the  inn  might  have 
been  set  on  fire  like  the  farm  of  Bois-Guillaiune  without  arousing  the  Major. 
He  never  noticed  that  Barbot  was  dead  drunk,  and  the  energetic  snores  of 
his  corporal  did  not  succeed  in  diverting  his  attention  from  the  chess-board, 
where  his  queen,  attacked  by  a  bishop,  and  unluckily  posted  in  front  of 
the  king,  was  in  great  jeopardy. 

He  did  not  observe  Malabry's  disappearance,  nor  did  Tamerlane,  but  St. 
Victor,  being  merely  a  spectator  of  the  conquest,  was  able  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  kitchen,  and  was  alert  to  every  sound.  The  minutes  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  check  to  the  queen  were  very  quiet,  and  Tamerlane  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  self-satisfaction  of  an  expert  chess-player,  while  the  officer  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  brow,  and  vainly  sought  to  parry  the  attack  of  his  wily 
adversary. 

"  I  have  lost  my  queen  evidently,"  said  he  between  his  teeth,  "and  by 
my  own  fault.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  move  of  yours,  but  I  shall 
never  manage  to  concentrate  my  attention  properly."  And  wishing  to 
excuse  the  oversight,  and  at  the  same  time  vent  his  vexation  on  some  one, , 
he  added  :  "  This  conies  of  allowing  that  stupid  coachman  of  mine  to  sup 
so  near  us ;  I  could  not  help  listening  to  the  absurd  rubbish  he  was  talking." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  close  the  kitchen  door?"  asked  St.  Victor 
promptly. 

"  No,  it  is  useless  now.  He  has  gone  to  sleep,  and,  as  soon  as  our  game 
is  over,  I  shall  give  him  a  few  thumps  to  awake  him.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  your  servant  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  retired  to  the  stable  for  the  night ;  he  is  the  greatest 
sleeper  I  know,  and  never  likes  to  leave  his  horses  either  day  or  night."  : 

The  officer's  thoughts  meanwhile  were  absorbed  in  his  game,  and  he  paid 
little  heed  to  this  answer. 

"  I  must  let  you  take  the  piece,  I  see,"  said  he  with  a  malicious  smile, 
thinking  he  had  just  discovered  a  move  which  might  help  him  to  defeat  his 
antagonist  yet. 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  Tamerlane.    "  It  may  be  a  trap,  if  so,  I  am  caught,  j 
Tf  you  win  without  a  queen,  it  will  prove  thatyouare  decidedly  the  superior 
player."  ] 

Now  that  Malabry  was  gone,  and  the  signal  no  longer  needed,  all  he 
cared  about  was  to  detain  the  officer  in  front  of  the  chess-board.  In  order  j 
to  do  this,  Tamerlane  refrained  from  putting  forth  his  full  strength,  and 
made  two  or  three  blunders  to  keep  the  game  more  even.  The  Major's 
spirits  rose,  and  he  began  to  whistle  softly.  He  had  just  planned  a  series 
of  moves  which  would  entail  checkmate. 

"  Ah,  I  ought  to  have  been  on  my  guard,"  sighed  Tamerlane.  "  1  had 
the  game  in  my  hands,  and  now  seem  like  to  lose  it,  all  through  indulging 
myself  in  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  that  queen." 

"  It  is  dangerous  sometimes  to  meddle  with  the  ladies,"  jeered  the  officer. 
"  Check  to  the  king,  sir  !    Let  us  see  how  you  will  parry  that." 

"  Really,  I  don't  know,  I  begin  to  fear  that  to  night  Paris  will  b3  beaten 
by  the  provinces.  But  I  must  try.  Let  me  see,  I  will  cover  my  king  with 
the  knight,  who,  in  his  turn,  checks  yours." 

"  Then  I  shall  exchange  my  bishop  for  your  knight.  I  don't  care  much 
for  bishops,  but  knights  frighten  me.  Now,  check  to  the  king  !  This  time, 
I  hope — " 

His  sentence  remained  unfinished,  while  he  strained  his  ears  to  account 
for  some  distant  sounds. 
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"I  have  covered  the  check,"  returned  Tamerlane. 

"That  sounds  like  the  barking  of  a  dog,"  murmured  Robert,  still 
steuing. 

"No,  it  is  only  your  coachman  snoring  a  little  louder,"  said  St.  Victor 
>romptly. 

"  1  don't  know  why  I  don't  go  and  shake  the  brute,"  growled  the  captain. 
1  Barbot,  Barbot  !    Rouse  up,  you  toper  !  " 

The  corporal  opened  his  eyes  for  a  second,  raised  his  head,  and  with  great 
lifficulty  articulated  the  following  instructive  words  :  ' '  You  see,  my  good 
ellow,  in  that  country  they  stuff  all  those  who  carry  their  arms  on"  the 
eft,  whether  they  be  men,  women,  or  beasts."  So  saying,  his  head  sank 
lown  again  upon  the  table,  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  given  his  companion 
Barnaby  a  most  lucid  summary  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

"It  is  your  turn  to  play,  my  dear  sir  ;  you  have  the  game  in  your  own 
hands  now,"  remarked  Tamerlane,  who  was  anxious  to  detain  the  Major  by 
any  expedient.  The  latter  was  about  to  resume  the  game,  when,  un- 
luckily, a  loud  barking  was  heard,  followed  by  some  inexplicable  noise. 
"  What  is  that  ? "  exclaimed  the  officer,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"Probably  the  wind  blowing  a  shutter  about,"  stammered  St.  Victor. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  !  I  must  see  what  is  going  on  upstairs.  Leave  the 
pieces  as  they  are,  and  come  with  me."  Tamerlane  made  another  effort  to 
detain  his  antagonist,  but  the  voice  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  posted  to 
guard  Louise  was  heard  shouting  :  "To  arms  !    Help  !  " 

"Ah,"  cried  the  ft'aj>r,  "they  are  trying  to  carry  off  my  prisoner — I 
mean,  my  sister-in-law  is  attempting  to  escape.  I  must  go  and  help 
my  servants  to  secure  her.  I  shall  ask  you  to  accompany  me, 
gentlemen." 

This  invitation  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  command,  and  was  accompanied 
by  such  a  flash  of  the  eye  that  neither  of  the  Chouans  could  think  of 
refusing,  unless  he  meant  to  quarrel  openly  with  the  Major.  St.  Victor 
too  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  had  really  happened,  so,  while  warning 
Tamerlane  by  a  touch  of  the  elbow  to  have  his  knife  ready  in  case  of  need, 
he  replied  calmly  : 

"We  are  at  your  disposal,"  and  followed  the  officer. 

"  I  will  not  call  myself  the  winner,  but  I  had  a  good  chance  of  the  game," 
murmured  Tamerlane  as  lie  ascended  the  stairs. 

On  the  landing,  the  Major,  who  led  the  way,  found  himself  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  his  gendarmes,  who,  confused  by  his  alarm,  was  about  to  strangle 
his  commanding  officer.  While  Robert  was  protesting  and  trying  to  liber- 
ate himself,  St.  Victor  pushed  forward  and  caught  sight  of  an  unexpected 
scene. 

The  door  of  the  ante-room  in  which  the  two  soldiers  had  been  stationed 
and  that  of  the  chamber  occupied  by  Louise  were  both  flung  open.  In  the 
background  stood  Louise  in  a  haughty  attitude,  grasping  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  holding  back  Jacobin  with  the  other,  defying  the  gendarme  who 
had  rushed  in  while  his  fellow  shouted  for  help,  to  lay  his  ringer  on  her, 
while  the  man,  spell-bound  by  her  disdainful  glance,  contented  himself  with 
shaking  his  fist  at  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  the  officer,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  embrace  of  his  subaltern. 

"She  has  been  trying  to  escape,  Ma—"  The  soldier's  words  were  cut 
.short  by  Robert,  who  laid  his  hand  on  his  mouth. 
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"Use  more  respectful  language  when  you  allude  to  my  sister-in-law," 
said  he,  emphasizing  the  word. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  murmured  the  guard,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself.    St.  Victor  and  Tamerlane  exchanged  glances. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Robert,  advancing  towards 
the  prisoner,  who  started  at  this  unwonted  familiarity  on  the  part  of  her 
jailer.  "  Sir,"  said  she  coldly,  "  I  am  in  your  power  and  you  can  treat  mo 
as  you  like,  but  what  right  have  you  to  insult  me  ?  " 

"  Insult  you  !  I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  intention." 

"Is  it  not  an  insult  to  address  me  as  if  I  were  your  wife  or  sister  ? " 

"Her  mind  is  wandering,"  whispered  the  Major  in  the  ear  of  the  sup. 
posed  Valreas,  who  was  saying  to  himself,  as  he  eyed  the  farmer's  wife : 
"  This  rustic  beauty  is  certainly  a  magnificent  creature,  and  only  wants  a 
little  fashionable  dress  to  enable  her  to  eclipse  any  of  our  grand  Parisian 
ladies. 

"  Madame,"  resumed  the  officer  courteously,  with  evident  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent any  outburst  of  feeling,  "be  so  good  as  to  explain." 

"What  should  I  have  to  explain?"  asked  Louise,  contemptuously. 
"  You  are  better  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  noise  than  I  am." 

"I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  heard  your  dog  bark,  and 
then  a  great  noise  and  cries  for  help.  Pray  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know 
the  reason." 

"  Ask  the  soldiers  whom  you  have  placed  about  me  ds  spies." 

"  Poor  woman  !  she  actually  takes  the  farm-labourers  for  soldiers,"  re- 
marked Robert,  aside.  "Can  they  have  been  impertinent?"  added  he, 
aloud. 

"No,"  replied  Louise,  ironically.  "They  only  attempted  to  assassin- 
ate me." 

"  Why,  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses,"  said  the  officer,  forgetting  that 
he  had  previously  proclaimed  her  mental  affliction. 

"  Are  you  going  to  renew  your  insults  ?  1  would  sooner  die  than  submit 
to  them.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  happened,  I  will  tell  you.  I  had 
thrown  myself  on  this  bed  to  take  a  little  rest,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
noise  outside.  Some  one  was  knocking  at  the  shutters,  which  you  had 
secured  from  inside  by  a  padlock.  I  rose  and  opened  the  window  to  listen 
before  replying  ;  then  I  saw  fingers  passed  through  these  round  holes  in  the 
shutters,  trying  to  force  them  open." 

"  Are  you  certain  that  this  was  not  an  illusion  caused  by  your  alarm  ?" 

"You  must  knowT  that  I  am  never  afraid.  Besides,  you  may  look  and 
see  that  the  shutters  have  been  wrenched  from  their  hinges." 

"  So  they  have,"  said  the  officer,  darting  forward  and  leaning  out. 
"Some  one  must  have  climbed  up  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  removed  it 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given.  Here  is  something  we  must  examine  into," 
added  he  to  himself. 

"  Then  my  dog  began  to  bark,  and  darted  at  the  head  of  a  man  of  whom 
I  just  caught  a  glimpse — some  one,  no  doubt,  whom  you  had  ordered  to 
come  and  strangle  me  in  my  sleep." 

"  Wretched  woman  !  "  cried  Robert,  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

"Do  not  forget  that  she  is  mad,"  murmured  St.  Victor,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Louise,  undauntedly,  "  the  man  took  alarm  at 
my  brave  Jacobin  and  leaped  down  into  the  yard.  At  tiie  same  moment, 
my  door  was  opened  by  one  of  the  jailers  whom  you  set  to  watch  me, 
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id  who,  probably,  came  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  had  done  his 
ork." 

"  This  is  too  much  !"  thundered  the  Major.  "  You  know  very  well  that 
our  pretended  assassin  could  only  have  been  some  accomplice  of  your  own 
'ho  was  trying  to  assist  you  to  escape  !  You  did  not  recognise  him  all  at 
nee,  and  your  dog  took  him  for  an  enemy.  Well,  I  see  now  how  matters 
tand,  but  if  you  do  not  wish  to  force  me  to  proceed  to  extremities,  do  not 
ccuse  me — " 

He  stopped  short,  fearing  that  he  might  already  have  gone  too  far.  And 
adeed,  Louise  Maneheu  had  suddenly  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ttempt  frustrated  by  Jacobin. 

St.  Victor,  who  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  read  a  look  of  pained 
urprise  there,  as  the  real  situation  burst  upon  her,  and  he  was  rewarded 
>y  a  grateful  glance.  The  officer's  suspicions,  however,  increased  as  hers 
iubsided,  and  he  eyed  the  two  friends  with  anything  but  a  benevolent 
jcrutiny.  They  bore  it  admirably,  St.  Victor  caressing  the  dog  who  was 
sniffing  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  while  Tamerlane  twirled  his  thumbs  and 
imused  himself  by  reciting  some  lines  bearing  on  a  game  at  chess. 

"  Please  follow  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Robert,  curtly  ;  "  our  presence  here 
annoys  the  lady,  and  I  am  about  to  make  some  investigations  in  which  I 
shall  require  your  assistance.  Here,"  said  he  to  the  gendarme,  "  come  and 
help  me  to  secure  the  shutters  if  possible." 

The  other  gendarme  was  still  mounting  guard  in  the  ante-room.  The 
Major  and  his  assistant  only  turned  away  for  half  a  minute,  but,  during 
that  time,  Louise  managed  to  draw  a  folded  paper  from  her  bosom  and 
place  it  in  Jacobin's  mouth,  while  she  pointed  to  St.  Victor.  The  dog 
bounded  forward,  and  St.  Victor,  caressing  the  animal,  took  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands.  By  the  time  the  officer  had  turned  round,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  close  the  shutters,  whose  fastenings  Malabry 
had  broken,  the  prisoner's  message  had  already  vanished  into  the  Chouan's 
pocket. 

"Come,  gentlemen,  I  shall  need  your  assistance, "  repeated  the  major. 
"Madame,"  added  he,  addressing  Louise,  who  had  resumed  her  impassive 
attitude,  "I  shall  henceforth  be  forced  to  keep  you  in  sight  to  provide 
against  any  recurrence  of  this  incident.  You  must  not  object  to  one  of 
these  men  keeping  guard  over  your  window  during  the  night ;  to-morrow, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  secure  you  against  any  of  these  alarming 
surprises." 

The  courageous  woman  made  no  reply,  but  seated  herself  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  gendarme  in  charge,  while  Jacobin  came  and  couched  at 
her  feet.  St.  Victor  bowed  respectfully,  but  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
utter  a  word,  and  the  two  Chouans  followed  Robert  downstairs,  hearing 
the  door  lock  behind  them  as  they  went.  The  other  gendarme  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  officer  cast  a  regretful  glance  at  the  chess-board,  which  they  passed 
on  their  way  to  the  kitchen.  Here  the  invincible  corporal  was  found  snoring 
under  the  table,  and  received  a  hasty  kick  as  his  superior  officer  passed  out 
into  the  yard  through  the  narrow  door  by  which  Malabry  had  made  his 
escape. 

St.  Victor,  relying  on  the  usual  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
Hercules,  thought  him  sure  to  have  retired  from  the  scene  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful experiment.  The  first  thing  to  examine  was  naturally  the  wall,  but  here 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground  whs  too  dry  to  show  any  footmarks. 
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mvvf™  VerysillSl,lai:!"remarked  St  Victor,  professing  to  join  in  the 
"  Singular  indeed  !  »  rejoined  the  Major,  with  a  stolidity  which  augured 

' 'It  is  evident  that  some  one  has  attempted  the  lady's  window,  and  yet 
there  are  no  traces  of  it  outside."  '  y 

"  Perhaps  the  attempt  was  made  from  the  inside." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  seen  your  coachman." 
"  My  coachman  ?  " 

i   tlYfBi  Uie  Wh?,  SUPPed  with  milie  and  took  hil"self  off  as  soon  as 

he  had  made  him  tipsy." 

' 'Oh,  if  you  have  the  slightest  suspicions  about  Barnaby,  I  should  like 
you  to  see  him  at  once.  I  know  the  fellow  well,  and  would  bet  you  any- 
thing that  he  has  gone  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  horses  as  usual  " 

'  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  still  I  should  like  to  see  him  " 

< 'Then  pray  come  with  me,  dear  sir,"  said  St.  Victor,  turning  towards 
the  stables,  and  not  feeling  perfectly  at  ease,  though  he  reckoned  on  Mala- 
bry  s  good  sense.  The  officer  was  the  first  to  enter  the  shed  where  the 
horses  were  tied  up,  and  at  the  noise,  a  man  started  up  from  a  corner  where 
lie  was  lying  on  the  straw,  and  cried  :  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

< '  It  is  I,  Barnaby,"  replied  the  supposed  Valreas. 

"  You,  sir  ?    Is  it  time  to  put  in  the  horses  ?  " 

"  No,  you  have  five  hours  more  at  least  to  snooze.  But  have  vou  heard 
nothing  since  you  lay  down  ?  " 

uNo,  sir— That  is  to  say,  the  bay  mare  kicked  and  stamped  frightfully 
tor  she  got  her  fore-leg  over  the  chain."  ° 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.    Did  you  hear  no  noise  in  the  yard  »  " 

''Noise  ?  No.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  emptied  two  bottles  of  brandy 
with  my  companion  there,  the  man  who  has  served  in  Egypt,  you  know 
sir— and  so— my  head  was  a  little  heavy,  and— as  soon  as  I  lay  down— j' 
went  to  sleep,  you  see,  sir." 

u  You  hear,"  said  St.  Victor  in  a  low  tone  to  the  officer. 

"  Yes.  Your  coachman  sleeps  soundly,  yet  he  woke  up  pretty  quickly 
when  you  summoned  him  just  now." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  habit  !  I  go  to  the  stables  every  morning  to  call  him, 
and  he  would  recognise  my  voice  even  in  his  sleep." 

"  Enough,  sir.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  attempt  must  have  been  made 
by  some  ordinary  thieves,  who  knew  nothing  about  my  unfortunate  sister- 
in-law,  and  were  frightened  away  by  the  dog.  Let  us  return  to  the  inn 
and  go  to  our  rooms.    I  have  no  right  to  be  keeping  you  standing  here." 

"  And  what  of  our  game  ?  "  asked  Tamerlane. 

"  You  may  consider  yourself  the  victor,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  By  J ove,"thought  St.  Victor  to  himself,  "  he  must  be  either  preoccupied 
or  very  suspicious  of  us  to  own  himself  beaten." 

In  crossing  the  yard,  Robert  caught  sight  of  a  ladder,  reared  against  the 
wall.  "  The  rascals  must  have  made  use  of  this,"  said  he,  touching  it  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  Then  there  must  have  been  two  of  them  at  least,"  remarked  Tamerlane, 
"for  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  single  man  to  remove  such  a  heavy 
ladder  quickly." 
The  Major  was  possibly  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  said  nothing, 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  exclaimed  St,  Victor,  "  but  this  is  a  great  disappoint* . 
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nent  to  me.  I  had  hoped  to  pass  a  most  agreeable  evening  in  your  com- 
pany, but  am  forced  to  recognise  that  in  a  house  where  shutters  are 
smashed  in  the  dark,  one's  first  thought  must  be  self-protection.  We  must 
therefore  bid  you  good-evening  and  retire  to  our  room  ;  it  is  next  yours,  I 
believe,  and  if  you  should  require  any  assistance  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
you  have  only  to  rap  through  the  wall.  I  hope  that  we  may  find  more 
peaceful  quarters  to-morrow  night,  for  I  reckon  on  our  travelling  together." 

"  And  on  playing  half-a-dozen  more  games  at  least,"  added  Tamerlane. 

"  It  seems  probable,  certainly,"  said  Robert  coldly,  "that  we  shall  travel 
along  the  same  road,  since  we  are  both  going  to  Paris.  I  fear  however  that 
I  shall  be  deprived  of  your  society  during  the  evening,  for  I  have  a  friend 
at  Gisors,  my  next  halting-place,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  gendarmerie  and 
offers  me  quarters  in  his  barracks.  There,  at  least,  I  shall  be  secure  from 
any  nocturnal  surprises." 

"  The  regret  will  be  on  our  side,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  replied  St.  Victor, 
feeling  somewhat  crestfallen. 

The  major  then  sent  his  servant  to  show  them  their  room,  while  he  him- 
self remained  below.  "  This  looks  bad,"  said  Tamerlane,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "  he  suspects  us,  and  we  shall  not  get  another  chance." 

"Never  mind,"  said  St.  Victor,  pulling  out  the  note  conveyed  to  him 
by  Jacobin,  "  we  will  not  despair  till  we  see  what  the  fair  prisoner  has  to 
say.    Women  are  sometimes  happily  inspired.    Listen  to  this. 

"  /  recognised  you  this  morning  at  Dieppe,"  ran  the  note,  "  and  now  that 
I  have  again  caught  sight  of  you  in  this  inn>  I  feel  sure  you  are  following  in 
the  hopes  of  rescuing  me.  While  thanking  you  most  ivarmly,  I  must  entreat 
you  to  desist  from  your  generous  project,  if  it  would  cause  you  to  compromise 
the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart.  I  am  to  be  taken  to  Paris,  and  after  this 
shall  be  locked  up  every  night  in  a  gendarmerie  barracks.  Any  attempt  must 
therefore  prove  fruitless,  and  it  will  be  better,  for  the  general  interests  of  all, 
to  leave  me  to  my  fate.  If  you  see  Pierre,  tell  him  they  know  nothing,  and 
will  learn  nothing  from  my  lips,  even  if  I  should  die  for  it.  Many  thanks. 
Farewell." 

St.  Victor  had  read  this  note  rapidly  in  a  low  voice,  but  Tamerlane  had 
caught  every  word,  and  exclaimed  :  "  This  woman  ought  to  have  lived  in 
Rome  two  thousand  years  ago.    She  reminds  me  of  the  wife  of  Pcetus — " 

"Nonsense  !  Leave  your  Roman  history  alone  and  give  me  some  advice. 
Do  you  think  we  had  better  give  up  our  enterprise  or  make  another  attempt 
to-morrow  night  ? " 

"  Did  you  not  hear  what  the  Major  said  about  sleeping  at  the  barracks  ? 
We  cannot  fight  a  whole  brigade,  and  I  don't  suppose  Cadoudal  would  ap- 
prove of  this  roaming  about,  when  we  ought  to  be  at  our  posts. " 

"Oh,  I  will  undertake  to  convince  him  that  we  are  all  interested  in 
rescuing  Louise  Maneheu  from  the  hands  of  the  police.  Still,  perhaps  it 
will  be  better  not  to  compromise  ourselves.  I  know  this  brave  creature 
will  be  silent  as  the  grave,  and  if  they  put  her  into  prison  in  Paris,  our 
friend  Liardot  will  contrive  to  get  her  out  again." 

"  A  happy  thought  !  Then  we  had  better  be  off  early,  and  drive  on  so  as 
to  reach  Paris  before  them." 

The  sound  of  the  officer's  footsteps  put  an  end  to  this  conversation.  The 
two  Chouans  threw  themselves,  without  undressing,  on  the  beds  resigned 
to  them  by  their  formidable  neighbour,  and  feigned  sleep,  lest  he  should 
chance  to  play  the  spy  through  some  chink  in  the  slight  partition.  Every- 
thing remained  quiet,  but  St.  Victor  never  closed  an  eyelid,  and  at  day- 
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break  he  was  up  and  off  to  the  stables,  where  he  found  Malabry  and  Barbot 1 
both  harnessing  their  horses. 

The  corporal,  who  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  his  carouse,  seemed  to  bear 
no  grudge  to  his  boon  companion,  and  the  officer,  who  soon  arrived  on  the 
scene,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  what  had  occurred  the  previous  evening. 
Civilities  were  exchanged,  though  somewhat  ceremoniously,  and  when  the 
supposed  Valr^as  announced  his  intention  of  being  first  on  the  road,  Robert 
made  no  attempt  to  detain  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  in  advance  and  rolling  along  a  quiet  stretch  of 
road,  St.  Victor  took  the  opportunity  of  questioning  Malabry.  "  Now," 
said  he,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "tell  me  how  you  managed  your 
stupid  failure  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  fault  of  that  wretched  dog,"  muttered  Malabry,  without 
turning  round.    "  How  could  I  guess  he  would  begin  to  bark  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  but  patted  him  when  we  arrived  yesterday,  he  would  have 
recognised  you  and  never  barked  at  all." 

"  You  should  have  told  me  that.    Animals  never  take  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !  I  should  never  have  supposed  it,"  exclaimed  St.  Victor,  whoj 
had  no  great  opinion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  his  brave  comrade.. [ 
"  However,  I  will  say  nothing,  for  you  must  have  exerted  all  your  strength- 
to  remove  those  locked  and  barred  shutters,  and  you  were  quick  enough  in! 
replacing  that  ladder.    Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  whip  up  your  horses 
so  that  we  may  reach  Paris  to-morrow." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  abandon  the  woman  ?  " 

"Much  against  my  will,  I  assure  you,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest' 
chance  of  rescuing  her  at  Gisors." 

"No,  but  we  might  on  the  road.  They  knew  nothing  about  the  Bou- 
chovilliers  ford." 

"What  is  that?" 

"A  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Epte,  six  miles  above  Gournay.  i 
There  we  might  rescue  the  woman  and  drown  the  blues  into  the  bargain,  if  J 
you  will  let  me  take  my  own  wray." 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  manage  that  ?  " 

"Leave  it  to  me  and  I  will  succeed,"  declared  Malabry. 

"Well,"  said  George's  lieutenant,  "I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  this  noble' 
creature  in  the  lurch  without  making  another  effort.  But  cannot  you  ex-p 
plain  your  tactics  ?  " 

"Not  now.  When  we  reach  the  ford,  three  words  will  show  you  my  plan." 

"  Well,  we  will  try  it.  Matters  are  so  desperate  now  that  wre  have  no-  j 
thing  to  lose." 

The  Hercules  made  no  reply,  but  put  his  horses  to  a  brisk  trot.  St.  I 
Victor  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  wheels 
after  the  restless  night  he  had  passed,  while  Tamerlane  spent  his  time  in 
repeating  to  himself  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Eneid,  of  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly fond.  The  road  lay  through  a  quiet  country,  where  few  people 
were  to  be  seen  at  this  early  hour.  On  arriving  at  Gournay,  Malabry 
begged  his  friends  not  to  get  down,  and  ordered  his  horses  food  without  un- 
harnessing them.  St.  Victor  felt  hungry  enough,  but  complied  heroically 
with  the  driver's  wishes,  while  Tamerlane,  who  lived  principally  on  poetry, 
never  felt  the  want  of  food. 

After  a  rest  of  twenty  minutes,  they  drove  on,  and  soon  found  themselves 
skirting  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  flowed  a  rather  narrow  stream. 

"  That  is  the  Epte,"  said  Malabry,  who  had  kept  silence  for  two  hours. 
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"The  ford  lies  behind  those  trees  you  see  over  there." 
"  Ah  !  "  said  St.  Victor,  waking  up.    "  Your  stream  does  not  look  very 
wide." 

"  No,  but  it  is  deep  enough  to  drown  a  whole  troop  of  gendarmes." 

"  That  is  more  than  enough.  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands." 
Malabry  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  the  course  of  the  water  was  concealed  by  a  fringe  of  tall  trees  :  in  a 
few  minutes  the  carriage  had  turned  a  corner  in  the  road,  and  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  Before  it  lay  the  river  Epte,  which  the  railway  now  spans 
j  by  a  single  arch.  In  those  days  the  projected  bridge  was  waiting  to  be 
built,  and  the  ford,  though  occasionally  the  scene  of  accidents,  sufficed  for 
the  slight  amount  of  traffic. 

"  Well,"  said  St.  Victor,  when  he  saw  Malabry  suddenly  pull  up,  "  I  sup* 
pose  this  is  your  noted  ford,  and  we  shall  now  hear  what  your  plan  is." 

"We  shall  be  in  the  shade  and  had  better  wait  here,"  returned  the  taci- 
turn driver  ;  turning  his  horses  to  the  left,  and  leaping  down  from  his  box, 
he  stationed  them  under  some  poplars  by  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

"  What  are  we  to  wait  for  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor. 

"  The  carriage." 

"  And  what  for  ?  " 

"  To  save  the  woman  and  drown  the  blues.    You  see  the  stream  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  take  a  man  up  much  above  his 
waist." 

"  No  further  than  that,  if  you  take  ten  steps  to  the  left,  up  the  stream. 
But  if  you  go  straight  before  you,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  you  fall  into 
a  pool  fifteen  feet  deep,  which  goes  down  the  river  for  some  way." 

"I  see,  all  the  footmarks  point  to  the  left.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
country  know  where  the  safe  passage  lies." 

"  Yes,  but  the  gendarmes  do  not." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  officer  will  be  foolish  enough  to  drive  in 
blindly  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  he  will  first  ask  why  we  have  not  crossed.  I  shall  reply 
that  we  were  told  at  Gourlay  it  was  rather  dangerous,  so  that  I  want  to 
try  the  ford  myself  before  I  take  the  horses  over." 

"Well?" 

"  Then  I  shall  enter  the  stream  just  in  a  line  with  the  road,  and  as  I 
know  how  to  swim  and  yet  look  all  the  time  as  if  I  were  walking,  I  shall 
cross  without  wetting  myself  above  the  arm-pits  and  seat  myself  on  the 
opposite  bank,  shouting  out  that  the  ford  is  excellent." 

"  I  begin  to  see  it  now." 

"Then  he  will  drive  on,  plunge  into  the  hole,  and  find  himself,  the 
woman,  and  the  gendarmes  in  the  water.  Then  I  shall  plunge  in,  you 
know  I  swim  like  a  fish,  in  three  strokes  I  can  reach  the  woman  and  bring 
her  over  to  this  side,  while  the  blues  get  a  sousing.  The  Egyptian  cannot 
bear  the  water,  so  that  will  put  him  out." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  sitting  on  the  box,  ready  to  touch  up  the  horses.  Tamer- 
lane will  stand  close  by  the  step,  and  help  me  to  hoist  up  the  woman  if  she 
has  fainted.  As  soon  as  all  four  of  us  are  up,  off  we  go,  leaving  the  gen- 
darmes in  the  water,  our  horses'  heads  are  turned,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
shall  be  back  in  the  forest  of  Lyons,  where  we  shall  find  friends  to  give  us 
a  change  of  clothes.  Then  we  will  sleep  at  Andely's  to-night,  and  Paris  to* 
morrow," 
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(t  Your  plan  seems  ingenious,  but  a  trifle  might  make  it  miscarry,  such 
as  the  arrival  of  a  peasant  who  might  point  out  the  proper  ford." 

44  It  is  not  market-day  either  at  Gisors  or  Gournay,  so  the  peasants  will  j 
be  all  at  home." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  their  coachman  has  not  been  this  way  before? "  I 
4 4  That  drunkard  ?    There  is  no  danger.     I  learnt  yesterday  that  he  had 

never  been  to  Dieppe  by  this  road.    Besides,  the  ford  has  altered  since  the 

heavy  rains  fell  last  winter." 

4  4  And  do  you  think  the  officer  will  consent  to  his  carriage  crossing  over 

before  ours  ?  " 

44  Yes,  for  he  does  not  care  much  about  travelling  in  our  society,  and  is 
scarcely  likely  to  show  us  such  politeness  as  to  wait  for  our  carriage  to  be 
brought  up." 

44  Well,  you  have  an  answer  to  every  objection,  and  as  this  is  our  last 
chance,  I  give  way." 

44  Hush  !  "  whispered  Malabry.  "  I  think  I  hear  the  carriage  descending 
the  hill." 

44  Oh,  then  the  officer  cannot  have  stopped  at  Gournay  !  " 

4<  I  am  sure  it  is  the  carriage.  You  know  what  we  have  to  do.  Tamer-, 
lane  must  stay  at  the  horses'  heads,  while  you  accompany  me  to  the  wrong 
ford,  and  as  soon  as  the  gendarmes  arrive,  give  me  orders  to  sound  it." 

Malabry  meanwhile  was  hastily  removing  his  boots,  and  taking  off  the 
long  driving-coat  which  might  have  impeded  his  swimming.     Having  laid  , 
this  and  his  top-boots  in  the  car,  he  walked  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  ( 
followed  by  St.  Victor,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  road,  examining  the , 
water  and  gesticulating  with  great  animation.    Words  he  did  not  waste, 
for  this  pantomime  was  simply  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  carriage  just , 
arriving.     It  rolled  quickly  down  the  hill,  and  Barbot,  who  was  driving, 
checked  his  horses  on  finding  the  road  blocked  by  two  men.    St.  Victor 
appeared  startled  by  the  sound,  and  as  he  turned  round  and  saw  the  offi- 1 
cer  seated  by  the  side  of  his  prisoner,  he  raised  his  hat,  saying  :  4'I  could  , 
scarcely  hope,  sir,  that  you  would  overtake  us  so  soon." 

The  hood  of  the  carriage  had  been  thrown  back,  which  was  fortunate,  as  ! 
it  would  ensure  Louise  Maneheu's  being  able  to  move  freely  when  the  ship-  \ 
wreck  arranged  by  Malabry  should  arrive.  Jacobin,  who  was  running  be-  \ 
hind,  came  and  rubbed  himself  against  the  friend  of  his  mistress,  but  the  1 
captain  looked  very  glum.  It  was  obvious  that  this  meeting  did  not  please  I 
him. 

44  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  to  Gisors,"  said  he  curtly. 

"In  greater  haste  than  ourselves,  I  see,"  returned  St.  Victor,  "so  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  you  a  service.  I  was  told  at  Gournay  that  there  was 
some  risk  about  this  ford,  so  my  coachman,  who  is  an  excellent  swimmer, 
means  to  go  in  and  sound  the  stream.  As  soon  as  he  has  tried  it,  you  can 
cross  without  risk,  and  as  you  are  in  such  haste,  we  will  follow." 

"Iam  much  obliged,  but  your  precautions  seem  quite  uncalled  for.  I 
too  made  inquiry  and  was  assured  that  this  stream  might  easily  be  forded 
anywhere,  unless  perhaps,  on  the  right-hand  side,  where  there  was  a  hole 
that  might  easily  be  avoided.  So,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  cross  at 
once." 

St.  Victor  finding  no  answer,  was  forced  to  bow  and  step  back.  Louise 
had  self-command  enough  not  to  look  at  him,  but  Barbot  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  Malabry  from  the  top  of  his  box. 

44  Keep  an  eye  on  me,  my  man,"  the  Chouan  was  saying,  44  and  follow 
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me  close,  if  you  don't  wish  to  go  to  the  bottom.  There  is  no  such  un- 
palatable drink  as  running  water  in  the  dog-days,  I  assure  you." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  boy  !  A  man  who  has  bathed  in  the  Nile,  in  the 
teeth  of  crocodiles,  need  not  fear  a  river  which  can  produce  nothing  but 
eels." 

Malabry  was  so  piqued  that  he  plunged  into  the  water  at  once  and  was 
up  to  his  knees  before  the  old  corporal  had  gathered  up  the  reins  and  urged 
forward  his  horses. 

" 1  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,  sir,"  said  St.  Victor,  with  an  affectation 
of  politeness  that  was  not  lost  upon  Robert,  but  he  was  too  busy  watching 
the  progress  of  the  carriage  to  reply. 

All  went  well  at  first,  the  water  did  not  even  reach  the  horses'  haunches, 
and  Jacobin  was  the  only  swimmer.  "  This  way,"  cried  Malabry,  sud- 
denly ;  he  had  plunged  up  to  his  shoulders  in  the  water,  but  managed  to 
hold  himself  erect,  as  if  he  were  still  on  his  feet.  "  This  way,  Egyptian, 
beware  of  the  left  hand  side — there  is  a  hole  over  there. " 

The  Egyptian,  who  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  for  all  his  boasting,  thought 
it  best  to  take  the  advice  and  swerve  a  little  to  the  right.  It  was  a  most 
unlucky  step.  The  horses  suddenly  found  themselves  out  of  their  depth, 
and  in  losing  their  footing,  gave  such  a  jerk  to  the  carriage  that  it  was 
overturned  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream.  The  officer,  his  prisoner, 
and  the  two  gendarmes  seated  opposite  to  them,  were  under  water  in  a 
second.  Only  the  corporal  managed  to  retain  his  seat,  and  began  to  beat 
his  horses  and  swear  like  mad. 

"  This  is  the  decisive  moment,"  murmured  St.  Victor,  who  was  watching 
anxiously.  Malabry,  too,  had  disappeared,  but  voluntarily,  for  he  had 
dived.  The  officer  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  surface,  he  seized  the  car- 
riage with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  endeavoured  to  collar  one  of 
the  gendarmes  who  had  just  come  within  his  reach.  The  unfortunate 
man  was,  however,  swept  away  by  the  current,  and  nothing  was  seen  of 
his  comrade. 

"Swimming  seems  an  art  greatly  neglected  among  the  picked  gendarmes," 
said  Tamerlane,  much  delighted.  St.  Victor  thought  of  nothing  but  Louise 
Maneheu,  and  was  about  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  plunge  into  the  water 
too,  when  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  young  woman,  who  had  been 
carried  some  way  down  the  stream,  and  of  Malabry,  a  little  higher  up, 
swimming  vigorously  to  her  aid.  Everything  seemed  likely  to  answer. 
Barbot  was  urging  forward  his  vehicle  as  a  pilot  might  his  boat,  and  his 
horses  were  swimming  towards  the  opposite  bank,  bearing  with  them  the 
angry  officer.  The  two  gendarmes  did  not  seem  likely  to  reappear,  while 
Louise  Maneheu  was  upheld  by  her  cloak,  and  Malabry  had  only  to  make 
a  few  more  strokes  to  reach  her. 

"  Bring  up  the  car,"  cried  St.  Victor,  "  and  turn  the  horses'  heads  away 
from  the  river,  to  be  ready  for  the  instant  when  Malabry  brings  the  woman." 
Tamerlane  obeyed,  while  the  officer's  carriage  was  dragged  on  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  Robert  began  to  shake  his  fist  at  the  other  travellers. 
"  Oh  !  "  cried  St.  Victor,  "  Louise  has  sunk  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  Malabry  has  dived  under  to  find  her — I  see  a  bit  of  her  cloak 
further  down,  he  will  reach  her — or  else  the  dog  will,  for  he  is  swimming 
towards  her  too." 

"  Yes,  there— the  animal  has  got  the  cloak  between  his  teeth— Malabry 
is  trying  to  catch  another  end  of  it — but  the  current  is  too  swift.  No 
matter,  Louise  is  saved  1 " 
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"Yes,  from  death,  but  lost  to  us,  my  friend.  The  dog  is  dragging  her 
towards  the  wrong  shore — Malabry  has  caught  the  other  end  of  the  cloak, 
but  it  is  too  late." 

"  True,  indeed  !  The  dog  has  landed  the  woman,  and  turns  to  bark 
furiously  at  Malabry — he  is  biting  him — Malabry  has  let  go — and  high 
time  too,  for  here  come  the  officer  and  corporal  to  the  rescue  !  " 

"  Here  comes  our  dear  comrade  swimming  back  to  us." 

"  What  must  we  do  now  ?  " 

' '  Drive  off,  as  hard  as  we  can.    Here  comes  Malabry,  looking  like  a 
Triton  !    Ask  him  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me." 
"  You  awkward  fellow  !  "  cried  St.  Victor. 

"  Awkward  indeed  ?  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you  in  my  place.  Look 
how  I  have  been  treated  by  that  wretched  dog."  And  he  showed  the 
marks  left  on  his  arm  by  J  acobin's  teeth. 

"Well,  the  first  thing  for  us  is  to  drive  off,  unless  we  mean  those  gen- 
darmes to  be  after  us." 

"  They  are  not  showing  any  great  eagerness." 

Major  Robert,  assisted  by  the  faithful  Barbot,  was  indeed  fully  occupied 
with  settling  his  prisoner  on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  to  which  he  had 
carried  her  in  his  arms.  The  Chouans  on  the  opposite  bank  could  see 
Louise  recovering  consciousness,  and  the  officer  lavishing  his  interested 
attentions  upon  her,  while  the  over-zealous  Jacobin  stood  on  his  hind-legs 
by  the  carriage  door,  licking  her  hands.  'The  corporal,  however,  after  ex- 
amining the  springs  and  harness,  and  ascertaining  they  had  not  been  injured 
by  the  accident,  mounted  the  box  and  was  already  gathering  up  the  reins. 
It  was  evident  that  the  major  did  not  mean  to  trouble  himself  any  further 
about  the  fate  of  his  two  unlucky  gendarmes,  but  to  drive  on  at  once  to 
Gisors,  and  thus  secure  Louise  against  any  further  attempts. 

"No,"  said  Malabry,"  he  will  not  pursue  us  now,  for  we  are  three  against 
two,  but  as  soon  as  he  reaches  Gisors,  he  will  be  sending  his  dear  friends 
after  us.  I  tell  you  it  is  high  time  to  retrace  our  steps  and  make  for  the 
forest  of  Lyons.  We  will  leave  the  car  at  our  friend's  house,  and  strike 
across  on  foot  to  join  the  high  road  from  Rouen." 

"  And  leave  Maneheu;s  wife  in  the  hands  of  the  police  !  "  exclaimed  St. 
Victor,  stamping  his  foot.  "I  will  never  consent  to  that.  Let  us  cross 
the  stream  and  attack  them." 

"  You  forget  that  in  ten  minutes  we  should  have  half-a-dozen  peasants 
upon  us,"  replied  Tamerlane,  pointing  outacart  which  was  driving  down  the 
Gisors  highway.  "Besides,"  added  he  in  a  low  tone,  "  don't  you  think  that 
we  have  done  enough  for  this  persecuted  beauty?  When  she  gets  to  Paris, 
it  will  rest  with  our  friend  Liardot  to  get  her  out  of  the  scrape." 

"  Well,  if  we  must  beat  a  retreat,"  sighed  St.  Victor,  "  let  us  discharge 
our  pistols  at  these  robbers." 

"I  should  be  afraid  of  touching  Madame  Maneheu  if  I  aimed  at  her 
gaoler,"  said  Tamerlane.  "  But  I  would  fire  if  I  could  be  sure  of  only  hit- 
ting the  dog  who  has  served  us  such  a  trick — " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  hurt,"  broke  in  the  lieutenant. 

"  The  poor  animal  could  not  guess  that  Malabry  was  about  to  save  his 
mistress,  and  besides,  I  have  a  presentiment  that  he  may  help  us  to  find 
her  again." 

"Unless  he  should  help  Fouche"  to  arrest  us." 

"  Drive  on,  coachman,"  and  their  horses  started  in  one  direction,  just  aa 
Barbot  urged  on  his  in  another,  and  the  Chouans  heard  Robert's  powerful 
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voice  crying  after  them  :  "  Farewell,  gentlemen  !  You  shall  hear  from  me 
soon. " 


IV. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  George  Cadoudal  set  foot  upon  French  soil,  and 
the  Parisians  were  far  from  suspecting  that  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  new  government  was  quietly  occupying  a  house  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Tuileries.  He  was  known  to  have  had  an  audience  of  Bonaparte 
after  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee  and  to  have  declined  his  offer  of  a 
colonelcy  in  the  new  army,  after  which  he  had  joined  the  Bourbon  princes 
in  their  exile.  No  one,  however,  except  Fouche',  paid  much  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Paris  was,  at  that  time,  wholly  given  up  to  pleasure  and  gaiety,  and 
the  hot  seasons  of  1802-3,  made  open-air  entertainments  all  the  rage.  The 
week  following  the  landing  at  Biville  was  distinguished  by  a  stifling  heat, 
and  on  the  31st  August  there  was  to  be  a  grand  fete  in  the  once  famous 
Tivoli  gardens.  This  combined  all  sorts  of  attractions,  illuminated  groves, 
Italian  gardens  full  of  fountains,  magic  seats,  and  water  surprises,  English 
gardens  strewn  with  artificial  hillocks  occupied  by  fancy  shepherdesses, 
dairies,  theatrical  entertainments,  jugglers,  acrobats,  fortune-tellers,  and 
many  ocher  amusements.  The  higher  classes  flocked  mainly  around  the 
two  bands  which  played  for  dancing,  and  here,  among  the  throng,  might  be 
seen  the  two  supposed  cousins  Valreas  advancing  arm  in  arm.  Their 
recent  adventures  in  common  had  cemented  a  friendship  commenced  during 
the  campaign,  and  obliterated  the  distinctions  of  rank  between  a  mere 
private  soldier  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy  and  the  first  lieutenant  of 
George  Cadoudal. 

They  were  so  elegantly  dressed  that  even  Major  Robert  would  scarcely 
have  recognised  his  travelling- companions  ;  Tamerlane,  indeed,  seemed 
perfectly  transfigured,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  from  his  admiring  glances 
that  this  was  his  first  visit  to  Tivoli.  "I  declare,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
St.  Victor,  "  that  if  you  will  gape  about  you  like  that,  I —  what  a  pretty 
creature  ! "  cried  he,  suddenly  cutting  short  his  admonition,  to  express  his 
^admiration  of  a  young  woman  seated  under  an  artificial  tree,  on  a  piece  of 
sham  turf. 

"  Where  is  the  beauty  who  makes  you  so  ecstatic  ?  "  asked  Tamerlane. 
"  There — on  that  seat — have  you  no  eyes?"  said  St.  Victor,  under  his 
breath. 

"  Ah,  but  there  are  two  of  them  !    Which  is  it  you  admire  so  much  ?  " 

"  What  a  question  !    I  only  see  one  with  any  claims  to  beauty." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  one  in  the  yellow  dress,  with  a  coral  necklace 
and  a  cornelian  ornament  the- size  of  a  saucer  ?  " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  She  may  hide  her  face  under  a  Pamela  bonnet,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  she  is  quite  old." 

"Just  past  her  prime,  that  is  all.  What  a  majestic  figure  she  has.  A 
perfect  Juno  ! " 

UI  am  no  admirer  of  Junos.  I  mean  her  neighbour,  that  lovely  youn°r 
girl  in  white.  Look  at  her  beautiful  black  hair,  and  what  a  complexion 
and  eyes  ! " 

' '  Her  eyes  are  certainly  handsome,  and  I  believe  they  are  fixed  on  us, 
but — " 
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"Her  teeth  !  Just  look,  she  is  smiling  now  !  They  are  a  set  of  pearls! 
And  then  her  foot,  such  an  aristocratic  little  foot  in  that  sandalled 
slipper  ! " 

* 4  Something  like  the  cothurnus  of  the  Roman  ladies,"  said  Tamerlane, 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  erudition.  4 'Still,  I 
must  confess  I  prefer  her  companion. " 

44  Nonsense,  you  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  deserve  to  look  at  my  beauty. 
Go  and  listen  to  the  farce  they  are  acting  down  yonder,  and  leave  me  to 
enjoy  myself.  I  hear  the  violins  tuning  up,  and  mean  to  ask  the  young 
lady  to  honour  me  with  her  hand  for  the  first  dance." 

44  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you — could  I  ask  Juno  for  hers  ? " 

44  You  would  spoil  sport.  Go  and  find  some  other  divinity;  there  are 
plenty  at  Tivoli,  but  pray  leave  me  to  myself." 

And  elbowing  off  his  learned  friend,  St.  Victor  advanced,  hat  in  hand, 
towards  the  two  ladies.  The  younger  was  certainly  a  charming  figure,  her 
grace  was  even  more  remarkable  than  her  beauty,  and  her  modest  yet. 
dignified  carriage  was  something  uncommon  in  those  days,  when  assurance 
was  all  the  fashion.  At  that  moment,  certainly,  St.  Victor  thought  little ; 
about  the  character  or  breeding  of  the  young  person  who  had  captivated; 
him  thus  at  first  sight.  He  did  not  choose  to  notice  that  she  blushed  and j 
cast  down  her  eyes  as  he  approached  ;  he  bowed  with  perfect  ease  and' 
made  his  request,  adroitly  coupling  it  with  a  compliment  to  her  duenna. 
To  his  discomfiture,  the  reply  came  from  the  latter. 

44  We  are  not  dancing,  sir,"  said  she,  bridling  somewhat.  44  Two  women M 
left  by  themselves  at  Tivoli  must  be  particular,  as  you  will  understand  ;  and' 
since  my  husband  has  left  us  while  he  has  gone  to  see  the  play — " 

44  Oh,  Madame,"  cried  St.  Victor,  seizing  his  chance,  44  how  delighted  I' 
should  be  to  act  as  your  protector  till  he  returns  !  You  are  quite  right  in . 
saying  that  two  women,  especially  if  they  are  pretty,  require  an  escort, , 
and  if  you  will  accept  me  as  such,  pray  consider  me  at  the  disposal  of  your 1 
self  and  your — sister." 

This  impudent  flattery  did  not  fail  in  its  effect,  and  the  lady  answered  i 
graciously  :  44  We  are  greatly  obliged,  but  it  would  not  be  quite  proper.  | 
The  young  lady  is  not  my  sister,  but  she  has  been  entrusted  to  my  charge,  < 
and  I  do  not  know  whether — " 

St.  Victor  was  ready  with  a  fresh  compliment,  but  the  young  lady  put  a  j 
stop  to  them  by  saying,  in  a  decided  tone  :  44  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  cannot 
dance."  The  young  man  was  not  generally  bashful,  but  this  time  he  felt 
disconcerted,  less  by  her  simple  answer  than  the  air  of  offended  modesty 
which  accompanied  it ;  it  reminded  him  that  a  man  of  good  breeding,  even 
at  Tivoli,  owed  some  respect  to  a  woman  who  could  respect  herself.  He 
made  a  low  bow,  and  turning  on  his  heel  with  inimitable  grace,  rejoined 
Tamerlane,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  scene.  The  part  of  the  garden 
to  which  they  now  directed  their  steps,  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  fire- 
works, and  beneath  an  artificial  cascade  supposed  to  represent  the  famous 
falls  of  the  real  Tivoli  under  the  Sybil's  Temple,  immense  scaffoldings  were 
erected  for  one  of  Ruggieri's  grand  displays. 

St.  Victor  concerned  himself  little  about  these  preparations,  and  leaving 
Tamerlane  to  quote  Horace  and  chatter  about  the  latest  doings  of  the  First 
Consul,  sought  to  find  a  place  where  he  might  be  likely  to  catch  sight  of 
the  two  ladies  he  had  just  left,  if  they  should  chance  to  come  that  way  in 
order  to  see  the  final  spectacle,  announced  as  Phaeton,  the  child  of  the  Sun, 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt  f  rom  Jupiter,  which  sets  all  the  gardens  on  fire 
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St.  Victor  had  an  impressionable  and  affectionate  nature,  and  though  his 
roving  life  had  hitherto  prevented  his  yielding  much  to  the  tender  passion, 
he  had  an  ardent  longing  for  domestic  joys  ;  he  had  brooded  over  the  sub- 
ject since  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  a  charming  girl,  and  though  at  first  piqued  by  the  refusal  he 
had  received,  was  now  all  anxiety  to  see  her  again.  The  last  strains  of 
"music  had  died  away  on  the  air,  and  the  crowd  was  surging  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  park  to  enjoy  the  fireworks  and  illuminatious.  The  two 
friends,  who  had  planted  themselves  on  one  of  the  artificial  mounds,  soon 
found  themselves  so  closely  surrounded  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  move  ;  happily  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  position,  for 
Tamerlane  was  bent  on  seeing  the  fall  of  the  aspiring  Phaeton,  whom, 
under  his  breath,  he  was  comparing  to  the  usurper,  while  St.  Victor  had 
just  espied  the  charming  dark-eyed  maiden  not  far  from  the  eminence  on 
which  he  was  standing ;  she  was  escorted  by  the  stout  lady,  and  by  a 
meagre -looking  little  man  who  seemed  likely  to  be  the  husband. 

The  lieutenant  kept  this  interesting  group  in  sight,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  attract  the  young  lady's  attention,  but  her  beautiful  eyes 
remained  obstinately  fixed  on  the  pasteboard  temple  before  her.  The  first 
rocket  soon  rose  into  the  air,  and  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  the 
crowd  pressed  forward  till  it  became  so  dense  that  a  pin  could  scarcely 
have  dropped  to  the  ground  ;  the  air  was  soon  filled  with  brilliant  flashes 
and  trails  of  light,  and  the  illuminations  of  the  fountains  was  ardently  ex- 
pected by  all.  A  jet  of  flame  suddenly  sprang  from  the  Sybil's  Temple, 
penetrating  the  cloud  of  grey  smoke  which  overhung  the  artificial  rocks, 
and  kindling  a  long  line  of  coloured  lights  which  at  once  transformed  the 
stream  into  a  Styx.  A  general  cry  of  admiration  rose  from  the  crowd, 
broken  however  by  complaints  and  invectives  from  those  into  whose  faces 
sparks  had  been  blown  by  the  breeze  ;  among  these  was  Tamerlane,  who 
caught  one  in  his  eye,  while  he  was  succeeding  in  attracting  the  gaze  of  the 
Juno  he  admired. 

"What  a  dangerous  exhibition  this  is,"  said  he  to  his  friend,  as  he 
rubbed  the  injured  orb.  "  If  this  artificial  mound  on  which  you  have  chosen 
to  perch  yourself  were  to  catch  fire,  we  should  be  roasted  like  larks  on  a 
spit ! " 

"'Pon  my  word,"  returned  St.  Victor  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  see  a  conflagration  just  now." 
"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  It  would  furnish  me  with  an  opportunity  for  rein- 
stating myself  in  that  adorable  creature's  good  graces." 

"  What  an  idea  !  Just  like  you  !  For  my  part  1  should  not  care  to  be 
roasted,  even  for  the  sake  of  Juno's  eyes.  Besides,  how  should  we  save  her 
in  this  throng  ?  If  we  had  only  brought  Malabry  with  us,  but  you  insisted 
on  my  leaving  him  behind." 

"  Certainly  I  did.  A  fine  figure  we  should  have  cut  with  such  a  boor  in 
our  company  !    But  here  comes  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

Phaeton,  with  his  chariot  and  horses,  all  of  pasteboard,  was  perched 
aloft  on  a  theatrical  scaffolding  and  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  means  of 
red  lights,  while  Jupiter,  represented  by  a  figure  placed  above,  was  brandish- 
ing a  gilt  paper  thunderbolt  filled  with  petards.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
imprudent  child  of  the  sun  started  on  his  aerial  journey  by  gliding  down 
an  inclined  plane  furnished  with  little  cross  bars,  on  encountering  which  it 
was  expected  to  give  some  jerks  that  might  pass  muster  for  the  swerving 
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of  Apollo's  horses.  All  went  well  at  first,  and,  thanks  to  the  Bengal  lights, 
the  illusion  during  the  early  part  of  the  descent  was  peffect.  But  when  the  j 
lord  of  the  thunder  came  to  punish  the  audacious  driver,  he  was  too  violent 
in  his  measures.  The  fire  communicated  to  the  chariot  by  a  train  of  gun- 
powder brought  about  such  a  terrific  explosion  that  the  whole  alfair  fell  to 
the  ground,  where  chariot,  horses  and  driver  were  speedily  consumed.  t 

This  accident  had  startled  and  alarmed  the  crowd,  but  might  have  led  to 
no  further  mischief,  had  not  Phaeton,  in  his  fall,  brought  down  several 
yew-trees  covered  with  lamps,  which  instantly  set  fire  to  the  mounds  of 
painted  wood.  The  frightful  tumult  that  ensued  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Those  spectators  who  had  stationed  themselves  on  these 
combustible  eminences  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  groups, 
and  threw  them  into  terrible  confusion.  A  regular  panic  set  in  ;  women 
began  to  shriek,  and  men  to  try  to  fight  their  way  out ;  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  St.  Victor  could  recognise  Juno's  voice  crying  for  help,  and  the  gentler 
accents  of  the  young  girl,  saying,  "  Alas,  we  are  lost  !  " 

The  young  man  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  leap  down,  followed  by . 
Tamerlane,  who  was  so  awkward  in  his  movements  as  to  knock  down  two 
or  three  people  in  the  group  below,  and  bump  against  the  stout  lady  whose 
charms  had  excited  his  admiration.  Juno  caught  hold  of  his  coat,  and  the 
two  rolled  down  together,  carrying  the  husband  with  them  in  their  fall. 
St.  Victor  had  calculated  his  spring  better,  and  alighted  on  the  only  vacant 
spot  on  the  greensward,  whence,  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  fists,  he  managed 
to  work  his  way  towards  tl^p  young  girl,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save  her 
from  being  thrown  down. 

"  Have  no  fear,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  here,"  said  he,  abruptly.  She  was 
half  tottering,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  ;  she  attempted  at  first  to 
release  herself,  but  soon  recognised  that  her  life  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that 
the  young  man  was  bent  only  on  saving  her. 

"  I  trust  myself  in  your  hands,  sir,"  murmured  she,  "  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  pray  save  Madame  Desrosiers." 

"  My  friend  will  look  after  her.  Let  me  take  you  out.  We  have  not  a 
minute  to  lose." 

These  curt  sentences,  spoken  in  the  tone  of  a  man  accustomed  to  com- 
mand and  to  brave  danger,  produced  an  impression  on  the  young  girl,  and 
she  no  longer  attempted  any  resistance. 

St.  Victor  had  placed  himself  behind  her  so  as  to  make  a  rampart  against 
those  pushing  forward,  while  his  stalwart  arms  were  extended  to  cleave  the 
crowd  before  her  and  protect  her  from  any  pressure  on  the  sides.  An  hour 
ago,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart  and  thank  fate 
for  thus  consoling  him  for  the  waltz  he  had  been  refused,  but  the  immediate 
peril  sobered  him  now.  The  fire  was  rapidly  spreading  to  all  the  painted 
canvass  and  other  inflammable  materials  of  which  the  garden  was  full,  but 
the  crowd  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  flames.  People  were  shrieking 
with  terror,  and  rushing  from  every  part  of  the  grounds  towards  the  only 
exit ;  women  had  lost  their  senses,  while  the  men  seemed  converted  into 
brutes  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  were  forcing  away  for  them- 
selves by  trampling  down  the  feeble.  Girls  with  dishevelled  hair  might  be 
seen  trying  to  climb  on  their  neighbours'  shoulders,  and  desperate  mothers 
lifting  their  children  high  in  their  arms  to  protect  them  from  the  surging 
sea  of  humanity  below. 

Still  St.  Victor  contrived  to  force  his  way  onwards,  his  strength,  even 
more  than  his  skill,  enabling  him  to  save  the  young  girl  from  a  fall  or  even 
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a  shock.  She  bore  up  bravely  and  uttered  no  word  of  complaint,  only 
speaking  once  to  ask  whether  her  friend  were  saved.  St.  Victor  had  no 
wish  to  turn  round,  so  he  said  she  was  just  behind,  though  he  had  little 
idea  of  what  had  become  of  Tamerlane  and  the  Desrosiers,  and  felt  vexed 

:  at  having  lost  sight  of  his  comrade,  who  might  have  been  of  great  assistance 
at  this  juncture.  The  further  they  advanced,  the  greater  appeared  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  an  exit,  and  St.  Victor  could  not  help  feeling  the 
greatest  anxiety  about  the  inevitable  collision  at  the  gates,  where  the 
ground  unfortunately  sloped,  and  the  stream  of  people  was  converted  into  a 

i  cataract. 

St.  Victor  did  his  utmost  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  the  poor  girl  he  was 
protecting,  though  tall  and  slim,  scarcely  reached  the  shoulders  of  the  big 
men  around  her,  and  was  feeling  already  half  suffocated.  The  young  man 
thought  for  a  moment  of  raising  her  in  his  arms  to  give  her  more  air,  but 
told  himself  that  he  should  not  have  strength  enough  to  support  her  long, 
and  that  if  he  were  to  stumble  with  his  burthen,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
them  both. 

"  We  are  near  the  gates  now,"  said  he  gently.    "  Only  be  brave  !  " 

"I  am  brave,"  murmured  she  faintly.  St.  Victor  saw  she  was  ready  to 
faint,  and  only  kept  herself  up  by  a  desperate  effort.  He  too  summoned 
all  his  energy  and  continued  to  advance,  or,  rather,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  on,  for  his  feet  scarcely  touched  the  ground. 

They  were  now  close  to  the  gates,  which  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  flames, 
were  made  invisible  by  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  crowd,  and  shrieks 
and  cries  of  distress  arose  from  the  stream  precipitated  onward  by  the  pres- 
sure from  behind.  Mingling  with  these  cries,  came  a  sound  of  clashing 
sabres  and  neighing  horses  ;  the  military  had  evidently  been  summoned  to 
restore  order,  but  how  were  a  few  horsemen  to  control  the  panic-stricken 
impulses  of  a  mob  of  several  thousands  ? 

The  Rue  St  Lazare,  upon  which  the  gardens  debouched,  was  very  narrow 
in  those  days,  so  that  the  crowd,  even  when  outside,  could  not  disperse 
promptly,  and  St.  Victor,  in  his  desperation,  looked  round  vainly  in  the 
hope  of  lighting  on  some  sympathetic  face  to  which  he  might  appeal  for 
assistance  in  protecting  a  woman  ;  appeals  were  however  fruitless,  he  him- 
self was  hopelessly  jammed  in,  and  thrown  forward  by  the  throng  behind, 
and  he  could  hear  the  young  girl  murmur,  "  I  am  dying — good-bye  !  " 

He  made  one  last  effort  to  secure  her  a  little  more  air  and  space,  by 
trampling  back  those  at  his  heels,  while  he  rested  his  hands  on  the  colossal 
back  of  the  inexorable  man  in  front  of  the  girl ;  he  felt  that  in  a  few 
minutes  she  would  be  slipping  down  and  be  crushed  to  death  beneath  his 
feet.  A  sudden  recollection  of  the  defenders  once  summoned  to  his  aid  on 
the  Breton  heaths  by  uttering  the  magic  cry  of  the  Chouans,  made  him  use 
it  now,  though  it  seemed  hardly  likely  to  have  much  effect  on  a  Parisian 
crowd. 

The  hoot  of  the  owl  was  however  instantly  answered  by  a  more  sonorous 
hoot.  "  Here  !  "  shouted  St.  Victor,  never  stopping  to  ask  from  whom  the 
sound  had  proceeded.  He  saw  two  hands  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
colossus  in  front,  and  an  enormous  red  head  appearing  which  he  recognized 
instantly  as  Malabry's.  "  Use  your  fist !  "  cried  St,  Victor,  and  down  it 
came  on  the  man's  skull,  clearing  the  way  in  front,  while  Malabry's  other 
arm  was  extended  to  seize  the  young  girl  by  her  scarf  and  bear  her  forward. 
St.  Victor  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  thus  supporting  her, 
stepped  over  the  prostrate  giant  and  clung  to  Malabry's  coat.    They  were 
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thus  towed  along  by  the  victorious  Chouan,  who,  using  his  head  as  a 
battering-ram,  forced  his  way  through  the  formidable  crowd  into  the  street, 
and  threading  a  passage  between  the  carriage  and  mounted  soldiery, 
reached  a  corner  where  it  was  possible  to  stop  and  take  breath.  There 
St.  Victor  discovered  his  charge  to  be  fainting  away,  and  had  only  time 
to  catch  her  and  prevent  her  falling  to  the  ground. 
"  Call  a  cab,  instantly,"  said  he  to  Malabry. 

"  What  !  Do  you  mean  to  take  that  pretty  little  thing  home  ?  "  grow  led 
the  Hercules. 

"  Not  to  her  own  home,  certainly,  for  I  don't  know  where  she  lives,  and 
she  is  not  in  a  state  to  tell  me." 

"Then  where  do  you  mean  to  take  her?  " 
"  To  my  home,  of  course  !  " 

"Are  you  mad?    Can  you  have  forgotten  Cadoudal's  orders,  forbidding 
any  of  us,  on  pain  of  death,  to  receive  any  one  at  our  own  house,  more  , 
especially  a  woman  ?  " 

"This  is  no  ordinary  woman.  Besides,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  her  s 
there,  and  Cadoudal  will  never  know  of  it. " 

"Well,  you  are  my  superior  officer,  and  must  interpret  orders  as  you  : 
please,  but,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  hand  than  disobey  the  < 
general. " 

"And  quite  right  too  !  I  will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  taking  this  child  \ 
to  my  rooms,  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

" Leave  her  here."  \ 

"  What !  Can  you  advise  me  to  desert  a  poor  young  thing,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  terror  !    Why  did  you  help  me  to  save  her,  if  you  would  leave  • 
her  now  to  perish  in  the  street  ?  " 

"It  was  not  she,  but  you  that  I  tried  to  save.  I  have  nothing  to  do  ] 
with  petticoats." 

"  Why,  you  risked  your  life  to  rescue  Louise  Maneheu  !  " 

"  Not  because  she  was  a  woman,  but  because  she  was  a  devoted  comrade,  \ 
without  whom  we  should  all  have  been  captured  at  Biville." 

"  Well,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  behaving  cruelly  to  this  girl,  and  I  am  < 
determined  not  to  desert  her. " 

' '  As  you  please.    I  am  going,  and  only  regret  that  I  ever  entered  that  • 
horrid  enclosure.    I  was  walking  out  because,  as  usual,  I  felt  stifled  in  the  ' 
city,  and  as  I  passed,  I  heard  the  fiddles  and  crackers,  and  was  tempted  in 
by  some  imp  of  mischief ;  if  you  had  not  met  me,  you  would  have  made 
your  own  way  out,  and  your  princess  would  have  been  trampled  to  death, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter." 

St.  Victor  made  no  reply  to  this  savage  speech,  but  struck  his  forehead, 
and  cried.    "  I  have  it !    I  will  take  her  to  Liardot's." 

"  Do  you  mean  Fleur-de-Rose  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jacques  Sourdat,  as  he  calls  himself  now,  it  is  all  the  same  thing. 
I  know  where  he  lives,  and  George's  orders  do  not  apply  to  his  quarters." 

"  Why  has  the  General  made  an  exception  in  his  case  ?  " 

"  For  political  reasons  which  I  am  bound  to  keep  secret." 

"Will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  are  speaking  the 
truth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  swear  it." 

"  Very  well  then.    There  is  a  cab  hailing  us  !    Carry  the  woman  to  it, 
and  I  will  go  with  you." 
It  was  indeed  high  time  to  remove  the  unconscious  form  of  the  young 
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girl,  for  the  crowd  emerging  from  Tivoli  was  beginning  to  cluster  round  the 
group  of  whom  the  first  fugitives,  in  their  alarm,  had  taken  little  notice. 
It  occasioned  little  surprise,  however,  to  see  another  victim  of  the  accident 
lifted  into  a  carriage.  St.  Victor  climbed  on  the  wheel,  and  whispered  in- 
to the  driver's  ear:  4 'Rue  des  Prouvaires,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  the  first  house  on  the  right.  A  gold  piece  if  you  take  us  there  in 
twenty  minutes."  He  did  not  care  to  shout  out  Liardot's  address,  nor 
would  it  have  been  advisable  in  such  a  crowd. 

"All  right,"  said  the  man,  with  a  knowing  look.  St.  Victor  jumped 
into  the  carriage,  followed  by  Malabry,  and  the  driver  earned  his  promised 
i  fare  by  reaching  their  destination  within  eighteen  minutes.  Throughout 
the  drive,  the  young  girl  lay  on  the  cushions,  while  the  lieutenant  knelt 
before  her,  vainly  trying  to  restore  her  to  consciousness  by  striking  the 
palms  of  her  hands.  Malabry  looked  on  in  silence,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  You  must  stay  outside  and  act  sentry  to  make  sure  we  have  not  been 
followed,"  said  St.  Victor,  "while  I  carry  this  child  upstairs."  Malabry 
made  no  objection,  and  having  dismissed  the  cab,  planted  himself  against 
a  wall  facing  Liardot's  house.  As  there  was  no  porter,  no  one  saw  St. 
Victor  enter  with  the  young  girl  in  his  arms  ;  he  ran  up  to  the  third  floor, 
and  rang  at  his  old  friend's  door.  What  was  his  surprise  when  it  opened, 
to  find  Louise  Maneheu  standing  before  him  ! 

Their  surprise  was,  indeed,  mutual,  but  there  was  no  time  for  explana- 
tions, and  the  lieutenant  stepped  in,  saying:  "Please  close  the  door  and 
help  me  to  restore  this  poor  child  to  life." 

Louise  closed  the  door,  shot  the  bolt,  and  said  simply  :  ' i  Come  into  my 
room. "  She  led  the  way  down  a  corridor  to  a  small  chamber,  furnished 
with  a  chest  of  drawers  and  a  bed,  where  the  Chouan  deposited  his  lovely 
burthen,  and  then  asked  whether  Liardot  were  at  home.  "  No,"  replied 
Louise,  "  but  he  will  be  back  soon,"  and  she  hastened  to  bring  water  and 
moisten  the  temples  of  the  poor  girl,  who  turned  and  uttered  a  few  inco- 
herent words,  though  she  had  not  yet  come  to  herself. 

Presently,  however,  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  she  murmured  in  a  faint 
voice  :  "  Where  am  I  ?  " 

"With  friends,  Mademoiselle,"  said  St.  Victor  gently. 

"Friends?  What  has  happened?  Oh,  I  remember  now — the  crowd — 
those  shrieks— I  was  suffocating— more  than  half  dead — aud  it  was  you 
that  saved  me." 

She  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  sank  back  again,  and  her  eyelids  closed. 
After  tossing  about  for  a  minute  or  two,  her  hands  sank  on  her  breast 
which  rose  and  fell  steadily  in  the  deep  slumber  which  at  the  age  of 
twenty  succeeds  any  great  mental  shock  or  physical  strain. 

Louise  laid  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  signed  to  St.  Victor  to  follow  her 
to  Liardot's  room  ;  this  adjoined  her  own,  and  might,  from  its  simplicity, 
have  been  taken  for  an  anchorite's  cell,  save  for  a  cavalry  sabre  and  two 
pistols,  hung  above  the  camp-bed,  and  carefully  polished.  Side  by  side 
with  these  reminiscences  of  Fleur-de-Rose's  campaigns  hung  a  black  ebony 
frame  containing  a  portrait  veiled  with  crape,  which  probably  recalled 
some  sad  episode  in  Liardot's  financial  career  under  the  Directory. 
Further  on  stood  a  table  laden  with  papers,  on  which  Sourdat  drew  up  his 
reports,  suggesting  the  sad  part  the  old  royalist  had  now  undertaken  to 
play  in  hopes  of  benefiting  the  cause  to  which  he  was  attached. 

St.  Victor's  eyes  roamed  round  this  ascetic  retreat  without  finding  any- 
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thing  to  explain  Louise's  presence  there.  The  descendant  of  the  Lc  Grave 
rends  read  a  question  on  his  countenance,  and  hastened  to  meet  it  half-way. 
"  You  wish  to  know  how  it  is  you  find  me  here  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,  but  first  let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  save  me." 

"I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  their  not  succeeding,"  returned  St. 
Victor,  ' 'and  am  delighted  to  find  that  some  one  else  has  been  more 
fortunate." 

"  It  was  all  his  doing,  M.  Liardot's." 

"  So  I  suppose,  but  how  did  he  manage  it  ?    Can  he  have  made  an 
attack  on  your  jailer  between  Gisors  and  Paris  ?  " 

' 'No,  after  that  incident  at  the  ford,  I  was  guarded  more  strictly. 
When  we  reached  Paris,  I  was  taken  before  a  man  who  put  many  questions 
to  me  which  I  declined  to  answer;  then  I  was  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  pavilion 
at  the  end  of  a  large  garden,  and  told  that  next  day,  if  I  still  persisted  in 
refusing  to  denounce  our  friends,  I  should  be  thrown  into  prison  and  I 
never  come  out  again.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  suffer  anything  rather  ' 
than  betray  our  secrets,  but  that  very  night  I  was  rescued." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  exclaimed  St.  Victor,  much  surprised. 

"  M.  Liardot  knew  of  my  arrival ;  one  of  our  friends  had  shown  him  the  ] 
pavilion  where  I  was  kept  prisoner.    In  the  dead  of  night,  my  generous  ! 
protector  scaled  the  garden  wall,  forced  open  the  window,  and  brought  me 
out  through  a  secret  door  of  which  he  had  secured  the  key  by  bribing  a  J 
jailer." 

'  'What?    Did  he  manage  all  that  without  coming  across  a  patrol  or  any  t 
of  Fouche°s  agents,  for  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  Fouche  who  questioned  you, 
and  it  was  at  his  place  that  you  were  temporarily  detained  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  M.  Liardot  has  never  told  me.  But  thanks  to  his 
courage  and  devotion,  I  was  spared  all  anxiety,  for  I  felt  sure  he  would 
have  died  in  my  defence  if  the  police  had  attacked  us."  This  was  said 
with  so  much  animation  that  St.  Victor  looked  at  Louise  more  closely. 

"  This  is  a  strange  affair,"  thought  he,  "I  can  scarcely  understand  why 
that  impassive  Liardot  should  compromise  himself  to  such  a  degree  for 
Maneheu's  wife."  And  he  resumed  aloud:  "So  he  brought  you  here 
then  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  have  not  been  discovered  by  the  police  who  must  be  in  quest 
of  you  ? " 

"No,  I  pass  for  M.  Liardot's  servant,  and  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  me." 
"  I  suppose  you  never  go  out?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  go  out  to  buy  what  is  required  for  the  house.  But  who 
could  recognize  me  in  this  dress  ?  " 

The  wife  of  the  opulent  Norman  farmer  had  indeed  disguised  herself  as  a 
poor  servant-maid.  Her  gold  cross  had  disappeared,  a  humble  linen  cap 
had  replaced  her  lace  head  dress,  and  she  had  not  hesitated  to  don  a 
common  cotton  gown,  and  cross  a  thin  kerchief  over  her  bosom.  Still  she 
looked  handsome,  even  in  this  humble  guise,  and  the  young  Chouan  thought 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  they  failed  to 
notice  her. 

"  The  police  have  good  eyes,"  returned  he,  "and  you  will  do  well  to  be 
prudent.    But  have  you  no  tidings  of  your  husband  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  young  woman,  colouring  slightly.  "M.  Liardot  has 
told  me  that  Pierre  left  Biville  with  General  Cadoudal  and  that  he  must  be 
in  Paris,  but  he  does  not  yet  know  where." 
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"  This  seems  still  more  strange,"  thought  St.  Victor. 

"And  now,"  resumed  Louise,  "allow  me  to  put  a  few  questions  in 
return.  What  happened  to  you  after  we  parted,  and — what  accident  has 
befallen  that  young  girl  ?  " 

She  had  ended  her  inquiry  with  some  hesitation,  and  St.  Victor  also 
hesitated  before  replying. 

"  I  met  her  by  chance  at  a  public  ball,"  said  he  with  some  emharrass- 
i  ment,  "  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  save  her  from  being  crushed 
to  death  in  the  crowd.  I  succeeded  in  rescuing  her  from  a  frightful 
i  throng,  but  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  tell  me  where  she  lived,  so  I  brought 
her  here." 

"  It  was  quite  right,  and  M.  Liardot  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  relying 
on  his  assistance  in  this  work  of  charity.    He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  stand  in  need  of  advice,  and  no  one  else  can 
give  it  me.    But  what  have  you  done  with  that  dog  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Jacobin  saved  my  life  in  that  stream,  and  I  shall  never  part  with  him. 
But  I  cannot  keep  the  poor  animal  shut  up  here  all  day  long,  so  he  goes 
out  every  evening  with  M.  Liardot." 

"Well,"  said  St.  Victor,  "  since  you  mention  that  adventure  at  the  ford, 
I  had  better  let  you  know,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  your  opinion  of 
Jacobin,  that  without  him — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  ring  at  the  bell.  "  That  is  M.  Liardot," 
said  the  farmer's  wife,  and  she  hastened  to  open.  She  drew  back  the  bolt 
and  unlocked  the  door,  which  yielded  instantly  to  the  pressure  of  Jacobin's 
paws.  The  dog  darted  at  once  to  his  mistress  and  began  to  fawn  upon  her, 
while  Liardot,  who  followed,  started  back  in  surprise  on  seeing  St.  Victor. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  find  me  here,  I  knowr,  but  you  might  wrelcome 
me  all  the  same,"  said  the  young  Chouan,  darting  towards  him.  Liardot's 
face  however  expressed  so  much  suspicion  that  St.  Victor  hastened  to  say  : 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,  dear  friend,  I  have  not  sold  myself  to  the  government, 
and  my  sudden  appearance  here  is  simply  owing  to  my  having  met  with  a 
most  romantic  adventure  ;  a  young  girl  has  been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death  by  your  humble  servant,  who  could  not  take  her  to  his  own  house 
because  of  the  General's  orders,  and  thought  that  they  did  not  apply  to 
yours." 

"  You  were  mistaken  in  your  supposition,"  said  Liardot  coldly, 

"'Indeed  !  Yet  you  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  alone,"  returned  St.  Victor, 
glancing  at  Louise. 

"  Is  this  young  girl  still  here  ?  "  asked  the  supposed  Sourdat,  taking  no 
notice  of  this  allusion. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  lying  on  my  bed  fast  asleep,"  interposed  Louise 
Manehen.  "The  poor  little  thing  w7as  half  dead  wTith  fright,  but  this 
sleep  will  soon  restore  her,  and  I  am  going  to  watch  by  her  side  till  she 
opens  her  eyes,"  added  she,  gliding  into  her  room,  which  opened  on  the 
corridor. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Liardot  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone, 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  and  leading  him  into  his  chamber,  he 
continued  :  "  Will  you  never  learn  wisdom  ?    What  is  this  last  folly  ?  " 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  replied  the  young  man  drily,  "that  I 
thought  you  would  allow  me  to  take  refuge  here  with  a  child  who  was  half 
dead  ;  if  you  refuse  to  receive  us,  I  will  awake  her  and  remove  her  at 
once." 

"  You  know  that  my  house  is  always  open  to  you,  but  you  are  probably 
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unaware  that  your  entrance  has  been  observed  and  that  the  house  is  being 
watched.  I  have  just  seen  some  suspicious-looking  characters  in  the 
street. " 

"  01),  you  must  have  taken  Malabry  for  a  spy.  I  left  him  there  to  act 
sentry.3' 

"  He  is  fidelity  itself,  but  not  very  prudent,  and  if  he  were  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  assault  the  man  whom  I  saw  not  far  from  here,  we  should 
all  be  seriously  compromised," 

"  Malabry  is  wiser  than  you  give  him  credit  for,  and  will  not  strike  the 
first  blow.  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  dear  Liardot,  that  your  house  abounds 
in  mysteries  ;  on  my  first  visit  I  find  a  woman  installed  here  whom  I  have 
twice  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rescue ;  I  am  glad,  though  rather  sur- 
prised, to  find  you  have  been  more  lucky." 

Liardot  was  piqued  by  the  ironical  tone  of  this  speech,  and  returned 
gravely  :  "  Spare  me  any  childish  inuendoes.  I  am  not  bound  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  Louise  Maneheu's  presence  here,  but  I  choose  to  give  itij 
After  parting  from  you  at  Biville,  I  took  refuge  from  the  storm  at  the  farm 
of  Bois-Guillaume,  where  I  again  fell  in  with  the  gendarme  officer,  who 
told  me  of  the  arrest  that  had  been  made,  and  of  his  intention  of  taking  thd 
woman  on  to  Paris.  I  proceeded  thither  at  once,  and  acquainted  Fouchft 
with  what  had  happened,  at  least,  with  as  much  as  I  chose  he  should  know* 
Within  four  days  the  prisoner  was  in  Paris,  and  Fouch^  cross-questioned 
her,  but,  being  unable  to  elicit  anything  from  the  brave  woman,  sent  for 
me  to  see  what  I  could  do.  I  then  suggested  a  plan  which  took  his  fancy. 
Louise  Maneheu  was  to  be  allowed  apparently  to  escape  from  the  pavilion 
where  she  was  detained,  I  decoying  her  away  to  my  house  by  professing  to 
be  a  friend  whom  the  Chouans  had  sent  to  rescue  her  :  there  I  was  gradually 
to  win  from  her,  by  skill  and  kindness,  the  secrets  she  now  refused  to  betray. 
This  was  carried  out,  and  she  has  been  living  here  for  the  last  week." 

"  That  was  a  capital  idea,  but  have  you  informed  her  of  the  pretext 
by  which  you  succeeded  in  releasing  her  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  quite  enough  for  George  and  one  or  two  friends 
of  my  own  to  know  the  secret  of  my  connection  with  Fouche. " 

"  In  that  case,  you  are  placing  both  her  and  yourself  in  a  false  position, 
and  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  have  sent  Louise  back  at  once  to  her 
husband,  who  must  be  in  Paris." 

' i  I  have  no  doubt  he  is,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  Cadoudal,  I  cannot 
tell  where.  But  you  forget  the  double  part  I  have  to  play  :  were  I  to 
take  or  send  Louise  to  her  husband,  one  of  Fouche's  spies  would  be  at  our 
heels,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  police  would  have  the  clue  to  our  con- 
spiracy. As  I  have  told  you,  I  recognised  some  one  watching  the  house 
when  I  came  in  just  now." 

"  Whew  !  I  am  sorry  already  to  have  come,  but  I  must  say,  Beware  ! 
Louise  is  young  and  handsome,  and  though  you  may  be  fifty,  you  have  still 
a  heart — " 

Liardot,  who  had  turned  white  with  emotion,  interrupted  his  young 
friend  by  seizing  his  arm  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  he  raised 
the  crape  which  veiled  the  portrait  on  the  wall :  "  That  is  the  picture  of 
the  woman  I  loved,"  said  he  in  a  hollow  voice,  "and  my  heart  will  never 
again  be  free,  for  I  love  her  still."  And  he  drooped  his  head  to  hide  two 
large  tears  that  were  coursing  down  his  sunburnt  cheeks. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  friend,"  murmured  St.  Victor,  "for  having  in- 
voluntarily awakened  such  sad  memories.     I  have  no  right  to  give 
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you  advice,  but  allow  me  just  to  ask  how  this  strange  situation  is  to 
end  ? " 

4 'Pierre  Maneheu's  wife  must  remain  here  till  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  sending  her  away  disguised,  not  merely  from  Paris,  but  out  of  France. 
I  shall  then  have  to  persuade  Fouche  that  she  has  eluded  my  vigilance  and 
escaped.  At  present,  however,  I  am  too  well  watched,  and  I  have  one 
enemy  who  seems  jealous  of  the  favour  I  am  in  with  his  master,  and  lies  in 
wait  for  an  opportunity  of  denouncing  me.  Even  that  dog  you  see  there 
causes  me  untold  anxieties. " 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor. 

4 'Because  Fouche  has  only  left  him  with  us  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
assist  us  in  discovering  Louise's  accomplices.  I  have  orders  to  take  the 
dog  out  to  places  of  public  resort,  and  if  he  appears  to  recognise  any  one, 
note  the  man  and  follow  him.  This  suggestion,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
emanated  from  Major  Robert." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,  for  he  has  derived  much  assistance  already  from 
this  over-intelligent  animal.  But  for  it,  we  should  twice  have  been  able 
to  deliver  Maneheu's  wife." 

"  I  have  heard  the  whole  story,  and  should  be  sorry  if  your  imprudence 
were  to  reach  Cadoudal's  ears.  But  now  how  do  you  mean  to  get  out  of 
this  scrape  of  bringing  a  stranger  to  a  house  where,  as  you  must  see,  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  ?  Are  you  going  to  take  her  back  to  her  own 
home  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  and  if  we  ever  meet  again,  it  will  be  there." 

"  Very  well.    But  what  is  her  social  status  ?    Do  you  know  her  name?  " 

"No  indeed,  for  we  have  not  exchanged  a  dozen  words,  but  I  imagine 
she  belongs  to  the  bourgeoisie,  for  the  stout  party  who  chaperoned  her  did 
not  look  quite  like  a  duchess,  though  Tamerlane  was  captivated  by  her, 
and  she  was  dressed  up  to  the  eyes.  I  caught  sight  of  a  bald-headed  man 
who  was  probably  the  husband." 

"  These  worthy  people  are,  no  doubt,  anxious  about  their  child  or  ward, 
and  will  make  an  effort  to  find  her.  As  soon  as  the  girl  comes  to  herself, 
you  must  discover  where  she  lives,  and  take  her  home  at  once." 

"  What,  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-night,  when  no  one  can  notice  you,  whereas — " 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Louise  Maneheu  said  :  "She  has  just  awaked 
and  asks  to  see  you." 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  arrange  everything  as  I  suggest,"  said 
Liardot.   "  Take  her  away  at  once  ;  I  am  only  sorry  she  lias  seen  Louise." 

"I  will  take  her  this  very  moment,  if  she  can  walk,"  exclaimed  St. 
Victor. 

"  She  has  recovered  her  strength  by  this  short  rest,"  said  Maneheu's 
wife. 

"  Then  I  am  ready  to  take  her  home." 

"  I  thank  you,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  prudence,"  rejoined  Liardot. 
"Let  this  young  girl  believe  that  this  is  your  house  and  Louise  your 
servant ;  but  do  not  tell  her  where  she  has  been.  When  you  get  into  the 
street,  notice  whether  you  see  any  people  of  suspicious  appearance  about. 
Send  Malabry  home  to  bed,  and  do  not  stop  talking  with  him.  There  is  a 
cab-stand  close  by,  and  within  an  hour  you  may  be  safe  out  of  a  ticklish 
adventure,  and — I  may  add,  will  have  done  a  good  deed." 

"  I  will  follow  your  instructions  in  every  point.  Only  tell  me  where  and 
when  we  may  meet  again." 
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c<  Here,  and  to-morrow  if  you  choose,"  replied  Liardot.  "lam  to  see 
George  that  evening,  and  may  have  orders  to  transmit  to  you  ;  I  shall  not 
be  in  till  eleven,  but  shall  expect  you  any  hour  of  the  night,  for  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  the  end  of  your  adventure." 

"  Good-bye  till  to-morrow  then,"  said  St.  Victor,  "  you  may  depend  upon 
my  prudence."  And  pressing  Liardot's  hand,  he  took  Louise's  and  kissed 
it  respectfully  before  she  could  withdraw  it,  and  then  departed  on  tiptoe  to 
knock  gently  at  his  protegee's  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  tremulous  voice.  He  entered  and  found  the  young 
girl  on  her  feet.  The  light  of  a  lamp  fell  upon  her  face,  and  he  felt 
actually  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  had  but  a  faint  glimpse 
under  the  glow  of  the  fireworks.  She  had  done  her  best  to  repair  the 
effects  of  the  damage  sustained  by  her  dress  in  that  terrible  crowd,  but 
when  she  saw  her  deliverer  appear,  she  blushed  and  an  instinct  of  modesty 
led  her  to  draw  the  tattered  remains  of  her  scarf  over  her  bosom. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mademoiselle,"  said  St.  Victor  with  perfect  ease,  "  for  in- 
truding upon  you  before  you  can  have  thoroughly  recovered  from  your 
terrible  fatigue.  I  should  not  have  presented  myself  but  that  I  was  told 
you  wished  to  see  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  fairly  unembarrassed  manner,  "I 
wish  to  thank  you,  I  know  that  I  owe  my  life  to  your  courageous 
devotion — " 

"Oh,  pray,"  broke  in  the  lieutenant,  "  do  not  remind  me  of  that  odious 
throng  which  for  a  moment  made  me  tremble  on  your  account,  and  do  not 
speak  of  gratitude  when  I  am  already  repaid  by  being  able  to  give  free 
expression  to  my  feelings  towards  you  !  " 

A  gesture  on  her  part  cut  short  a  declaration  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  better  expressed.  The  sincere  emotion  under 
which  St.  Victor  was  labouring,  paralyzed  his  powers  of  seduction. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  prove  that  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your 
conduct,"  said  the  lovely  girl,  regaining  her  composure  as  he  lost  his,  "  but 
at  this  moment  I  have  another  favour  to  ask  of  you. " 

"  Speak,  and  whatever  you  wish—" 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  let  me  go.  The  friends  who  went  with  me  to 
Tivoli  must  be  in  anxiety  about  me  if  they  have  escaped,  just  as  I  am 
about  them."  While  expressing  this  very  natural  desire,  the  young  girl 
looked  hard  at  St.  Victor,  trying  to  read  his  intentions  on  his  face. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  gently,  "I  was  myself  about  to  propose  that  you 
should  leave  this  house,  but  you  will  understand  that  I  cannot  leave  you 
alone  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  so  I  must  beg  you  to 
allow  me  to  accompany  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  must  not  presume  any  further  on  your  kindness." 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  St.  Victor,  gaily,  "  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  have 
the  power  to  refuse  me.  I  hold  to  my  rights  as  your  deliverer ;  my  task  will 
not  be  fulfilled  till  I  restore  you  to  the  persons  for  whose  safety  you  are  so 
anxious." 

"But  I  am  living  just  now,  sir,  at  a  house  in  the  country — a  long  way 
off,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  evidently  touched  by  his  almost  paternal 
tone. 

"  What,  are  you  living  outside  Paris  and  fancy  you  can  return  without  a 
protector  !    You  can  scarcely  suppose  I  shall  allow  that  !  " 

"  I  know  you  are  generosity  itself,  and  I  trust  you  implicitly,  but  yet — ' 
"  No  buts,  I  entreat  you.    We  shall  find  a  good  fellow  in  the  street  who 
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gave  us  a  helping  hand  in  the  worst  of  the  crush,  and  he  will  fetch  us  a 
cab." 

"I  remember.  He  freed  me  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  and 
.  helped  you  to  hold  me  up." 

"  Just  so.  His  appearance  is  not  attractive,  but  he  is  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  and  faithful  as  a  dog,  and  will  escort  us  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if 
I  give  him  orders." 

"I  am  ready  to  follow  you,"  said  the  young  girl  resolutely,  decided,  no 
doubt,  by  learning  that  she  should  not  have  to  travel  perfectly  alone  with 
a  stranger.  St.  Victor  offered  her  his  hand,  into  which  she  laid  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  he  led  her  to  the  outer  door,  without  any  further  ques- 
tions being  asked,  much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  know  where  she  was, 
and  above  all,  who  was  the  handsome  woman  who  had  nursed  her  so 
tenderly. 

The  foot  of  the  staircase  was  soon  reached,  and  when  the  lieutenant's 
head  was  thrust  into  the  street  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  Malabry  started 
instantly  from  his  lurking  place,  and  crossed  the  street. 

"  Here  you  come  at  last,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  keep 
ms  there  all  night.  It  was  not  very  amusing,  and  if  I  had  not  kept  up  my 
spirits  by  thrashing  a  man  who  came  peering  at  me — " 

"  Do  not  talk  so  loud,"  said  St.  Victor,  cutting  him  short,  "  Excuse  me 
one  moment,  Mademoiselle,"  added  he,  turning  towards  the  young  girl  who 
stood  behind  him,  so  that  she  had  not  been  noticed  by  Malabry,  "  I  have 
some  orders  to  give  this  good  fellow."  And  darting  into  the  street,  he 
seized  the  old  Chouan  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  a  little  way  off. 

"  When  will  you  cease  to  growl  like  an  angry  mastiff?"  said  he.  "Help 
me  to  find  a  carriage  to  take  this  young  girl  home." 

4 'What  !  Is  she  still  there,  and  do  you  mean  to  drag  her  about  with 
you  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  leave  her  with  Fleur-de-Rose,  for  he  is  not  alone." 

"  I  know  that,  for  I  have  just  seen  him  enter  his  house  with  a  dog  I  re- 
cognised easily  as  that  belonging  to  Maneheu's  wife.  He  sniffed  at  me  in 
my  corner,  and  would  have  flown  at  my  throat  if  Fleur-de-Rose  had  not 
whistled  him  in.  It  was  he  that  led  the  man  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to 
come  prying  about  the  portico  where  I  was  waiting." 

"  And  you  thrashed  this  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  only  gave  him  half-a-dozen  blows  of  my  fist  and  two  or  three 
kicks.    He  made  off  soon  enough,  I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  for  some  police-office  !  You  have  been  thrashing  one  of  Fouche's 
agents.  Fleur-de-Rose  recognised  him  as  he  passed.  Which  way  did  he 
go ! " 

"  He  ran  towards  the  river." 

"  Then  we  will  go  towards  St.  Eustache.  You  must  walk  first  and  stop 
the  first  cab  you  see." 

"  Does  your  princess  live  far  off?  " 
"  Yes,  in  the  country." 

"  Then  it  is  useless  trying.  It  is  close  on  midnight,  and  a  cab  will  never 
cross  the  barrier  at  such  an  hour." 

"  We  must  try.    A  gold  piece  works  wonders." 

Malabry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
massive  building  seen  at  the  end  of  the  street.  St.  Victor  returned  to  the 
spot  where  the  young  girl  was  awaiting  him  with  some  anxiety.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "I  have  given  instructions  to  that  fellow;  he 
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will  try  to  get  us  a  carriage.    May  I  venture  to  ask  where  it  is  to  take 
you  ? " 

The  question  seemed  rather  to  embarrass  the  lady.  "  Never  mind  the 
distance,"  resumed  St.  Victor,  "  I  shall  not  complain  of  it,  and  will  induce 
the  cabman  to  take  us.  Come  with  me,  Mademoiselle,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  leaning  on  me,  this  pavement  is  so  uneven."  The  young  girl  walked  on 
by  his  side,  but  without  availing  herself  of  the  assistance  he  proffered.  She 
was  evidently  only  partly  reassured  by  her  protector's  honest  manner  and 
respectful  demeanour,  and  if  she  accepted  a  masculine  escort,  it  was  clearly 
because  she  could  scarcely  help  herself. 

Malabry  had  stationed  himself  at  the  end  of  the  street,  where  he  was 
looking  right  and  left,  and  keeping  his  ear  alert  for  the  rumbling  of  wheels. 
Just  as  the  young  couple  joined  him,  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  the  vehicle  soon  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Montmartre.  It  was  a 
large  public  conveyance,  of  a  kind  long  since  extinct,  which  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  our  omnibus. 

"Hi,  driver,"  shouted  Malabry,  planting  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  to  bar  the  passage,  "  would  you  like  a  fare  to  finish  your  day  ?  " 

The  horse  was  longing  to  take  breath,  so  it  stopped  short.    "  My  day  is  : 
finished,"  said  the  man,  "  and  I  would  not  take  you  a  step  out  of  my  way,  | 
not  for  twelve  francs,  for  Tricoteuse  has  several  miles  yet  to  go  to  her 
stable." 

"  And  supposing  I  offered  you  double  that  sum?"  said  St.  Victor,  ad-  j 
vancing  in  his  turn. 

"  I  might  accept  the  offer,  though  it  would  be  madness,  for  it  would  kill 
Tricoteuse,  and  she  is  worth  twenty  times  the  money."    The  young  Chouan  . 
was  just  opening  his  lips  to  make  the  offer,  when  the  man  added  :  "  But  if 
you  wanted  to  go  our  way,  I  would  take  you  all  the  same." 

"  Which  is  your  way?  " 

"I  put  up  on  the  Marly  Road,  between  Bougival  and  Louveciennes."  j 
St.  Victor  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  district,  and  was  about  to  ■ 

turn  and  consult  his  protegee,  when  she  whispered  : 

"  That  is  the  very  road  which  passes  the  house,  between  Rueil  and  \ 

Bougival." 

"  The  very  thing  !  "  cried  he.  "  A  gold  piece  for  you,  driver,  if  you  take  f 
us  to  Rueil  without  stopping  on  the  way." 

"  To  Rueil?  Oh,  that  is  another  thing.  Tricoteuse  will  have  her  load, 
since  you  are  three,  but  she  can  always  find  her  way  home  to  her  stable. 
So  get  up. " 

The  offer  could  scarcely  have  been  tempting  to  a  young  girl  accustomed 
to  a  different  style  of  conveyance,  but  she  made  no  hesitation,  and  St. 
Victor  helped  her  up  and  seated  himself  by  her  side  on  the  back  seat,  while 
Malabry  installed  himself  on  the  box.  The  poor  mare  started  off  at  a  slow 
measured  trot,  and  the  conveyance  began  to  creak  and  sway  from  side  to 
side,  rolling  like  a  vessel. 

"I  feel  much  ashamed,"  said  St.  Victor,  "not  to  be  able  to  convey  you  in 
some  easier  fashion,  but  as  you  were  so  anxious  to  proceed  at  once — " 

"Oh,  I  am  delighted,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "I  believe  I 
could  have  walked  all  the  way  rather  than  prolong  the  anxiety  of  my 
companions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  you  in  reassuring  them  as  to  your  safety, 
though  it  is  an  act  of  self-denial  on  my  part  to  cut  short  all  my  hopes, 
perhaps,  however,  you  will  allow  me  to  see  you  again  ?  " 

.1 
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"  Madame  Desrosiers  will  be  delighted  to  receive  yon,  if  only  to  thank 
you  for  saving  my  life." 

'    "  Madame  Desrosiers  ?    Is  that  the  lady  in  the  yellow  dress  whom  we 
lost  in  the  crowd  at  Tivoli  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Is  she  an  aunt  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  some  embarrassment,  "  only  a  friend." 
"And  do  you  live  with  her?  "  asked  St.  Victor,  somewhat  surprised. 
"  We  live  in  the  same  house." 

'  'Excuse  my  curiosity,  but  there  is  such  a  disparity  in  your  age.  I  could 
only  take  the  good  lady  for  your  aunt,  there  was  not  sufficient  likeness  to 
suppose  her  your  mother — " 

"  I  am  an  orphan,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl  gravely,  "  and  have  no  near 
relation  except  a  brother,  who,  as  we  cannot  be  always  together,  has 
entrusted  me  to  the  care  of  our  good  friends,  M.  and  Madame  Desrosiers." 

"  I  thought  I  saw  M.  Desrosiers  also  at  the  fete." 

1  ' He  was  there,  and  that  reassures  me  slightly  as  to  the  fate  of  my 
friend." 

"  Then  I  may  hope  he  will  have  no  objection  to  my  calling  to  enquire 
after  his  wife  and  yourself,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  He  will  certainly  be  glad  to  know  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due." 

A  question  lay  concealed  in  this  evasive  answer,  and  St.  Victor  felt  it  was 
time  to  lay  aside  his  incognito  ;  not  that  he  meant  to  betray  his  real  name, 
but  he  had  one  ready  by  which  he  had  already  introduced  himself  to  the 
gendarme  officer.  "Mademoiselle,"  said  he  with  superb  self-possession, 
"you  remind  me  that  I  ought  to  have  introduced  myself  before  requesting 
the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  see  you  again.  My  name  is  Charles  Valreas, 
I  am  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  I  have  independent  means,  and  am  my  own 
master,  for  I  have  not  a  single  relation  living." 

The  young  lady  acknowledged  this  declaration,  which  was  mostly  fiction, 
by  simply  inclining  her  head,  but  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  they  were  passing, 
St.  Victor  thought  her  face  expressed  satisfaction.  He  had  hopes  that  his 
confidence  might  be  reciprocated,  but  she  remained  silent,  and  he  refrained 
from  questions,  feeling  confident  that  his  delicacy  would  be  appreciated 
sooner  or  later. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  vehicle  went  lumbering  on  its  way,  and  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  avenue  of  Neuilly.  The  driver,  animated  by  the  hope  of 
his  golden  guerdon,  was  joyously  whistling  and  encouraging  his  mare. 
"Are  we  still  some  way  off?"  asked  Malabry,  who  had  not  opened  his 
mouth  since  he  took  his  seat  on  the  box. 

"  About  six  miles  of  paved  road,"  returned  the  driver.  "  Tricoteuse  will 
do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  under.  She  is  a  capital  animal,  and  was 
hardly  more  than  seven  when  I  bought  her  in  the  year  II.  from  an  aristocrat 
who  wanted  to  emigrate,  and  was  guillotined  by  the  Committee  two  months 
after.  What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  I  am  an  old  Sans-Culotte,  and  why 
should  I  be  afraid  to  say  so,  since  we  live  now  under  the  one  undivided 
republic?    Gee  up,  Tricoteuse  !  " 

St.  Victor  gave  Malabry  a  tap  on  the  back  to  warn  him  not  to  continue 
the  conversation  ;  he  felt  some  misgivings  about  this  Sans-Culotte  driver, 
and  fancied  they  were  shared  by  the  young  girl,  whose  arm  quivered  as  it 
touched  his.  The  journey,  however,  was  accomplished  without  any  inci- 
dent; the  entry  of  the  yellow  coach  into  the  quiet  village  of  Rueil  disturbed 
no  one  but  a  few  watch-dogs.    The  time  to  speak  seemed  to  St,  Victor  to 
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have  come  at  length.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  he  to  the  young  girl 
in  a  low  tone,  "  we  must  be  near  the  country-house  you  mentioned." 

She  answered  in  an  equally  low  tone,  saying,  as  she  pointed  to  the  loft 
side  of  the  road  :  "  Here  it  is,  sir." 

"  What  !    That  high  wall—" 

"Is  the  park  wall." 

"  And  the  large  gate  I  see  yonder — " 

"  Is  the  main  entrance,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  alight  there,"  said  the 
young  girl  with  some  embarrassment. 
"  Your  wishes  are  orders." 

"  At  this  time  of  night,  and  in  this  conveyance,  I  should  be  afraid — " 
"  Of  the  remarks  that  might  be  passed  by  the  lodge-keeper.    I  can  quite 

understand  that.    Will  you  tell  me  where  you  wish  to  be  set  down  ?  " 
"  Further  on,  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  there  is  a  little  door  to  which  I  have 

a  key." 

"  Very  well.    Point  it  out  as  we  pass,  and  I  will  stop  the  driver  about  a 
hundred  feet  beyond.    He  had  better  not  know  where  you  reside." 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

The  springs  of  the  vehicle  were  creaking  so  loudly  on  this  badly  kept 
road  that  not  a  word  of  this  brief  conversation  was  overheard  by  the  driver. 
St.  Victor  gazed  on  the  interminable  wall,  handsome  gateway,  and  majestic 
trees  of  this  park,  and  felt  surprised  to  find  that  Madame  Desrosiers  and 
her  young  friend  belonged  to  such  a  grand  place.  Still  he  could  not  guess 
to  what  rung  of  the  social  ladder  they  belonged,  for  this  princely  park  did 
not  seem  altogether  to  harmonise  with  the  yellow  gown  of  the  stout  dame 
who  had  attracted  Tamerlane's  admiration.  He  was  certainly  but  ill- 
acquainted  with  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  the  aspect  of  this  magnificent 
mansion  had  no  associations  for  him ;  the  driver,  however,  pointed  his  whip 
at  it,  and  said  suddenly  :  "That  place  ought  to  be  burnt  down  !  " 

"You  seem  to  dislike  the  citizen  who  occupies  it,"  rejoined  Malabry. 

"  Ah,  don't  I  rather  ?  A  rascally  aristocrat  who  has  only  served  the  Re- 
public in  order  to  twist  its  neck  !  Sometimes,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  drive 
by  and  see  him  over  the  wall,  with  that  pasty  face  of  his,  pacing  up  and 
down  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  I  could  send  a  bullet  through  him  !  " 

The  young  girl  started,  and  St.  Victor,  noticing  this,  said  to  himself : 
"  She  seems  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  It  can- 
not be  Desrosiers  that  excites  this  fellow's  wrath  !  Who  in  the  world  can 
it  be  ? " 

* '  What  is  the  name  of  this  brave  aristocrat  ?  "  asked  Malabry,  feeling 
attracted  towards  the  man  who  wished  to  wring  the  neck  of  the  Republic. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  Bonaparte  to  be  sure  !  The  First  Consul,  as 
he  has  the  impudence  to  call  himself." 

"Indeed  !    Is  that  where  he  lives ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  all  the  year  round.  He  has  pleasant  times  of  it,  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  summer  here  or  at  St.  Cloud.  Just  as 
things  were  in  the  days  of  that  tyrant  Capet,  and  to  think  that  the  poor 
nation  has  to  pay  for  it  all  ! " 

"  The  fact  is,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  change  rulers,"  said  St.  Victor, 
who  felt  much  interested  by  this  dialogue.  "  So  then  this  handsome  place 
is  Malmaison,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Where  can  you  come  from  not  to  know  that?  And  yet  you  say  you 
live  near  here !  " 

"  Drive  on,  and  don't  pester  me  with  questions  if  you  mean  to  earn  that 
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gold  piece,"  said  the  lieutenant  in  a  tone  which  would  brook  no  reply. 

i  The  driver  began  to  expend  his  vexation  on  poor  Tricoteuse,  and  St.  Victor 
to  muse  on  the  apparent  complications  of  this  adventure,  when  the  young 

'  girl  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  This  is  the  little  door." 

Her  protector  made  a  sign  to  show  he  had  not  forgotten  their  arrange- 
ment, and  five  minutes  after  he  shouted  to  the  driver  :  "  Stop,  we  will  get 
out  here." 

"What!  here,  on  the  highway,  where  there  is  not  a  house  within  a 
l  mile  ? " 

"  Pull  up,  and  mind  your  own  business." 

This  time  the  man  obeyed,  and  even  jumped  down  from  his  seat,  probably 
because  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  money.  Malabry  had  alighted  just  as 
promptly,  and  St.  Victor,  who  followed,  offered  his  hand  to  the  fair  stranger. 

"Take  your  louis,"  said  he  to  the  driver,  "  and  now  return  to  your  seat 
and  drive  on." 

The  man  pocketed  the  money  and  drove  on,  whistling  a  revolutionary  air. 
But  when  he  had  gone  fifty  paces,  he  stood  up  and  shouted  from  behind  the 
hood  of  his  lumbering  conveyance  :  "Get  along  with  you  for  a  pack  of 
aristocrats  !  Enter  the  precincts  of  the  usurper  !  All  Bougival  shall  know 
by  to-morrow  how  the  friends  of  Bonaparte's  wife  run  about  the  roads  by 
night  with  young  dandies  !  " 

"  Let  me  ca,tch  him  and  duck  him  in  the  stream,"  said  Malabry.  "  The 
water  is  so  handy  there — " 

"  I  entreat  you,  sir,"  murmured  the  young  girl. 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  "the  fellow  is  not  worth 
chastising.  Come,  Mademoiselle,  and  you,"  said  he,  addressing  Malabry, 
"  remain  here,  and  fall  on  the  man  if  he  should  venture  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  act  the  spy  !  " 

Both  the  iady  and  her  protector  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come, 
which  would  settle  whether  their  transient  connection  were  to  have  any 
further  results  ;  neither  felt  a  wish  to  terminate  it,  though  St.  Victor  was 
naturally  the  first  to  give  expression  to  a  desire  shared  by  his  companion. 
"Mademoiselle,"  asked  he,  respectfully,  "  now  that  you  know  me  a  little 
better,  may  I  hope  for  permission  to  see  you  again  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  she,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  I  can  scarcely  refuse  it,  and  I 
owe  you  too  much  not  to  tell  you  the  truth.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  an 
orphan,  and  have  no  home  where  I  can  receive  you  but  the  house  of 
Madame  Desrosiers,  who  is  lady-in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul." 

"Lady-in-waiting  !  "  repeated  St.  Victor,  quite  taken  aback. 

"  Yes,  and  I  myself  occupy  the  position  of  reader  to  Madame  Jose- 
phine Bonaparte." 

"Has  Madame  Bonaparte  a  reader?"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  still 
more  stupefied. 

"  If  you  choose  to  come  to  Malmaison,  Madame  Desrosiers  will  be  much 
gratified  by  a  call,  and  I — shall  be  very  glad." 

They  had  now  reached  the  little  door,  and  the  young  lady,  taking  a  key 
from  her  pocket,  opened  it,  and  had  stepped  inside  before  the  lieutenant 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise.  "Good-bye  for  the  present,  sir,"  said 
she,  as  she  closed  the  door.  St.  Victor  darted  forward,  but  fell  against  the 
wood-work,  while  at  the  same  time  his  hands  chanced  on  the  key  which  the 
fugitive  had  forgotten  to  remove  from  the  lock.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
profit  by  this  possibly  intentional  oversight,  and  to  follow,  yet  he  felt  it 
would  be  abominable  to  abuse  her  confidence,  and  nothing  would  have 
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induced  him  at  that  moment  to  act  against  his  scruples.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  tempting  in  the  idea  of  setting  foot  within  the  demesne  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  he  felt  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  idea  of  his  fair 
charmer  being  reader  to  Madame  Bonaparte. 

While  pondering  the  method  by  which  he  might  reconcile  passion  and 
politics,  he  removed  the  key  from  the  lock  to  his  pocket.  At  the  same 
moment,  Malabry,  who  thought  his  task  completed  when  the  vehicle  turned 
the  corner,  came  up  and  joined  his  officer. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  significant  gesture. 

"  Well,  she  has  returned  home  through  this  door,"  replied  St.  Victor. 

"  And  you  have  not  followed  her  ?    I  congratulate  you  on  your  wisdom." 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  venture  by  myself  into  the  park  of  Malmaison  ? " 

"  Oh,  then  that  Sans-Culotte  was  speaking  the  truth,  was  he  ?  Does  the 
lady  we  have  been  attending  for  the  last  four  or  five  hours  form  part  of  the 
General's  court,  for  it  seems  this  Republican  General  has  a  court  ? " 

' '  Certainly,  and  I  count  on  your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  see  her  again. 
I  have  no  intention  of  seeking  the  society  of  the  First  Consul,  but  since  I 
have  here  the  key  of  this  secret  entrance,  I  mean  to  use  it." 

"  You  will  be  arrested.  The  grounds  must  be  full  of  gendarmes  and 
private  police,  who  will  lay  hands  on  you  before  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
your  lady." 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  Bonaparte  is  not  so  closely  guarded  as  you  fancy, 
for  he  never  suspects  that  George  is  in  Paris,  nor  do  I  mean  to  walk  about 
the  lawn.  There  is  a  great  wood  above,  where  I  imagine  the  ladies  of  the 
mansion  often  take  an  airing  in  the  evening,  and  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
hide  myself  there.    Besides,  you  will  help  me." 

1 'Never,  merely  to  court  a  girl.  If  I  knew  that  I  was  likely  to  come 
across  Bonaparte  at  the  turn  of  some  path  and  might  strangle  him, 
as  Cadoudal  ought  to  have  done  at  the  Tuileries,  the  case  might  be. 
different." 

44  Ah,  you  suggest  an  idea  !  I  would  rather  make  an  open  attack  upon 
Bonaparte,  but  one  never  knows  how  things  will  turn  out,  so  it  might  be  as 
well  for  you  to  know  the  inside  of  this  place. " 

"  I  have  not  the  General's  orders,  and  will  promise  nothing." 

"Very  well,  but  I  know  you  will  come  with  me  to-morrow,  for  you  will 
never  desert  the  friend  who  twice  delivered  you  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  I  wTill  come,"  growled  Malabry,  who  always 
yielded  in  the  end  to  the  wishes  of  his  young  comrade. 

"  Then  let  us  be  off  now.  That  rascally  driver  must  not  find  us  here,  if 
he  comes  prowling  about  with  a  few  neighbours  of  the  same  kidney." 

The  night  was  advancing,  and  though  Malabry  walked  along  the  deserted 
highway  at  a  good  pace,  St.  Victor's  dainty  boots  were  soon  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  sharp  stones,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  follow,  till,  at  last,  he  was 
forced  to  sit  down  by  the  roadside. 

"  We  cannot  be  far  from  the  Seine,"  said  Malabry,  "  and  if  we  take  that 
path,  I  fancy  it  will  soon  bring  us  to  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  where  we  may 
by  chance  find  a  cab."  Following  the  turn  he  had  suggested,  the  pair  soon 
came  to  a  hill  which  they  descended  through  vineyards,  and  at  a  bend, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  solitary  house.  It  was  closed,  but  a  signboard 
swung  above  the  door,  and  a  feeble  ray  of  light  gleamed  through  one  of  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor. 

"  Well,"  cried  St.  Victor,  "since  fate  has  led  us  to  an  inn,  I  would  just 
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as  soon  sleep  and  eat  here,  and  enter  Paris  in  full  daylight,  as  pass  the 
barriers  at  daybreak  in  evening  dress." 

44  Don't  you  fancy  the  innkeeper  will  stare  just  as  much  to  see  you  in  it 
now? " 

"  Oh,  I  can  throw  gold  dust  in  his  eyes." 

1  'Do  as  you  please,  but  remember,  if  any  harm  comes  of  it,  it  is  not  my 
fault."  So  saying,  Malabry  began  to  pummel  the  door  with  his  fist.  No 
response  came  at  first,  but  the  lighted  window  opened  gently,  and  St. 
Victor,  who  happened  to  raise  his  head  at  the  moment,  fancied  he  saw  the 
barrel  of  a  musket  gleaming  through  the  half-open  shutters. 

"  Who  is  there,  and  what  is  wanted  ?  "  cried  a  voice  from  above. 

* '  We  have  lost  our  way  in  returning  from  the  fete  at  Nanterre,  and 
want  to  rest  here  awhile  and  have  a  mouthful  to  eat.  Do  not  fear,  we  will 
pay  handsomely." 

No  reply  came  at  first,  the  man  turning  away  from  the  window  as  if  to 
consult  some  other  person,  whom  the  two  Chouans  could  not  see.  Then 
the  voice  cried  :  "  Very  well.    Stay  there,  and  I  will  open  the  door." 

" Thank  you,'  said  St.  Victor,  adding  under  his  breath  to  Malabry, 
"  Did  you  see  his  gun  ?  " 

"No,  but  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  solitary 
place  as  this  on  their  guard  in  such  times.  Fortunately,  I  have  my 
pistols." 

"  Very  well,"  said  St.  Victor.  "  By  way  of  precaution,  we  had  better 
place  ourselves  on  either  side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  avoid  a  shot,  and  oblige 
the  innkeeper  to  show  himself."  He  was  still  speaking,  when  the  door 
opened  gently.  The  barrel  of  the  gun  appeared  first,  then  the  aperture  be- 
came wider,  and  disclosed  a  man  who  cautiously  showed  his  head  first,  and 
then  his  body,  but  the  light  having  been  left  upstairs,  only  a  dark  form  was 
visible. 

"  Come  in,  citizens,"  said  a  voice  which  St.  Victor  fancied  he  recognised. 

"Here  we  are,  landlord,"  said  he,  approaching  the  door.  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  greeted  him  ;  the  recognition  was  apparently  mutual. 

"  Why,  if  it  is  not  the  man  belonging  to  the  cable,"  said  Malabry,  who, 
among  other  gifts,  possessed  the  feline  power  of  descrying  objects  in  the 
dark. 

"What,  M.  de  St.  Victor,  is  it  you? "  returned  the  landlord. 

"Pierre  Maneheu  ! "  rejoined  the  young  man,  astonished.  "What  in 
the  world  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  know,  step  in  and  let  me  close  the  door.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  talk  in  the  open  air  in  these  parts." 

"By  Jove,"  said  St.  Victor,  as  the  farmer  shot  the  bolts,  "  this  is  a  day 
for  meetings,  the  husband  now,  and  last  night — "  He  stopped  suddenly, 
conscious  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  saying  something  foolish,  but 
Maneheu  had  a  quick  ear  and  his  mind  was  alert. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  wife  ?  "  asked  he  promptly. 

"  I,  where  in  the  world  should  I  see  her  ?  "  returned  St.  Victor,  coolly, 
not  choosing  to  betray  his  friend  Liardot's  secrets. 

Maneheu  might  possibly  have  insisted,  had  not  a  voice  called  out  from 
above  :  "  Who  is  there,  Pierre  ?  "  There  was  no  hesitation  this  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Chouans,  for  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  deep  sonorous 
tones. 

"  The  General  !"  murmured  Malabry. 
"George  !  "  exclaimed  St.  Victor, 
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''He  is  there,  you  can  go  up,"  said  Maneheu.  They  rushed  up,  and 
found  Cadoudal  standing  behind  a  table,  on  which  was  a  lamp,  holding  a 
pistol  in  each  hand. 

"My  General  !  "  cried  St.  Victor,  tossing  up  his  cap. 

"  You  here,  my  son  ?  "  replied  Cadoudal,  laying  down  his  pistols  and 
opening  his  arms,  "  bnt  who  is  that  with  you?  " 

"  Burban,  General." 

"What,  Burban  who  saved  my  life  at  Biville,  when  I  hung  from  that 
rope  !  Come  forward,  my  brave  fellow.  And  now,  tell  me  what  strange 
chance  has  brought  you  to  the  door  of  this  tavern." 

"Business,  General,"  replied  St.  Victor,  promptly.  "We  have  been 
inspecting  the  surroundings  of  Malmaison.  I  wished  to  know  how  Bona- 
parte was  lodged." 

"  So  that  idea  occurred  to  you,  did  it?  "  said  George,  smiling  as  a  parent 
might  on  a  child  who  has  just  given  some  proof  of  intelligence. 

"Yes,  I  thought  that  some  day  or  other  we  might  have  to  meet  this 
famous  First  Consul,  and  I  wished  to  know  my  way  in  without  having  to 
ask  the  lodge-keeper  !  " 

"And  have  you  learned  what  you  wanted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  You  see,  General,  I  had  been  spending  the  evening  at 
a  fete  at  Nanterre,  which  explains  my  being  dressed  as  I  am,  and  towards 
midnight,  I  walked  on  to  Rueil,  Malabry  accompanying  me.  All  the 
villagers  were  in  bed,  so  we  could  walk  round  the  park  as  we  liked,  and 
besides,  I  discovered  a  private  door  in  the  wall,  through  which  we  can 
make  our  way  in  when  we  like,  with  the  help  of  a  false  key.  Bonaparte 
often  walks  alone  in  the  mora  retired  parts  of  his  demesne,  so  we  have 
him  at  our  mercy.  You  see,  General,  we  had  done  a  little  work,  and 
earned  our  rest  at  the  first  tavern  on  our  way  till  daylight  should  appear." 

This  story  was  related  all  in  a  breath,  and  if  it  contained  more  lies  than 
truth,  it  was  destined  for  Malabry 's  instruction,  lest  he  should  make 
Cadoudal  acquainted  with  certain  circumstances  which  St.  Victor  pre- 
ferred to  pass  over  in  silence. 

"Very  well,  my  son,"  said  George,  "and  now  be  seated,  as  well  as 
Burban  and  Maneheu,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  devotion  I  owe  my  presence 
here.  Since  chance  has  brought  us  together,  let  us  discuss  our  enterprise. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Five  or  six  days." 

' 1  Have  you  seen  any  of  our  friends  ?  " 

"Yes,  beside  Malabry  and  Tamerlane,  who  travelled  up  from  Biville 
with  me,  I  have  seen  Liardot." 
"  And  what  did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  That  he  was  still  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Fouche*,  and  should  have 
some  information  to  give  you  to-night,  on  the  Cours-la-Reine,  where  he 
should  be  waiting  for  you  at  the  appointed  hour." 

"  Then  everything  passed  off  well  in  Normandy,  after  we  parted  ?" 

"  Yes.  Our  men  returned  without  any  accident  happening,  and  the  gen- 
darmes do  not  suspect  you  of  having  disembarked  ;  only  they  set  fire  to 
Bois-Guillaume,  Liardot  told  me." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Pierre?  "  said  Cadoudal,  turning  to  Maneheu. 

"Yes,  General,"  said  the  latter  coldly.  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Avife,  so  they  might  well  burn  down  my  farm." 

"The  king  will  make  your  losses  good,  and  you  will  find  your 
wife  again." 
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Maneheu  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  did  not  find  much  consolation  in  this 
promise,  and  St.  Victor,  who  was  observing  him,  saw  a  fierce  gleam  in 
his  eye. 

"And  so,"  resumed  George,  addressing  his  lieutenant,  "you  found  the 
means  of  entering  the  park  of  Malmaison,  and  henceforth,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  attack  the  usurper." 

"  Yes,  General.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  could  be  easier.  Bonaparte 
is  careless  about  protecting  himself  when  at  home,  and  it  would  be  possible 
almost  any  day  to  enter  through  that  little  cloor  and  stab  him  without 
being  discovered." 

"And  I  suppose  you  think  we  should  take  advantage  of  his  negligence 
to  surprise  him  and  kill  him?" 

"General,"  said  St.  Victor  with  some  hesitation,  ' 'you  are  putting  a 
delicate  question,  and  I  must  give  a  frank  reply.  The  interests  of  the 
kingdom  call  for  Bonaparte's  removal,  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  attack 
him  openly,  but  I  will  not  undertake  an  assassination." 

"You  have  divined  my  meaning,"  said  Cadoudal  gravely,  "and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Now  listen  with  attention,  for  it  is  time  you  should  know  what 
I  have  resolved  to  do,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder  who  keeps  the 
king  of  France  from  his  lawful  throne.  You  tell  me  that  Bonaparte  takes 
no  precautions  for  his  personal  safety  when  at  Malmaison.  I  know  it,  and 
that  is  my  reason  for  not  wishing  to  strike  him  there.  It  would  be  an 
assassination,  and  the  man  would  become  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
since  his  victories  have  already  crowned  him  with  a  halo  of  glory." 

"  Quite  true,"  murmured  the  young  Chouan,  "  and  yet  he  must  die,  for 
he  aspires  to  the  throne." 

"  He  must  die,  but  in  a  different  way,  if  his  death  is  to  advance  our 
cause.  And  I  may  own  to  you  that  the  idea  of  again  having  recourse  to 
that  infernal  machine  is  repugnant  to  me,  who  have  always  fought  His 
Majesty's  enemies  on  the  open  battlefield." 

"  So  it  is  to  me,"  exclaimed  St.  Victor. 

"  What  matters  how  vermin  dies,  so  long  as  it  is  killed  !  "  said  Malabry, 
for  whom  these  distinctions  were  too  subtle. 

"Silence,"  said  Cadoudal,  "this  man  is  a  lion,  and  not  to  be  crushed 
under  foot  like  vermin.  On  the  day  when  he  offered  me  money  and  honours 
if  I  would  serve  in  his  army,  I  rejected  his  insulting  propositions,  as  you 
know,  but  I  became  rc  mainted  with  the  man,  and  vowed  only  to  meet  him 
by  open  force." 

"More's  the  pity  !    For  we  may  never  have  the  opportunity." 

"  I  know  it.  I  dreamed  of  our  meeting  face  to  face  on  one  of  our  Breton 
moors,  but  he  has  always  disdained  to  fight  against  us  himself,  and  now 
Brittany  is  pacified  and  the  Chouans  gone.  Bonaparte  will  doubtless  make 
war  on  the  Austrians  or  Russians,  but  I  am  tired  of  foreign  service,  and 
besides,  where  cannon  decide  the  victory,  what  can  a  handful  of  men  do 
against  a  military  commander?    I  have  had  to  find  some  other  way." 

"  What' is  that  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  attack  him  in  the  open  country  and  surrounded  by 
his  escort,  on  equal  terms." 

"  How,  when,  and  where  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  pace3  from  here,  on  the  Rueil  road,  on  his  way  to  Mal- 
maison.   I  shall  charge  the  consular  guard  which  escorts  him  always." 
"  I  begin  to  see  now  how  we  come  to  find  you  here." 
il  I  have  obtained  full  information.    The  escort  consists  of  about  twenty 
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mounted  soldiers.    We  shall  be  only  eighteen  ;  I  generally  leave  the  blues  I 
the  advantage  of  numbers.    Liardot  is  to  let  me  know  the  day  and  hour ;  I 
there  will  be  many  opportunities  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  for  Bonaparte 
is  fond  of  Malmaison,  and  sleeps  there  at  least  two  nights  a  week.    They  i 
say  he  spends  his  evenings  in  listening  to  the  chimes  at  Rueil,  like  the  true 
Italian  he  is." 

"  Still  I  do  not  see  where  we  are  to  conceal  ourselves  on  this  road,  which 
is  as  level  as  the  shore  near  Mont-St-Michel." 

"  In  a  deserted  quarry  close  at  hand,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  Rueil  road,  wide  enough  to  hold  a  squadron,  and  protected 
by  a  hillock  from  which  our  look-out  men  can  signal  to  us  the  approach  of 
the  escort." 

"  And  where  are  we  to  find  horses  ?  " 

"  In  this  house,  which  Maneheuhas  just  purchased  from  a  poor  innkeeper 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Revolution.    You  know  we  have  plenty  of 
funds  ;  within  another  week  the  new  landlord  will  have  two  dozen  excellent 
horses  in  his  stables,  destined  apparently  for  hire  by  Parisians,  who  come  ; 
out  here  on  Sundays  to  indulge  their  taste  for  riding.    Pierre  Maneheu 
will  have  three  stable-men  to  look  after  them  whom  you  knew  well  in  the  : 
Morbihan  army,  and  they  will  not  only  attend  to  our  horses,  but  to  the  ! 
arms  which  Pierre  will  store  for  us  in  his  cellar. " 

"  Your  plan  is  admirable,  General,"  cried  St.  Victor.  "  It  will  be  like  \ 
the  challenge  of  the  Thirty,  by  which  your  ancestors,  the  Bretons,  exter-  i 
minated  the  English." 

"I  have  no  ancestors,"  said  Cadoudal  smiling,  ' 'for  my  father  was  a  j 
miller.    We  shall  be  obliged  to  form  an  ambuscade,  but  then  Bonaparte  - 
has  laid  more  than  one  for  the  Austrians.    I  have  only  eighteen  men, 
certainly,  while  he  had  forty  thousand,  but  what  difference  does  that 
make  ?  " 

George  seemed  to  wax  warmer  as  he  spoke,  and  St.  Victor,  who  was  j 
watching  him,  understood  that  he  was  trying  to  delude  himself  as  to  the  j 
^true  nature  of  his  project. 

"I  have  only  to  give  you  instructions  for  meeting  on  the  8th  of  j 
September,"  resumed  the  Chouan  leader,  "for  we  shall  not  see  each  other  j 
again  till  the  day  for  action  arrives.    After  that  date,  you  must  all  repair  ! 
each  morning,  just  before  noon,  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais -Royal,  but  < 
each  separately,  and  no  recognitions  must  be  exchanged.    Until  one  o'clock, 
you  will  walk  about  under  the  trees,  like  worthy  citizens  taking  an  airing 
after  reading  the  papers.    At  one  o'clock,  you  will  leave  the  place,  one  by 
one,  unless  you  see  Pierre  Maneheu  appear.    If  he  shows  himself  in  the 
walk  skirting  the  Galerie  de  Valois,  direct  your  steps  instantly  to  this  inn, 
where  you  will  find  me  waiting  and  everything  ready.    Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Perfectly,  General,"  said  the  two  Chouans  together. 
"  And  have  you  any  remark  to  make,  St.  Victor  ? " 

"  None,  except  that  I  wish  the  attack  were  to  be  made  to-morrow.  And 
then,  have  you  provided  for  what  is  to  happen  in  France,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  when  we  have  made  an  end  of  Bonaparte  ?  " 

"  What  a  boy  your  are  !  Do  you  imagine  I  mean  to  hand  over  our  un- 
happy country  to  the  Revolutionary  party  ?  I  have  arranged  everything. 
When  Bonaparte  is  dead,  we  shall  need  a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  a 
time  to  prevent  disorder  and  prepare  the  country  to  receive  its  king  again." 

"  A  military  leader  will  be  the  only  man  who  can  do  that." 
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"  You  are  right.    And  he  must  be  one  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  sufficiently  to  carry  the  army  with  him." 
"  Certainly.    But  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  He  is  found.  I  have  found  two  indeed,  and  can  take  my  choice.  The 
one  is  Moreau,  the  victor  at  Hohenlmden,  the  other  Pichegru,  the  con- 
queror of  Holland.  The  latter  is  already  one  of  us  ;  he  has  seen  the  princes 
in  London,  and  is  to  land  in  Normandy  presently.  Moreau  detests  Bona- 
parte as  his  military  rival,  and  is  quite  ready  to  favour  the  Restoration  in 
order  to  pull  him  down  from  his  pedestal.    What  do  j'ou  say  now  ?  " 

"  That  if  Louis  XVIII.  does  not  make  you  a  duke  and  marshal  of  France, 
there  is  no  gratitude  in  kings." 

* '  When  the  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  I  shall  retire  to  my  modest 
patrimony  and  leave  courtiers  to  ask  for  places  and  titles,"  said  Cadoudal 
quietly.  "  And  now,"  added  he,  holding  out  a  hand  to  either  comrade, 
I1  go  with  Pierre  to  get  some  refreshment,  and  leave  me  to  rest  a  little,  for 
I  was  about  to  throw  myself  on  the  bed  when  you  knocked,  and  for  the 
last  three  nights  I  have  not  had  two  hours'  sleep." 

St.  Victor  and  Malabry  followed  Maneheu,  who  served  them  with  a 
frugal  supper,  and  then  showed  them  the  way  to  Neuilly.  The  sun  was 
rising  as  they  parted  company  on  re-entering  Paris. 


V. 

The  month  of  September  is  certainly  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  on  one  of  its  early  evenings,  on  the  day  following 
the  unlucky  fete  at  Tivoli,  the  two  women  who  had  been  rescued  by  the 
Chouans  were  walking  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  shaded  walks  in  the  Mal- 
maison  grounds.  Tamerlane's  skill  and  devotion  had  enabled  him  to  save 
his  Juno,  not  by  strength  of  arm,  as  St.  Victor  had  done  his  divinity,  but 
by  taking  refuge  with  her  in-  an  artificial  cavern,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Calypso's  grotto.  There  M.  Desrosiers  had  with  difficulty  joined  them,, 
and  his  presence  had  restrained  Tamerlane  from  expressing  his  admiration 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  As  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  had  parted, 
promising  to  exchange  calls,  though  the  Chonan,  for  his  part,  had  little  in- 
tention of  keeping  the  promise,  since  Desrosiers  had  boasted  in  his  presence 
of  his  wife's  connection  and  his  own,  with  the  household  of  the  First  Consul. 
Tamerlane's  admiration  was  not  likely  to  make  him  compromise  his  own 
safety  nor  the  interests  of  his  own  party,  so  he  gave  a  false  address,  and 
parted  reluctantly  from  the  stout  dame. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  we  have  become  the  actual  heroines 
of  a  romance  ?  "  said  Madame  Desrosiers,  as  they  paced  the  walk  together. 

"  Oh,  /  don't  feel  in  the  least  like  it,"  returned  the  young  girl,  gaily  ;  "  I 
am  sure  you  are  far  better  adapted  for  the  part." 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  !  That  tall  young  man  was 
very  good-looking  certainly,  but  I  can  never  forget  my  duty  to  Aclolphe." 

<  'Who  is  Adolphe?" 

"  Are  you  not  aware  of  M.  Desrosiers'  christian  name  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  said  Gabrielle,  trying  to 
preserve  her  gravity. 

"  But  you,  my  dear,  are  perfectly  unfettered,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  and 
if  the  gentleman  who  saved  you  is  a  good  match,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  your  marrying  him." 
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The  young  girl  coloured  and  she  stammered  :  "We  never  spoke  about 
anything  of  the  sort." 

"It  is  a  pity  then  that  you  did  not.  He  is  a  handsome  fellow,  and, 
by  his  dress,  I  should  suppose  he  is  rich.  Between  ourselves,  you  might 
do  worse.  I  imagine  he  would  not  take  leave  of  you  without  asking  if  he 
might  not  see  you  again." 

"  Yes,  lie  asked  me,  and— I  said  he  might  call  on  you.    I  thought — " 

"You  did  quite  right,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  him.  By-the- 
by,  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  it  was  Charles  Valreas." 

"  Valreas  !  I  like  the  name.  I  wish  I  knew  that  of  his  friend  who  pro- 
tected me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  ask,  and  Adolphe  never  thinks  of  any- 
thing. Only  fancy,  he  had  not  even  the  grace  to  ask  the  poor  fellow  to 
call,  but  fortunately  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  repair  the  omission  by  asking 
M.  Valreas  to  bring  his  friend  with  him.  Of  course  as  soon  as  he  comes,  I 
shall  send  for  you,  but — for  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared — supposing  the  young 
man  were  to  confide  in  me  at  once,  what  must  I  say  on  your  behalf  ?  " 

"Madame,"  said  Gabrielle  with  some  emotion,  "I  shall  never  marry 
without  my  brother's  consent.  You  know  that  he  is  the  only  relative 
I  have  in  the  world,  and  that  he  has  always  stood  to  me  in  the  place  of  a 
father." 

"Just  so.  He  will  easily  give  his  consent,  for  he  is  very  fond  of  you  and 
loves  to  gratify  all  your  wishes.  Besides,  what  reason  could  he  have  for 
rejecting  a  young,  handsome,  wealthy — why,  if  there  is  not  some  one 
beckoning  tome  from  the  house,"  said  Madame  Desrosiers  suddenly,  "I 
was  forgetting  the  time  ;  the  First  Consul  will  be  here  from  Paris  soon,  and 
Madame  Bonaparte  must  be  in  a  hurry  to  dress.  Are  you  coming  in  too, 
Gabrielle  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  wanted  at  present,  and  I  would  rather  stay 
out  to  enjoy  a  little  more  of  this  charming  evening." 

Gabrielle  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  with  h«r  own  thoughts,  which  had 
dwelt  incessantly  on  her  deliverer  since  they  parted,  and  she  had  no  regret 
in  parting  with  the  stout  lady  through  whom  she  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, since  she  had  consented  to  go  and  see  the  fireworks  merely  in  order 
to  oblige  her. 

The  air  was  warm,  and  the  sweet  evening  seemed  to  favour  the  young 
girl's  dreams,  as  she  wandered  on  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  oaks.  At 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  there  was  a  kind  of  bowling-green  surrounded  by 
thick  alleys  of  hornbeam,  and  there,  concealed  by  a  thick  screen  of  foliage, 
lay  Gabrielle's  favourite  retreat.  She  directed  her  steps  to  her  usual  seat, 
and  soon  became  lost  to  everything  but  her  reminiscences  of  that  terrible 
night.  Again  there  rose  before  her  eyes  the  surging  crowd,  the  sinister 
lights,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  tumult,  the  proud  and  handsome 
countenance  of  her  protector.  "  Charles,"  murmured  she  ;  "  his  name  was 
Charles."  She  mused  again,  but  her  lips  soon  opened,  and  there  fell  from 
them  in  low  tones,  "I  love  him." 

A  rustling  in  the  branches  made  her  start  and  raise  her  head.  The  man 
she  had  just  named  stood  before  her,  and  in  another  second  he  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet." 

"  You  love  me  !  "  cried  he. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  said  the  young  girl  in  an  imploring  voice. 
"Oh,  do  not  deny  the  sweet  words  you  have  just  spoken,  nor  regret 
them,  for  I  love  and  adore  you  1 " 
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"Pray  rise." 

4 'Not  till  you  forgive  me  for  venturing  to  surprise  you  thus,"  cried  St. 
Victor,  taking  her  hands  and  covering  them  with  kisses. 

Gabrielle  rose  in  alarm.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  some  firmness,  "  I 
cannot  forgive  you  unless  you  do  what  I  ask  you."  St.  Victor  obeyed,  and 
when  the  young  girl  saw  him  standing  before  her,  looking  so  proud, 
handsome,  and  excited,  she  felt  afraid  of  losing  her  self-control,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  bower. 

"  You  are  going  !  "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  "  and  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.  Very  well  then,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  and  get  killed  somewhere." 
This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  decision,  as  he  parted  the  boughs  of  the 
grove,  that  Gabrielle  paused,  and  rejoined  with  an  emotion  she  vainly 
sought  to  conceal  : 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir  ;  I  besought  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  interview, 
but  I  have  not  forbidden  you  to  see  me  again.     I  thought  I  had  even 
:  suggested  how — " 

"  Oh,  I  know  your  friend — " 

"She  was  here  just  now  and  assured  me  she  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
you,  so  to-morrow  if  you  choose — " 

"  And  am  I  never  to  see  you  or  speak  to  you  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger?    No,  I  would  rather  die," 

4 'Die?"  repeated  Gabrielle,  coming  nearer  to  St.  Victor,  and  then, 
checking  herself,  she  rejoined  with  some  effort  :  "I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  talk  of  dying — I  am  a  poor  orphan  and  know  nothing  of  life — but 
I  think  if  we  love,  it  should  be  in  earnest,  and — if  ever  I  love — " 

"Go  on,  Mademoiselle  !  " 

"  I  should  ask  the  man  I  chose  to  devote  his  life  to  me,  as  I  should 
devote  mine  to  him." 

"Can. you  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  my  intentions?  Wi-1  you 
not  believe  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  almost  compel  me  to  doubt  it  by  refusing  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  only  family  where  you  can  meet  me  and  my  brother." 

"  Your  brother  !    1  was  not  aware  of  his  being  here." 

"It  is  on  him,  and  on  him  alone,  that  my  future  depends,  for  I  shall 
never  marry  contrary  to  his  wishes."  St.  Victor  started,  and  his  blue  eyes 
flashed,  but  his  head  drooped  and  he  made  no  reply. 

"Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  wounded  by  a  silence  which  she 
interpreted  as  betraying  the  true  intentions  of  the  man  whose  wife  she  had 
been  willing  to  become. 

He  looked  up  instantly,  and  said  with  an  ardent  sincerity  which  there 
was  no  mistaking  :  "I  entreat  you  to  give  me  a  hearing,  and  if  I  fail  in 
convincing  you,  we  part  for  ever.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I  long  for  so  much  as  to  see  you  again,  but  under  the 
conditions  you  name,  this  happiness  is  denied  me." 

"  How  so?  " 

"You  force  me  to  confess  what  I  wished  to  conceal  from  you.  I  left 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  my  name  still  figures 
on  the  list  of  those  outlawed.  If  I  ventured  to  set  foot  again  last  year  on 
French  soil,  it  was  as  an  outlaw,  and  if  a  court-martial  were  to  prove  my 
identity,  I  should  be  shot  on  the  spot. " 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  outlawed  ?  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle  piteously,  "  when 
I  thought — " 

"  That  I  was  one  of  Fortune's  favourites,  no  doubt,"  suggested  St.  Victor, 
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"  one  of  the  bourgeois  who  have  never  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  caste.    I  | 
pass  under  the  name  of  the  citizen  Charles  Valreas,  but  I  am  of  noble  birth  ! 
and  love  my  country,  though  she  repudiates  me.    You  see  me  at  large 
because  I  am  unknown  or  forgotten,  but  I  can  never  reckon  on  what  a  day 
may  have  in  store  for  me,  and  so,  if  I  were  to  ask  for  your  hand,  I  should  | 
be  guilty  of  the  meanest  conduct." 

In  speaking  thus,  St.  Victor  was  telling  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  His  name  did  indeed  figure  on  the  fatal  list,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  risk  of  summary  execution,  since  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  had  not 
been  abrogated,  though  they  were  more  rarely  put  into  operation.  Still, 
he  said  nothing  of  his  real  name  or  his  connection  with  Cadoudal,  nor  would 
he  have  been  justified  in  betraying  to  a  woman  secrets  which  concerned 
others  beside  himself.  Thus  he  found  himself  compelled  to  deceive  the 
woman  he  loved  so  ardently,  under  an  inexorable  necessity  imposed  on 
conspirators  of  every  age,  as  though  Providence  would  punish  them  for  ' 
rebelling,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  against  the  established  government  of 
their  country. 

On  hearing  this  confession,  Gabrielle  had  shuddered  with  fear  and  \ 
trembled  for  joy.    "I  thank  you  for  your  frankness,"  said  she  in  a  voice  • 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "  I  can  no  longer  insist  on  your  presenting  your- 
self  to  Madame  Desrosiers,  but — may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  " 

"  By  all  means."  j 

"  Though  this  odious  law  is  not  repealed,  I  believe  it  is  not  difficult  to  , 
get  names  erased  from  the  list.    Only  the  other  day,  Madame  Bonaparte 
pleaded  the  cause  of  two  noblemen  successfully  with  the  First  Consul." 

St.  Victor  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his  feelings  when  he  heard 
the  young  girl  propose  to  petition  on  his  behalf  the  man  he  had  resolved 
to  exterminate,  still  he  managed  to  rejoin  : 

"  I  am  aware  that  General  Bonaparte  is  less  rigorous  than  those  who  ] 
preceded  him  in  power.  But  before  such  favours  can  be  granted,  long  i 
formalities  have  to  be  gone  through.  Will  you  condemn  me  to  refrain  j 
from  seeing  you  till  all  this  is  accomplished  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  do  so,"  said  Gabrielle,  blushing.  "  But  what  can  I  j 
do  ?  Where  can  we  meet  without  your  incurring  dangers  which  I  feel  con-  < 
fident  will  soon  be  removed  ?  " 

"  Why  cannot  we  meet  again  here,  when  the  park  is  quiet  by  night  ?  " 

"  Come  here  to  meet  you  by  night  ?    Never  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  St.  Victor  sadly,  "I  expected  you  to  refuse,  and 
I  can  understand  why.  You  know  too  little  of  me  to  trust  me,  or  believe 
that  I  am  an  honest  man,  incapable  of  abusing  your  confidence.  I  do  not 
complain.  You  yourself,  however,  admit  that  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  call 
on  Madame  Desrosiers,  so  I  can  but  withdraw  from  these  grounds,  where  I 
had  no  right  to  enter  without  your  permission.  Allow  me,  however,  to  hand 
you  the  key  which  you  left  last  night  in  the  little  door,  and  which  has 
given  me  access  to  this  park.  I  am  anxious  you  should  no  longer  consider 
me  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  a  woman's  folly  or  weakness." 

Gabrielle  turned  pale  as  she  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand  to  receive  the 
key,  but  it  fell  to  her  side  as  she  strove  with  the  other  to  repress  the  throb- 
bings  of  her  heart. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  St.  Victor  could  scarcely  catch  her 
words,  "you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  cannot  believe  you  would  be  guilty 
of  anything  base.  Promise  me  not  to  oppose  any  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  get  your  name  erased,  and— keep  this  key.     At  midnight  to-morrow, 
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at  this  same  spot,  I  will  come  and  tell  you  whether  we  may  hope  for  a 
favourable  result. " 

"I  thank  you  for  having  faith  in  me,  and  promise  never  to  abuse  your 
confidence,  for  I  love  you  enough  to  make  you  my  wife." 

"  You  make  me  feel  very  happy,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  quite  over- 
come by  her  feelings,  "  and  I  hope  the  time  for  probation  will  not  last  too 
long.  I  will  speak  to  Madame  Bonaparte  this  evening,  she  has  great 
influence  with  the  First  Consul,  and  I  shall  also  ask  my  brother  to  plead  for 
you." 

"Is  your  brother  also  attached  to  the  General's  household  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  has  served  under  him  several  years  and  often  sees  him,  for 
his  battalion  is  quartered  in  Paris.  My  brother  is  Major  Robert  of  the 
picked  gendarmerie." 

"  Robert  ?    Do  you  say  his  name  is  Robert  ?  "  exclaimed  St.  Victor. 

"  That  is  his  name,  and  mine,"  said  the  young  girl  gently.  "Can  you 
have  heard  it  before  ?  " 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  for  I  know  no  one  now  in  France,  but  it  was  the 
name  of  one  of  my  early  friends  who  died  abroad. " 

The  trouble  it  gave  St.  Victor  to  invent  this  fib  on  the  spot,  betrayed  his 
perturbation  on  discovering  so  unexpectedly  that  the  charming  creature 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  so  deeply  in  love  was  the  sister  of  that  very 
officer  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as  his  mortal  enemy.  "  Made- 
moiselle," said  he  hastily,  "I  cannot  find  words  to  express  what  I  feel, 
and  will  now  retire,  merely  reminding  you  of  your  promise — at  midnight 
to  morrow,  I  shall  be  awaiting  you  under  these  trees." 

"  You  have  my  promise  and  I  will  come,"  murmured Gabrielle,  "and  yet 
— I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  doing  wrong." 

I"  I  hoped  that  you  had  ceased  to  doubt  me." 
"  If  I  had  any  doubts,  do  you  think  I  would  have  promised  ?  I  have  j^o 
fears  of  you,  and  feel  sure  that  I  shall  have  no  need  to  blush  when  I  tell 
my  brother  all,  as  I  hope  to  do  some  day  soon.  If  you  only  knew  how  good 
he  is,  and  besides,  he  has  peculiar  views  as  to  marriage,  which  will  prevent 
him  from  refusing  his  consent,"  added  Gabrielle,  smiling.  "  How  often  I 
have  heard  him  talk  against  beautiful  young  girls  who  marry  old  generals 
simply  from  motives  of  ambition  !  How  often  he  has  said,  1  Dear  sister, 
you  must  choose  a  husband  for  yourself,  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  find  one  for  you.'  " 

St.  Victor  had  his  own  reasons  for  mistrusting  this  accommodating 
brother,  but  he  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying  :  "  May  I  ask  whether 
i  patrols  walk  the  park  during  the  night?  " 

"  The  First  Consul  will  not  have  anything  of  the  sort  at  Malmaison,  and 
there  are  no  soldiers  here  but  those  who  form  the  body-guard  at  the  main 
entrance.  The  watchmen  go  their  rounds  at  night,  I  believe,  but  there  arc 
only  three  of  them,  and  they  take  it  by  turns." 

"  I  shall  contrive  to  avoid  them,"  murmured  the  lieutenant,  "  and  I  can 
easily  hide  if  I  catch  sight  of  them.  And  now  farewell  for  the  present, 
Mademoiselle,"  said,  he  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  vainly  to  steady.  Gab- 
rielle could  not  speak,  she  held  out  her  hand;  lie  kissed  it  respectfully,  and 
vanished  behind  ,the  trees. 

On  leaving  the  park,  he  crossed  the  road  and  soon  reached  the  deserted 
banks  of  the  Seine,  where  he  sat  down  and  began  to  ponder  this  strange 
situation.  He  was  conscious  that  the  marriage  of  which  they  had  dreamed 
was  almost  imjjossible,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  relinquish  interviews 
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which  could  lead  to  no  happy  result.  Yet  his  love  for  the  Major's  siste* 
was  sincere  and  ardent,  and  he  would  rather  have  risked  his  life  a  hundred 
times  than  abandon  the  hope  of  meeting  her  again. 

For  an  instant,  he  actually  thought  of  going  and  confessing  all  to  George, 
and  asking  to  be  absolved  from  his  oath,  but  he  felt  at  once  that  a  step  of 
this  kind,  taken  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  action,  would  look  like  cowardice, 
and  that,  having  once  pledged  himself  to  the  conspiracy,  he  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  it.  He  had  to  content  himself  by  arguing  that, 
when  the  First  Consul  was  removed  from  the  stage  and  the  king  restored, 
he  himself  should  be  in  a  position  to  forgive  and  protect  Robert  and  ask 
him  for  his  sister's  hand.  Buoyed  up  by  these  chimerical  hopes,  he  was 
about  to  sink  into  a  lover's  day-dream,  when  Malabry,  whom  he  had  not 
heard  approach,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  saying:  "  I  have  been  round  the 
park,  and  know  every  turning  and  winding  of  it  now." 

"How  did  you  get  out?"  asked  St.  Victor,  who  had  not  expected  his 
comrade  so  soon. 

"  Why,  by  the  same  way  I  entered,  to  be  sure  !  At  one  of  the  corners 
up  there,  the  wall  is  so  low  that  I  could  easily  climb  it ;  when  once  I  got 
in,  I  went  all  round  the  wood,  and  now  I  could  find  my  way  if  my  eyes 
were  bandaged." 

"  Then  you  would  not  lose  yourself  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  and  if  there  were  ten  patrols,  I  defy  them  to  take  me,  for  I 
have  discovered  a  sort  of  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  overgrown  by  brush- 
wood ;  that  would  serve  as  a  retreat  if  they  were  to  give  me  the  chase,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  being  able  to  stow  away  arms  or  disguises  in  it." 

"  Well,  Malabry,  I  shall  want  you  to-morrow  night  to  mount  guard  over 
a  bowling-green  where  I  have  a  rendezvous  at  midnight." 

"At  the  end  of  the  wide  avenue  leading  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  ?  " 

"Just  so.    I  shall  want  you  to  mount  guard  at  a  little  distance,  and  as 
soon  as  you  see  any  one  approaching,  to  warn  me  by  hooting  like  an  owl." 

"  That  is  easily  done.  But  that  will  not  prevent  the  patrol  from  ad  vane-  J 
ing  and  laying  hands  on  your  princess,  if  not  on  you.  Perhaps  you  will  ! 
say  I  might  wring  the  patrol's  neck." 

"No  indeed.    I  beg  you  not  to  use  your  hands  or  knife,  except  in  case  of 
extremity  or  at  peril  of  your  life." 

"  Oh,  with  such  orders  as  those,  I  can  answer  for  nothing.    Unless,  in- 
deed— ah,  and  why  not  ?  "  muttered  Malabry  to  himself. 

"  I  am  waiting  till  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
new  plan  you  seem  to  be  devising,"  said  St.  Victor,  drily. 

"  Well  then,  look  here.  I  undertake  to  keep  any  one  from  approaching 
the  spot  you  mention  without  using  weapons  or  even  my  fists,  but  it  must 
be  on  condition  you  let  me  take  my  own  way  and  ask  no  questions.  Will 
you  trust  me  or  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  but — "  St.  Victor  reflected  an  instant,  and  remembered 
that  Malabry  was  reliable  and  fertile  in  inventions,  though  obstinate  as  a 
mule. 

"  I  will  accept  your  conditions,"  said  he. 

"  Then  let  us  take  the  first  vehicle  that  passes  and  make  our  way  back 
o  Paris,"  returned  Malabry,  "  for  I  shall  not  have  more  time  than  I  want  ! 
to  prepare  for  to-morrow  night." 
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VI. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Gabrielle  Robert  had  held  that  first  inter- 
view in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison  which  was  to  prove  such  an  epoch  in  her 
life.  She  had  met  St.  Victor  again  the  following  night,  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding interview  he  had  proved  himself  the  most  tender  and  passionate, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  must  respectful  of  suitors  ;  their  long  conversa- 
tions might  indeed  have  taken  place  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  at  Mal- 
maison, in  an  interval  between  the  dances,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred 
spectators.  It  was  excusable  indeed  on  Gabrielle's  part  to  believe  in  a 
happy  solution  of  this  dubious  situation,  for  in  her  eyes,  the  presence  of 
Charles  Valreas'  name  on  the  list  of  proscriptions  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
their  union,  and  she  felt  no  doubt  as  to  being  able  to  effect  its  removal. 
St.  Victor,  however,  could  scarcely  flatter  himself  with  such  illusions, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  his  life  and  liberty  hung  on  a  thread,  and  that  he 
had  unconsciously  laid  himself  at  the  enemy's  mercy  by  making  himself 
known  to  the  sister  under  the  same  name  as  he  had  assumed  when  travel- 
ling with  the  officer.  This  had  of  course  been  done  before  he  was  aware  of 
their  relationship,  and  he  had  intended  to  remedy  the  mistake  by  assuming 
another  false  name,  but  at  their  second  interview,  Gabrielle  informed  him 
that  the  Major  had  suddenly  left  on  a  secret  mission  without  having  time 
to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  that  he  would  be  absent  some  weeks. 

She  deplored  the  delay  which  prevented  her  telling  her  story  to  her 
brother  and  asking  his  assistance,  but  St.  Victor  congratulated  himself, 
flattering  himself  that,  before  the  brother's  return,  they  should  have  got 
rid  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  royalist  cause  would  be  triumphant,  which  would 
smooth  many  obstacles.  Everything  combined  to  keep  the  lovers  in  a  state 
of  false  security.  Their  delightful  interviews  had  never  yet  been  inter- 
rupted by  an  intruder,  though  the  rounds  were  made  as  usual;  two  or  three 
times,  certainly,  they  had  been  warned  by  the  hoot  of  an  owl  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  but  no  one  had  appeared.  St.  Victor  had  scaled  the  wall, 
and  Gabrielle  had  concealed  herself  behind  a  bush,  though  she  knew 
nothing  of  where  the  signal  came  from,  Charles  Valreas  merely  telling  her 
that  a  friend  was  keeping  watch  for  them. 

That  was  indeed  all  he  knew  himself  ;  for  the  last  week  the  Chouans  had 
been  meeting  each  morning,  according  to  CadoudaPs  orders,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  though  without  seeing  Pierre  Maneheu,  and  when  St 
Victor  wanted  Malabry,  he  had  only  to  say  in  a  whisper,  as  he  passed  him 
without  recognition,  "  I  depend  on  you  for  to-night."  No  inquiries  were 
ever  made  as  to  the  means  employed  for  keeping  the  bowling  green  private, 
as  they  returned  to  Paris  together  by  the  St.  Germain  boat. 

Both  men  kept  thinking  that  these,  expeditions  must  soon  come  to  an  end, 
as  they  were  daily  expecting  to  be  summoned  for  the  attack  on  the  First 
Consul,  just  as  Gabrielle  was  looking  forward  to  meeting  her  brother.  One 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  week  in  September,  she  was 
present  at  a  reception  held  by  Madame  Desrosiers,  who  occupied  a  hand- 
some suite  of  rooms  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  mansion,  and  was  full 
of  social  ambitions. 

Gabrielle  was  not  always  at  her  friend's  parties,  for  Madame  Bonaparte 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  the  young  lady  naturally  preferred  her  society 
to  that  of  the  steward's  wife     But  on  this  occasion  Josephine  had  been  de- 
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tained  in  Paris  by  an  official  reception,  and  Mademoiselle  Robert  chose  to 
spend  her  evening  in  the  Desrosiers'  apartments,  rather  than  be  all  alone, 
especially  as  she  was  anxious  to  show  herself  in  the  household  before  retir- 
ing to  the  west  wing,  whence  a  private  staircase  led  down  into  the  garden 
where  she  was  to  meet  Charles  Valreas  at  midnight.  Gabrielle  was  usually 
felt  on  these  occasions  to  be  somewhat  above  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
she  made  no  effort  to  shine  ;  on  that  evening,  in  particular,  she  manifested 
little  interest  in  the  conversation,  occupying  herself  mainly  with  her  em- 
broidery. M.  Desrosiers  recounted  for  the  tenth  time  at  least  the  strange 
sight  he  had  seen  on  the  10th  of  August,  when  a  tiny  steam  boat  with 
paddle-wheels  first  appeared  on  the  Seine,  but  Gabrielle  still  continued 
silent  and  absent. 

"  Adolphe,"  exclaimed  Madame  Desrosiers,  "  never  mind  that  boat,  but 
come  and  tell  us  about  the  frightful  things  to  be  seen  here." 
"  What  things  ?  "  asked  the  three  ladies  present. 

"What,"  said  the  steward's  wife,  lowering  her  voice,  "have  not  you 
heard  of  the  Black  Leg  ?  " 

•"  The  Black  Leg ! "  repeated  the  chorus.    "  What  in  the  world  is  that  ?  " 

"  I'cannot  really  tell  you,"  replied  Madame  Desrosiers,  "  for  no  one  yet 
knows  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  no  one  has  ever  seen  anything  more 
hideous.    Ask  Adolphe  about  it." 

"  Me,  my  dear  !  "  exclaimed  the  steward,  "I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  have 
I  the  slightest  wish." 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  us  the  whole  story,"  chimed  in  all  the  ladies. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  hear  it  ?    Then  be  prepared  to  shudder." 

"We  are  shuddering  already  in  anticipation,"  said  Gabrielle,  smiling, 
and  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  conversation. 

"  And  there  is  reason,  I  assure  you.  You.  must  know  that  the  Black  Leg 
is  a  phantom,  a  terrible  spectre." 

"  Oh  dear  !    And  what  does  the  spectre  look  like  ?  " 

"Like  a  leg,"  said  Madame  Desrosiers,  lowering  her  voice,  "a  mon-  i 
strosity  of  course,  quite  black,  and  as  hairy  as  a  bearskin." 

"  And  has  this  leg  any  head  or  face?  "  asked  a  colonel's  widow,  who  was 
of  an  incredulous  nature. 

"  An  enormous  head  and  hideous  face,  covered  with  black  crape." 

"  It  gives  me  a  chill  down  the  back,"  murmured  M.  Desrosiers. 

"  A  strange  phantom  !    It  sounds  more  like  a  masquerade,"  resumed  the 
incredulous  widow. 

"A  masquerade,  indeed!"  said  the  hostess,  indignantly;  "ask  Lan- 
douiller  what  he  thinks  of  it." 

"Oh,  has  he  seen  it  ?    What  happened  ?  " 

"  I  must  tell  you  first  that  the  phantom  has  been  seen  several  times,  and 
the  other  watchmen  were  all  so  frightened  that  they  took  to  their  heels. 
But  Landouiller  is  an  old  soldier,  and  he  came  across  it  on  Tuesday  night 
as  he  was  going  his  rounds." 

"  And  where  was  this  spectre  ?  " 

"  At  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  leading  to  the  lawn.  It  was  moonlight, 
so  he  could  examine  it  at  his  ease,  and  he  told  me  it  looked  like  a  top-boot, 
fifteen  feet  high  at  the  least.  He  drew  his  swTord  and  tried  to  run  it 
through,  but  his  sword  was  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  how,  he  can't  say." 

"And  then  he  took  to  his  legs  like  the  others,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
widow,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  No,"  returned  Madame  Desrooiers,  somewhat  piqued,  "lie  had  the 
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courage  to  remain,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  strangled  by  the  devil  who 
must  dwell  in  this  leg,  But  the  phantom  then  moved  slowly  away,  beckon- 
ing him  to  follow. " 

"  Beckoning  !    How  ?  " 

"  With  a  huge  arm,  as  black  and  hairy  as  the  rest  of  his  person." 
"  Oh,  so  the  \e%  has  arms  now  !  " 

"  You  may  believe  me  or  not  as  you  please,"  cried  Madame  Desrosiers, 
feeling  insulted  by  so  much  obstinacy,  "  but  it  is  certain  that  Landouiller 
followed  the  spectre  at  some  distance  through  the  wood,  and  at  a  certain 
spot  the  phantom  suddenly  vanished,  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  it  up. 
The  valiant  watchman  returned  in  broad  daylight  to  the  spot  where  lie 
had  seen  it  vanish,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it." 

"  And  what  is  still  more  certain,"  added  M.  Desrosiers,  "  no  one  will 
now  go  the  rounds  by  night,  so  that  in  my  capacity  of  steward,  I  have  felt 
bound  to  report  the  matter." 

Gabrielle  had  listened  to  every  word  of  the  conversation,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have  interested  her  but  little.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  week  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Charles  Valreas 
just  at  the  hour  when  the  spectre  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
she  felt  surprised  she  had  seen  nothing  of  it.  She  knew  that  Charles  was 
proscribed,  and  might  have  enemies  ;  this  might  be  some  plot  against  him, 
and  she  resolved  to  brave  the  phantom  that  night,  and  warn  him. 

"There  will  soon  be  an  end  to  the  joke,  if  it  be  one,"  continued  M. 
Desrosiers,  "  for' I  made  my  report  to  the  prefect  yesterday,  and  the  First 
Consul  has  no  doubt  given  orders  already  that  will  bring  the  Black  Leg  to 
its  senses." 

"To  punishment,  you  mean,"  said  the  sonorous  voice  of  a  person  who 
had  opened  the  door  softly — Major  Robert  himself,  in  full  uniform,  booted 
and  spurred. 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  for  the  officer  was 
popular  with  every  one,  and  had  not  been  expected  back  so  soon.  Gabri- 
elle was  overjoyed,  and  ran  to  embrace  her  brother  with  almost  hysterical 
fondness. 

"  My  dear  little  sister,"  said  the  Major,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  "but 
how  excited  you  seem  !    You  might  have  expected  never  to  see  me  again  !  " 

"  When  you  go  on  one  of  these  secret  missions,  I  always  feel  so  terribly 
anxious,"  murmured  the  girl. 

"  You  need  not  fear,  the  Chouans  are  afraid  of  me,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  bullets.  I  have  just  been  over  all  Brittany  in  a  post-chaise,  escorted 
by  two  gendarmes  in  mufti,  and  we  have  scarcely  received  a  dozen  shots. 
Good  evening  to  yon,  Madame  Desrosiers,  and  to  all  the  ladies.  You  were 
talking  about  the  black  spectre,  were  you  not,  Desrosiers  ?  " 

"  What,  have  you  heard — " 

"Why,  I  arrived  only  this  morning,  and  went  straight  to  the  Tuileries. 
I  happened  to  be  closeted  with  the  First  Consul  just  when  the  prefect 
brought  him  your  report  to  read." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Major?  " 

"  That  your  watchmen  are  a  set  of  cowards,  and  as  to  the  Black  Leg,  it 
must  be  some  invention  of  these  Chouans,  possibly  a  new  sort  of  infernal 
machine." 

"Chouans  !    But  can  there  be  any  in  Paris?  "  cried  M.  Desrosiers. 
^  "More  than  I  like,  though  I  am  doing  my  best  to  catch  them.  This 
time,  they  will  not  escape,  as  the  Black  Leg  will  find  this  very  night." 
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"  Can  you  be  meaning  to  attack  it  yourself  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,  at  any  rate,  for  I  must  ride  back  again  to  the  Tuileries  ; 
I  only  came  here  to  see  Gabrielle  for  a  few  minutes.  But  Sergeant  Cas- 
tagnol  is  with  me,  he  has  no  fear  of  spectres,  and  he  will  take  a  turn  round 
the  park  to-night  with  his  sword  and  pistols. " 

"  Ah,  I  told  you  it  was  no  phantom,"  said  the  strong-minded  widow. 

Meanwhile  Gabrielle,  who  was  still  holding  her  brother's  hands,  led  him 
to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  placed  herself  by  his  side  on 
a  yellow  sofa. 

' '  Since  you  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  bestow  upon  me,  you  must  at  least 
let  me  have  you  all  to  myself,"  said  she  tenderly. 

"  Do  you  hear,  ladies  ?"  said  the  Major,  "  this  little  girl  wants  to  have 
exclusive  possession  of  me,  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  us." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  mind  us,"  exclaimed  Madame  Desrosiers  graciously, 
"  the  card  table  is  awaiting  us." 

Within  a  few  minutes  indeed,  the  company  had  become  completely 
absorbed  in  their  game,  and  Francois  Robert  was  able  to  converse  freely 
with  his  sister.  "  You  seemed  to  be  away  such  an  age  !  "  sighed  she  ;  "  1 
had  so  many  things  to  tell  you  !  " 

"So  had  I  !"  exclaimed  the  Major,  gaily.  "To  begin  with,  I  have  a 
surprise  for  you.    I  have  found  my  little  sister  a  husband." 

"  A  husband  for  me  !  "  stammered  Gabrielle,  turning  pale. 

"Yes,  for  you,"  said  the  officer,  joyously.  "Is  there  anything  so 
terrible  in  the  news  ?  You  will  be  of  age  in  the  Year  XII.,  which  begins 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  remain  single  all  your  life." 

"  I  never  want  to  leave  you,  dear  brother,"  murmured  the  girl,  seizing 
both  his  hands. 

"  Nor  I  you,  but  1  am  a  soldier,  obliged  to  go  where  i  am  ordered,  and  ; 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me,  I  should  like  you  to  have  a  brave  fellow 
to  care  for  you  and  children  to  love  you.  So  that  is  why  I  have  thought  ! 
of  my  friend,  an  officer  in  the  Consul's  guard,  who  is  only  a  captain  yet,  j 
but  will  be  a  colonel  in  three  years  and  a  general  in  six,  however  little  war  < 
we  may  have.  He  danced  with  you  last  winter  at  the  Tuileries  ball,  and 
has  been  madly  in  love  with  you  ever  since." 

' 6  It  is  impossible  to  love  a  woman  after  only  seeing  her  once." 

"  Oh,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight,  and  my  friend  Perlier  is 
as  impetuous  in  love  as  in  war  !  He  asked  me  for  your  hand  the  very  day 
I  started,  and  wanted  to  come  to  Malmaison  to  pay  his  addresses  at  once, 
but  I  thought  I  had  better  consult  you  first." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Why  not  ?    He  is  a  brave  officer  and  a  handsome  fellow,  good  and 
kind-hearted,  just  the  man  to  suit  you.    He  has  no  fortune,  certainly." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  Gabrielle  quickly,  delighted  to  seize  on  any  excuse. 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,  for  the  First  Consul  approves  of  the 
match,  and  promises  to  give  you  five  thousand  freshly  coined  napoleons  on 
your  wedding-day.  So  that  objection  is  disposed  of,  and  I  dare  say  you 
only  made  it  for  appearance  sake.    No  girl  likes  to  accept  an  offer  at  once." 

"  Especially  when  she  does  not  know  the  suitor." 

"  Well,  you  know  a  little  of  Perlier,  for  you  have  danced  with  him,  but 
you  have  a  right  to  know  more ;  keep  him  on  trial  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  you  can  make  acquaintance  throughout  the  autumn,  and  be  married 
in  the  winter." 

Gabrielle  cast  down  her  eyes  and  made  no  reply. 
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"Come,"  said  the  officer,  gently,  "speak,  my  dear  child  ;  what  answer 
must  I  give  to  Perlier,  who  will  be  waiting  anxiously  for  my  return  ? 
Must  I  give  you  forty-eight  hours  to  make  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  sister  eagerly,  "  I  will  think  it  over,  and  see." 

"Well,  don't  be  too  long  in  making  up  your  mind.  I  shall  come  here 
with  the  General  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  expect  an  answer  then  ; 
it  will  be  yes,  I  hope,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Perlier's  wife  will  be  the 
happiest  of  women." 

"Now,  brother,"  cried  Gabrielle,  gaily,  "you  have  given  me  an  armi- 
stice, as  you  military  men  would  call  it,  of  forty-eight  hours.  During  that 
time,  we  will  not  talk  of  this  marriage,  and  now  I  have  a  confession  and  a 
request  to  make." 

"Oh,  that  sounds  serious,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  pretending  to  look  grave. 

"First  of  all,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  you  must  know  that  I  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed,  the  very  evening  you  went  away." 

"Killed?  What  are  you  talking  about?"  exclaimed  Robert,  with  a 
frown  on  his  brow. 

"  Why,  only  fancy,  the  Desrosiers  were  determined  to  see  the  fete  and 
the  fireworks  at  Tivoli,  and  I  was  silly  enough  to  go  with  them." 

"  You  were  silly,  indeed,  my  little  sister,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you, 
who  are  generally  so  retiring — " 

"  I  asked  Madame  Bonaparte's  leave  to  go,  and  she  granted  it." 

"Madame  Bonaparte  does  not  exactly  replace  me  as  your  guardian,  and 
if  I  had  been  consulted — but  what  happened  ?  " 

"  The  decorations  caught  fire,  and  frightful  confusion  ensued.  I  became 
separated  from  Madame  Desrosiers,  and  should  inevitably  have  been  crushed 
to  death  in  the  crowd,  had  not  Heaven  sent  me  a  protector." 

"You  ought  not  to  have  exposed  yourself  to  any  such  risk,  Gabrielle," 
said  the  Major  in  a  grave  and  gentle  tone.  "  Think  what  a  figure  I 
should  have  cut  if  this  silly  old  woman  had  told  me,  on  my  return,  that 
my  sister  had  been  crushed  to  death  at  a  public  ball !  Fie  upon  you, 
Mademoiselle,  you  ought  to  blush — " 

"  And  so  I  do,  brother,  up  to  my  ears,  as  you  see  !  " 

Gabrielle  was  indeed  blushing,  but  perhaps,  not  merely  for  her  impru- 
dence ;  she  had  arrived  at  a  delicate  point  of  her  story. 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  the  officer.  "Who  was  this  protector?  Did  M. 
Desrosiers — " 

"  Oh  no,  he  was  thrown  down  in  the  crowd,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  his  wife  even.  It  was  a  generous  stranger  who  protected  me  from 
certain  death  by  risking  his  own  safety." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Francois  Robert  with  surprise  and  some  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  brother,  a  young  man  who  courageously  undertook  to  rescue  me, 
and  after  saving  my  life,  showed  himself  as  considerate  and  respectful  as 
he  had  been  valiant  in  the  danger." 

"This  stranger  seems  to  possess  many  virtues,"  said  the  Major  coldly, 
"  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe 
him.    But  I  should  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story." 

"He  offered  to  take  me  home,  and  as  I  had  no  hopes  of  meeting  the 
Desrosiers  again,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  his  escort.  He  brought  me  to 
the  door  of  the  park  in  a  carriage,  I  thanked  him  warmly,  and — he  took 
leave  of  me. " 

"  Not  without  asking  if  he  might  see  you  again,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  he  asked  me,  and  I  told  him  he  might  call  upon  Madame  Desrosiers." 
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"  And  has  he  clone  so  ?  " 

"No,  Francois."  In  saying  this,  Gabrielle  had  no  intention  of  conceal- 
ing the  whole  truth,  but  she  wished  first  to  interest  her  brother  in  her 
deliverer,  and  obtain  his  promise  to  protect  him,  before  completing  her 
confession. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major,  frowning,  "this  is  a  very  awkward  position. 
I  should  be  glad  to  show  my  gratitude  to  this  knight,  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Oh,"  said  Gabrielle,  " 1  can  easily  tell  you,  for  I  wanted  you  to  do  him 
a  favour." 

"What  favour?" 

' '  Oh,  nothing  beyond  but  what  is  granted  every  day.    Merely  to  get  his 
name  erased  from  the  proscribed  list." 

"  Oh,  then  your  fine  champion  is  outlawed,  is  he  ?  " 
Gabrielle  nodded  assent. 

"And  he  has  returned  to  France  without  leave,  as  so  many  are  doing 
now  ?    The  First  Consul  is  too  indulgent,  but  your  protector  is  still  liable  : 
to  be  shot  on  the  spot  if  his  identity  were  ascertained." 

"  I  know  it,  Francois,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  plead  for  him." 

"  Hem  !  "  muttered  the  Major,  "  it  is  a  nice  commission  to  undertake  ! 
However,  since  he  has  saved  your  life,  you  may  tell  me  his  name  and  I  will 
bring  it  under  Bonaparte's  consideration." 

"  His  name  is  Valreas — Charles  Valreas." 

"  Valreas  !"  repeated  the  officer  in  such  a  tone  of  excitement  that  the  • 
card-players  started  from  their  seats. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Major  ?  "  asked  Madame  Desrosiers.    "  Has  that 
little  rogue  been  playing  you  some  trick  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !  Only  the  rheumatism  I  got  at  the  siege  of  Mantua  gives  me  a  -I 
twinge  now  and  then." 

Gabrielle  had  turned  very  pale  and  was  endeavouring  to  read  in  the  ( 
Major's  eyes  the  cause  of  the  irritation  that  appeared  on  his  face.  "  Did  I  > 
understand  you  to  say  the  man's  name  was  Valreas  ?  "  asked  he,  abruptly.  { 

"  Yes,"  murmured  she,  more  and  more  troubled. 

"  Is  he  not  young,  of  medium  height,  but  so  slight  that  he  looks  tall,  of  ! 
dark  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  white  teeth  and  a  sweet  voice  ?  " 

"  That  is  his  very  portrait — can  you  have  met  M.  Valreas  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  sister,"  said  the  officer,  grasping  her  wrist.  "  You 
say  that  this  man  saved  your  life  at  Tivoli,  and  so  you  wish  me  to  intercede 
for  him?    Well,  the  man  is  a  Chouan." 

"  A  Chouan  ! "  repeated  the  young  girl,  mechanically,  scarcely  under- 
standing what  the  word  meant. 

"  Yes,  a  Chouan,  a  villain  capable  of  any  crime."    Gabrielle  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  continued  Francois,  vainly  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain his  indignation,  "this  man  has  come  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  assassi-  I 
nate  the  First  Consul." 

"  He  an  assassin  !    Oh,  that  is  impossible." 

"Impossible  or  not,  he  tried  to  drown  me  at  a  certain  ford  near  Gisors, 
where  he  and  his  confederates  laid  an  abominable  trap  for  us.  By  the  way, 
was  he  alone  at  Tivoli  ? " 

"No,  there  was  an  older  man,  his  servant,  I  think,  who  helped  to  save  j 
me." 

"  That  must  be  the  rascal  who  drove  along  the  Dieppe  road,  and  indueed 
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I  us  to  go  into  the  water.  And  was  there  not  a  tall,  ungainly  fellow  there 
I  too,  with  a  pasty  face — " 

"And  fair  hair  that  hangs  over  it,"  added  the  girl,  involuntarily  com  - 
I  pleting  the  description. 

"Just  so!"  cried  the  officer.  "That  is  the  trio.  I  suppose  this 
I  Valre'as,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  was  not  so  imprudent  as  to  tell  you 
i  where  he  lived  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Gabrielle,  faintly. 

"  It  was  impudent  enough  of  him  to  talk  of  calling  on  the  Desrosiers, 
and  he  may  turn  up  some  day.    But  when  he  does,  he  will  be  marched  to 
i   prison  and  brought  before  a  military  tribunal.    I  will  lodge  a  description 
;  of  him  this  very  night  in  order — " 

"  No,  Francois,"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands,  "you  will  not  do  that, 
i   for  he  saved  me  from  a  horrible  death  !  " 

These  words,  spoken  in  a  trembling  voice,  suddenly  quelled  the  Major's 
I  wrath.  He  looked  and  saw  the  tears  standing  in  his  sister's  eyes.  He 
:  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her  forehead,  saying  with  some 
emotion  :  "  You  are  right.  Since  this  Chouan  has  rendered  you  this  great 
service,  I  ought  to  let  him  off,  and  if  he  should  venture  to  show  himself 
here,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  warn  him  that  his  description  is  lodged  with 
the  police,  and  that  he  will  be  wise  to  escape  to  England  if  he  can." 

The  poor  child  tried  to  throw  herself  on  his  neck,  but  he  restrained  her, 
smiling  kindly  as  he  said:  "No  demonstrations,  or  Madame  Desrosiers 
will  want  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.  I  am  going  back  to  Paris,  and  will 
forget  all  about  your  imprudence  if  you  never  remind  me  of  it." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Francois,  thank  you  !  "  murmured  Gabrielle,  "if  you 
only  knew  the  anxiety  I  felt,  if  I  were  to  tell  you — " 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  I  don't  want  to  hear  how  this  fellow  has  turned  your 
head  ;  I  can  guess  that  you  have  exchanged  pretty  speeches,  and  possibly, 
vows.  At  your  age,  a  girl  is  ready  to  believe  in  fine  words,  especially  from 
the  lips  of  a  handsome  young  fellow  to  whom  she  owes  her  life.  But  of 
one  thing  I  feel  certain,"  said  the  officer,  emphasizing  his  words,  "that 
you  have  never  done  anything  that  would  disgrace  the  daughter  of  our 
worthy  father." 

"  No,  indeed,  brother,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  a  sincere  tone  which  quite 
reassured  the  Major. 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  Gabrielle,"  resumed  he  affectionately,  "I  beg 
you  to  dismiss  this  man  from  your  thoughts.  An  unfortunate  accident  has 
placed  you  at  his  mercy ;  he  has  rendered  you  a  great  service  without 
taking  advantage  of  it,  and  so  I  will  consent  to  forget  him,  if  you  do  the 
same." 

"I  will  try,"  muttered  Gabrielle. 

"And  you  will  succeed,  if  you  try  hard.  Why,  a  brave  fellow  like 
Perlier,  who  has  risen  every  step  by  his  own  distinguished  conduct,  is 
worth  far  more  than  a  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  fighting  and  con- 
spiring against  France.  But  I  am  not  going  to  preach  ;  you  may  think  the 
matter  over,  and  Perlier  can  wait. 

Gabrielle  was  about  to  protest  that  Perlier  would  have  to  wait  an  inde- 
finite time,  but  the  officer  sealed  her  lips  with  a  kiss,  and  rose  to  take 
leave,  saying  to  the  card-players  : 

"Good-evening,  ladies,  and  do  not  dream  of  this  phantom.  My  old 
trooper  Castagnol  will  dispose  of  it  this  very  night." 

Qabriejle  would  have  followed  her  brother,  but  he  vanished,  kissing  his 
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hand  to  her  at  the  door,  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips  to  enjoin  dis- 
cretion. Leaving  the  ladies  to  their  game,  and  M.  Desrosiers  to  his  nap, 
she  retired  immediately  to  her  own  room,  where  she  was  able  to  give  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  day-dream  had  been  suddenly 
shattered  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  Gabrielle  Robert  to  wed  an  enemy  of 
the  First  Consul.  But  what  pained  her  most  was  to  find  that  Charles 
Valreas  had  deceived  her,  and  for  an  instant  she  told  herself  that  she  would 
never  see  him  again,  for  if  she  heard  his  sweet  and  tender  tones,  she  should 
lack  courage  to  dismiss  him  for  ever. 

But  at  the  same  time  pity  touched  her  breast,  and  she  said  within  her- 
self that  if  Charles  were  so  unfortunate,  she  ought  at  least  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger.  Gabrielle  was  but  a  woman  after  all,  and  easily  found  an 
argument  to  support  her  inclinations.  As  she  hesitated,  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  and,  throwing  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  she  ran  out  to  bid  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  proscribed  man.  A  secret  staircase  at  the  corner  of 
the  west  wing  gave  her  easy  access  to  the  garden  without  meeting  any  one, 
for  most  of  the  suite  were  in  Paris  with  the  First  Consul  and  his  wife,  and 
only  two  soldiers  were  left  as  guards  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
mansion. 

She  walked  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  bowling-green,  thinking  only 
of  her  own  troubles,  and  quite  forgetting  the  black  phantom  that  was  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  plantation.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  this,  she 
heard  a  rustling  among  the  branches,  which  made  her  start,  and  though 
she  looked  and  could  see  nothing,  it  brought  the  story  to  her  mind  ;  for 
the  first  time,  the  thought  crossed  her  that  Charles  Valreas  might  know 
something  of  the  horrible  plots  with  which  her  brother  connected  the  ap- 
parition, but  the  idea  was  too  repulsive  to  be  credited. 

She  listened  again,  but  the  sound  had  ceased,  and  she  walked  on  with  a 
beating  heart.  Valreas  was  already  at  the  trysting-place,  singing  an  old 
love-song  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  their  signal.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  third  verse,  the  young  girl  had  entered  the  hornbeam  bower, 
and  sank  on  a  grassy  seat,  without  offering  her  hand,  as  usual,  to  be 
covered  with  kisses. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter?  "  cried  he. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her  tears,  a 
magnetic  sympathy  told  him  that  she  was  weeping,  as  he  flung  himself  at 
her  feet. 

4 'Leave  me,"  murmured  she  in  a  voice  stifled  by  sobs. 
"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  asked  he  gently. 
"  You  have  deceived  me." 
"Deceived  you,  I?" 

"  Yes,  for  you  swore  you  were  an  unfortunate  exile,  only  awaiting  your 
pardon  to  proclaim  your  love  for  me. " 

"I  swear  it  still,  Gabrielle,  and  what  is  more,  even  before  my  name  is 
erased  from  the  fatal  list  of  1792,  1  swear  that  I  shall  be  free  to  ask  your 
hand  as  my  wife,  without  dreading  the  consequences." 

"Your  wife!"  repeated  the  girl,  sadly.  "How  can  you  keep  your 
word?" 

"The  hour  is  at  hand,  Gabrielle,  when  you  will  doubt  me  no  longer,  for 
I  shall  no  longer  be  bound  by  a  secret  which  preys  upon  me,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  offer  you  a  name  which  I  have  made  illustrious  by  my  services  in  a 
noble  cause." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Are  you  not  involved  in  a  conspiracy  ? " 
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"Well,  yes,  since  you  have  divined  my  secret;  lam  conspiring,  or 
rather  fighting,  on  behalf  of  a  king  who  may  be  restored  to  his  throne 
within  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight,  and  will  not  forget  the  humblest  ser- 
vant, who  has  risked  his  life  on  his  behalf.  However  that  may  be,  the 
government  which  persecutes  me  will  be  overthrown,  and  no  one  will  have 
aright  to  come  between  us." 

11  Then  it  was  true  !  "  murmured  Gabrielle. 

"What  did  you  know?" 

"I  knew  all  that  you  have  told  me,  and  also  what  you  have  not  dared  to 
confess,  that  you  are  conspiring  against  the  man  who  has  restored  tram 
quillity  and  prosperity  to  our  unhappy  country,  against  the  benefactor  to 
whom  I  owe  everything,  for,  but  for  him,  I  should  be  but  a  poor  seam- 
stress, obliged  to  toil  for  my  daily  bread." 

"  Who  has  told  you  ?" 

"  Who  ?  My  brother,  whom  Bonaparte  has  made  an  officer,  and  whom 
the  conspirators  must  kill  before  they  can  touch  the  First  Consul. " 

"Your  brother!  The  Major!"  repeated  St.  Victor,  disconcerted; 
r  then  he  has  arrived,  and  he  knows —  " 

"  I  saw  him  but  an  hour  ago,  and  asked  him  to  plead  for  you." 

"  And  did  you  tell  him  my  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  you  had  forgotten  to  caution  me  against  doing  so,  just  as  you 
had  forgotten  to  tell  me  how  Charles  Valreas  had  treated  Major  Robert, 
quite  recently,  on  the  Dieppe  road." 

St.  Victor  hung  down  his  head,  and  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  for 
himself. 

"  Will  you  repeat  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  may  openly  confess  my 
love  for  you,"  asked  Gabrielle,  bitterly,  "  and  can  you  suppose  I  should  bt 
happy  to  marry  my  brother's  mortal  enemy?  " 

"Your  brother!"  cried  the  supposed  Valreas;  "can  you  suppose  I 
should  ever  allow  a  hair  of  his  head  to  be  injured  ?  Do  you  think  that  on 
the  day  we  see  the  usurper  overthrown,  I  shall  not  hold  out  my  hand  to 
Major  Robert  to  lead  him  before  the  king,  who  will  confirm  him  in  his  ap- 
pointment ?  " 

"  Men  like  Francois  Robert  cannot  serve  two  masters.  He  would  spare 
you  too  if  you  were  at  his  mercy,  because  you  saved  my  life,  but  he  would 
never  insult  you  by  asking  you  to  turn  traitor." 

St.  Victor  was  about  to  make  an  energetic  protest,  when  the  hoot  of  an 
owl  broke  the  stillness  around.  "  There  is  some  one  coming  !  We  must 
make  our  escape,"  murmured  he,  trying  to  draw  her  away.  Gabrielle  was 
endeavouring  to  free  herself,  when  two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succes- 
sion. They  were  followed  by  a  hoarse  cry,  suddenly  stifled,  and  then  the 
profoundest  silence  reigned  around.  St.  Victor  could  almost  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  only  imagined  these  sounds,  had  not  Gabrielle, 
who  had  been  attempting  to  escape,  now  clung  to  his  arm,  murmuring 
faintly  :    "A  man  has  been  killed — the  murderer  is  there." 

"Come,"  said  the  Chouan,  and  this  time  she  made  no  attempt  to  resist, 
as  he  dragged  her  along  a  narrow  path  which  skirted  the  wall  of  the  park. 
When  they  separated,  Charles  Valreas  had  been  in  the  habit  of  following 
this  path,  which  led  to  the  little  door  of  which  he  had  the  key,  while 
Gabrielle  returned  to  the  house  by  the  long  avenue.  This  night,  however, 
her  courage  failed  her  to  take  the  path  on  which  she  might  find  a  corpse 
lying.  She  trembled  as  she  allowed  St.  Victor  to  lead  her  on  to  the  little 
door,  where  he  seated  her  on  a  wooden  bench,  and  stood  before  her, 
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anxiously  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  alert.  He  feared  that  the  shots  might 
have  summoned  the  patrol  from  the  house,  and  was  chiefly  concerned  lea? 
Gabrielle  should  be  surprised  wandering  in  the  park  at  such  an  hour,  so, 
though  the  danger  was  yet  greater  to  himself,  he  was  on  the  point  of  offer- 
ing to  escort  her  to  the  foot  of  her  staircase,  when  she  said  sadly  :  "  Now 
go  ;  we  shall  never  meet  again." 

4  4  Go  !    Never  see  you  again  !    Desert  you  in  this  hour  of  danger  !  " 

"  I  would  rather  risk  any  danger  than  remain  another  instant  with  the 
accomplice  of  a  murderer." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gabrielle  ?  " 

"I  know  all.  This  pretended  phantom,  this  Black  Leg,  is  the  man 
whom  you  post  in  the  wood  every  night,  and  who,  while  professing  to  guard 
us,  is  seeking  for  means  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul." 

"A  phantom  !    A  Black  Leg  !  "  repeated  St.  Victor  stupefied. 

"  Do  not  pretend  to  look  astonished  !  Who  but  you  could  have  invented 
this  wicked  masquerade  ?  My  brother  was  right  when  he  wrarned  me  of  the 
audacity  and  villainy  of  the  Chouans." 

"  Gabrielle,"  said  the  lieutenant,  in  a  tone  of  sincerity  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake,  "  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman 
that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  given  a  devoted  comrade  of  mine 
orders  to  watch  over  us,  but  I  have  never.authorised  any  attack  on  General 
Bonaparte  either  in  his  house  or  grounds,  and  cannot  explain  those  pistol 
shots,  or  the  cry  we  have  just  heard,  for  our  protector  is  unarmed." 

"If  you  were  only  speaking  the  truth  ! '  murmured  the  girl. 

"  Can  you  doubt  me,  when  I  swear  by  my  honour  and  your  love.  I 
would  not  tell  you  a  lie  to  save  my  life  ! " 

"  And  yet  you  are  conspiring  against  the  First  Consul,  for  you  confessed 
as  much  just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  conspiring  loyally.  I  am  risking  my  head  on  the  chance 
f  restoring  the  monarchy,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  hired  assassins 
stationed  to  shoot  Bonaparte  in  his  park  by  night.  When  I  encounter  him, 
it  will  be  by  daylight  and  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers." 

"  But  what  does  that  matter,  when  my  brother  will  be  always  by  his 
side  !  "  cried  the  young  girl. 

St.  Victor  made  no  answer  at  first,  and  then  said  gravely  :  "  Under  any 
circumstances,  your  brother's  life  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  I  will  sacrifice 
my  life  or  risk  a  defeat,  rather  than  lift  a  finger  against  him.  And  now,  I 
wait  your  orders.  If  you  forbid  me  to  see  you,  or  refuse  even  after  our 
cause  has  triumphed — " 

"  Listen,"  said  Gabrielle,  interrupting  him. 

A  measured  footfall  was  heard  in  the  distance.  "It  is  the  sentry," 
whispered  St.  Victor,  "  I  see  a  light." 

"  They  are  coming  this  way.    Begone,  I  entreat  you,"  implored  she. 

"Leave  you  alone,  in  danger  of  being  arrested — never!  Since  you 
send  me  away  for  ever,  I  would  rather  die  here,  and  let  these  soldiers' 
bayonets  run  me  through." 

"  Here  they  come,  skirting  the  wall.  Fly,  while  there  is  yet  time — I 
adjure  you  by  all  that  is  most  sacred — by  our  love — " 

"  Ah  !  Then  you  love  me  still?  Will  you  consent  to  come  and  meet  me 
once  more — only  once  ?  " 

"  Three  days  hence— at  midnight,"  stammered  the  young  girl,  forgetting 
everything  but  the  imminent  danger.    The  sentry  was  close  at  hand. 

"Farewell,  Gabrielle!"  cried  St.  Victor,  "and  thank  you;  in  three 
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days  I  shall  be  at  the  bowling-green,  but  it  shall  be  our  last  secret  meeting, 
and  within  a  month  I  vow  to  ask  your  brother  for  your  hand,  for  every- 
thing in  France  will  be  changed." 

Gabrielle  felt  ready  to  faint,  but  had  still  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
choose  her  path  for  escape.  She  knew  of  an  overgrown  track  which  crossed 
the  thick  plantation,  and  would  bring  her  out  on  the  avenue.  She  flew 
along  it,  and  when  she  reached  the  thick  shades,  rested  for  an  instant 
against  a  tree  to  take  breath  :  the  moon  suddenly  shone  out  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  disclosed  a  corpse  lying  not  fifty  paces  distant.  She  tried  to 
flee  from  the  frightful  spectacle,  but  her  limbs  gave  way  beneath  her ; 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  man  might  not  be  dead,  but  only 
wounded,  when,  mastering  her  terror,  she  rushed  to  the  spot. 

As  she  approached,  she  could  see  the  glitter  of  the  silver  buttons  and 
lace  on  his  uniform,  and  wholly  forgetting  that  her  brother  had  gone  to 
Paris  and  was  to  send  Sergeant  Castagnol,  she  thought  tin's  was  Major 
Robert's  corpse,  and,  with  a  shriek,  fell  fainting  on  the  damp  ground 
beneath  the  avenue. 


VII. 

"  In  three  days,"  had  been  the  lovers'  parting  words  at  the  little  door  of 
the  park,  and  now  the  third  day,  or,  rather,  night  had  come,  and  poor 
Gabrielle  was  on  her  bed  with  a  feverish  attack,  and  ready  to  die  with 
anxiety  and  vexation.  The  soldiers  who  had  found  her  unconscious  form 
lying  in  the  park  had  carried  her  back  to  the  house,  where  Madame 
Desrosiers  had  lavished  every  care  upon  her.  Unfortunately  she  had  only 
recovered  from  her  faint  to  fall  into  a  delirium  resembling  frenzy,  and  the 
old  doctor  feared  for  her  brain.  By  the  time  Major  Robert  had  been 
summoned  from  Paris,  however,  he  found  his  sister  out  of  danger,  1  uc  so 
prostrate  that  she  could  scarcely  express  her  delight  at  finding  her  <  ar  ing 
brother  alive.  The  doctor  had  ordered  her  perfect  rest,  and  Francois 
Robert  would  neither  question  her  nor  allow  her  to  speak,  but  kissed  her 
tenderly,  and  whispered:  4  4  You  must  keep  quiet,  dear  sister,  the  doctor 
says  so." 

He  had  established  himself  at  Malmaison,  and  passed  the  whole  day  at 
Gabrielle's  bedside,  only  allowing  himself  to  be  replaced  at  night  by 
Madame  Desrosiers,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  vagaries,  proved  a  devoted 
nurse.  Of  course  the  melancholy  adventure  and  the  tragic  death  of  Cas- 
tagnol, whom  the  patrol  had  found  in  the  park,  not  far  from  Mademoiselle 
Robert's  fainting  form,  had  produced  a  great  excitement  throughout  the 
household,  but  Major  Robert's  imperative  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
had  prevented  the  story  from  going  any  further. 

After  a  medical  investigation,  at  which  the  officer  had  insisted  on  being 
present,  the  corpse  of  the  poor  sergeant  had  been  buried  qaietly  in  the 
Rueil  cemetery_,  and  by  the  close  of  the  third  day,  the  incident  seemed 
merely  to  have  resulted  in  Mademoiselle  Robert's  illness  and  the  installa- 
tion at  Malmaison  of  the  officer  and  one  of  his  corporals.  Nothing  more 
had  been  heard  of  the  spectre,  and  the  watchmen  and  servants  had  instruc- 
tions not  to  walk  in  the  park  after  sunset  until  further  orders. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  every  one  was  asleep  except  Gabrielle  and 
the  brother  seated  by  her  bedside,  while  Madame  Desrosiers  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house  reading  a  thrilling  novel,  which  she  was  intending 
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soon  to  finish  in  the  sick-room,  and  Corporal  Barbot  sat  over  a  bottle  of/ 
wine  in  a  low  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

Gabrielle  had  passed  a  tranquil  day ;  the  fever  had  gone,  but  left  her 
very  weak,  and  her  bodily  suffering  was  replaced  by  mental  anguish.  As 
her  memory  returned,  she  recalled  with  terror  that  this  was  the  night  she 
had  promised  again  to  meet  Charles  Valreas,  and  that  he  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  for  lack  of  warning.  She  longed  to  question  her 
brother,  yet  feared  to  learn  some  fresh  tidings  of  horror,  and  she  tossed 
about  on  her  sick-bed  till  the  Major  asked  if  she  were  in  more  pain. 

"  No,"  said  she  half  sobbing,  "  but  I  feel  so  frightened." 

"  Frightened  of  what,  my  dear  Gabrielle?  "  asked  the  officer  calmly. 

"Of  what  has  been  happening  here,"  stammered  the  invalid.  "That 
corpse  is  always  before  my  eyes,  and  I  shudder  lest — lest  any  one  else 
should  share  his  fate." 

"  Don't  be  distressed,  dear.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Casfcagnol's 
assassins  will  not  venture  into  the  park  again  ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  never 
been  since  they  committed  that  atrocious  murder." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  but  how  can  you  be  sure  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle  timidly. 

1 'If  they  had  returned,  I  should  have  met  them,  for  I  have  passed  the 
last  two  nights  at  the  place  haunted  by  this  pretended  spectre." 

"  What  ?    Have  you  been  in  the  wood — and — have  you  seen  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.    This  Black  Leg  seems  to  have  been  scared  away." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Then  you  will  not  go 
again,  will  you?  for  these  wretches  don't  deserve  that  you  should — " 

"  Without  discussing  their  merits,  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  them  till  I 
have  exterminated  them." 

"  What  do  you  meanj  Francois  ?  " 

"That  I  have  missed  them  twice,  but  to-night  I  hope  to  be  more 
fortunate." 

"  What  ?  Will  you  risk  your  life  again  ?  "  asked  she  in  dismay. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  ;  I  go  armed,  and  the  first  scamp  I  catch  sight  of 
will  receive  a  bullet,  whether  he  be  disguised  or  not." 

Gabrielle  turned  livid.  "  And  supposing  they  lie  in  wait  for  you  in  he 
wood  and  fire  on  you,"  murmured  she,  feeling  desperate;  "  oh,  Francois, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  If  they  kill  me,  dear  sister,"  said  the  officer  gravely,  "  the  First  Consul 
will  take  charge  of  you,  and  beside,  you  can  marry  my  friend  Perlier.  It 
is  something  to  be  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  consular  guard.  So  do  not 
distress  yourself,  but  go  to  sleep,  and  let  me  find  you  quite  well  by  morn- 
ing," said  the  officer,  rising. 

"  Oh,  brother,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stay  by  my  side  this  night !  "  cried  the 
unhappy  girl,  half  frantic  at  the  idea  of  an  encounter  between  him  and 
Valreas. 

"  Impossible  !    Good-bye  !  "  said  the  officer,  buckling  his  belt. 

"Oh,  Francois,  you  cannot  know — do  stay  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  I  will 
own  what  I  had  hoped  to  conceal  from  you — " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  any  confessions, "said  the  Major,  interrupting 
her ;  "  if  Gabrielle  Robert  has  disgraced  herself,  I  should  be  sorry  ever  to 
hear  it,  for  I  could  never  forgive  her." 

And  bending  over  Gabrielle,  who  had  sunk  back  exhausted,  he  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  with  a  friendly  greeting  to  Madame  Desrosiers,  as  she 
entered  to  relieve  guard,  left  the  room  before  the  poor  girl  could  renew  her 
entreaties.    As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door,  he  drew  himself  together, 
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like  a  man  who  has  just  discharged  a  painful  duty,  and  is  preparing  for 
energetic  action,  and  made  his  way  to  the  room  below,  where  Corporal 
Barbot  vas  smoking  his  pipe  after  finishing  his  bottle. 

"  Where  are  the  weapons  ?  "  asked  he,  after  the  corporal  had  saluted. 

The  man  rose  and  went  to  a  cupboard,  from  which  he  produced  two  pair 
of  pistols,  two  swords,  and  two  pointed  knives.  "  I  have  loaded  the  pistols 
myself  and  seen  to  the  sharpening  of  the  swords  and  daggers.  We  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  this  spectre,  if  it  comes  near  the  thick  avenue,  where  poor 
Castagnol  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet  it." 

"  I  fail  to  understand  how  the  villain  could  have  killed  Castagnol,  who 
was  both  strong  and  agile.    He  must  have  been  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Asking  your  pardon,  captain,  I  don't  think  that  was  it.  You  know 
the  sergeant's  pistols  were  found  lying  by  his  side,  discharged,  and  his 
sword  at  a  little  distance." 

"  Jus*  so,  and  that  seems  to  show  he  was  attacked  first." 

"  Yes.  he  must  have  fired  twice  on  the  phantom  and  missed  it.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  aim  in  the  dark,  especially  at  a  spectre.  Castagnol  must 
then  ha^e  unsheathed  his  sword,  but  the  Black  Leg  must  have  darted  upon 
him,  disarmed  him,  and  wrung  his  neck." 

"Yes,  the  surgeon -major's  report  stated  that  no  wound  was  to  be  found 
on  the  body,  and  that  he  had  probably  been  strangled.  His  assassin  must 
have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength,  and  this  makes  me  suspect  that 
Castagnol  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours." 

' '  May  I  venture  to  ask  whom  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  coachman  whom  we  met  at  the  ford,  the  man  who  made  you 
tipsy  at  Forges,  and  tried  to  drown  us  all  in  the  Epte." 

"  That  Chouan  ?  Well,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  strength  enough  for  any- 
thing, but  since  the  woman  is  now  lodged  in  prison,  I  don't  know  what 
should  bring  him  here." 

"  Other  reasons  possibly,  but  I  care  little,  so  long  as  I  can  make  an  end 
of  him.  And  now  we  must  be  starting,  since  those  spectres  are  always  so 
punctual  in  appearing  at  midnight.  By-the-by  though,  you  profess  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  ghosts,  can  you  explain  why  we  have  not  seen 
them  for  the  last  two  nights  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  of  their  appearing  to  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time.    It  may  be  because  there  were  two  of  us." 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it,  so  I  will  go  alone." 

"Oh,  Major,"'  said  Barbot,  "never  think  of  such  a  thing!  You,  a 
superior  officer,  to  expose  yourself  to  the  attacks  of  this  prowling  creature, 
wThich  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  leg.  Stay  here,  and  let  me  go  and  settle 
it." 

"Thank  you,  Barbot,  you  are  a  brave  fellow7,"  said  Francois  Robert, 
grasping  the  corporal's  hand,  "but  I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  going 
alone,  so  do  not  insist  on  accompanying  me,  and  fear  nothing.  I  will  be 
prudent." 

"I  know  what  your  prudence  is,"  murmured  Barbot,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  am  bound  to  obey  orders,  of  course,  but — if  I  hear  a  pistol  fired,  am  I 
still  to  stay  here  ? " 

"  If  you  should  hear  a  pistol  fired,  you  may  know  that  I  am  struggling 
with  the  Black  Leg,  and  in  that  case,  you  may  come  to  my  assistance.  It 
is  just  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Good-night,"  and  Francois  Robert  started 
on  his  expedition. 

Since  his  sister's  adventure,  the  officer  had  been  determined  to  punish 
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the  author  of  her  troubles.  Gabrielle's  innocent  revelations  had  alarmed 
him  more  than  he  chose  to  show,  and  having  imagined  he  recognised  the 
hand  of  the  audacious  Chouans  who  had  previously  attempted  to  outwit 
him,  he  was  anxious  to  crush  this  new  plot  without  compromising  his 
imprudent  little  sister. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  when  he  crossed  the  park,  but  the  night  was 
clear  and  starlit ;  as  he  approached  the  spot  where  his  unfortunate  sergeant 
had  fallen,  lie  slackened  his  pace,  and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  avenue, 
when  the  cry  of  an  owl  was  suddenly  heard  in  the  wood. 

"All  !  "  said  he,  between  his  teeth,  "  then  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  know 
you,  vile  bird,  and  will  soon  dispose  of  you,"  and  taking  one  of  his  pistols 
from  his  belt,  he  loaded  it,  put  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  wailed.  He 
could  see  nothing  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
thick  shade,  he  could  distinguish  a  dark  object  against  the  silvery  Vole  of  a 
beech  tree.  It  was  a  huge,  shapeless  mass,  which  moved  slowly  up  and 
down,  like  a  giant  amusing  himself  by  alternately  bending  and  straighten- 
ing his  knees.  The  Major  could  have  fired  at  once,  but  wished  firsl  to  make 
sure  of  his  aim.  "Hallo,  you  Black  Leg,"  cried  he,  "you  look  hideous 
enough,  but  I  am  not  frightened  of  you.  Come  and  let  me  have  a,  look  at 
your  nose  !  " 

The  phantom  was  evidently  piqued  by  this  greeting,  for,  leaving  the 
plantation,  it  glided  softly  into  the  avenue,  allowing  Francois  Robert  a 
good  view  of  the  monstrosity.  It  resembled  a  colossal  leg,  surmounted  by 
an  enormous  nose  and  a  cocked  hat  decorated  with  a  long  crape  veil.  This 
disguise,  which,  in  full  daylight,  would  have  seemed  simply  grotesque,  ac- 
quired a  fantastic  aspect  by  night,  capable  of  alarming  the  bravest.  The 
moving  leg  seemed  like  a  limb  detached  from  the  body  of  some  colossal 
demon  ;  it  stood  there  silent  and  motionless,  as  if  merely  to  bar  the  officer's 
progress,  and  present  itself  as  a  target. 

Robert  examined  it  for  an  instant,  and  then,  suddenly  raising  his  pistol, 
fired;  The  spectre  swayed  for  an  instant  on  its  single  foot,  but  did  not  fall 
or  recoil  an  inch.  Robert  threw  away  his  pistol,  and,  aiming  more  care- 
fully, fired  the  second.  The  leg  never  stirred.  This  time  the  officer  felt 
his  flesh  creep,  but  he  instantly  regained  his  self-possession,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  ran  promptly  forward  :  the  Black  Leg  did  not  await  his  attack, 
but,  turning  on  itself,  bounded  rapidly  out  of  reach.  "Villain!"  cried 
Robert,  "you  may  flee,  but  you  shall  not  escape  me." 

Then  the  strangest  pursuit  ensued.  The  spectre,  after  turning  round  at 
miraculous  speed,  began  to  stride  over  stumps  and  bushes,  breaking  through 
the  wood  like  a  wild  boar,  and  endeavouring  apparently  to  get  lost  in  the 
thicket.  It  was  evidently  a  capricious  spectre ;  it  had  strangled  the  un- 
lucky sergeant  without  ceremony,  and  now  it  was  taking  to  its  heels  before 
the  superior  officer  ;  Robert  might  have  suspected  some  trap,  but  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase.  He  followed  so  close  that  the 
point  of  his  sword  more  than  once  pierced  the  phantom's  shell,  but  it 
seemed  proof  against  steel  and  lead,  and  never  slackened  speed.  The  Major 
began  to  repent  having  left  Barbot  behind,  for  with  his  assistance  he  should 
certainly  have  managed  to  lay  hands  on  the  apparition,  still  he  followed 
hard,  occasionally  receiving  a  knock  from  the  rebound  of  some  branch 
violently  pushed  aside  by  the  fantastic  leg,  and  pursuing  it  with  invectives 
as  he  ran.  "  Stop,  coward  !  Face  about,  miserable  Chouan  !  "  he  bawled, 
but  the  leg  only  ran  all  the  faster;  at  length,  however,  the  Major  fancied 
he  had  caught  it,  for  it  stopped  short  as  if  caught  in  a  thick  bush.    He  fell 
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on  it  with  his  sword  uplifted,  but  the  ground  gave  way  beneath  his  feet, 
and  down  he  fell.  For  an  instant  he  was  conscious  of  having  received  a 
violent  shock,  and  then — he  knew  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  could  see  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern 
lying  beside  him,  a  man  stooping  and  sharpening  on  a  stone  a  large  knife 
with  a  horn  handle.  He  tried  to  rise  and  fly  at  the  throat  of  this  individual, 
whom  at  first  he  failed  to  recognise,  but  he  discovered  instantly  that  he 
could  move  neither  arms  nor  legs,  for  his  limbs  had  been  bound  with  cords 
during  thb  short  time  he  had  remained  unconscious.  By  the  greatest  effort 
of  self-control  he  uttered  no  sound,  but,  half-closing  his  eyes  lest  the  man 
should  discover  he  had  regained  his  senses,  he  examined  the  surroundings. 
Above  his  head  lay  a  ruined  vault,  overhung  with  ivy,  by  his  side  a  few 
stones  that  had  recently  become  detached  from  the  wall,  and  in  a  corner, 
some  singular  habiliments,  which  had  probably  played  a  part  in  the 
masquerade  which  had  ended  in  such  disastrous  consequences  to  himself. 

The  man  could  be  none  other  than  he  who  had  worn  the  disguise,  and  the 
Major  could  not  catch  sight  of  his  face  as  he  bent  over  the  cutlass  he  was 
sharpening,  but  a  bull-neck,  herculean  shoulders,  and  enormous  sinewy 
bands  were  visible.  These  were  certainly  the  hands  that  must  have 
strangled  Castagnol,  and  Robert  now  closed  his  eyes  and  only  asked  himself 
why  his  enemy  should  trouble  himself  to  sharpen  a  knife,  when  he  had  him 
at  his  mercy.  He  gave  one  thought  to  the  sister,  whose  thoughtlessness 
was  about  to  cost  him  his  life,  and  his  devoted  affection  easily  forgave  her ; 
he  told  himself  that  the  First  Consul  would  provide  for  her,  and  that  after 
all  he  might  as  well  die  by  a  Chouan's  knife  as  by  an  Austrian  bullet.  He 
commended  his  soul  to  God,  Who  can  judge  and  recompense,  and  prepared 
to  die.„  His  one  regret  swa  at  having  to  leave  the  world  without  ridding 
his  General  of  the  dangerous  band  of  conspirators  whose  existence  was  pro- 
claimed by  some  fresh  outrage  every  day,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea  that  Bonaparte,  impressed  by  the  fate  of  one  of  his  officers,  would 
avenge  it,  and  be  more  careful  in  guarding  his  own  safety. 

There  still  remained  a  faint  hope  that  Barbot,  alarmed  by  the  pistol  shots, 
might  hasten  to  his  assistance,  but  how  could  he  find  this  den,  or  even  if  he 
did,  what  could  his  appearance  do  but  hasten  the  fate  of  his  superior  officer  ? 
As  these  gloomy  thoughts  traversed  his  mind,  he  fancied  he  heard  steps 
overhead  ;  an  owl  began  to  hoot  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  the  voice 
of  the  supposed  spectre  gave  an  answering  call  which  mimicked  the  bird  to 
perfection. 

A  man  then  appeared  at  the  opening  whom  he  instantly  recognised.  This 
was  the  young  dandy  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  inn  at  Forges,  who  called 
himself  by  the  name  of  Valr£as,  and  had  captivated  Gabrielle.  His  blood 
boiled  in  his  veins,  and  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
telling  him  his  mind,  but  still  he  resolved  to  die  silently  rather  than  exhibit 
any  impotent  rage,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  heroic  feat  he  performed 
that  night. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  W7hat  are  you  about  there  ?  "  asked  the  supposed 
Valreas  of  his  accomplice,  who  was  still  intent  on  whetting  his  blade. 

"The  gendarme  fired  two  bullets  close  to  me,"  said  the  pretended 
phantom. 

"  And  did  he  hit  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  He  imagined,  like  the  other,  that  my  head  lay  in  the  centre 
of  my  black  leg,  and  he  aimed  too  high." 

"  But  he  chased  you,  for  I  heard,  his  steps  and  his  voice." 
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"  Yes,  he  pricked  my  loins  with  his  sword,  but  I  played  him  a  fine 
trick.  When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  hole,  I  darted  to  one  side, 
and  he  ran  straight  on  like  a  wild  boar,  and  fell  head  foremost  into  the 
cave." 

"  And  was  he  killed  in  the  fall  ?  "  asked  Valreas,  quickly. 

"  No,  these  gendarmes  have  hard  bones  ;  he  has  only  got  a  few  bruises. 
There  he  is,  a  little  shaken  by  his  fall.  He  has  not  come  to  himself  yet,  so 
I  have  employed  the  time  in  binding  his  limbs." 

Valreas  stooped  down  and  saw  the  officer  stretched  on  a  heap  of  rubbish 
with  his  face  pale  and  bleeding,  and  his  eyes  closed,  looking  like  a  corpse, 
"  Are  you  sure  he  is  not  dead  ?  "  asked  he,  anxiously. 

"  Certain,  but  we  need  not  rouse  him.  I  have  been  sharpening  my  knife, 
because  I  mean  to  finish  him  handsomely,  without  making  him  suffer,  seeing 
he  is  an  officer." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Have  you  forgotten  my  orders,  or  that' 
this  man's  life  is  sacred?  "  asked  Valreas,  in  a  tone  of  irritation. 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  muttered  tl*e  old  campaigner,  "but  that 
girl  seems  to  have  turned  your  head.  This  Bonapartist  is  brother  to  your 
Tivoli  beauty,  but  why  should  we  spare  him  on  that  account  ?  He  has  \ 
done  his  best  to  kill  me,  and  it  is  my  turn  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Valreas,  calmly,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  "if  you 
try  to  lay  a  finger  on  him,  I  shall  blow  out  your  brains." 

The  Chouan  raised  his  knife,  but  recoiled  from  St.  Victor's  glance,  like  a  , 
tiger  relinquishing  his  prey.     "All  right,"  said  he  roughly;  "you  are 
my  commanding  officer,  but  Cadoudal  is  yours,  and  if  he  knew  that  you  . 
had  mercy  on  a  gendarme,  that  would  be  enough  for  him.   It  does  not  signify 
to  me,  but  you  may  ask  some  one  else  to  mount  guard  for  you  henceforth  ; 
/  don't  care  to  act  as  target  for  these  blues." 

6 '  I  shall  not  require  your  services  again.  The  young  lady  has  not  coine  ; 
to  the  trysting-place  to-night,  why,  I  know  not,  but  1  have  made  up  my  \ 
mind  not  to  meet  her  again,  till  I  can  show  myself  in  full  daylight,  and  | 
under  my  real  name.  So  you  can  make  yourself  easy,  for  we  shall  not  set  \ 
foot  in  this  park  again." 

"I  hope  not,  indeed.    But  you  must  be  mad  to  talk  of  going  to  see  the 
sister  of  a  gendarme  officer  in  broad  daylight.    You  will  want  to  marry  j 
her  next." 

"  So  I  do,  and  in  another  month  she  may  possibly  be  my  wife,  for  by 
that  time  we  shall  have  made  an  end  of  the  usurper,  and  as  I  once  told  you 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  when  the  king  reigns  again  over  France,  and 
makes  me  a  colonel,  Major  Robert  will  not  refuse  me  his  sister's  hand." 

"  Villain  ! "  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  raising  himself  by  a  desperate 
effort. 

"  Ah  !  there  he  is  coming  to  himself,"  muttered  Malabry,  "  this  was  just 
the  moment  to  despatch  him." 

"  Sir,"  said  Valreas,  surprised  but  not  disconcerted,  "  pray  believe  that 
I  sincerely  regret  this  treatment  of  an  enemy  whom  I  respect.  My  com- 
rade has  been  over-hasty  in  his  proceedings,  but  I  hope  you  are  not  much 
hurt,  and  before  leaving  you,  we  will  carry  you  into  the  park,  where  you 
can  summon  the  people  of  the  house  to  your  assistance.  I  trust  you  will 
forgive — " 

"  Forgive  you,  rebel  !  "  cried  Francois  Robert ;  "  if  my  hands  were  not 
bound,  I  would  tear  you  to  pieces — I  have  heard  all  your  villainy — I  know 
that  vou  have  seduced  an  unhappy  young  girl,  and  that  it  will  be  her 
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I  death — I  know  that  you  are  a  Chouan  whom  Cadoudal  has  sent  to  assassin- 
ate the  First  Consul—" 
I  .  "  Ah,  you  know  too  much,  and  I  must  cut  your  throat,"  said  Malabry, 
i  advancing,  knife  in  hand.     Valr^as,  however,  darted  between  him  and  the 
\  prisoner. 

"  Kill  me,"  cried  the  Major,  4 *  kill  me  !    If  you  let  me  live,  I  shall  have 
no  mercy  on  you.    What  are  you  waiting  for  ?    Must  I  spit  in  your  face  to 
[  force  you  to  despatch  me  ?  " 

Valreas  turned  white,  but  still  did  not  make  way  for  the  old  Chouan,  who 
L  was  brandishing  his  cutlass.    At  this  moment,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the 
plantation,  it  was  that  of  the  corporal  in  search  of  his  officer. 

"  Here,  Barbot,  here  !  "  shouted  Robert,  "and  fire  on  the  Chouans  !  " 
"  By  the  powers,"  said  Malabry,  "this  time  you  shall  not  prevent  me 
(  from  killing  him  !  "    But  Valreas  put  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  under  his 
nose  and  cried  : 

"If  you  advance  one  step,  I  fire!"  Then,  bending  over  Gabrielle's 
brother,  who  was  still  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  said,  hurriedly  : 
"Farewell,  sir;  we  shall  meet  next  at  the  Tuileries,  either  before  the 
king,  or  before  the  military  council  which  will  shoot  me  if  I  fail." 

And  pushing  the  dismayed  Chouan  before  him  by  his  shoulders,  St. 
Victor  left  the  cavern.  Within  five  minutes,  they  had  reached  the  little 
door,  and  were  outside  the  park,  running  at  full  speed  along  the  Rueil 
road,  while  Barbot,  guided  by  the  Major's  shouts,  at  length  found  him 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Leg,  which  proved  to  be  merely  a  pasteboard 
phantom. 


VIII. 

September  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  Parisians  were  all  flocking 
into  the  open  air,  to  make  the  most  of  the  delightful  weather  which  was 
crowning  the  autumn  of  the  year  '12,  the  last  year  of  the  republican  era. 
On  one  particular  day,  which  was  almost  the  last  of  the  celebrated  fair  of 
St.  Cloud,  those  less  favoured  citizens  whose  occupations  detained  them 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  contrived  to  spare  at  least  an  hour  or  two -for 
lounging  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  or  in  the  still  more  popular  promenade  of 
the  Palais  Egalite,  as  the  Palais  Royal  was  called  in  those  days.  The 
populace  seemed  delighted  to  take  an  airing  under  the  poor  trees,  which 
were  visibly  declining  since  Camille  Desmoulins  stripped  them  of  their 
leaves  in  1789,  to  furnish  cockades  for  the  sovereign  people. 

Could  it  be  reminiscences  of  the  year  '5,  which  had  attracted  hither 
Liardot,  the  ex-financier  of  the  Rue  Vivienne?  Could  the  opulent  specu- 
lator of  1797  have  come  to  look  again  at  the  scene  where  the  mere  sight 
of  him  had  once  been  enough  to  produce  a  fluctuation  in  the  currency  ?  He 
was  certainly  there,  mingling  among  the  crowd,  though  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  keen  observer  to  recognise  under  Sourdat's  dress  and  downcast 
eyes  the  dethroned  ruler  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  even  the  Chouan  of 
1799.  The  elderly  man  had  sought  to  acquire  the  appearance  and  demean- 
our of  a  clerk,  but  he  could  not  quench  the  fire  of  his  eye  or  keen  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  so  he  had  his  reasons  for  not  looking  the  world 
in  the  face.  Fouche  had  commented  on  these  eyes  when  he  first  saw  the 
ex-Chouan,  and  had  ever  since  tried  to  avoid  them  in  giving  audience  to 
his  new  secretary,  for  their  glance  could  be  as  clear  and  cold  as  the  flash 
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of  a  steel  blade  :  only  Bonaparte's  eyes  could  give  such  a  flash,  and  maife 
louche,  the  regicide  under  the  Convention,  who  afterwards  became  Duke 
of  Otranto,  tremble  in  his  shoes. 

Sourdat,  however,  had  learnt  to  keep  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  only  be 
came  his  true  self  in  the  presence  of  George  Cadoudal,  his  old  comrades,  or 
Louise  Maneheu.  He  was  here  this  morning  to  see  that  they  were  meeting 
according  to  command  ;  he  had  been  with  their  leader  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  learnt  from  his  lips  that  everything  was  ready  and  only  awaiting 
Bonaparte's  departure  for  Malmaison.  The  First  Consul  had  been  detained 
at  the  Tuileries  by  business,  but  would  not  delay  much  longer,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  he  was  eager  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  favourite  residence 
before  the  fine  season  came  to  an  end. 

Liardot  was  to  have  no  hand  in  the  actual  attack,  because  Cadoudal  had 
entrusted  to  him  a  still  more  important  task.    On  receiving  tidings  of 
Bonaparte's  death,  he  was  instantly  to  take  possession  ot  the  Police,  Home 
and  War  Offices  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  relying  on  the  help  of  a 
small  band  of  intelligent  and  devoted  Chouans.    When  this  had  been  ac- « 
comphshed,  they  relied  on  gaining  over  the  army  by  the  aid  of  certain 
generals  who  had  already  been  sounded,  while  success  would  rally  round 
their  cause  the  leading  civil  officials.    Liardot,  who  knew  all  the  ins  and  ' 
outs  of  the  government,  was  entrusted  with  this  delicate  operation  also,  so 
it  was  important  he  should  have  notice  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Every 
morning,  from  twelve  to  one,  he  took  a  turn  in  the  Palais  Royal  Gardens,  < 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Pierre  Maneheu,  who  was  to  give  the  signal,  he  was  ' 
to  return  home  and  await  tidings  of  the  event  at  Rueil  which  St.  Victor 
was  to  ride  off  at  once  to  bring  him,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  band  of  supporters  who  were  assembling  each  evening  in  the  Marche 
des  Innocents,  he  would  march  at  their  head  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  offices  while  the  decision  of  the  army  was  yet  pending.    Every-  ' 
thing  had  been  arranged,  down  to  a  royal  proclamation  to  the  army  and  j 
French  nation,  which  was  ready  for  posting  in  the  streets.    The  only  thing  j 
left  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte,  and  if  Cadoudal  were  to  be  believed,  j 
the  usurper's  days  were  numbered. 

Liardot  was  therefore  obeying  his  instructions  when  he  resorted  to  these  ' 
gardens,  leading  Jacobin  in  a  leash  to  support  his  character  of  a  quiet 
citizen.  Ever  since  Louise  Maneheu  had  become  an  inmate  of  his  house,  ' 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  dog  out  for  a  walk,  though  he 
always  held  him  secured,  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  the  brave  animal  was 
growing  accustomed  to  his  new  master,  and  seemed  glad  to  follow  him. 
The  old  trooper  had  scarcely  entered  the  crowded  gardens  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Tamerlane  lounging  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  tall  figure 
swaying  like  a  poplar  rocked  by  the  wind ;  St.  Victor  a  little  further  on, 
ogling  the  fair  sex,  Malabry  leaning  against  a  tree  and  killing  time  by  rais- 
ing two  chairs  on  his  little  finger,  while  the  rest  of  the  Chouans  were  pac- 
ing the  walks  without  showing  any  signs  of  recognition.  After  exchanging 
a  rapid  glance  with  St.  Victor,  Liardot  took  his  seat  on  a  hired  chair  which 
commanded  the  right  side  of  the  garden,  fastened  Jacobin's  leash  round  the 
rung  of  an  ordinary  seat  on  which  he  placed  his  feet,  and  spreading  out  a 
paper  which  he  had  brought  on  purpose,  began  to  read  the  latest  news, 
though  without  losing  sight  of  the  arcades. 

He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  for  five  minutes  when  he  felt  a  clap  on  his 
shoulder,  and  turning  round,  saw  one  of  Fouche's  subalterns  whom  he  fre- 
quently met  in  the  ex-minister's  office. 
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"  So  here  I  catch  you  studying  the  papers,  Sourdat,"  said  this  man,  seat- 
ing himself  without  ceremony  on  the  vacant  seat  to  which  Jacobin  was 
fastened,  "  are  you  taking  an  interest  in  politics  now  ?  " 

*  'There  is  not  much  in  the  papers,"  said  Liardot,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
1 1  believe  I  was  just  dozing  off  when  you  startled  me." 
I  The  ex-financier  must  have  had  great  self-control  to  make  this  careless 
reply,  for  he  was  vexed  and  even  disturbed  by  this  meeting,  as  his  colleague 
might  have  been  sent  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  movements.  1 '  The  weather  is 
so  fine  that  I  wanted  a  little  fresh  air  before  going  on  to  my  office,"  con- 
tinued he,  quietly. 

"Ah,  just  like  myself,"  exclaimed  the  intruder.  "I  went  to  our  em- 
ployer to  see  whether  he  had  any  orders  to  give  me,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  to-day,  I  said  to  myself,  Now,  Caillotte,  my  good 
fellow,  you  might  indulge  yourself  with  a  turn  in  the  Palais-Egalite  gar- 
dens.   I  am  glad  I  came,  since  I  have  met  you  here." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  my  dear  Caillotte,  and  the  pleasure  is  mutual,"  said 
Liardot,  graciously,  though  he  could  have  strangled  the  vulgar  fellow,  and 
was  pondering  how  to  rid  himself  of  his  company.  He  could  not  leave  the 
spot  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  yet,  if  Maneheu  were  to  appear  that 
day,  this  man's  presence  would  be  very  embarrassing,  as  he  would  wish  to 
be  perfectly  unfettered  in  his  movements. 

"Is  not  that  the  conspirator's  dog  you  have  there?"  suddenly  asked 
Caillotte,  and  as  he  put  this  abrupt  question,  he  fondled  Jacobin,  who  only 
growled  and  showed  his  teeth.  The  supposed  Sourdat  felt  taken  aback, 
but  soon  remembered  that  Caillotte  knew  all  about  Louise  Maneheu,  since 
he  had  chanced  to  be  in  Fouche's  office  when  the  Major  brought  in  his 
prisoner  on  his  return  from  Normandy  ;  it  was  he  indeed  who  had  received 
orders  to  facilitate  the  escape  suggested  by  Sourdat. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Liardot,  coolly,  "this  dog  belongs  to  that  woman,  and 
as  I  am  anxious  to  get  round  her,  I  offer  sometimes  to  take  him  out  for  a 
walk.  It  is  not  very  amusing,  but,  as  you  know,  in  our  career,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances. " 

"  I  know  that  well  enough,  I  assure  you,  Sourdat  !  Was  not  I  forced  to 
disguise  myself  as  a  nurse  in  order  to  arrest  a  deserter  whom  Barras  was 
anxious  to  have  shot  as  an  example  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  some 
day.    But  I  don't  much  like  the  looks  of  that  mastiff,  I  must  say." 

"  No,  he  bites  sometimes.    You  had  better  leave  him  alone." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  for  I  am  always  prudent.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  so  savage, 
for  he  is  a  fine  animal,  and  his  mistress  is  a  fine  woman,  too.  What  are 
you  doing  with  her  now,  Sourdat  ?  Have  you  contrived  to  worm  anything 
out  of  her  ?  " 

"  Unluckily  not,  so  far,  at  least.  She  appears  grateful  for  the  service 
she  fancies  I  have  rendered  her,  and  for  the  kind  treatment  she  receives  in 
my  house,  but,  however  skilfully  I  may  try  to  draw  her  out,  she  will  never 
open  her  lips  about  the  cliff  at  Biville. " 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  find  such  reticence  on  the  part  of  a  simple  peasant ; 
she  must  either  be  very  resolute  or  have  been  trained  by  George  himself. 
He  knows  how  to  get  faithful  servants,  as  our  employer  was  saying  only 
this  morning." 

"  Did  M.  Fouche  say  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  you  and  respects  your  talent, 
but  he  is  astonished  that  you  have  not  yet  managed  to  worm  anything  out 
,of  this  peasant.    She  is  certainly  a  Norman  woman." 
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"So  Fouch6  has  his  eye  on  us  both.  It  is  as  well  to  know  that,"  thought 
Liardot  to  himself. 

"  Can  you  guess  what  I  rejoined?  "  resumed  the  police  agent. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  supposed  Sourdat  with  an  absent  air,  though  he 
was  keenly  alive  all  the  time,  both  to  his  colleague's  conversation  and  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  garden. 

"  I  told  him  that  the  best  way  of  winning  confidences  from  women  was 
to  secure  their  good  graces,  and  though  you  are  not  badly  preserved  and 
must  have  been  a  good-looking  fellow  in  your  day,  you  are  rather  too  old 
to  make  love." 

"  And  what  did  Fouch6  say  to  that  ? "  asked  Liardot,  interested  to  know 
what  the  ex-minister  thought  of  his  relations  with  Louise  Maneheu. 

"  He  told  me  that  I  was  a  fool,  and  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to  seduce  a 
rebel  as  it  was  to  seduce  a  fine  lady  in  the  days  of  Barras." 

Liardot  breathed  more  freely. 

4 '  Besides,  such  proceedings  have  their  awkward  side,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,"  resumed  Caillotte.  "  Five  and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  start- 
ing in  the  service,  I  missed  my  chance  at  the  time  of  that  necklace  business 
by  playing  my  part  too  well  with  a  certain  Olivia,  and  I  have  never  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  service.  I  was  born  for  the  higher 
branches,  for  political  investigations,  and  yet  here  I  stick  in  the  mud, 
obliged  to  keep  an  eye  on  thieves  and  vulgar  assassins.  I  have  only  one 
hope  left." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Liardot  absently,  feeling  on  thorns,  as  he 
noticed  the  suspicious  glances  directed  towards  him  by  the  Chouans  as  they 
passed  and  noticed  this  prolonged  conversation. 

"My  hope,"  returned  the  spy,  "is  that  I  may  lay  hands  on  George 
Cadoudal." 

"To  enable  you  to  do  that,  he  must  be  in  Paris,"  said  Liardot  quietly, 
"So  he  is." 

"  What  !    Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  asked  the  supposed  Sourdat,  quaking. 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  but  my  instinct  tells  me  he  is  not 
far  off.  I  seem  to  scent  him,  just  as  your  dog  is  at  this  moment  sniffing 
the  breeze  that  comes  from  the  Galerie  de  Valois." 

Jacobin  was,  indeed,  straining  his  neck  and  dilating  his  nostrils  as  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  arcades,  and  Liardot  found,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  better  have  left  the  dog  at  home. 

"  I  would  give  five  years  of  my  life,  if  I  had  ten  before  me,  to  apprehend 
him,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  Caillotte. 

"  How  excited  you  are  !  "  rejoined  Liardot.  "  Have  you  any  personal 
reasons  for  hating  Cadoudal  ?  " 

"  None,  whatever.  I  have  never  even  seen  him,  and,  between  ourselves, 
if  I  had  any  feeling  towards  Georgej  it  would  be  one  of  admiration.  I 
have  served  many  different  employers  before  Fouche,  but,  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I  am  a  royalist." 

"  Then,  why  are  you  so  eager  to  apprehend  Cadoudal  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ask  why  ?  You  can  have  no  true  professional  feeling  if  you  do 
not  understand  why.  If  I  am  so  eager  to  arrest  George,  it  is  not  so  much 
for  the  reward  offered,  but  for  the  honour." 

"Indeed!"  remarked  Liardot  simply,  thinking  to  himself  that  such 
honour  was  indeed  far-fetched. 

"  Still,"  resumed  he,  "  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  Cadoudal  should 
venture  to  Paris,  where  he  would  be  so  easify  recognised.    Nevertheless,  I ' 
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would  bet  anything  he  is  here.  Major  Robert  of  the  picked  gendarmes 
thinks  so  too  ;  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  and  seems  to  have 
overheard  a  conversation  between  two  Chouans,  from  which  he  gathered 
that  George  is  either  come  or  coming  to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul." 

"  That  sounds  strange,"  murmured  Liardot,  listening  now  most  at- 
tentively. 

"  And  these  two  Chouans  belonged  to  the  party  who  tried  to  release  that 
woman  on  the  road  between  Dieppe  and  Paris." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  M.  Fouche'  has  never  mentioned  this  to  me." 

"  Oh,  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me  either.  I  only  overheard  something 
while  I  was  waiting  in  the  anteroom,  for  it  is  a  secret  connected  with  the 
story  of  those  ghosts  at  Malmaison  ;  they  say  some  lady  in  attendance  on 
Madame  Bonaparte  is  slightly  compromised,  and  so  the  General  does  not 
wish  it  talked  about.  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  your  dog,"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  suddenly.    "  Can  he  have  gone  mad  ?  " 

For  an  instant,  indeed,  Jacobin's  behaviour  seemed  to  justify  Caillotte's 
apprehensions.  He  stood  on  his  hind  legs,  tugged  as  hard  as  he  could  at 
his  rope,  uttered  short,  consecutive  barks  which  sounded  like  an  appeal, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time  to  growl  at  the  man  seated  on  the  chair  to 
the  rungs  of  which  he  was  fastened.  Liardot,  feeling  more  and  more  uneasy, 
was  about  to  seize  the  leash  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  intelligent  animal 
who  was  evidently  aware  of  the  approach  of  some  one  he  knew,  but  just  as 
he  stooped  to  unloose  it,  his  eye  fell  on  the  Galerie  de  Valois,  and  caught 
sight  of  Pierre  Maneheu,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  arcades. 
This  revealed  the  secret  of  Jacobin's  excitement,  and  the  danger  of  the 
animal's  escaping  to  join  his  master,  since  Caillotte,  knowing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  woman,  would  be  sure  to  follow  it. 

Maneheu  had  only  just  made  his  appearance,  but  the  quick  eyes  of  the 
Chouans  had  already  descried  the  signal,  and  they  were  all  quietly  moving 
off  in  different  directions  to  meet  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

Maneheu,  having  once  ascertained  that  he  had  been  seen,  disappeared 
promptly  behind  a  pillar.  "  Thank  Heaven  he  has  neither  seen  me  nor 
the  dog,"  thought  Liardot,  as  he  tried  to  unloose  the  string  in  order  to 
lead  Jacobin  away.  "  I  say,  Sourdat,"  cried  Caillotte,  "  this  animal  is  an 
uneasy  neighbour,  and  makes  me  tremble  for  my  calves,  so  excuse  me  if  I 
take  leave  of  you." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  Liardot,  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  return  home,  and  had  been  puzzling  how  to  rid  himself  of  this  trouble- 
some companion.  Unluckily  (for  on  what  a  trifle  the  ruin  of  the  best 
planned  scheme  may  hinge)  the  knot  by  which  the  cord  wTas  secured  to  the 
chair  was  rather  a  complicated  one,  so  that  Liardot  was  some  time  in  un- 
doing it.  He  was  obliged  also  to  use  both  hands,  and  let  loose  of  the  cord 
he  was  untying  ;  so,  when  Caillotte,  whose  weight  had  kept  the  chair  in  its 
position,  suddenly  rose  just  as  it  was  unfastened,  Jacobin,  finding  himself 
free,  gave  a  tremendous  bound,  and  in  three  leaps  had  vanished  under  the 
Galerie  de  Valois. 

"  There  goes  a  horrid  animal!"  exclaimed  the  police  agent.  "I  con- 
gratulate you,  Sourdat,  on  having  one  mouth  less  to  feed,  a  mouth,  too,  filled 
with  the  most  terrible  teeth  !  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Liardot's  dismay.  Jacobin  was  pur- 
suing his  master,  and  had  probably  overtaken  him  already.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  would  follow  him  home.  Would  the  sagacious  Caillotte  draw 
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such  conclusions  as  he  feared  from  the  dog's  escape  ?  It  was  useless  to  run 
after  the  creature,  for  it  would  only  have  attracted  attention  to  Maneheu, 
so  he  thought  it  better  to  resign  himself  to  the  loss,  and  try  to  divert 
Caillotte's  attention. 

"  A  good  riddance,  indeed,"  cried  he  gaily.  "I  have  quite  enough  on 
my  hands  with  a  woman  to  guard,  without  taking  such  a  fierce  creature 
about  with  me.  I  have  to  call  in  at  the  office  now.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ? " 

"No,"  said  the  agent,  "  I  have  seen  Fouche  this  morning,  and  have 
nothing  fresh  to  tell  him.  Besides,  this  is  the  clay  when  the  lottery  num- 
bers for  Paris  are  drawn,  and  I  think  you  know  I  have  a  weakness  that 
way,  since  this  philantropic  institution  has  been  re-established.  So,  good 
morning,  Sourdat,  and  my  compliments  to  your  pretty  prisoner."  And 
Caillotte  moved  off  at  an  even  pace  towards  the  Galerie  de  Valois,  and  soon 
disappeared  behind  the  pillars. 

His  departure  only  increased  Liardot's  perplexities,  for  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  spy  were  telling  the  truth,  or  only  making  the  lottery  a  pre- 
text. The  house  in  which  the  numbers  were  drawn  lay  close  to  the  palace, 
and  Caillotte  was  certainly  directing  his  steps  towards  it.  Liardot  had  no 
time  to  spare  for  fruitless  reflections,  and  decided  to  return  to  the  Rue  des 
Prouvaires  by  the  shortest  cut,  which  struck  across  the  gardens.  He 
glanced  at  the  Galerie  as  he  passed  without  catching  sight  either  of  Mane- 
heu, Jacobin,  or  even  Caillotte,  who,  however,  could  scarcely  have  had  time 
to  get  to  the  end  of  the  arcade.  He  felt  surprised,  but  walked  rapidly 
home,  where  Louise  Maneheu  was  distressed  on  learning  that  he  had  lost 
her  dog,  as  he  did  not  tell  her  that  it  had  followed  her  husband.  There 
was  much  that  Liardot  thought  it  best  to  keep  from  his  prisoner,  and  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  or  of  her  husband's  being  established  as  an  inn- 
keeper in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  He  was  half  afraid  of  Caillotte's  craftiness, 
especially  as  he  had  more  than  once  caught  him  spying  about  his  house,  but 
the  die  was  now  cast,  so  he  began  to  draw  up  orders  in  preparation  for  St. 
Victor's  arrival  at  night  to  announce  Bonaparte's  death.  Louise  troubled 
him  with  neither  complaints  nor  questions,  but  merely  observed  that  if 
Jacobin  were  not  killed  he  would  find  his  way  home. 

Meanwhile,  Jacobin  was  following  the  steps  of  his  old  master.  Great, 
indeed,  was  Pierre  Maneheu's  surprise  when  he  suddenly  saw  his  dog  frisk- 
ing round  him  as  he  rapidly  made  his  way  from  the  Galerie  de  Valois  ;  the 
surprise  was,  however,  agreeable,  for  he  was  much  attached  to  his  dog,  and 
had  frequently  regretted  losing  him,  though  not  so  much  as  he  regretted 
the  farm  that  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the  wife  that  had  disappeared.  He 
felt  as  if  some  part  of  his  property  were  restored  to  him,  and  Maneheu  was 
much  attached  to  any  kind  of  property. 

Without  troubling  himself  to  ask  where  Jacobin  had  sprung  from,  or  how 
he  had  broken  his  leash,  he  at  once  removed  the  cord  which  he  was  dragging 
after  him,  patted  him  in  token  of  welcome,  and  walked  on,  feeling  sure  that 
the  mastiff  would  not  again  leave  him.  Pierre's  mission  had  been  simply  to 
show  himself,  and  now  he  was  in  haste  to  return  to  the  inn,  where  George 
had  come  in  person  before  daybreak,  to  order  him  to  go  and  give  the  signal, 
and  then  return  at  once,  as  there  would  not  be  too  much  time  to  get  the 
horses  and  arms  ready.  The  First  Consul  was  to  pass  that  very  night, 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  along  the  Rueil  road,  just  past  the  quarry 
which  Cadoudal  had  chosen  as  the  place  of  concealment  for  his  little 
troop. 
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The  news  of  this  intended  journey  to  Malmaison  had  been  brought  to  the 
Chouan  leader  by  his  servant,  Louis  Picot,  who,  thanks  to  Liardot's  infor- 
mation, had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  ushers  of  Bonaparte's 
private  apartments,  and  through  him  had  learnt  that  the  General  was  about 
to  spend  a  week  at  Malmaison,  and  that  his  escort  had  orders  to  be  ready 
the  following  evening  at  half-past  five. 

Maneheu  was  accustomed  to  passive  obedience,  and  knew  that  Cadoudal 
was  awaiting  his  return  with  impatience,  so  he  walked  hastily  along  the 
Rue  St.  Honored  after  leaving  the  palace  by  one  of  the  walks  turning  down 
to  the  Rue  de  Valois,  which  Liardot  could  not  command  as  he  passed  the 
end  of  the  Galerie.  It  was  not  till  Pierre  had  got  as  far  as  the  church  of 
St.  Roch  that  he  noticed  Jacobin  turning  round  and  growling,  as  he  did 
when  there  was  some  one  he  was  longing  to  fly  at.  This  was  not  the 
moment  to  quarrel  with  any  one,  so  Maneheu  whistled  Jacobin  on,  and  the 
docile  animal  left  ofF  growling,  and  trotted  on  again  steadily  by  his  side. 

Never  having  been  in  Paris  till  he  was  brought  there  by  Cadoudal,  Mane- 
heu knew  but  one  way  of  going  between  his  tavern  and  the  Palais-Royal ; 
George  had  taught  him  this  one  evening,  when  he  had  rehearsed  him,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  way  he  was  to  show  himself  to  the  Chouans  in  the  Galerie  de 
Valois.  Following  this  route,  lie  had  turned  through  some  of  the  bye- 
streets  into  the  Rue-Neuve-des-Petits-Champs,  and  down  the  Rue  Richelieu 
and  Rue  St.  Honore  towards  the  Champs-Elyse'es,  whilst  Liardot  was  taking 
the  opposite  direction.  He  walked  on  to  the  Neuilly  bridge,  and  thence  to 
his  tavern,  at  a  rapid  pace,  occasionally  elbowing  his  way  past  more  leisurely 
passengers. 

Of  all  the  conspirators,  Pierre  Maneheu  was  perhaps  the  most  anxious  for 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  plot.  Ever  since  George  had  given  him  orders  on  the 
Biville  moor  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  Pierre  had  obeyed  his  chief  with 
reluctance.  He  was  chafing  at  the  bit,  not  daring  to  rebel,  but  cursing  in 
his  heart  the  orders  he  received  without  a  murmur,  and  obeyed  exactly,  be- 
cause he  felt  forced  to  do  so.  Cadoudal's  landing  had  indeed  deprived  him 
of  his  farm  and  his  wife,  and  might  in  the  end  cost  him  his  life.  The 
covetous  and  ambitious  peasant,  who  had  seen  himself  on  the  high  road  to 
wealth,  could  not  well  brook  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes.  He  had  heard  no- 
thing, moreover,  of  his  wife  since  she  had  left  him  that  evening  for  Penly 
Point,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Jacobin.  Cadoudal  and  St.  Victor  had 
been  persuaded  by  Liardot's  advice  from  giving  him  any  information. 
Liardot  naturally  thought  that  if  either  husband  or  wife  learned  the  other's 
whereabouts,  they  would  try  to  meet,  and  this  might  expose  the  cause  to 
great  dangers,  owing  to  the  spies  that  hovered  about  the  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Prouvaires. 

When  Maneheu  therefore  again  met  his  dog.  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  animal  must  have  followed  his  mistress  into  the  prison  where  she  was 
probably  detained,  and  he  hoped  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  find  her 
again  some  day.  For  the  present,  however,  he  had  enough  to  do  in  getting 
the  horses  and  arms  ready  before  sunset ;  if  the  enterprise  failed,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  consider  himself  absolved  from  all  obligations  to  his 
general,  and  intended  to  try  to  find  and  rescue  Louise  and  then  leave  the 
country.  He  was  not  quite  at  George's  mercy,  as  he  had  been  prudent 
enough  to  turn  some  of  his  farm  produce  into  money,  which  he  always 
carried  on  his  person,  but  for  the  present  he  remained  with  Cadoudal,  that 
in  case  of  the  king's  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  might  have  a  share  in  the 
royal  favours. 
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As  he  walked  on  to  Puteaux,  Maneheu  was  therefore  rehearsing  in  all 
good  faith  the  simple  part  assigned  to  him  by  Cadoudal  of  taking  charge 
of  the  tavern  while  the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  keeping  a  fresh  horse  in 
readiness  for  St.  Victor  to  mount  when  he  rode  to  Paris  with  news  of  the 
victory.  By  the  time  they  had  got  half  way  down  the  Avenue  de  Neuillv, 
Jacobin  again  began  to  turn  round  and  bark,  and  Maneheu  noticed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  these  hostile  manifestations  seemed  directed  against  an  in- 
dividual who  was  walking  about  twenty  paces  behind.  This  aroused  his 
suspicions  and  made  him  scrutinize  the  man,  but  his  appearance  was  so  in- 
significant that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  any  further  attention 
to  him.  Walking  rapidly  on,  he  crossed  the  bridge,  and  turning  towards 
the  left,  down  a  faint  track,  began  to  strike  across  the  vine-covered  hill  on 
whose  summit,  sheltered  by  a  hollow,  lay  his  modest  tavern.  He  had 
quite  forgotten  the  individual  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  so,  apparently, 
had  Jacobin,  when  a  voice  suddenly  called  to  him,  and  turning  round,  he 
saw  the  same  man  panting  under  his  efforts  to  overtake  him.  This  decided 
him  to  stop,  and  the  dog,  placing  himself  in  front,  snarled  and  showed  his 
formidable  teeth.  The  traveller  came  hobbling  up,  and  raising  his  hat 
politely,  while  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  checked  handkerchief,  said  : 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  for  venturing  to  detain  you,  but  necessity  has  no  law, 
and  in  these  solitudes,  one  is  glad  to  find  any  one  to  speak  to  ;  can  you  tell 
me  whether  this  path  leads  to  Mont  Valerien  ? " 

"Certainly  ;  you  see  it  before  you,"  replied  Maneheu,  pointing  to  the 
hill  which  dominates  the  noted  vineyards  of  Suresnes. 

"Yes,  I  am  aware  that  is  the  celebrated  eminence,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  losing  myself  on  the  way,"  replied  the  man  humbly. 

"  This  path  will  take  you  to  it,"  said  Maneheu,  not  over-graciously. 

"  Then  pray  allow  me  to  walk  with  you." 

"  You  can  do  so  if  you  choose,"  muttered  the  Chouan,  examining  him 
more  closely ;  the  man  was  certainly  inoffensive  in  appearance  and  neatly 
dressed,  so  that  Maneheu  could  not  understand  why  Jacobin  should  have 
taken  such  an  objection  to  him.  As  he  did  not  care  to  waste  any  time  in  ex- 
planations, he  continued  to  ascend  the  hill  in  the  company  of  the  stranger. 

"You  may  think  lam  thrusting  myself  upon  you  rather  unceremoniously," 
said  the  man,  "and  perhaps  you  will  wonder  what  I  am  doing  in  these 
wilds.  I  have  been  attracted  hither  by  the  splendid  view  which  Mont 
Valerien  is  said  to  command.  My  curiosity  will  seem  natural  enough  when 
you  hear  that  I  live  in  the  provinces,  and  that  this  is  my  first  visit  to  Paris." 

"I  have  no  objection,  I  am  sure,"  muttered  Maneheu  with  an  air  of 
perfect  indifference. 

The  provincial  made  no  rejoinder,  and  the  two  men  walked  side  by  side 
in  perfect  silence,  till  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  them  to  the  inn,  when 
Maneheu  said  abruptly:  "You  have  only  to  go  straight  before  yon. 
We  part  company  here." 

"  A  tavern  !  "  exclaimed  his  companion,  "  what  a  welcome  sight  !  I  am 
half  dead  with  thirst,  and  hope  you  will  come  in  with  me  and  take  a 
drop  of  something  to  drink." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  not  thirsty,"  said  Maneheu  coldly.  "  Besides, 
you  cannot  help  seeing  that  this  tavern  is  deserted,  for  the  doors  and 
windows  are  all  closed." 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  thirsty  traveller,  "I  thought 
you  were  stopping  here,  or  I  should  never  have  ventured — " 

"  I  am  not  stopping,  but  taking  the  road  to  Nanterre,  which  turns 
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Dff  to  the  right,  while  that  to  Mont  Valerien  lies  to  the  left ;  so  it  is 

I  time  we  parted,  and  I  must  bid  you  good  day." 

"Many  thanks   for  your  kindness,  sir.     I  regret  that  we  cannot 
clink  glasses  together,  but  since  there  is  no  one  in  this  tavern — and  yet, 
if  the  house  be  closed,  I  think  the  stableyard  seems  open." 
J    This  was  true.    The  door  of  a  long  wing  adjoining  the  main  building 

( stood  wide  open,  and  talking  and  laughter  might  be  heard  from  within. 

i  Maneheu  had  not  perceived  this  at  the  first  moment,  and  it  vexed  him, 

i  but  he  resolved  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter. 

"I  don't  fancy  the  grooms  will  find  you  anything  to  drink,"  said  he 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "This  tavern  is  only  frequented  on  Sundays, 
when  Parisians  come  here  to  hire  saddle-horses.    This  is  Saturday  and  so 

'  the  lads  will  be  grooming  their  horses  ready  for  to-morrow,  but  they  have 
not  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  and  the  landlord  is  sure  to  have  gone  to  do  his 
marketing  in  Paris.  I  should  know  something  about  it,  as  I  pass  here 
nearly  every  day  on  my  way  from  Nanterre.    So  if  you  will  take  my 

I  advice,  you  will  push  on  to  Suresnes,  where  there  is  some  good  claret 

I  to  be  had  at  the  inn." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  who,  while  listening  to 
his  words,  had  turned  inside  the  gate  and  taken  a  glance  at  the  stables. 

I  "  The  men  are  busy,  for  they  have  at  least  twenty  horses  to  groom,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  disturb  them.    So  good-day  to  you,  and  many  thanks 

'  for  your  information  !  "    And  with  a  polite  bow,  he  passed  forward  along 

'  the  road  to  Mont  Valerien  without  ever  looking  back. 

"  I  thought  for  an  instant  that  he  was  a  spy,"  murmured  Maneheu,  "  but 
I  see  now  that  he  was  merely  an  idiot."  And  turning  to  the  yard,  he  be- 
gan to  harangue  the  three  Chouans  who  were  grooming  the  horses  for  their 
imprudence  in  leaving  the  gate  open,  then,  after  giving  a  final  glance  along 
the  Suresnes  road,  and  seeing  no  one,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  and 
let  himself  into  the  house,  followed  by  Jacobin,  who  was  now  perfectly 
quiet. 

"Ah,  so  here  you  come!"  said  a  sonorous  voice  which  he  knew  per- 
fectly, and  as  soon  as  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkened  room,  he 
could  see  Cadoudal  standing  before  a  table,  examining  a  cavalry  sabre. 
"Well?"  said  the  chief. 

"  Well,  General,  it  is  done,"  replied  Maneheu. 

"  Were  all  our  people  at  their  posts,  in  the  Palais-Royal  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  General.  I  do  not  know  them  all,  but  I  saw  St.  Victor, 
Deville,  Burban,  and  several  others." 

"  And  did  they  see  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  General.  I  only  remained  under  the  arcades  for  a  minute  or  two 
as  you  told  me,  but  I  was  able  to  see  the  stir  produced  by  my  appearance. 
Each  man  left  the  walk,  and  retired  by  the  entrance  nearest  him." 

"  Very  well.    Was  Fleur-de-Rose  there  ?  " 

"  That  man  you  thought  of  shooting  on  the  cliff?  "  asked  Maneheu  dis- 
dainfully.   "  I  cannot  say." 

"Because  you  lost  no  time  in  looking  about  you,  but  he  must  have  been 
there,  and  all  will  be  right." 

"  I  hope  so,  General,  though  just  now — " 

"What?" 

"Oh,  nothing.    Only  a  man  accosted  me  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
seemed  determined  to  stop  here  and  refresh  himself 
"  I  suppose  you  told  him  to  pass  on  ?  " 
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"Yes,  General,  and  so  he  did.  But  our  comrades  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  leave  the  door  of  the  stables  open,  and  so  the  man  could  see 
the  horses  and  saddles." 

"  That  was  vexatious,"  murmured  George.  c<  Still,"  added  he,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  "we  should  never  achieve  anything  if  we  let  trifles 
come  in  our  way.  The  die  is  cast  now.  You  must  see  that  they  are  more 
careful  for  the  future,  and  as  our  friends  arrive,  show  them  all  into  the 
stable,  except  St.  Victor,  who  must  come  here.  Have  you  plenty  of  pro- 
visions for  them  all  ? " 

"  Oh,  be  quite  easy  on  that  score,  General.  There  is  some  bacon  and 
bread  for  our  men,  and  I  tapped  a  cask  of  wine  this  morning." 

"  Pierre  Maneheu,  I  am  satisfied  with  you,  and  the  king  shall  know  that 
you  have  done  your  duty,"  said  Cadoudal  gravely.  "  But  what  is  that 
dog  doing  there  ? "  asked  he,  suddenly,  as  Jacobin  came  from  behind  his 
master. 

"  It  is  my  dog,  General.  My  wife  had  taken  it  to  Penly  Point,  on  the 
night  when  we  were  expecting  you  at  Biville  cleft,  and  the  gendarmes 
captured  it  as  well  as  her.  I  have  found  it  to-day,  but  Louise  has  not 
returned,"  said  Maneheu,  bitterly. 

"How  and  where  did  you  find  it  ?  "  asked  Cadoudal. 

"In  the  Palais-Royal,  but  how  it  came  there,  I  can't  say.  It  ran  after 
me  along  the  Galerie." 

George  was  silent  and  seemed  pondering  over  this  strange  encounter,  but  j 
all  at  once  his  brow  cleared.    He  remembered  that  Liardot  had  spoken  of  i 
his  walks  with  Jacobin,  and  felt  convinced  now  that  he  had  been  in  the 
gardens.    He  took  care,  however,  not  to  let  Maneheu  into  the  secret  of 
Jacobin's  detention  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  till  the  triumph  of  the 
royalist  party  was  secured. 

"Now  go  and  look  after  the  preparations,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he. 
"  They  must  all  be  mounted  by  six  o'clock,  and  I  trust  to  you  to  see  them  > 
all  properly  armed.    Don't  forget  to  send  St.  Victor  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
arrives," 

Maneheu  bowed  and  passed  out  with  Jacobin  at  his  heels,  and  as  soon  as  j 
George  was  left  alone,  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  conscious  ' 
that  he  was  about  to  risk  all  on  his  venture  that  night,  and  that  if  Bona- 
parte escaped,  only  Austrian  or  Russian  cannon  could  henceforth  clear  the  i 
king's  way  to  his  throne.    The  friends  of  monarchy  might,  indeed,  as  a  last 
resource,  come  to  an  understanding  with  such  malcontent  generals  as 
Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  foment  a  military  sedition,  but  Cadoudal  was  a 
good  judge  of  men  and  knew  the  ascendancy  of  these  second-rate  com- 
manders would  weigh  little  in  the  balance  against  that  of  the  victor  of 
Marengo.    Immediate  success  was  essential  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  Cadoudal  did  not  shrink  from  an  ambush  more  worthy  of  a  high 
wayman  than  a  soldier.    Now,  when  alone  with  his  conscience  on  the  ev 
of  the  decisive  moment,  did  he  feel  a  presentiment  that  the  step  woul 
leave  a  blot  on  his  memory,  and  did  the  wrinkles  on  his  manly  countenanc 
betray  a  touch  of  remorse  ?    God  alone,  who  reads  every  heart,  can  answe 
that  question.    George,  however,  remained  sombre  and  pensive  till  hi 
lieutenant  appeared. 

"  So  the  great  day,  the  glorious  day,  has  arrived  at  last  !  "  exclaimed  St. 
Victor,  tossing  his  cap  in  the  air.  "  When  I  at  last  caught  sight  of 
Maneheu's  face  in  the  Galerie  de  Valois,  I  felt  ready  to  cut  capers  unde 
the  trees  in  those  gardens  ! " 
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"  It  is  well  you  are  in  such  high  spirits,"  said  George. 

"  How  can  I  fail  to  be,  when  we  are  so  close  to  the  goal  ?  By  this 
evening,  Bonaparte  will  have  departed  this  life,  and  to-morrow  morning 
the  white  flag  will  be  floating  from  the  Tuileries  to  tell  the  worthy 
Parisians  of  the  happiness  that  has  befallen  them  while  asleep.  You  will 
see,  General,  how  easily  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  a  change  of 
circumstances.  They  have  varied  their  form  of  government  so  frequently 
within  the  last  dozen  years  that  they  have  grown  quite  used  to  transitions." 

"  This  one  will  be  somewhat  abrupt,"  returned  Cadoudal  smiling,  "  but 
I  have  several  questions  to  ask  you.  To  begin  with,  were  all  our  men  at 
the  Palais-Royal  ?    Did  they  notice  Maneheu,  and  at  once  move  off  ?  " 

' i  Yes,  all  of  them,  General.  Many  have  already  arrived,  and  are  at 
work  in  the  stables  under  Maneheu's  directions.  I  have  not  seen  Malabry, 
but  I  heard  Tamerlane  holding  forth  both  in  prose  and  verse." 

"  Very  good.  I  suppose  you  would  also  see  our  friend  Liardot  in  the 
gardens  ? " 

"  Certainly.  He  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  walk,  holding  a  fine  dog 
in  a  leash,  and  talking  to  an  objectionable-looking  individual,  who  was 
probably  one  of  Fouche"s  agents.  Of  course  he  is  compelled  to  consort 
with  such  people,  though  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  longing  to  get  rid  of 
the  fellow," 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Cadoudal,  "  I  know  that  Liardot  will  not  betray  us, 
but  he  lias  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  a  vexatious  incident.  The  dog 
you  saw  caught  scent  of  his  master,  and  made  his  escape  to  follow  him." 

"You  don't  say  so  !  That  may  easily  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  keeping  the  husband  and  wife  apart." 

"  Up  to  this  moment,  Maneheu  still  believes  his  wife  to  be  in  prison,  for 
he  did  not  see  Liardot  in  the  garden,  and  does  not  know  the  dog  was  with 
him." 

"  That  is  well.  Besides,  why  should  we  disturb  ourselves  when  Bona- 
parte is  so  near  his  end?  In  a  few  hours,  we  shall  either  be  victorious,  or — " 

"  Or  dead,"  said  George  in  his  sonorous  tones.  "  For  my  part,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  to  die  for  my  king." 

"  So  should  I,  General.  But  we  cannot  always  choose  our  lot,  and  at 
our  age,  there  is  some  excuse  for  clinging  to  life,  especially  when  we  are  in 
love." 

"Are  you  then  in  love  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  concealing  it?  Yes,  I  am  seriously  in  love  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  only  await  our  triumph  to  marry,  though  I  am 
aware  it  will  be  a  mesalliance." 

"  Marry  !    Are  you  thinking  of  marrying?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  since  I  have  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  all,  you 
must  know — " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  know  anything,"  said  Cadoudal,  interrupting  him.  "  A 
day  of  battle  is  not  the  time  for  listening  to  a  lover's  confidences.  I  have 
no  more  than  is  necessary  for  giving  you  my  instructions." 

"  Quite  right,  General,"  said  St.  Victor,  instantly  changing  his  tone.  "I 
await  your  orders." 

"  Then  listen,"  began  George.  "  I  have  precise  information  through  my 
brave  Picot.  Bonaparte  is  to  leave  the  Tuileries  towards  six  o'clock,  in  an 
open  barouche,  escorted  by  a  small  body  of  picked  men.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  passing  close  to  our  ambuscade  a  little  before  seven,  just  as  night 
'  is  approaching,  but  while  it  is  still  twilight.    We  must  provide  against 
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accidents,  so  I  have  decided  that  instead  of  rushing  blindly  upon  the  troop 
we  will  wait  to  attack  it  till  we  receive  the  signal  from  an  outpost,  placcc 
where  he  can  command  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  and  escort,  while  I  re 
main  in  the  quarry,  ready  to  charge  at  the  head  of  our  men  as  soon  as  th< 
sentinel  lets  me  know  it  is  time. " 

"That  seems  to  me  an  admirable  arrangement.  Supposing  there  wen 
any  change  in  the  programme,  as,  for  instance,  if  Bonaparte's  escort  wen 
to  be  tripled,  the  outpost  would  not  give  the  signal,  and  you  would  escap< 
the  useless  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  superiority  of  numbers." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought,  though  I  must  own  it  costs  me  to  let  thi: 
chance  slip  through  fear  of  a  few  extra  men.  If  the  gendarmes  were  thirty 
instead  of  twenty,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  confront  them." 

"  Nor  I,  General.  But  the  outpost  must  be  a  man  with  a  cool  head  an< 
a  quick  eye,  and  used  to  his  business.  If  the  signal  were  given  a  fe\ 
seconds  too  soon  or  too  late,  it  might  ruin  all/1 

"  So  I  think,  and  because  the  mission  is  such  a  delicate  one,  I  am  abou 
to  entrust  it  to  you." 

"  To  me,  General  !  It  is  a  great  honour,  yet  T  should  prefer  taking  m; 
part  in  the  sword-thrusts." 

"  So  you  shall.  Make  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score.  You  know  tW 
rising  ground  above  the  quarry  which  skirts  the  Rueil  road.  There  is  : 
hillock  on  the  summit  which  commands  the  cross-roads  at  Courbevoia 
station  yourself  there  on  horseback,  choose  the  moment,  and  when  yo? 
think  we  can  fall  on  them  to  the  best  advantage,  fire  your  pistol  in  the  ai* 
I  shall  charge  instantly  with  our  men,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  preven 
your  joining  us." 

"Thank  you,  General,"  said  St.  Victor,  joyously,  "and  now  I  have  bu 
one  more  question  to  ask.    Which  of  us  is  to  strike  Bonaparte  ?  " 
"What  does  it  matter  ? " 

"Only — I  feel  some  embarrassment  in  confessing  it — but  I  do  not  feel  d* 
if  I  should  have  courage  to  kill  him."  \ 

"  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  wish  to  lift  my  hand  against  him  ?  I  hat; 
him  as  an  obstacle  in  our  path,  but  he  has  led  the  French  to  victory,  and  < 
wish  him  to  fall  in  the  struggle,  like  a  flag  brought  down  by  a  bullet ;  \ 
wish  him  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  party,  not  by  those  of  a  man,  and  thai 
none  of  us  may  know  who  struck  the  blow." 

"General,"  exclaimed  St.  Victor,  "I  never  understood  better  hov 
worthy  you  are  to  command  His  Majesty's  soldiers.  And  now  I  am  read} 
for  action." 

"We  have  at  least  three  hours  at  our  disposal,"  said  Cadondal,  who  waf 
never  calmer  than  when  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement ;  "  it  is  time,  how 
ever,  for  you  to  go  and  look  after  the  men.    1  will  join  you  later  on." 

And,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  George  dismissed  his  lieutenant,  who  couk 
scarce  contain  himself  for  joy  on  thinking  that,  by  to-morrow,  he  might  b< 
free  to  proclaim  his  love  for  the  girl,  whom,  for  two  long  weeks,  he  hac 
been  forced  to  adore  in  secret. 

Since  the  strange  adventure  which  had  brought  him  face  to  face  witl 
Major  Robert,  St.  Victor  had  heard  nothing  of  Gabrielle.  He  was  con 
scious,  however,  that  his  love  for  her,  and  even  their  midnight  meetings 
could  be  no  secret  to  the  officer,  since  the  latter  had  overheard  his  conver 
sation  with  Malabry.  He  knew,  too,  that  his  antagonist  must  be  making 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  seize  him  and  send  him  before  a  military 
tribunal,  so  that  he  was  risking  his  life  every  time  that  he  appeared  in  tin 
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I?alais-Iloyal  gardens,  or  even  in  the  streets.  He  longed  to  see  Gabrielle 
■.gain,  as  he  imagined  all  she  must  be  enduring  on  his  account,  but  he  was 
liourageous  enough  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  lodgings  while  wTaiting  for  the 
■lay  which  he  hoped  might  clear  every  obstacle  from  their  path  by  inaugu- 
rating a  change  of  government.  He  felt  singularly  light-hearted  now  that 
lihe  trial  of  his  patience  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  whistled  a  merry 
liunting-song  as  he  entered  the  stable-yard. 

I  All  the  Chouans  had  arrived,  Malabry  last  of  all.  Having  come  by  St. 
ploud,  the  Hercules  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  fair, 
tnd  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  wrestling  with  a  bear,  which  he  had 
[vanquished  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  His  leader,  fortunately,  put 
1 10  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  tardy  appearance.  Maneheu,  having 
(learnt  prudence,  had  placed  four  sentinels  in  different  directions  to  give 
^warning  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  but  none  appeared,  for,  in  those 
(days,  there  was  no  fort  on  Mont  Valerien,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  very 
[quiet. 

St.  Victor  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  looking  carefully  after  every 
idetail  of  the  preparations  ;  he  selected  the  two  best  horses  in  the  stable 
for  his  own  use,  one  a  ongly  built  animal,  which  he  meant  to  use  for 
jcharging  Bonaparte's  escort,  and  the  other  a  well-bred  mare,  able  to  carry 
him  nine  miles  in  forty  minutes,  which  he  kept  in  reserve  for  carrying  the 
tidings  to  Paris. 

By  half-past  five,  every  one  was  ready,  and  George  appeared  in  uniform. 
He  looked  magnificent  with  his  great  sword  hanging  from  his  white  sash, 
and  the  wide-brimmed  Breton  hat  on  his  colossal  leonine  head  slouched 
over  his  eyes.  He  held  a  brief  final  consultation  with  his  lieutenant  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Chouans,  addressed  a  few  energetic  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  men,  and  then  ordered  them  off  to  the  quarry  by 
couples,  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  any  one  who  might  happen  to 
be  passing  along  the  road.  The  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  in  ten 
minutes,  no  one  was  left  in  the  stables  but  Cadoudal,  St.  Victor,  and 
Maneheu.    The  latter  was  to  keep  the  house. 

St.  Victor  and  George  went  out  together,  and  soon  separated,  St.  Victor 
occupying  the  important  and  perilous  post  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  by  Cadoudal. 


IX. 

The  mission  with  which  St  Victor  had  been  entrusted  was  indeed  one  of 
the  utmost  delicacy.  Daylight  was  waning,  for  six  o'clock  had  struck,  and 
the  sun  had  already  set  behind  the  hill  of  St.  Germain.  He  was  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  Paris  road  for  an  instant,  and  though  he  might  not  have 
long  to  wait,  night  was  at  hand,  and  if  it  favoured  a  surprise,  it  might  also 
occasion  confusion  in  the  attack,  and  uncertainty  in  the  choice  of  the 
favourable  moment.  St.  Victor  ardently  hoped  that  the  First  Consul's 
carriage  would  not  be  long  in  making  its  appearance,  and  as  the  mound  on 
which  he  was  to  keep  watch  was  only  a  heap  of  sand  and  gravel  thrown 
up  from  the  quarry,  he  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  miniature  ravines  by 
which  it  was  intersected  to  station  himself  where  he  and  his  horse  would 
be  partially  concealed,  while  commanding  the  whole  sweep  of  the  road  to- 
wards Nanterre  and  Rueil. 

The  ground  was  very  advantageous  for  his  purpose.    The  First  Consul 
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and  his  escort  were  likely  to  come  slowly  up  the  steep  bit  of  road  between 
Neuilly  bridge  and  the  cross-roads,  and  appear  on  the  summit  like  a  vessel 
emerging  on  the  horizon,  so  all  the  observer  had  to  do  was  to  keep  his  eye 
on  that  point,  when,  however  rapidly  the  carriage  might  descend  Joe 
would  certainly  have  time  to  reconnoitre  the  force  of  the  escort. 

For  the  present  the  solitude  and  silence  were  unbroken,  save  for  the 
Angdus  ringing  from  the  belfry  at  Nanterre.  St.  Victor  passed  the  time  of 
waiting  in  thinking  of  Gabrielle,  and  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  pre- 
senting himself  to  her  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  new  army,  George 
having  promised  him  that  rank  in  the  name  of  the  French  princes  who 
directed  the  conspiracy  from  London,  while  their  bold  followers  risked 
their  lives  on  the  spot.  The  young  Chouan  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
tecting Gabrielle's  brother,  and  converting  him  to  the  royalist  cause  as  he 
asked  him  for  the  hand  of  his  sister,  never  thinking  that  a  devoted  follower 
of  General  Bonaparte's  would  rather  lose  his  life,  ten  times  over,  than  see 
the  Count  of  Provence  on  the  throne,  and  have  a  Chouan  for  his  brother- 
in-law  ! 

Still,  however  unreasoning  the  young  man  might  be,  he  justifiedhis 
General's  confidence  by  perfect  attention  to  his  post,  and  sat  motionless  on 
his  saddle,  with  eye  and  ear  alert.  He  had  been  waiting  thus  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes  when  he  heard  a  sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance ;  it  came 
from  the  direction  of  Rueil,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  rapid  pace  of  a 
private  carriage.  It  was  a  peculiar  noise,  not  unlike  the  clattering  of  a 
tin  saucepan  fastened  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  yet  St.  Victor  fancied  he  had 
heard  something  not  unlike  it  before.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  right  on 
seeing  a  lumbering  v  ehicle  turn  the  corner,  drawn  by  a  horse  not  unlike 
the  wretched  animal  which  had  conveyed  himself,  Gabrielle,  and  Malabry 
to  Malmaison  on  the  night  of  the  ball  at  Tivoli.  Still,  as  all  these  public 
conveyances  were  much  alike  in  colour  and  form,  he  would  have  taken  no 
further  notice  of  the  huge  vehicle,  which  looked  in  the  distance  like  a 
gourd  mounted  on  wheels,  had  it  not  suddenly  stopped  just  before  the 
mound  where  he  was  hoping  to  escape  notice  in  his  corner.  The  driver, 
however,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  put  his  hand  to  shade  his  eyes  in  order  to  see 
better.  There  was  still  light  enough  to  enable  St.  Victor  to  recognise  at 
once  the  abominable  Sans-Culotte  who  had  once  driven  him  along  that 
road,  and  the  man  must  on  his  side  have  recognised  the  passenger  who  had 
paid  him  so  liberally,  for  he  shouted  out :  "  Hi !  Citizen  !  do  you  want  a 
ride  to  Paris  ?    I  will  take  you  cheaper  to-day." 

The  lieutenant  turned  pale  with  rage,  but  made  no  reply.  The  man 
however  did  not  pass  on,  but  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth  so  as  to  form 
a  speaking  trumpet,  cried  in  a  mocking  tone  :  "Is  it  because  you  are 
waiting  for  your  sweetheart  from  Malmaison  that  you  stand  there  like  a 
statue  ?  " 

s  St.  Victor  put  his  hand  to  his  saddle-bow  to  feel  for  his  pistol,  but 
fortunately  remembered  in  time  that  a  shot  would  be  taken  by  his  friends 
for  a  signal,  so  he  dropped  his  arm  and  waited  quietly. 

"  What,  aristocrat,"  resumed  the  terrible  driver,  "  have  they  cut  out 
your  tongue  before  the  time  has  come  for  beheading  you  ?  Have  you  any 
commissions  to  give  me  in  Paris  ?  What,  none  ?  Well,  I  am  on  my  way 
there,  and  if  I  happen  to  meet  your  lady,  I  will  tell  her  you  are  waiting 
under  an  elm-tree." 

And  accenting  his  words  by  a  hoarse  laugh,  the  driver  raised  his  arm  to 
whip  up  his  sorry  beast,  just  as  two  horsemen  appeared  on  the  summit  of 
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the  Courbevoie  road,  coming  from  Paris.  St.  Victor  caught  sight  of  them 
instantly,  as  their  figures  stood  out  against  the  evening  sky.  He  felt  sure 
these  were  the  outriders,  and  that  within  ten  minutes  the  First  Consul's 
carriage  would  be  within  reach  of  the  ambuscade,  but  the  public  conveyance 
,  was  still  in  the  way. 

■  The  driver  had  evidently  caught  sight  of  the  horsemen  too,  and  recog- 
nised the  uniform  of  the  Consular  Guard,  for  instead  of  urging  on  his  horse, 
he  began  to  scream  all  the  louder  :  "  You  seem  to  be  waiting  for  her  in- 
deed— here  come  Bonaparte  and  his  wife — she  must  be  in  the  carriage 

;  with  them — enjoy  yourself  while  you  can,  Chouan — one  of  these  fine  days 
the  Sans- Culottes  will  have  the  upper  hand  again,  and  you  and  your  lady 

|  and  Bonaparte  too  will  all  come  to  the  guillotine."    And  with  this  sinister 

[.prediction,  the  man  forced  his  mare  into  a  trot. 

"Villain  !  "  murmured  St.  Victor  to  himself,  strangely  agitated  by  this 

I  unlooked-for  incident,  and  asking  himself  whether  the  man  were  simply  an 

\  insolent  blackguard,  or  an  actual  spy  in  disguise.  He  had  little  time  to 
revolve  such  questions,  for  the  two  outriders  were  approaching,  and  the 
carriage  soon  came  into  sight,  so  St.  Victor  prepared  for  action.    All  was 

;  quiet  in  the  quarry,  only  the  occasional  snorting  of  a  horse,  or  the  clank  of 

!  a  sheath,  reminding  him  of  the  presence  of  the  Chouans,  who  seemed  to 

■  have  been  undisturbed  by  the  shouts  of  the  Sans-Culotte.  The  carriage  was 
;  beginning  to  roll  down  the  hill,  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  outriders, 

but  the  body  of  the  escort  was  not  yet  visible.  This  delay  surprised  the 
i  lieutenant,  but  he  supposed  that  the  carriage  had  outstripped  the  horse- 
Ijmen,  who  would  probably  soon  overtake  it  in  descending  the  hill. 
[  This  explanation  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  mind,  for  the  idea  of 
[  charging  Bonaparte  when  he  was  unprotected  would  have  been  as  repugnant 
I  to  him  as  an  actual  assassination.    Civil  warfare  had  led  St.  Victor,  like 

Cadoudal,  to  form  a  code  of  morality  of  his  own,  and  he  had  scruples  as  to 
i  whether  he  should  give  the  signal,  if  the  First  Consul  were  to  pass  the 
J  ambusca.de  accompanied  only  by  the  two  or  three  officers  seated  in  his 
■carriage. 

|  His  ideas  were,  however,  diverted  into  another  channel,  when  he  saw 
I  the  two  outriders  press  forward  and  pass  the  mound  in  front  of  the  quarry, 
I  while  the  carriage  stopped  on  meeting  the  Sans-Culotte's  vehicle,  apparently 
Ito  exchange  some  words  with  the  driver.  For  an  instant  St.  Victor  feared 
[  the  man  was  cautioning  them  against  him,  but  in  another  minute  or  two 
t  the  Consul's  carriage  began  to  advance  again  at  the  same  steady  pace, 
I  vvh  le  a  black  dot  appeared  on  the  horizon  which  could  be  nothing  but  the 
I  tardy  escort.  This  removed  St.  Victor's  scruples,  and  he  concentrated  his 
I  whole  attention  on  the  carriage  ;  he  could  see  now  that  it  was  open,  and 
i  that  there  was  some  one  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman,  and  only  two 
t  persons  inside.  As  it  approached  still  nearer,  he  cocked  his  pistol ;  the 
|  curve  of  the  road  prevented  him  from  commanding  the  actual  occupants, 
(  but  lie  could  see  that  the  man  on  the  box  was  not  a  footman,  as  he  had  at 
I  first  supposed,  but  some  one  wearing  a  long  coat  and  a  wide  brimmed  hat 
|:3louched  over  his  eyes.  A  suspicion  instantly  flashed  across  St.  Victor  that 
ithis  man  might  be  an  agent  of  Fouche's,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had 
■stopped  the  carriage  to  question  the  Sans-Culotte.  The  next  thing  he  could 
Kiescry  was  a  woman  seated  in  the  carriage,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Bona- 
Iparte's  wife,  and  he  asked  himself  what  was  to  be  done  under  such  per- 
iplexing  circumstances,  for  George  would  never  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
tilling  an  innocent  woman. 
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Another  minute  added  to  his  surprise  by  showing  that  the  man  seated  by 
her  side  was  not  the  First  Consul,  for  he  wore  the  ordinary  civilian's  hat, 
which  General  Bonaparte  never  condescended  to  adopt.  "  We  have  been 
betrayed,"  muttered  the  lieutenant  between  his  teeth.  "  Bonaparte  has 
remained  at  the  Tuileries,  and  sent  us  some  gendarmes  in  disguise.  All  is 
lost." 

But  there  was  yet  another  surprise  in  store  for  him.  Just  as  the  carriage 
passed  the  ambuscade,  the  man  rose  and  leaned  over  in  his  direction  to  get 
a  better  view.  It  was  Major  Robert,  and  the  woman  by  his  side  was— 
Gabrielle  ! 

Gabrielle  must  have  recognised  him  too,  for  she  gave  a  shriek  of  terror, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  coachman  pulled  up  and  the  officer  alighted 
nimbly,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  efforts  to  detain  him. 

"Drive  on,  now,"  said  Francois  Robert,  and  the  young  girl,  who  had 
sunk  back  half  fainting,  was  borne  away  like  a  vision.  "  Forward  !  "  cried 
the  Major  to  the  troop  who  were  advancing  at  full  speed. 

There  are  critical  moments  when  we  seem  to  possess  a  dual  existence, 
and  St.  Victor,  though  cut  to  the  heart  by  seeing  Gabrielle  appear,  did  not  , 
lose  his  head.    He  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  Hanks,  and  the  animal  s 
made  a  great  leap  forward,  then,  turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  fell  like  ! 
a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  Chouans  assembled  behind  the  mound. 

"  We  are  betrayed,"  said  he  rapidly  to  George,  who  was  at  their  head.  , 
"  Bonaparte  is  not  in  the  carriage.    An  officer  of  the  picked  gendarmes  has  j 
taken  his  place,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  Consular  Guard  are  at  hand.  ) 
Fly,  General,  fly,  while  I  dart  along  the  high  road  to  try  to  draw  them 
away." 

Any  other  leader  might  have  lost  time  in  asking  for  explanations,  but 
Cadoudal  knew  how  to  be  prompt.    "Dismount,  my  lads,"  said  he  in- 
stantly ;  * 1  throw  down  your  sabres  and  leave  your  horses  here.    Disperse  i 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  different  directions.    Every  man  for  himself,  and  . 
to  your  homes  till  you  receive  further  orders.    I  am  going  to  the  inn  to  j 
give  Maneheu  warning." 

His  commands  were  half  executed  before  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  \ 
the  Chouans  dispersing  in  every  direction  except  the  high  road.  The  jj 
gathering  twilight  enabled  them  soon  to  vanish  among  the  broken  ground  < 
bordering  on  the  quarry.  "Away,  my  son,  and  sacrifice  yourself,  if  i 
necessary,  to  give  us  time  to  make  our  escape  on  foot,"  said  George,  who 
had  also  left  the  saddle. 

"  I  am  off,  General,"  said  St.  Victor  simply,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  for- 
ward. In  three  leaps  he  was  back  on  the  road,  just  as  the  escort,  which 
had  halted  for  a  few  seconds  to  give  the  Major  a  mount,  was  about  to  rush 
somewhat  blindly  in  pursuit  of  an  invisible  enemy. 

"  God  save  the  King  !  "  shouted  the  lieutenant  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as 
he  dashed  on  towards  Rueil.  The  men,  as  he  had  foreseen,  were  deceived 
by  the  insolent  exclamation  which  resembled  a  challenge,  and  dashed  after 
the  fugitive,  Francois  Robert,  indeed,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  majority 
of  rebels  were  trying  to  escape  in  a  different  direction,  and  for  an  instant 
he  tried  to  rally  his  men,  but  the  impetus  had  carried  them  away.  Besides,  i 
he  thought  it  all-important  to  seize  the  leader,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  man  before  him  was  either  Valrdas,  his  own  particular  enemy,  or  else 
Cadoudal  himself,  so  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop. 

St.  Victor  was  only  thirty  paces  ahead  to  begin  with,  and  he  knew  that 
his  horse  had  more  staying  power  than  speed,  so  he  regretted  the  thorough- 
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bred  still  kept  in  reserve  for  him  by  Maneheu.  Still,  he  was  an  excellent 
rider,  and  hoped  to  distance  his  pursuers  till  he  could  contrive  to  elude 
them  ;  unfortunately  the  country  before  him  was  a  dead  level,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  plantation  or  thicket  by  the  roadside.    On  he  fled,  through 

I  the  deserted  street  of  Rueil,  and  reached  the  park-wall  of  Malmaison  with- 

!  out  allowing  the  gendarmes  to  gain  upon  him.  The  First  Consul's  coach- 
man must  have  driven  at  full  speed  and  made  his  way  to  the  residence 
through  the  open  gate,  and  George's  lieutenant  was  thanking  Heaven  for 
sparing  him  another  meeting  with  G-abrielle,  since  she  had  proved  false  to 
him  by  abetting  her  brother's  designs,  when  hie  suddenly  caught  sight  of  two 
horsemen,  stationed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  road,  as  if  to  intercept  him. 

These  two  men  could  be  none  other  than  the  outriders  who  had  just  been 
galloping  in  advance  of  the  carriage,  and  his  only  chance  was  to  ride  past 
them  in  the  darkness,  as  the  road  was  wide.  He  took  the  bridle  in  his 
teeth,  a  pistol  in  his  left  hand  and  his  sword  in  his  right,  and  dug  his  spurs 
into  his  horse's  flanks.  He  heard  a  voice  from  behind  crying,  "  Shoot  at 
the  horse  !  "  and  the  sound  of  hoofs  tearing  after  him.  The  two  horsemen 
fell  back  on  either  side,  evidently  intending  to  catch  him  between  two 
fires.  St.  Victor  grasped  the  danger,  and  guiding  his  horse  with  his  knees, 
suddenly  darted  to  the  left,  charging  head  foremost  into  the  man  who  was 

i  preparing  to  fire  a  side  shot  at  him.  This  manoeuvre  was  so  sudden  that 
the  man  had  no  time  to  defend  himself  and  received  a  blow  on  his  knee 

I  from  the  charge,  and  a  pistol-shot  in  his  face.  The  other  came  up  just  as  his 
comrade  was  reeling  in  the  saddle,  and  he  did  his  best  to  blow  out  St. 
Victor's  brains,  but  the  young  Chouan  ducked  his  head,  and  the  bullet 
whistled  over  it.    At  the  same  moment,  he  made  a  thrust  with  his  sword, 

t,  which  entered  the  horseman's  chest  and  brought  him  prostrate  to  the 
ground. 

All  this  was  accomplished  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  described,  and 
the  Major's  troop  had  only  gained  five  lengths,  before  St.  Victor  had 
I  cleared  the  bodies  and  wTas  off  again.    Both  he  and  his  mare  escaped  with- 
>  out  a  scratch,  and  the  animal  seemed  entering  into  the  situation,  and  about 
I  to  display  qualities  which  had  remained  in  reserve  till  she  became 
|   thoroughly  warmed.    St.  Victor  was  beginning  no  longer  to  regret  the 
I   thorough-bred,  which  would  have  been  less  likely  to  hold  out,  as  ho 
realized  the  pitiless  chase  that  would  continue  till  either  man  or  horse 
I  succumbed.     The  Major  seemed  resolved  to  take  his  enemy  alive,  he 
I   thought,  as  the  escort  had  not  fired,  when  suddenly  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
I  him  without  striking  his  horse.    The  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  aim, 
r  especially  at  a  moving  object.    When  once  the  park-wall  was  passed,  the 
road  became  much  narrower,  lying  between  the  hillside  and  the  Seine, 
whose  waters,  flowing  to  the  right,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  road. 
L  The  wooded  slopes  now  before  him  made  St.  Victor  think  seriously  of  try- 
i  ing  to  diverge  from  the  highway,  but  he  knew  too  little  of  the  country  to 
venture  to  strike  along  any  unknown  path  from  which  he  might  find  no 
outlet,  so  he  told  himself  that  he  must  press  on  and  on,  till  some  unforeseen 
incident  might  come  to  his  aid.    Four  or  five  of  the  horsemen  behind  had 
|  already  given  in,  their  horses  having  sunk  under  them,  but  the  rest  con- 
tinued at  the  same  impetuous  gallop,  excited  by  the  voice  of  the  officer  and 
j  the  spirit  of  the  charge.    It  was  evident  that  the  Major  was  prepared  to 
continue  the  chase  himself,  if  all  his  men  sank  by  the  way. 

St.  Victor  told  himself  that  if  they  met  face  to  face,  he  would  let  himself 
be  killed  rather  than  violate  his  vow  to  Gabrielle,  but  he  wished  to  avoid 
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the  encounter,  so  on  he  rode.  After  passing  the  heights  of  La  Jonehcre, 
he  saw  lights  before  him,  and  remembered  that  a  village  called  Bougival 
lay  on  the  way,  which  was  much  frequented  during  the  summer,  and  would 
probably  be  full  of  Parisians  on  a  Saturday  night.  His  forebodings  were 
realised  ;  in  front  of  the  last  house,  which  was  a  tavern,  the  road  was 
blocked  by  a  number  of  merry-makers,  walking  arm  in  arm,  and.  shouting 
the  refrain  of  a  drinking-song.  St.  Victor  dashed  straight  into  them  like  a 
whirlwind,  knocking  over  two  or  three  in  his  course.  Unfortunately,  as  he 
crossed  the  piece  of  road  illuminated  by  the  lights  from  the  tavern-windows, 
he  presented  a  better  mark  to  his  pursuers  ;  two  or  three  shots  were  fired, 
and  he  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of  pain  in  his  left  shoulder,  while  at  the  same 
moment  his  horse  faltered. 

Two  bullets  had  reached  their  destination.  St.  Victor  felt  that  he  was 
lost,  not  on  account  of  his  own  wound,  but  because  the  mare  was  evidently 
ready  to  break  down.  It  was  only  by  plying  her  well  with  the  spur  and  hold- 
ing her  head  up  that  lie  could  still  make  her  go.  He  could  hear  the  snort- 
ing of  the  gendarmes'  horses  just  behind,  while  his  own  was  exhausted.  A 
thick  hedge  of  quicks  prevented  his  diverging  to  the  left,  while  below,  on 
his  right,  lay  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  which  he  was  parted  only  by  a 
steep  and  narrow  bank. 

"Surrender,  Chouan  !"  cried  a  voice  which  he  recognised  perfectly  as 
that  of  Francois  Robert.  He  gave  one  last  thought  to  Gabrielle,  and  then, 
mentally  invoking  the  Providence  that  watches  over  the  feeble,  gave  a  vio- 
lent jerk  to  the  bit,  which  forced  the  mare  to  turn  aside  and  rear,  when, 
pressing  both  legs  against  her  flanks,  he  made  her  leap  into  the  Seine. 

He  was  just  in  time.  The  horsemen  were  upon  him,  and  the  Major,  who 
kept  still  in  advance,  had  all  but  touched  him  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 
"Halt!"  cried  the  officer,  suddenly.  The  soldiers  obeyed  as  best  they 
could,  while  he  had  great  difficulty  in  reining  back  his  own  horse.  As  soon 
as  he  had  it  under  control,  he  jumped  off  and  ran  down  to  the  river  brink, 
but  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  the  swift  black  stream. 

"It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  be  looking,  Major,"  said  the  quarter- 
master, wdio  was  in  command  of  the  troop.  "  I  know  the  place,  for  I  was 
born  at  Chatou.  The  force  of  the  stream  is  immense  here,  and  Marly  Mill 
is  not  a  hundred  yards  below.  If  the  Chouan  has  leaped  in,  he  must  be 
drowned  already,  or,  even  if  not,  the  wheels  of  the  mill,  which  the  First 
Consul  has  just  had  repaired,  will  soon  grind  him  to  mincemeat." 

Francois  Robert  stood  gloomily  pondering,  as  he  gazed  on  the  current. 
Then  he  suddenly  sprang  into  his  saddle  again  and  cried:  "Face  about, 
my  men  !  This  fellow  has  escaped  us,  but  he  was  not  alone.  Let  us  try  if 
we  can  catch  the  others." 


X. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Minister  of  Police  was  installed  in  a  handsome  palace 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  not  far  from  that  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Directory, 
had  witnessed  the  magnificence  of  Liardot  the  contractor.  Fouche,  who 
wTas  always  scheming  how  to  regain  his  portfolio,  had  established  himself 
on  the  same  quay,  possibly  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  whenever  the  First 
Consul  should  reinstate  him  at  the  head  of  his  police.  From  his  windows 
he  was  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  his  successor  in  office,  and 
only  waited  for  him  to  make  some  mistake,  while  he  himself  investigated 
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every  plot  and  conspiracy  in  order  to  be  able  to  prove,  by  some  brilliant 
capture,  that  no  one  else  was  capable  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  the 
head  of  the  government. 

The  man  was  a  combination  of  the  monk,  statesman,  and  lackey,  one  of 
the  most  singular  figures  of  the  early  part  of  our  century.  Bonaparte  used 
him,  but  never  either  liked  or  respected  him  ;  still,  Fouche'  had  managed 
to  regain  some  of  his  favour  by  discovering  the  real  authors  of  the  Infernal 
Machine,  and  now,  by  dint  of  investigations  and  a  comparison  of  the  reports 
furnished  by  his  foreign  emissaries  with  those  of  his  spies  in  Paris,  he  had 
ascertained  that  George  Cadoudal  was  organising  some  great  plot,  and  that 
if  the  Chouan  general  were  not  already  in  France,  he  would  be  coming  soon. 
It  was  he  who  had  sent  Liardot  down  to  Biville,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  former  contractor,  who  still  contrived  to  dupe  his  em- 
ployer, and  to  Louise  Maneheu,  that  the  great  leader  had  escaped  on  that 
occasion. 

On  the  day  after  that  which  had  been  so  disastrous  for  St.  Victor,  the 
former  minister  was  giving  an  early  audience  in  his  private  office  to  an  ob- 
scure agent,  none  other  than  Caillotte,  whom  Liardot  had  been  so  unlucky 
as  to  meet  in  the  Palais  Royal  gardens.  Fouche  was  seated  at  his  desk  in 
a  dressing-gown,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  twisted  round  his  head,  chewing 
the  end  of  a  quill,  and  stroking  with  his  dry  hand  the  sphinx-head  which 
formed  the  ornament  of  his  chair.  His  pale  face  never  betrayed  anything, 
its  habitual  expression  was  sinister,  and  if  his  eye  occasionally  gave  a  cold 
flash,  it  was  always  to  question,  never  to  reply. 

Caillotte  stood  before  him  with  a  humble  but  unembarrassed  manner, 
like  a  soldier  about  to  give  his  report ;  he  had  only  just  arrived,  and  was 
waiting  to  be  questioned. 

"  Begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Fouch6,  in  a  voice  as  expressionless  as 
his  eyes.    "  Who  put  you  on  the  track  ?  " 

"A  dog,  my  lord,"  replied  Caillotte,  who  knew  the  title  never  displeased 
the  simple  citizen  Fouche. 

"  Good.    That  Chouan  woman's  dog  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  guesses  everything.  I  fell  in  with  Sourdat  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  holding  the  animal  in  a  leash,  and  sitting  on  a  chair,  reading  his 
paper.  While  we  were  chatting,  the  dog  made  his  escape,  and  ran  after  a 
man  who  had  shown  himself  for  an  instant  under  the  arcades  of  the  Galerie 
de  Valois.    I  took  leave  of  my  comrade  and  followed  it." 

"  Very  well.    What  did  Sourdat  do  ?  " 

"  He  left  the  gardens  and  probably  went  home." 

1 1  Without  troubling  himself  about  the  dog  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  for  I  never  turned  to  see.  The 
dog  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  man  and  I  followed  him. " 
"What  was  this  man  like  ?  " 

"Medium  height,  square-shouldered,  about  forty  or  fifty,  bony,  sunburnt, 
just  the  figure  of  a  Chouan." 

"  And  did  the  dog  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  They  caressed  each  other  like  old  friends.  The  man  struck  along  the 
Champs-Elys6es  and  down  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
turned  to  the  left  by  a  path  leading  through  the  vineyards  above  Puteaux. 
Then  I  accosted  him." 

"  That  was  a  mistake." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  lord.  If  I  had  continued  to  follow  without  speaking, 
he  would  have  noticed  me  and  suspected  something,  whereas,  by  asking 
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my  way,  I  passed  for  a  stranger  going  up  to  Mont  Val^rien  for  the  sake  of 
the  view." 

"  You  may  think  so,  but  these  Chouans  are  shrewd.    Go  on." 

"  We  reached  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Chant  du  Coq,  which  looked 
suspicious  at  the  first  glance,  and  there  he  told  me  he  was  going  forward 
to  Nanterre  and  that  I  must  go  straight  on.  I  did  so  at  once,  for  I  had 
little  doubt  he  would  blow  my  brains  out,  if  I  hesitated  for  a  second.  I 
could  see  the  shape  of  something  like  a  pistol  in  each  of  his  pockets,  so  on 
I  went,  but  keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  open." 

"  What  did  you  see  ? " 

"  Three  men  grooming  their  horses  before  the  door  of  an  open  stable 
where  about  fifteen  fine  animals  were  fastened  to  the  rack,  and  as  many 
saddles  hung  up.  Then  I  understood  it  all,  especially  as  1  threw  myself 
flat  on  the  ground  two  hundred  yards  off  behind  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
heard  the  man  talking  to  the  grooms  instead  of  going  on  to  Nanterre." 

4 'And  hence  you  concluded — " 

"That  this  inn  was  the  Chouans'  rendezvous,  that  they  were  making 
preparations  for  attacking  the  First  Consul,  and  that  the  attempt  would 
probably  be  made  on  the  road  to  Malmaison,  where  the  First  Consul  was 
expected  yesterday." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  next  ?    Come  to  the  point." 

"  I  returned  to  Paris,  my  lord." 

"  Quite  right.  But  how  was  it  you  did  not  come  to  me  at  once  ?  "  asked 
Fouche,  fixing  his  Medusa  eyes  on  Caillotte,  who,  being  accustomed  to  sus- 
tain the  sharp  glance  without  flinching,  replied :  "My  lord,  when  I 
parted  from  that  man,  it  was  three  o'clock.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could, 
but  was  obliged  to  go  round  by  St.  Cloud  in  hopes  of  finding  a  carriage  ; 
as  you  know,  we  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  accidents,  and  I  could  get 
no  conveyance  of  any  sort,  so  I  lost  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  hunting 
up  an  upholsterer,  whose  master  consented  to  drive  me  back  to  Paris  for 
twenty  francs." 

"  You  ought  to  have  driven  straight  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,"  said  Fouche, 
interrupting  him. 

"My  lord,"  rejoined  the  agent,  "pray  consider  the  time.  When  I 
passed  the  Barriere  des  Bons-hommes,  it  was  five  o'clock,  and  I  knew  that 
at  six,  the  First  Consul  was  to  start  for  Malmaison,  so  I  had  barely  an  hour 
to  warn  the  General,  and  I  felt  sure  your  Excellency  would  excuse  my 
going  there  first,  for  fear  lest  I  should  arrive  too  late. " 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Caillotte  had  addressed  the  converted 
Jacobin  as  your  Excellency,  and  Fouch6  could  not  be  angry  with  a  subal- 
tern who  treated  him  like  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  for 
he  had  an  especial  weakness  for  titles.  "You  might  at  least  have  called 
here  after  going  to  the  Tuileries,"  murmured  he. 

"  So  I  certainly  should  have  done,"  said  Caillotte,  "had  not  I  spent  all 
the  night  in  collecting  the  details  of  the  report  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  your  lordship." 

"  Well.    Then  give  me  the  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts." 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  my  lord,  but  I  will  try  to  condense  it.  To  begin 
with,  I  lost  at  least  ten  minutes  on  reaching  the  Tuileries,  through  the 
stupid  doorkeepers,  who  might  never  have  let  me  in  at  all  had  not  chance 
brought  Major  Robert  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase." 

"What!  The  man  who  had  charge  of  that  unlucky  expedition  to 
Biville  ? " 
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"The  same,  my  lord.  I  happened  to  know  him,  so  he  gave  me  a 
hearing,  and  then  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was,  while  he  went  to  see  the 
First  Consul  and  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  start.  Major  Robert  is  an 
officer  of  great  intelligence." 

"  Never  mind  your  opinion,"  said  Fouche,  drily. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  it  shall  not  happen  again.  I  was  kept 
waiting  there  in  the  castle-yard,  and  the  General's  carriage  was  standing 
all  ready  in  the  Cour  du  Carrousel,  the  mounted  escort  was  there,  only 
waiting  for  the  First  Consul  and  his  wife  to  come.  I  trembled  when 
I  thought  that  if  the  gendarme  officer  could  not  get  a  hearing,  the  great 
man  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  France  might  be  rushing  to  de- 
struction." 

"  Then  you  are  very  fond  of  the  great  man  who — how  did  you  turn  it  ?  " 
asked  Fouche,  ironically. 

"  Almost  as  fond  as  you  are,  my  lord." 

"  So  Robert  prevailed  on  him  to  remain,  did  he  ?  "  resumed  the  ex-monk, 
contented  apparently  with  this  equivocal  answer. 

"Not  without  difficulty,  for  I  was  kept  a  long  time  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  but  at  last  the  Major  came  down  with  his  sister,  a  charming 
creature,  on  his  arm,  and  he  drew  me  aside,  and  said  :  '  We  are  going  to 
Malmaison,  accompanied  by  the  escort.  I  have  prevailed  upon  the  First 
Consul  to  sleep  at  the  Tuileries  to-night,  and  let  me  take  his  place.  You 
are  to  mount  the  box,  by  the  coachman's  side.  If  you  are  afraid  of  a  gun- 
shot, it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.'  " 

"  And  did  you  obey  ?  " 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  But  I  had  my 
objections.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  send  one  or 
two  squadrons  to  surround  these  Chouans,  and  a  detachment  of  agents  to 
track  them  if  they  absconded  ;  but  the  Major  would  not  hear  of  it ;  these 
military  men  are  terrible." 

"  Terribly  stupid,  you  mean,"  sneered  Fouche'.  "  This  man  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  I  know,  and  yet  in  Normandy,  he  made  nothing  but 
mistakes." 

"  He  made  more  last  night,"  resumed  the  agent.  "  At  twenty  minutes 
past  six  we  reached  Neuilly  bridge  ;  the  carriage  went  at  an  awful  rate, 
and  it  was  all  the  mounted  horsemen  could  do  to  follow  us.  Being  on 
the  box,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  Major,  but  when  we 
reached  the  hill  before  coming  to  the  cross-roads,  I  ventured  to  turn  round 
and  suggest,  that  if  the  Chouans  saw  no  escort,  they  would  certainly  not 
attack  the  carriage,  as  they  would  not  believe  that  Bonaparte  was  in  it. 
The  Major  then  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  rather  more  slowly,  and 
the  quarter-master,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  to  send  two  horse- 
men to  ride  a  hundred  yards  in  front.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  to  follow 
at  a  moderate  distance." 

<<  Very  fairly  planned.  How  did  you  manage  to  repair  the  gendarme's 
hot-headed  carelessness  ? " 

<  "  Oh,  chance  came  to  my  aid  in  revealing  the  part  of  the  road  where  we 
had  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  were  so  lucky  as  to  meet  the  driver  of  a  public 
conveyance,  who  stopped  on  purpose  to  tell  us  that  he  had  seen  a  man  on 
horseback  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  by  the 
roadside.  I  calculated  at  once  that  this  must  be  about  the  same  level  as 
the  Chant  da  Coq,  and  made  sure  this  man  was  the  sentinel  of  the 
Chouans." 
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"  What  did  the  Major  say  to  this  ?  " 

"  He  shouted  to  the  coachman  to  drive  on  ;  he  was  tremendously  excited, 
and  seemed  in  a  dreadful  hurry  to  get  to  the  spot,  though  I  can't  say  as 
much  of  his  sister." 

"  Did  you  take  the  name  of  that  driver  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  the  officer  would  not  give  me  time." 

"  Another  mistake.    That  man  must  be  found  to-day.  Proceed." 

"  We  drove  on  at  full  speed,  but  the  outriders  had  got  out  of  sight,  while 
the  escort  were  gaining  hard  upon  us.  In  five  minutes  we  were  passing  a 
sort  of  gravel  heap,  which  seemed  to  me  to  mask  some  deserted  pit,  and 
there,  standing  in  a  recess  like  the  mounted  guards  at  the  Tuileries,  ap- 
peared the  sentry.    It  was  still  light  enough  to  see  him  clearly." 

"  Then  you  could  give  an  accurate  description  of  him  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly.  He  is  tall,  rather  slim,  and  apparently  young.  A  hand- 
some fellow  enough.  The  officer  may  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  him, 
for  he  seemed  to  recognise  him." 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking  now  ?  " 

* '  Anything  but  nonsense,  as  you  will  find,  my  lord.  I  fancy  the  Major's 
sister  knows  the  handsome  Chouan,  too,  for  she  screamed  when  she  saw 
him,  and  all  but  fainted." 

"  How  can  you  account  for  such  a  singular  recognition  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  could  not  presume  to  account  for  it,  but  I  have  heard  of  an  . 
apparition  which  frightened  the  Malmaison  household  about  a  fortnight 
ago." 

"Yes,  the  Black  Leg." 

"  Just  so.  It  has  ceased  to  appear,  and  as  I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts,  I 
alwaj^s  fancied  there  was  some  love  adventure  in  question.  Now,  Made- 
moiselle Robert  resides  at  Malmaison  throughout  the  summer,  as  reader  to 
Madame  Josephine  Bonaparte." 

Fouche  made  a  sign  to  the  agent  to  hold  his  tongue,  while  he  made  a  note 
in  his  memorandum-book.    "We  must  look  into  this,"  resumed  he. 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  it,"  insinuated  Caillotte,  "the  First  Consul 
wishes  the  matter  hushed  up.    There  was  a  sergeant  strangled  in  the  park  j 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  patrols.    It  is  a  bad  example,  and  the  General  , 
does  not  care  to  have  it  talked  about.    Besides,  the  phantom  has  never  j 
been  seen  again." 

"  Very  well.    You  said  the  sister  nearly  fainted.    What  did  the  brother 
do?" 

"Oh,  he  never  hesitated,  but  ordered  the  coachman  to  pull  up,  and 
leaped  out,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  young  lady.  The  van- 
guard were  just  at  our  heels,  and  the  officer  cried,  i  Drive  on  ! '  The 
coachman  did  not  wait  for  the  order  to  be  repeated,  for  he  had  no  wish  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  fray." 

"  And  did  you  sit  still  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  time  for  me  to  alight ;  besides,  I  thought  I  should  be 
more  useful  where  I  was.  We  reached  Malmaison  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
and  there  I  found  our  two  fools  of  outriders  awaiting  us  before  the  main 
gates.  I  ventured  to  order  them  to  place  themselves  upon  the  road,  and 
stop  any  one  who  might  try  to  pass.  Then  I  saw  the  young  lady  into  the 
house  ;  I  am  always  on  my  guard  against  impressionable  women,  and  feared 
lest  some  fine  feeling  of  generosity  should  lead  this  one  to  meddle  with  our 
affairs.  Fortunately,  a  respectable  lady  was  there  at  the  door  to  receive 
her. " 
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"  Proceed,"  said  Fouche,  curtly. 

"  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  the  gate,"  resumed  the  agent,  "  I  found  that 
the  guard  had  rushed  to  arms,  too  late,  as  usual,  and  two  horsemen  lay  on 
the  high-road,  one  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. They  had  been  floored  by  a  Chouan  who  was  fleeing^  pursued  by 
our  officer  and  his  troop." 

"A  single  Chouan  ?  " 

"  The  one  who  had  been  posted  as  sentry.  The  Major  pursued  him  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  the  others.  I  was  about  to  run  after  him,  when  I 
met  him  and  his  soldiers  riding  back  at  full  speed." 

"  Had  the  Chouan  escaped  ?  " 

"  The  Chouan,  being  closely  pressed,  had  leaped  into  the  stream  with  his 
horse.  So  I  learned  from  the  officer,  when  he  condescended  to  stop  and 
consult  me." 

"  I  hope  that  the  fugitive  was,  at  any  rate,  drowned  ? " 

"I,  for  my  part,  fear  that  such  is  the  case.  If  he  had  been  taken  alive, 
he  might  have  made  some  revelations,  but  the  Seine  is  very  swift  and  deep 
at  the  spot  where  he  leaped  in.  Besides,  he  must  have  been  severely 
wounded,  for  the  road  was  covered  with  blood-stains.  Everything  seems 
to  point  to  his  death.  But  I  shall  go  to  Bougival  myself  to-day  to  superin- 
tend inquiries.  There  may  be  some  important  papers  found  on  the  corpse 
when  it  is  fished  up." 

"  If  ever  it  is.    These  Chouans  die  hard.    Tell  me  about  the  others." 

4 'My  lord,  I  prevailed  on  the  officer  to  let  one  of  his  men  take  me  up 
behind  him,  and  so  I  galloped  on  with  the  detachment  to  the  mound  where 
we  had  surprised  the  sentinel.  We  went  behind  it,  and  found,  as  I  had 
thought,  a  large  pit,  quite  capable  of  concealing  a  body  of  armed  men. 
The  Chouans  had  fled,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  had  left  their  horses 
behind  !  " 

"  But  why  should  they  have  left  them,  just  when  they  needed  them  most 
to  effect  their  escape  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  more  difficult  to  escape,  and,  above  all,  to  lie  concealed, 
on  horseback  than  on  foot.  A  horseman  at  full  gallop  attracts  attention, 
whereas  a  man  on  foot  is  scarcely  noticed.  Besides,  these  rascals  had  no- 
where to  take  their  animals." 

"  Well,  nevertheless,  I  am  astonished  that  they  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  alter  their  plans  so  promptly  ;  it  betokens  the  presence  of  a  skilful 
leader.    But  what  did  you  do  with  the  horses  ?  " 

4 'I,  or  rather  the  Major,  acting  by  my  advice,  entrusted  them  to  four  of 
his  men.  They  were  saddled  and  bridled  ;  there  were  pistols  in  the  saddle- 
bows, and  belted  swords  lying  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  Major  Robert 
sent  all  these  spoils  to  Paris,  and  the  nineteen  horses  are  now  in  the  Tuil- 
eries  stables." 

"  They  should  have  been  brought  here,"  said  Fetiche*  impatiently. 

"  My  lord,  it  did  not  rest  with  me.  But  I  can  easily  see  them,  and  find 
out  from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  purchased.  You  may  remember 
how  much  I  discovered  from  one  of  the  shoes  of  the  horse  that  drew  the 
Infernal  Machine." 

"  I  had  forgotten,  but  it  shall  be  remembered  on  the  day  when  you  earn 
a  reward  by  laying  your  hand  on  these  fellows.  Now  tell  me  about  the 
inn,  for  I  suppose  you  went  there  as  soon  as  you  came  out  of  the  quarry." 

"I  did  indeed,  my  lord,"  replied  Caillotte,  excited  by  the  hopes  held 
out  to  him  by  his  chief,  "  and  there  again,  I  could  detect  a  masterhand. 
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Instead  of  taking  refuge  there,  the  Chouans  had  disappeared,  only  leaving 
behind  them  two  horses  not  saddled  for  battle,  and  better  than  the  other 
animals,  probably  because  they  were  destined  to  convey  tidings  to  Paris  of 
the  First  Consul's  death." 

Fouche  made  an  approving  grimace,  he  was  charmed  with  the  sagacity 
of  his  subaltern. 

"  Never  mind  any  further  details.  I  must  know  by  to-night  who  this 
house  belongs  to.    Did  Major  Robert  return  with  you  ?  " 

44  No.  He  entrusted  the  horses  to  a  quarter-master  in  command  of  the 
troop,  and  returned  to  Malmaison,  merely  ordering  me  to  present  myself 
at  the  Tuileries  in  the  morning." 

"  I  shall  probably  be  seeing  him  to-day,"  murmured  Fouche',  becoming 
absorbed  in  reflections  which  presently  resulted  in  the  exclamation.  4 'That 
Major  is  an  ass  !  " 

"You  are  severe,  my  lord,  and  if  I  might  venture  to  give  an  opinion, 
the  Major  seemed  to  have  some  cause  of  personal  resentment  against  the 
man  he  chose  to  follow.  His  sister's  pathetic  countenance  confirmed  my 
conjecture." 

"  You  may  have  made  a  shrewd  guess,"  said  Fouch6,  after  a  brief 
silence.    44  Do  you  see  this  might  furnish  some  clue,  eh  ?  " 

44  So  I  thought,  my  lord.  If  the  young  Chouan  is  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Seine,  the  two  lovers  will  probably  try  to  meet,  and  so,  by  keeping  an 
eye  on  Mademoiselle  Robert — " 

44  Act  as  if  he  were  alive,  and  furnish  me  with  a  daily  report  of  the  lady's 
movements.  Contrive  this  without  allowing  that  brute  of  a  brother  to  get 
scent  of  it.    And  now  let  me  hear  what  became  of  the  dog  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  seen  it  again.    It  seems  to  have  followed  its  master." 

"  Then  you  have  another  trump  card  in  your  hand,  if  you  know  how  to 
play  it.  The  dog  may  help  us  to  discover  its  master.  Give  a  description 
of  the  animal  to  all  our  men,  and  tell  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  if  they 
should  see  it  in  the  street." 

"I  will  do  so,  my  lord,  but  I  do  not  fancy  the  rascal  will  venture  to 
show  himself  here.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  also  to  keep  an  eye  on  that 
woman  under  Sourdat's  roof,  lest — " 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Sourdat?  "  asked  Fouche,  abruptly. 

44  My  opinion,  my  lord  !  "  exclaimed  Caillotte.    "  I  have  none." 

4  4  Don't  pretend  not  to  understand  me.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  we  may  rely  upon  him  under  all  circumstances." 

44 1  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it." 

4 4 But  I  do.    Why  did  he  not  run  after  the  dog  himself,  when  it  escaped? " 

44  It  would  certainly  have  been  natural  to  do  so,"  murmured  Caillotte, 
who  was  not  over-fond  of  his  brother  spy. 

44  Especially  as  I  had  ordered  him  to  take  the  dog  out,  on  purpose  to  see 
if  it  would  not  attach  itself  to  some  one." 

44  If  I  have  orders  to  keep  an  eye  on  Sourdat  as  well,  it  shall  be  done," 
insinuated  Caillotte.    44 1  am  always  ready  to  obey  orders." 

44  Very  well.  But  be  discreet,  for  I  may  want  him  again  and  it  wilt  not 
do  to  scare  him.  Now  tell  me  who  you  think  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
this  plot  ?  " 

44  George  Cadoudal,  my  lord.  He  is  the  only  man  who  could  have  com- 
bined such  shrewdness  with  such  audacity." 

* 4 Come,  you  are  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Fouchi,  opening  one  of  the 
drawers  in  his  secretary.    "  Take  this  roll  of  fifty  napoleons  for  your  im- 
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mediate  expenses,  and  work  on.  You  shall  have  a  thousand  on  the  day 
you  can  prove  to  me  that  George  is  in  Paris,  and  two  thousand  the  day 
you  arrest  him." 

"  My  lord,  I  cannot  thank  you  adequately,"  exclaimed  Caillotte,  "  but 
I  swear  that  I  will  deliver  him  up  or  die  by  his  hand." 

And  with  a  low  bow  he  retreated  backwards  to  the  door,  while  Fouche 
rang  for  his  carriage  to  take  him  to  the  Tuileries. 

XI. 

Liardot  had  passed  through  many  anxious  moments  since  he  quitted  the 
Palais-Royal  Gardens  so  suddenly.  He  had  "fepent  nearly  all  the  afternoon 
after  he  had  lost  the  dog  in  drawing  up  proclamations  and  orders  in  readiness 
for  the  evening,  but  the  night  found  him  tortured  by  restless  impatience. 

He  had  dressed  himself  ready  for  action  on  receipt  of  the  tidings  he 
expected,  and  throwing  off  his  humble  and  insignificant  carriage  and 
demeanour,  had  resumed  the  imperious  and  determined  air  of  a  leader  of 
men.  His  eyes  now  sparkled  like  a  couple  of  black  diamonds,  for  he  hoped 
never  again  to  have  to  veil  their  acuteness.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  kept  pacing  his  room,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  listen  for  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  down  the  Rue  des  Prouv- 
aires,  for  eight  o'clock  had  just  struck  on  the  clock  of  St.  Eustache.  The 
suspense  seemed  to  transfigure  his  face,  and  rendered  it  grand  in  its 
excitement. 

Louise  Maneheu  was  anxiously  watching  him,  as  she  sat  silently  with 
her  arm  resting  on  the  desk  at  which  he  had  been  writing.  She  too  had 
passed  a  restless  afternoon,  though  she  had  never  uttered  either  complaint 
or  question  since  Liardot  had  told  her  of  Jacobin's  flight.  She  had  occupied 
herself,  as  usual,  with  household  cares,  and  when  the  dinner-hour  had 
arrived,  had  sat  down  opposite  her  protector  without  showing  that  she 
noticed  any  change  in  him. 

Jacques  Sourdat  usually  came  home  to  dinner  at  four,  and  went  out 
again  at  eight  to  the  cafe-  in  the  Rue  du  Mouton.  To-day  he  was  back  by 
noon,  and  betrayed  no  intention  of  going  out  again.  Why  was  this  ? 
Louise  might  guess  the  reason,  but  she  asked  nothing  ;  the  habitual  silence 
observed  between  them  from  motives  of  prudence  was  still  maintained, 
though  both  were  aware  that  the  situation  was  about  to  be  changed,  and 
Liardot  only  awaited  St.  Victor's  tidings  to  entrust  her  with  the  secret, 
and  announce  that  she  would  soon  be  set  free. 

And  still  St.  Victor  did  not  come.  Time  was  passing  on,  and  at  last  the 
old  royalist  opened  the  window  to  listen,  but  there  was  no  sound  to  break 
the  distant  hum  of  the  now  quiet  city.  He  closed  the  window  again,  mur- 
muring :  "  Still  nothing  !    What  can  delay  him  thus  ?  " 

Louise  raised  her  large  blue  eyes  to  his,  and  asked  if  he  were  feeling  ill. 

"No,"  said  he,  curtly,  and  again  began  to  pace  the  room  ;  then,  after  a 
moment,  he  added  :  "Go  to  bed,  Louise.  It  is  late.  I  am  not  going  out 
to-night,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  sit  up  some  time  longer,  but  it  is  useless 
for  you  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep  while  you  were  in  danger  ?  "  murmured  she, 
almost  under  her  breath. 

"  I  in  danger?  You  know  that  my  adventures  are  over,  since  George 
thinks  me  too  old  to  stand  fire,' 
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"  I  know  that  you  saved  me  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  and  that  in 
order  to  protect  me,  you  are  each  day  braving  a  denunciation  or  sur- 
prise which  might  bring  you  before  a  court-martial  and  prove  fatal — to  us 
both." 

Liardot  was  about  to  reply,  but  paused,  for  the  clock  struck  nine.  "He 
will  not  come,"  said  he  to  himself. 

"  Whom  are  you  expecting  ?  "  asked  Louise  timidly. 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then,  feeling  it  was  no  time  for  dissimulation, 
exclaimed  : 

"  You  ask  whom  I  am  expecting  ?  The  messenger  who  was  to  bring  mo 
the  tidings  that  would  set  you  free,  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
This  messenger  is  the  man  whom  you  saw  on  the  21st  of  August  at  Bois- 
Guillaume,  and  here  again  during  the  past  month." 

"  With  a  young  girl?" 

"  Yes,  and  would  to  God  he  had  never  met  her,  for  she  must  be  a  party 
to  our  failure  !  " 

"  A  failure  of  the  king's  cause  ?  "  stammered  out  Louise. 

"  Why  should  I  hide  it  from  you,  now  that  all  is  lost  ?  Our  friends,  com- 
manded by  Cadoudal,  were  to  attack  Bonaparte  on  the  Rueil  road  at  night- 
fall, and  St.  Victor  to  ride  on  here  as  soon  as  ever  the  battle  was  over.  He 
should  have  been  here  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  if  he  has  failed  to  appear 
it  is  because  we  are  defeated." 

"  He  may  have  fallen  in  the  encounter." 

"  Then  George  would  have  sent  one  of  our  comrades  in  his  place.  Since 
no  one  has  come,  all  must  be  lost." 

"  Did  you  know  that  our  fate  would  be  decided  to-night?  "  asked  Louise 
with  some  emotion. 

"I  did.  Could  you  suppose  I  had  ceased  to  contend  for  our  sacred 
cause  ? " 

"No,  indeed,  and  many  a  time  since  you  rescued  me,  I  have  wondered 
why  you  concealed  from  me  your  hopes,  your  joys  and  fears." 

"What  would  have  been  the  use  of  imparting  them?"  said  Liardot, 
frowning. 

"  I  should  have  been  so  happy  to  share  your  fortunes  and  sufferings." 
"  Well,  you  know  all  now.    Your  friends  and  I  are  done  for." 
"You?" 

"  Yes,  by  this  time  they  must  be  either  dead  or  prisoners,  and  Fouche"s 
implacable  police  are  on  my  track.  My  only  remaining  anxiety,  Louise,  is 
your  safety.  You  must  escape  to  England ;  there  may  yet  be  time,  a 
woman  can  avoid  snares  in  which  a  man  would  be  caught.  You  have  the 
strength  and  energy  necessary  to  gain  the  coast ;  I  can  give  you  a  list  of 
our  refuges  on  the  road,  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  a  letter 
for  our  country  friends  and  for  an  influential  member  of  the  committee  in 
London.  You  will  be  received  at  Eu  by  a  friend  of  ours  whom  you  must 
have  seen  at  Bois-Guillaume,  Troche  the  clock-maker  ;  no  one  will  re- 
cognise you  in  your  present  dress,  and  Troche  will  find  a  fishing-boat  to 
take  you  across  the  Channel  by  night." 

"  It  is  useless.    I  shall  not  go,"  said  Louise,  lowering  her  voice. 

"  Why  not?  What  madness  impels  you  to  remain  in  a  city  where  you 
have  nothing  but  enemies  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  I  had  one  friend — a  protector—" 

"You  mean  your  husband?  Well,  it  is  time  you  learnt  what  I  had 
hoped  to  conceal  from  you.    Maneheu  was  taking  an  important  part  in  this 
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night's  enterprise.  Whether  he  has  been  killed  or  arrested  comes  to  the 
same  thing.    Consequently — " 

"  Pierre  killed  !  "  repeated  Louise.  "  Can  I  be  free  ?  No,  you  are  only 
deceiving  me  to  induce  me  to  fly." 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  said  Liardot,  "that  your  husband  was  concerned  in 
this  plot,  and  if  it  has  failed,  though  he  may  haye  escaped  the  sabres  of  the 
Consular  Guard,  he  cannot  escape  being  sentenced  by  the  military  com- 
mission." 

Free  !  "  repeated  Louise  to  herself. 

"It  was  he  who  kept  the  inn  where  our  friends  assembled  before  the 
attack,  and  he  who  gave  us  the  signal  in  the  Palais-Royal  this  morning. 
You  may  imagine  how  anxious  the  gendarmes  will  be  to  catch  him,  if  he 
has  not  already  fallen  beneath  their  sabres." 

.  Thomas  de  Graverend's  daughter  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  still  re- 
peated in  a  low  voice  :  "I  shall  not  go." 

"  It  is  madness  to  say  so.  They  will  have  no  mercy  upon  you,  and  it  is 
a  miracle  that  you  have  escaped  them  so  far.  Who  knows  but  they  may 
employ  your  dog  to  track  you  ?  " 

Louise  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  her  faithful  Jacobin  involuntarily 
assisting  Fouche's  agents.  "  He  ran  after  Pierre,  did  he  not  ?  "  asked  she, 
wit'i  an  emotion  she  vainly  strove  to  conceal. 

"  Well,  yes.  I  did  not  choose  to  let  you  know,  while  there  was  yet  hope, 
bu;  now  that  all  is  lost,  I  must  tell  you  that  Jacobin  ran  after  his  master, 
having  recognised  him  when  he  appeared  for  an  instant  in  the  Palais- 
Royal.  The  dog  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  spies,  who  will  know 
how  to  profit  by  his  marvellous  instinct.  This  house  is  already  watched  ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  we  are  both  still  at  large.  But  what  will  happen 
now  that  suspicions  are  aroused  by  this  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul  ? " 

Liardot  paused  and  saw  that  Louise  had  grown  paler.  "You  see  now 
how  necessary  it  is  for  you  to  go,"  said  he,  firmly. 

"  I  will  go — if  you  will  go  with  me,"  said  the  last  of  the  Barosmenils  with 
an  effort. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  he  who  had  once  borne  the  title  of 
Fleur-de-Rose  in  the  royal  army.  "You  forget  that  I  am  a  man,  and 
bound  to  do  my  duty  to  the  end." 

"I  am  a  woman,  and  if  I  have  no  duties  to  discharge,  I  have  at  least  a 
right  to  die  with  you." 

"With  me?  And,  pray,  how  can  my  death  concern  you,  when  you  are 
neither  daughter  nor  sister  to  me  ?  Forgive  me  if  I  wound  your  feelings, 
but  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  persist  in  sharing  my  sad  fortunes." 

"  How  can  you  talk  thus  ?  "  said  Louise,  in  a  tearful  voice,  "  how  can  I 
forget  that  to  you  I  owe  my  liberty  and  happiness — ■" 

"Happiness!"  cried  Liardot.  "Can  you  call  yourself  happy  in  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  circumstances  have  reduced  you  !  "You  who 
were  living  in  peace,  respected  and  loved — " 

"Loved!  No,  indeed,"  murmured  Pierre  Maneheu's  wife.  "I have 
been  alone  ever  since  my  father  fell  under  the  gendarmes'  bullets." 

"Alone  ?    Were  you  not  married  to  one  of  the  king's  bravest  soldiers  ?  " 

"Pierre  loved  me  once,  but  he  does  not  love  me  now,  or  he  would  have 
risked  everything  to  find  me  again." 

"  You  are  unjust.  Your  husband  owed  passive  obedience  to  George,  who 
forbade  him  to  show  himself  in  Paris.    And  how  could  he  guess  where  you 
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were  ?  I  am  the  one  to  merit  your  reproaches,  for  I  obeyed  Cadoudal  by 
not  betraying  the  secret  of  your  presence  here." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  king's  cause.  And  Cod 
is  my  witness  that  I  bear  Pierre  no  grudge  for  all  he  has  made  me  suffer," 

"  Made  you  suffer,  Louise  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  know  wjiat  it  is  to  have  to  stifle  every  generous  emotion 
of  your  heart,  and  be  forced  to  associate  with  mean  desires  and  narrow  cal- 
culations. Pierre  is  no  longer  the  intrepid,  devoted  Chouan  ;  he  has  become 
the  farmer  of  Bois-Guillaume,  bent  on  getting  rich.  He  was  ready  to  serve 
the  king  so  long  as  he  had  the  hope  of  amassing  a  fortune,  but  now  that  hia 
farm  is  burnt  down,  I  feel  sure  he  only  wishes  to  be  free  from  his  oath." 

"If  I  thought  that—" 

"  You  may  think  it,"  resumed  Louise,  bitterly.  "  I  am  the  only  person 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  sounding  his  avarice.  During  my  two  years' 
residence  on  my  native  soil,  Pierre  never  gave  me  an  affectionate  word  ;  he 
made  me  suffer  till  I  asked  myself  whether,  when  he  once  picked  me  up  as 
I  lay  dying  under  a  hedge,  and  hid  me  in  his  cottage  at  the  risk  of  being 
sent  to  the  scaffold  for  harbouring  a  rebel,  when  he  married  the  poor 
orphan—" 

"  Well?" 

"  Whether  he  did  not  act  thus  because  I  was  the  sole  representative  of  a 
race  accustomed  to  shed  its  blood  for  the  king,  who  would  reward  its  sacri- 
fices one  day  by  restoring  to  me  the  Le  Graverend  estates.  Yet  I  always 
did  my  duty.  I  do  not  mean  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  risking  my 
life  on  the  cliff ;  it  cost  me  nothing  to  obey  Pierre's  orders  in  that,  for  my 
father  had  always  taught  me  to  think  more  of  honour  than  of  life.  No,  I 
speak  of  a  resignation  which  cost  me  still  more,  of  the  tears  I  shed,  and 
humiliations  I  endured  without  complaint.  The  first  time  I  set  eyes  on 
you,  my  patience  was  nearly  exhausted.  How  well  I  remember  that  day 
which  seemed  to  change  my  life  !  You  were  seated  in  our  room,  with  your 
face  turned  to  the  open  door,  and  the  setting  sun  played  round  your  head 
like  the  nimbus  round  that  of  a  saint.  When  Pierre  sent  me  off  to  the 
cliff,  your  image  hovered  before  my  eyes  while  the  bayonets  were  pointed 
at  my  breast,  and  when  you  appeared  to  me  in  prison,  I  felt  as  if  my 
guardian  angel  had  come  to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  to  heaven." 

While  Louise  was  indulging  in  these  passionate  reminiscences,  Liardot 
sat  silently  with  his  gaze  fixed,  and  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast. 

"Louise,"  said  he,  deliberately,  "if  you  feel  any  gratitude  to  me  for 
having  rescued  you,  you  will  show  it  by  leaving  France." 

"Never,  so  long  as  you  are  there!  Why  should  I  fear  to  share  your 
fate  ?  " 

Liardot  turned  pale.    He  did  not  wish  to  understand. 

"Cannot  you  see  that  you  would  be  an  encumbrance  to  me  here  ?  If 
alone,  I  have  still  a  feeble  chance  of  escaping  my  enemies  ;  if  you  remain, 
I  am  sure  to  be  lost.  You  say  that  you  would  gladly  die  ;  be  on  your  guard, 
Louise,  a  woman  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  any  man  but  the  one 
she  loves." 

Thomas  le  Graverend's  daughter  rose  to  her  feet,  and  said  impetuously  : 
"  Then  I  may  sacrifice  my  life  for  you,  since  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Love  me  !  "  cried  Liardot.    "  Will  you  dare  to  say  that  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  God  will  judge  me  if  He  thinks  me  guilty,  but  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said 
Louise,  passionately.  "I  do  love  you,  and  if  you  are  killed,  I  have  no 
wish  to  survive  you," 
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"  Unhappy  woman  !  For  I  do  not  love  you  and  never  shall.  Cannot 
you  see  that  my  heart  is  still  given  to  one  who  is  dead,  and  has  no  room  for 
any  other  earthly  passion  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  your  last  thoughts  will  be  of  the  woman  whose  veiled 
picture  hangs  on  that  wall,"  returned  Louise,  "  and  that  you  will  never  feel 
anything  but  pity  for  me.  What  does  that  matter  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  a  love 
which  would  be  criminal.  All  I  implore  of  you  is  to  let  me  continue  as 
your  servant,  your  slave,  until  the  day  when  we  mount  the  scaffold  and 
yield  up  our  souls  together.    Grant  me  but  this  !  " 

"Louise,  you  are  mad  !  " 

"Mad  ! "  said  she  bitterly,  "yes,  lam  mad  indeed  to  think  you  will  take 
pity  on  the  poor  forlorn  creature  whom  you  only  despise." 

"Listen  to  me,  woman,"  said  Liar  dot,  "  and  answer  me  quietly.  You 
say  that  you  wish  to  share  my  fate,  no  matter  what  it  be.  Will  you  swear 
never  again  to  speak  to  me  of  your  insane  passion  ?  " 

"I  will,  and  God  will  give  me  strength  to  suffer  and  keep  my  oath." 

'  Very  well.  And  now  you  must  know  that  the  man  with  whom  you 
woild  link  your  fate  is  one  of  Fouche's  spies." 

'  You,"  cried  Louise.    "No,  that  is  impossible  !  " 

r<  Do  you  remember  how  I  delivered  you  from  prison  ?  Not,  as  you 
supposed,  by  risking  my  life,  but  with  the  connivance  of  my  employer, 
Fmche,  to  whom  I  promised  to  betray  the  secrets  he  had  not  been  able  to 
extort  from  you.  I  have  promised  too  to  betray  all  our  party  to  him,  and 
I  receive  pay  for  my  treachery.  Every  day  when  you  see  me  go  out,  and 
fancy  it  is  to  join  George,  I  am  going  to  my  work  as  a  spy.  Do  you  still 
oersist  in  your  wish  ?  " 

While  Liardot  was  speaking  with  suppressed  indignation  of  his  supposed 
nfamy,  Louise  was  trying  to  read  the  truth  on  this  noble  countenance,  on 
rvhich  there  was  no  look  of  treachery. 

"  No,"  said  she  slowly,  "you  cannot  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  sell  your 
comrades'  blood,  and  desert  the  cause  of  the  king.  I  have  just  seen  hope 
and  anxiety  sparkling  in  your  eyes  when  you  expected  to  hear  of  the 
usurper's  fall,  and  your  face  belies  your  words." 

"  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  am  in  Fouche's  pay." 

"  Then  he  is  the  man  you  are  deceiving  !  "  said  Louise,  without  hesita- 
tion. "  You  may  have  stooped  to  act  as  his  agent  in  order  to  further  onr 
cause,  but  I  will  not  believe  in  any  other  treachery. " 

Liardot  felt  vanquished  in  this  singular  struggle  against  a  woman's  in- 
fatuation. "  Louise*"  said  he,  "  since  you  have  fathomed  my  secret,  I  will 
not  persist  in  denying  that  I  serve  under  Fouche"  merely  in  order  to  serve 
our  own  party,  and  so  long  as  I  retained  Fouche's  confidence,  I  felt  nearly 
sure  of  being  able  to  preserve  them  from  disaster.  To-night,  however,  all 
seems  over,  and  at  this  moment,  they  may  be  dead  or  under  arrest.  Now 
that  you  know  the  true  state  of  affairs,  I  again  implore  you  to  save  yourself." 

"  What !    By  leaving  you  in  the  hour  of  danger  ?  " 

"  What  is  there  to  stay  for  ?  Do  not  you  see  that  Fouche"  will  soon  get 
tired  of  hearing  that  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  you  ?  He  will  be  sending  to 
put  you  in  prison,  and  I  shall  be  unable  to  deliver  you." 

"I  had  rather  die  in  a  dungeon  than  compromise  yon.  If  I  were  to 
escape,  this  wretch,  Fouch6,  would  make  you  pay  dearly  for  proving  the 
accomplice  of  the  prisoner  intrusted  to  your  keeping." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  have  eluded  my  vigilance,  in  spite  of  all  my 
precautions." 
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"  He  will  not  believe  you,  for  you  own  he  half  suspects  you  already." 

Liardot  paused  and  considered  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  woman's  obstinacy.  "  I  ask  for  the  last  time,"  said  he,  "  do  you  refuse 
to  leave  me  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Louise,  with  such  an  air  of  determination  that  lie  felt  it  use- 
less to  persist. 

"  Then  we  shall  perish  together,  unless  some  miracle  happens.  Listen  ! " 
whispered  he,  seizing  her  by  the  arm.  ' 1  Twelve  o'clock  is  striking,  it  is 
too  late  now.  Even  if  the  messenger  were  to  arrive,  I  could  not  tell  Avhere 
to  find  the  men  who  were  expecting  me  in  the  Marche  des  Innocents.  It  is 
all  over  for  to-night,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  awaits  us  on  the 
morrow." 

"  I  fancy  I  hear  a  noise  on  the  staircase,"  whispered  the  young  woman, 
straining  her  ear.  "  Some  one  is  running  up — there  is  a  violent  pull  at  the 
bell — it  must  be  the  messenger  to  tell  you  of  victory." 

"  Or  else  the  police  come  to  arrest  me,"  said  Liardot  quietly,  as  he  took 
a  dagger  from  the  table,  concealing  it  in  his  right  hand.  "Stay  lure, 
Louise,  while  I  open  the  door." 

Louise  made  a  gesture  as  though  she  would  detain  Liardot,  but  feeling 
this  to  be  useless,  followed  him  into  the  passage  which  separated  the  room 
from  the  outer  door. 

Her  excitement  was  so  great,  that,  at  the  moment,  she  would  have 
looked  on  a  death  shared  with  Liardot  as  the  height  of  bliss,  and  perhaps 
she  was  secretly  hoping  to  be  met  at  the  door  by  a  volley  of  fire-arms.  Tie 
confession  of  the  long  concealed  passion  which  had  at  length  escaped 
her  lips  had  transfigured  her,  as  the  hope  of  success  had  the  suppose^ 
Sourdat. 

.  The  courageous  and  resigned  peasant  had  developed  into  an  ardent 
heroine,  but  that  evening  was  not  to  furnish  her  with  an  occasion  for  did 
playing  her  devotion.  Liardot  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy  on  finding 
St.  Victor  standing  before  him. 

"At  last !  "  said  he.  holding  out  his  arms.  "  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  did 
not  think  I  should  see  you  again,  for  I  feared  all  must  be  lost." 

"  You  were  half  right,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  By  a  miracle  I  have 
escaped,  but  our  attempt  has  failed." 

"  What !    Have  our  friends — has  George — " 

"George  has  not  been  taken,  I  hope,  nor  our  comrades  either.  But  we 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Bonaparte  again." 

'  *  Then  the  escort  has  had  the  best  of  it  ?"  asked  J^iardot,  knitting  his 
brow. 

"  No,  that  was  not  it.  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  let  me  sit  down,  for  I  am 
quite  spent." 

"  You  are  wounded,"  exclaimed  Louise. 

"  Oh,  do  you  see  the  scratch  ?  I  thought  I  had  bound  it  up  so  well  with 
my  handkerchief." 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  insisted  Liardot. 

"Oh,  less  than  nothing.  A  bullet  grazed  my  shoulder.  By  to-morrow 
the  mark  will  have  disappeared.  Take  me  to  your  room.  I  have  so  much 
to  tell  and  ask  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose," 

"Come,"  said  his  friend,  and  St.  Victor  followed,  well  remembering  where 
he  had  once  taken  refuge  with  Gabrielle.  The  young  woman  was  following 
them,  but  Liardot  said  gently  :  "Pray  leave  us  by  ourselves,  Louise." 

' 4  It  was  the  wound — I  wished — "  stammered  she. 
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"  I  request  it,  Louise,"  insisted  Liardot.  She  seized  his  hand  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  kissed  it,  and  turned  away. 

"  Has  that  woman  lost  her  senses  ?  "  asked  St.  Victor. 
"  Almost,"  growled  Liardot.    "  She  is  bewitched." 

"By  you  ?  I  prophesied  you  would  find  yourself  in  difficulties,"  laughed 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Never  mind  that.    Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

St.  Victor  began  to  recount  their  adventure,  mentioning  that  he  had  seen 
the  man  who  had  been  talking  to  Liardot  in  the  morning  on  the  box  seat  of 
the  First  Consul's  carriage,  and  proceeding  to  relate  how,  after  leaping  into 
the  river  with  his  poor  wounded  mare,  the  animal  had  sunk,  but  he 
himself  had  managed  to  swim  to  an  islandj  whence,  after  resting  a  while, 
he  had  swam  across  to  the  other  bank,  and  Mien  made  his  way  back 
to  Paris  on  foot,  directing  his  steps  by  tne  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear.  When  he  had  ended  his  simple  narrative,  Liardot  pressed  him  to 
his  heart. 

"  But  for  you,  my  son,  we  should  all  be  on  our  way  to  the  scaffold,"  said 
he,  with  much  emotion. 

"Who  knows  what  will  come  yet?"  rejoined  St.  Victor.  "Still  we 
must  play  our  part  to  the  end." 

"  What  will  George  do?" 

"  Go  to  earth  for  a  time  like  a  fox  hunted  down  by  the  hounds.  His  last 
words  were :  '  Every  man  for  himself,  and  to  your  homes  till  you  receive 
further  orders.' " 

"  He  was  right.    Are  you  going  to  obey  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  though  this  seclusion  will  not  be  very  amusing.  Nay,  more,  I 
am  going  to  be  so  prudent  as  to  change  both  my  name  and  style  of  dress. 
I  should  not  need  these  precautions  except  for  my  peculiar  relations  to 
Major  Robert." 

And  upon  this  St.  Victor  launched  into  the  history  of  his  love  for 
Gabrielle,  and  her  appearance  by  her  brother's  side  that  day  ;  Liardot 
suggested  grave  suspicions  as  to  her  fidelity,  and  at  length  succeeding  in 
extorting  the  young  Chouan's  promise  not  to  see  her  again  till  their  fate 
was  decided.  He  then  asked  how  St.  Victor  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cadoudal. 

"He  will  probably  transmit  his  instructions  through  yon  as  heretofore, 
and  so  I  propose  to  come  here  two  or  three  times  a  week. " 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Liardot  impatientty.  "  You  forget  that 
the  secret  of  our  ambuscade  was  detected  by  Caillotte,  who  is  my  rival  in 
Fouche's  confidence.  I  feel  sure  he  will  denounce  me  to  his  master  ;  this 
house  will  be  watched,  and  we  must  meet  elsewhere.  There  is  a  little  cafe 
at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  Greve  and  Rue  du  Mouton  where  I  am  to  be 
found  every  evening  from  eight  to  ten.  Come  there,  disguised,  when  you 
want  to  speak  to  me.  Of  course  no  recognition  must  be  exchanged,  and  if 
I  see  any  suspicious  persons  about,  I  shall  put  my  hat  on,  in  which  case 
you  must  leave  without  attempting  to  join  me  on  my  way  out,  and  come 
again  next  day.  If  you  find  me  sitting  bare-headed,  take  your  leave  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  go  to  meet  me  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
further  end  of  the  Greve." 

"  Agreed.    But  now  about  George,  for  I  must  see  him." 

"The  police  are  not  furnished  with  a  description  of  his  appearance  as 
they  are  with  ours.  No  one  suspects  as  yet  that  he  is  in  Paris,  so  you  can 
go  to  him  if  you  take  care  to  disguise  yourself  thoroughly,  and  I  beg  you 
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will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  to  explain  my  situation  to  him— but  to  him 
only." 

"  I  will  tell  him  without  taking  Maneheu  into  my  confidence,"  said  St. 
Victor,  smiling.    "  And  now  I  must  take  leave  of  you  and  assume  my  new( 
character  at  once,  if  I  am  to  circumvent  Fouch6's  spies.    I  was  once  thel 
hunter,"  added  he  with  a  sign,  4 '  and  now  I  am  become  the  quarry.  Godl 
bless  you  !  " 

And  after  embracing  like  brothers  in  arms  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  the  two 
Chouans  parted. 


m 

Six  months  have  elapsed.  The  penitent  Jacobins  who  sit  in  the  Assembly 
are  about  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  France, 
thirsting  for  glory  and  weary  of  liberty,  is  anxious  to  give  herself  a  master 
who  makes  her  victorious  on  the  battle-field,  and  scarcely  remembers  her 
legitimate  king,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  a  gouty  prince  who  consoles  him- 
self in  exile  by  translating  Horace. 

And  yet  a  handful  of  men  are  still  labouring  for  the  royal  cause  ;  George 
and  his  comrades  are  still  in  Paris,  and  the  band  has  been  recruited  by 
courageous  exiles,  impatient  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  sovereign,  and  men 
of  rank,  tired  of  remaining  idle  in  London  while  others  of  meaner  birth  are 
braving  death  every  day  in  the  French  capital.  Landings  are  still  effected 
on  Biville  cliff ;  Troche,  a  clockmaker  at  Eu  and  a  bold  partisan  of  the 
Chouans,  has  taken  Maneheu's  place  at  the  cable,  and  receives  new-comers 
there.  The  Comte  d'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  has  some  thoughts  of 
crossing  the  channel  soon,  and  his  son,  the  Due  de  Berry,  has  promised  to 
come. 

The  royalists  have  enlarged  their  schemes,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to 
instigate  a  rising  in  the  army  and  a  revolution  throughout  the  country 
against  the  insolent  soldier  who  wants  to  make  himself  a  Caesar.  CadoudaJ 
has  actually  ventured  back  to  Biville  to  receive  Pichegru,  the  republican 
conqueror  of  Holland,  who  has  turned  conspirator  more  from  jealousy  of 
his  former  rivals  in  glory,  than  from  any  love  of  monarchy.  George  has 
done  even  more  ;  he  has  introduced  Pichegru,  within  a  week  of  his  landing, 
on  a  dark  winter's  night,  upon  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  to  Moreau, 
the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  the  one  man  whose  name  can  be  bracketed  with 
that  of  Bonaparte. 

The  police  are  still  blind,  and  the  watchful  Fouche  can  detect  but  little, 
while  his  agent,  Caillotte,  is  still  pursuing  shadows.  Every  Chouan  seems 
to  have  disappeared,  there  are  no  more  meetings,  and  every  man  disguises 
himself  when  he  goes  out.  Even  St.  Victor,  who  appeared  as  a  pedlar  at 
Bois-Guillaume,  now  dresses  as  a  commissionaire  when  he  issues  from  his 
impenetrable  refuge  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Ste-Genevieve.  Maneheu, 
having  lost  his  inn,  lives  with  his  General  on  the  Quai  de  Chaillot,  and 
spends  his  time  in  regretting  his  farm  and  cursing  the  fate  which  still  chains 
him  to  his  party.  Jacobin  is  tied  up  in  the  stable  where  his  master 
sleeps,  and  is  visibly  pining.  Malabry  is  living  in  a  cellar  ;  he  sells  chest- 
nuts in  the  day-time,  and  gives  boxing-lessons  in  the  evening  to  the  Auver- 
gnats  in  his  quarter.  Tamerlane  lodges  in  a  garret,  and  spends  his  time 
in  teaching  the  son  of  his  concierge,  and  writing  a  poem  in  four  and  twenty 
cantos,  dedicated  to  Hugh  Capet. 
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Fouche  still  persists  in  declaring  that  the  future  Emperor  is  walking  over 
a  secret  mine,  and  yet  he  can  learn  nothing  from  the  reports  of  his  spies. 
Caillotte  still  maintains  that  George  is  in  Paris,  but  he  gets  no  further  ;  he 
could  learn  nothing  about  the  people  who  had  bought  the  Chouans'  horses 
in  the  market,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  Chant-du-Coq.  He  has  been  watch- 
ing Liardot,  Louise,  and  Gabrielle  Robert  closely,  but  can  discover  nothing. 
i  ■  Liardot  has  again  turned  into  Sourdat,  the  model  employe,  as  regular  in 
his  private  as  in  his  official  habits.  He  never  goes  anywhere  but  from  the 
Rue  des  Prouvaires  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  or  the  Rue  du  Mouton,  Louise 
still  acts  as  his  servant,  and  has  never  been  caught  speaking  to  any  one. 
Jacques  Sourdat  has  been  unable  to  worm  any  secrets  out  of  her,  and  often 
tells  his  employer  that  she  evidently  knows  nothing,  and  must  have  played 
a  very  small  part  in  the  landings  at  Biviile.  He  suggests  that  it  might  be 
best  to  send  her  back  to  Normandy,  merely  to  see  what  she  would  do  when 
she  got  there,  and  Fouche  begins  to  think  so  too. 

Mademoiselle  Robert  keeps  so  quiet  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  she  has 
ever  had  the  slighest  connection  with  conspirators,  and  her  brother  will 
take  care  the  old  story  is  quite  forgotten.  She  stands  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  future  Empress,  and  has  been  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  at  the 
Tuileries  during  the  winter.  The  First  Consul  takes  an  interest  in  her,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  her  approaching  marriage  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  in  what  will  soon  be  the  Imperial  Guard.  Still  Caillotte 
refuses  to  be  blinded  ;  he  knows  that  she  once  loved  a  handsome  young 
Chouan,  whom  he  suspects  of  being  one  of  Cadoudal's  lieutenants,  and  he 
still  keeps  an  eye  on  the  Major's  sister. 

Poor  Gabrielle  is  very  unhappy  ;  for  the  last  six  months,  she  has  been 
loathing  the  gaieties  in  which  she  is  compelled  to  share,  and  trying  to  in- 
vent reasons  for  refusing  to  entertain  any  of  the  matrimonial  proposals  by 
which  she  is  besieged.  She  weeps  for  Charles  Valreas,  and  refuses  to  be- 
lieve he  is  dead,  though  she  has  heard  nothing  more  of  him.  She  hopes 
that  Bonaparte,  when  he  becomes  Emperor,  may  issue  an  amnesty  to  all 
conspirators,  and  she  is  afraid  to  question  her  brother,  who  studiously 
avoids  any  allusion  to  the  past. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  since  the  conspiracy  had  been  mentioned  in 
her  presence,  when  one  morning,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1804,  Major  Robert 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Gabrielle's  little  sitting-room  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  short  expedition,  and  was  to  have 
an  audience  of  the  First  Consul  at  noon.  It  was  then  barely  nine. 
Gabrielle  was  delighted,  though  surprised  to  see  him  so  early,  for  they  were 
deeply  attached  to  one  another,  and  she  forgave  him  all  his  persecution  of 
her  lover,  because  she  knew  his  affection  for  her,  and  that  duty  had  con- 
strained him  to  proceed  against  all  enemies  of  General  Bonaparte's. 

' 'How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again  !"  said  she,  after  his  first  fraternal 
greetings.  "I  am  always  so  frightened  lest  you  should  never  come 
back." 

"  Oh,  you  are  such  a  romantic  little  creature,"  said  the  officer  laughing. 
"  You  fancy  me  surrounded  by  dangers  wherever  I  go,  but  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Normandy,  a  very  sober  and  quiet  apple  country.  I  have 
something  very  serious  to  talk  to  you  about;  you  can  guess  what  it  is." 

"No,  indeed,  Francois." 

"  Why,  what  serious  business  can  we  have  but  your  marriage  ? " 

"  My  marriage  !  "  repeated  Gabrielle,  turning  pale. 

M  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Perlier  is  quite  disconsolate,  and  came  to  pour  out  his 
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woes  to  me  Last  night,  so  I  promised  to  plead  his  cause  with  you  to-day, 
Come  now,  what  have  you  to  say  against  him  ? " 
"  Nothing, "  murmured  she. 

"He  is  young,  and  good-looking,  and  has  something  to  live  on  besides 
his  pay,  he  adores  you,  and  he  is  about  to  get  promotion  and  be  made  corn! 
mander  of  a  squadron  in  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard.  In  another  week  hiJ 
nomination  will  be  signed,  and  he  is  sure  also  to  be  enrolled  in  the  LegioJ| 
of  Honour.    What  more  can  you  want  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  dear  Francois  ;  Captain  Perlier  is  too  good  a  match  for  me. "4 

' '  Not  so,  seeing  that  you  are  my  sister,  and  that  I  have  as  good  a  proi 
pect  as  any  man,  of  becoming  a  general  ;  besides,  you  are  about  to  become 
reader  to  the  Empress,  and  the  future  Emperor  dotes  on  you,  so  I  see  nl 
reason  why  you  should  refuse  this  man." 

Gabrielle  hung  down  her  head,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Listen  to  me,  dear  little  sister,"  said  the  officer  gravely;  "we  love 
each  other  too  well  to  let  any  misunderstandings  arise,  so  you  had  better 
speak  out  what  is  in  your  mind,  for  I  can  half  guess  it."  Gabrielle  raised 
her  tearful  eyes. 

"  Come,  be  open  with  me,  and  confess  that  you  have  never  forgotten  the 
Tivoli  fete  and  its  consequences." 

The  girl  shuddered.  Her  brother  had  never  said  so  much  since  the  day 
after  the  catastrophe  at  Bougival.  "How  can  I  ever  forget  the  man  who 
saved  my  life  ?  "  said  she,  by  a  great  effort. 

"  I  am  so  far  from  reproaching  you,"  resumed  the  Major  gently,  "  that 
I  will  prove  my  sincerity  by  telling  you  something  of  which  I  had  meant 
you  to  remain  in  ignorance.  I,  too,  owe  my  life  to  your  deliverer.  The 
night  I  chased  that  black  phantom,  I  fell  into  a  trap  laid  by  the  abomin- 
able Chouan  who  used  that  disguise,  and  the  ferocious  brute  was  about  to 
kill  me,  when  the  young  man  came  to  my  rescue." 

"Then,  if  you  would  be  dead  but  for  him,  how  can  you  reproach  me  for 
still  loving  him  ?  "  cried  Gabrielle. 

"I  do  not  reproach  you.  I  myself  retain  a  lively  impression  of  his 
generosity,  and  if  ever  chance  had  thrown  him  in  my  way  again,  I  should 
have  found  it  hard  to  lift  my  hand  against  him,  and  still  harder  to  arrest 
him.    But,  as  you  know,  he  is  dead." 

"  I  know  you  told  me  so,  but  I  cannot  believe  it,  or  give  my  heart  to 
another.    His  body  has  never  been  found,"  sobbed  she. 

"  The  Seine  does  not  give  up  all  it  receives.  He  must  be  dead,  or  would 
he  have  given  you  no  sign  of  his  existence  during  the  last  six  months  ? " 

"  He  may  have  left  France,  or  been  obliged  to  let  his  pursuers  think  he 
perished  that  dreadful  night." 

"Even  that  would  not  explain  his  silence,  unless  indeed  he  had  forgotten 
you.  Besides,  Fouche"'s  police  have  been  in  search  of  Charles  Valr^as  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  they  have  keen  eyes.  I  had  better  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  Gabrielle — it  is  well  he  died  like  a  soldier,  for  if  he  were  still 
in  Paris,  he  would  be  captured  within  the  next  few  days  and  sent  to  the 
scaffold." 

The  girl  shuddered,  and  could  scarcely  murmur  out :  "  But  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  none  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  party  had  been  arrested  ? " 

"That  was  true  a  fortnight  ago,  but  now  the  whole  plot  is  being  un- 
ravelled by  the  revelations  of  a  Chouan,  named  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  who  was 
found  in  the  act  of  hanging  himself  in  prison.  Cacloudal  has  been  in  Paris 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  Valreas  was  probably  his  lieutenant.  After 
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the  failure  of  that  attempt  on  the  Rueil  road,  he  tried  to  organize  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  army,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — Moreau,  the  former  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Rhine  army,  listened  to  him.  They  sent  for 
Pichegru,  another  traitor,  and  they  were  expecting  one  of  their  princes 
from  England.  I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Normandy  coast,  where  I 
was  despatched  with  fifty  picked  gendarmes  by  Colonel  Saverny's  orders. 
The  prince  did  not  turn  up,  but  Pichegru  was  arrested  yesterday  in  the 
Rue  Chabanais.  He  had  been  sold  by  one  of  his  friends.  Moreau  is  in 
prison  also.    The  turn  of  George  and  his  band  will  come  next." 

"They  will  fly  at  once,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already,  and  get 
out  of  the  country." 

"I  defy  them  to  do  so.  You  have  not  read  the  decree  which  is  posted 
up  everywhere,  forbidding  any  one  to  harbour  them,  even  for  a  single  night, 
on  pain  of  death,  and  condemning  any  one  who  recognises  them  and  does 
not  denounce  them  to  six  years  in  irons.  The  barriers  are  closed,  the 
walls  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  the  Seine  is  guarded  by  marines 
at  Bercy  and  Passy.  No  one  can  leave  Paris  now  without  undergoing  the 
closest  examination  from  Fouche"s  agents.  And  this  will  go  on  till  the  last 
man  is  taken.    Was  I  not  right  in  saying  it  was  well  he  was  dead  ?  " 

Gabrielle  cast  down  her  eyes  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Listen,  dear  little  sister,"  continued  the  Major,  "I  am  not  going  to 
force  you  into  this  marriage,  however  much  I  may  wish  it.  Still,  you 
must  see  that  it  is  time  Perlier  received  a  definite  answer." 

Gabrielle  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent.  "  Come,  that  is  all  I  ask," 
said  he  gaily.  "  You  can't  keep  a  commander  of  a  squadron  waiting  as 
you  might  a  paltry  lawyer's  clerk  !  Our  poor  father  would  have  agreed 
with  me.    How  many  days  do  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"Two,"  replied  Gabrielle,  after  a  little  hesitation.  "  This  is  the  1st  of 
March  ;  come  back  on  the  3rd,  and  I  will  give  you  my  answer." 

"Very  well.  But  rememher,  dear  Gabrielle,  there  are  to  be  no  more 
delays,  this  is  the  ultimatum."  And  kissing  his  sister  without  leaving 
her  time  to  raise  any  fresh  objections,  Francois  Robert  departed  for  his 
audience  of  the  First  Consul. 

Gabrielle  began  to  weep  bitterly  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone. 
Her  brother  had  destroyed  her  last  remaining  hope,  as  well  as  sown  in  her 
heart  a  bitter  germ  of  doubt.  Better  Charles  should  have  died  than  de- 
serted the  woman  who  had  sacrificed  herself  to  him.  But  why  had  she 
asked  her  brother  to  grant  her  two  days  for  a  decision,  instead  of  at  once 
declaring  that  she  meant  to  enter  a  convent  rather  than  give  her  hand  to 
any  but  the  proscribed  Valreas  ?  She  scarcely  doubted  his  fate  now, 
but  she  had  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

How  was  this  to  be  done  when  she  knew  nothing  of  Valr6as  but  the 
name  by  which  he  had  made  himself  known  to  her  ?  He  had  never  told 
her  where  he  lived,  and  if  he  had  done,  it  would  be  madness  to  suppose  he 
had  not  changed  his  residence  during  the  six  months  the  police  had  been 
in  search  of  him. 

Madame  Desrosiers  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  fashions  and 
theatres  to  attend  to  political  news,  and  had  never  mentioned  to 
Gabrielle  the  reports  now  current  in  Paris  about  a  grand  conspiracy. 
Gabrielle  never  once  thought  of  consulting  her  in  this  emergency,  but  she 
suddenly  remembered  the  friend's  house  to  which  Valreas  had  taken  her 
on  the  night  of  the  fire.  This  man  might  still  be  there,  and  able  to  tell  her 
what  had  become  of  him.    Unfortunately,  she  had  been  carried  thither 
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half  unconscious,  and  when  she  left  it,  after  being  restored  by  Louise'i 
care,  she  had  not  tried  to  read,  under  the  fitful  lamp-light,  either  the 
number  of  the  house  or  the  name  of  the  street ;  she  was  far  too  anxious  to 
trouble  herself  about  such  details  ;  still  she  had  a  vague  recollection  that 
Valreas'  servant  had  stopped  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  them  to  Malmaiso! 
near  the  Halles,  and  close  to  St.  Eustache. 

In  her  present  mood,  she  was  ready  to  try  anything,  and  as  she  share! 
her  brother's  promptitude,  and  was  not  required  by  Madame  Bonaparte  till 
two  o'clock,  she  at  once  put  on  her  bonnet  and  a  plaid  cloak,  and  left  the 
palace  by  a  side  staircase  whicji  brought  her  out  on  the  Place  du  CarrousdB 
She  was  accountable  to  no  one  for  her  actions,  and  her  former  habits  as  1 
lace-making  apprentice  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  timidity  as  to  going 
about  alone.  She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  only  embarrassed  as  to  how 
she  should  find  her  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  streets  surrounding  the  Halles, 
when  prudence  forbade  her  questioning  any  one  on  the  way. 

After  thinking  it  well  over,  she  at  length  remembered  that  the  side 
entrance  to  St.  Eustache  was  visible  from  the  centre  of  the  street  where 
Valreas'  friend  lived,  so  that  she  would  have  to  go  along  the  Rue  St.  Honor^, 
so  she  crossed  the  narrow  court-yard  where  the  First  Consul  reviewed  his 
troops  on  parade  days,  and  following  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  soon  found  her- 
self on  the  Place  du  Palais-Royal. 

Gabrielle  had  not  walked  out  for  weeks,  and  she  fancied  that  Paris  did 
not  look  quite  as  usual.  The  passers-by  looked  morose  and  glanced  sus- 
piciously at  one  another,  as  if  they  feared  that  they  might  be  unwittingly 
rubbing  shoulders  against  a  conspirator  or  a  spy.  There  were  fewer  people 
than  usual  in  this  place,  but  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and  Rue 
de  Valois,  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  a  placard,  and  Mademoiselle 
Robert  stopped  for  an  instant  to  see  what  they  were  reading.  It  was 
headed  "Description  of  George  Cadoudal,  Leader  of  the  Brigands"  Such 
was  the  title  by  which  the  minister  chose  to  describe  the  Chouans,  in  days 
when  it  had  become  the  custom  to  fling  opprobrious  epithets  recklessly  at 
all  who  held  political  opinions  adverse  to  their  own.  The  Parisians  were 
exclaiming  and  even  laughing  at  the  somewhat  incorrect  description  of 
George,  which  scarcely  corresponded  with  their  ideas  of  the  great  rebel's 
appearance.  A  glazier,  who  was  standing  in  front  of  the  placard  with  his 
frame  of  panes  on  his  back,  cried:  "If  the  police  apprehend  every  man 
answering  to  that  description,  they  will  soon  have  their  hands  full.  My 
employer,  who  is  a  master-glazier  in  the  Rue  Git-le-Cceur,  has  red  whiskers, 
and  swaggers  like  a  drum-major.  That  description  fits  him  to  a  T."  The 
idlers  looked  at  this  man  and  began  to  move  off.  They  took  him  for  a  spy. 
Gabrielle  soon  found  herself  nearly  alone,  and  began  to  read  the  list  of 
Cadoudal's  accomplices  which  followed.  She  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  on  find- 
ing that  it  did  not  include  the  name  of  Charles  Valreas,  never  suspecting 
that  her  lover  figured  on  the  paper  under  his  real  name  as  "  Jean-Baptiste 
Coster  de  St.  Victor,  aged  32." 

She  noticed,  too,  that  only  one,  Armand  de  Polignac,  was  marked  as  ar- 
rested. The  people  who  stood  near  her  said  he  had  been  taken  the  night 
before  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  the  others  would  be  caught  soon. 
She  did  not  stay  to  hear  any  more,  for  it  made  her  blood  run  cold,  so  she 
walked  on  down  the  Rue  St.  Honored,  thinking  that  all  the  houses  looked 
exactly  alike.  Still,  when  she  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Prou- 
vaires,  she  saw  the  side  entrance  to  St.  Eustache,  and  paused.  She  be- 
lieved she  had  found  the  right  street,  but  how  to  find  the  house  was  a 
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greater  difficulty,  as  she  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  man  whose 
roof  had  sheltered  her  for  an  hour.  There  were  very  few  people  about  to 
disturb  her  in  her  investigations,  when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
shrill  cry  behind  her  of  "  Any  windows  to  me-e-end  !  "  and  turning  sharply 
round,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  glazier  whom  she  recognised  as 
having  seen  reading  the  description  of  George  Cadoudal. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  a  number,  Mademoiselle  ?  "  said  the  man,  politely. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  if  I  can.  I  belong  to  this  quarter,  and  know 
every  one  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires." 

Gabrielle,  in  her  surprise,  was  on  the  point  of  asking  this  obliging  glazier 
if  he  knew  where  a  young  woman  lived  whose  name  she  did  not  know  but 
whom  she  could  readily  describe,  for  she  felt  sure  that  Louise  Maneheu 
would  be  easily  distinguished  from  her  neighbours.  She  remembered, 
however,  that  it  might  be  imprudent  to  ask  a  stranger  when  so  many  spies 
must  be  abroad,  so,  briefly  thanking  the  man,  she  began  to  retrace  her 
steps,  while  the  glazier  went  along  the  street  uttering  his  shrill  cry. 

She  was  walking  home  in  despair,  when,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  she  almost  ran  into  a  woman  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Gabrielle  almost  shrieked ;  it  was  Louise  Maneheu  ;  they  recognised  each 
other  and  stood  motionless,  face  to  face. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  started  on  her  expedition,  Gabrielle  per- 
ceived how  hard  it  would  be  for  her  to  explain  the  step  she  was  taking, 
while  Louise,  on  her  side,  felt  great  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the 
girl  whom  she  recognised  instantly,  and  knew  to  be  the  sister  of  the  gen- 
darme officer.  She  knew  a  great  deal  besides,  for  Liardot,  having  once  be- 
gun by  telling  her  some  things  in  hopes  of  curing  her  of  her  infatuation, 
had  ended  by  almost  making  her  his  confidante.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  St.  Victor's  passion  for  Gabrielle  Robert,  for  the  old  Chouan  frequently 
lamented  his  friend's  foolish  attachment  for  the  sister  of  a  gendarme  officer, 
and  cursed  the  follies  and  weaknesses  by  which  a  conspirator  should  be 
unencumbered.  Louise  understood  the  allusion  to  herself,  but  listened  in 
silence,  and  sympathised  secretly  with  St.  Victor.  She  was  the  first  to 
break  a  silence  which  was  becoming  painful. 

"Come  here,"  said  she,  darting  down  the  passage  of  a  house,  and  the 
young  girl  followed  promptly.  "  It  would  not  do,"  said  she,  "  for  the 
people  in  the  street  to  see  you  talking  to  a  servant." 

"  I  was  in  search  of  you,"  murmured  Gabrielle,  "and  of  the  house  which 
sheltered  me  so  hospitably,  and  if  you  will  take  me  there — " 

"  No,"  said  Louise,  firmly,  "  we  had  better  talk  here." 

She  was  not  suspicious  of  the  gendarme's  sister,  but  did  not  choose  to 
take  her  to  Liardot's  house. 

"It  does  not  signify,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Robert;  "I  have  only  a 
simple  question  to  ask,  and  my  life  depends  on  your  answer." 

"  Proceed,  Mademoiselle." 

"  I  want  to  know  whether  the  young  man  who  brought  me  to  your  house 
after  saving  me  from  a  frightful  death,  whether — he  is  yet  alive." 

Louise  started,  and  said,  deliberately  :  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  " 

Gabrielle  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  could  find  no  satisfactory  answer 
but  the  truth.    "  Because  I  love  him,"  said  she,  colouring. 

"  You  love  him  !  And  you  have  waited  six  months  before  inquiring  ?  " 
exclaimed  Louise  Maneheu. 

"How  could  I  inquire?  Who  was  there  to  ask?  I  kept  waiting 
patiently,  hoping  that  he  would  find  some  means  of  letting  me  know  that 
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he  was  alive  and  had  not  forgotten  me.    I  hoped  in  vain,  nothing  came, 
and  so  at  last  I  resolved  to  take  this  step — which  I  trust  you  will  excuse. 'V 

'  '  Then  you  remembered  the  street  and  the  house  to  which  you  were 
brought  ? " 

"  No,  for  it  was  by  night,  and  all  I  could  remember  was  that  we  found  a 
conveyance  near  St.  Eustache.  I  set  out  to  search  for  the  house,  but  it  waa 
all  in  vain,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you,  I  could  only 
have  died." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  I  can  give  you  any  information  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  take  me  for  an  enemy,  perhaps  indeed  for  a  spy." 

Louise  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  but  said  nothing. 

"I  have  guessed  right,  then,"  resumed  Gabrielle,  passionately;  "  you 
are  afraid  of  my  betraying  you  !  I  will  not  reproach  you,  perhaps  in  your 
place  I  might  do  the  same,  but  listen  to  me  and  you  will  know  that  I  am 
not  false.  I  am  attached  to  Madame  Bonaparte's  household,  my  brother 
belongs  to  the  picked  gendarmes,  and  is  hunting  down  the  royalists.  What 
does  that  matter?  I  love  Charles  Vralr6as  and  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  for  him.  You  are  a  woman  and  must  feel  that  no  woman  could  risk 
her  reputation,  as  I  am  now  doing,  unless  she  were  animated  by  genuine 
love." 

This  unintentional  allusion  to  her  own  situation  went  straight  to  Louise's 
heart.  "I  believe  you  now,"  said  she  with  some  emotion.  "  The  man 
you  love  is  alive." 

"  God  bless  you !  "  cried  Gabrielle,  seizing  her  hands.  "  You  have  saved 
me  from  despair." 

"  He  lives  and  loves  you  still,"  resumed  Louise,  almost  in  tears. 

"Does  he  love  me?  Does  he  remember  me  still?  And  I  could  accuse 
him  !  " 

"  What  could  he  do?  Proscribed,  tracked  by  spies,  with  a  reward  set 
on  his  head,  how  could  he  let  you  know  of  his  existence  ?  " 

"Ah  !  shame  on  me  to  have  ever  doubted  him  !  Tell  me  at  once  where 
I  can  find  him  ?  " 

"  Never  !    The  secret  you  ask  is  not  mine  to  reveal." 

"  You  say  that  he  loves  me,  and  yet  you  will  allow  him  still  to  go  on  be- 
lieving I  have  forgotten  all  I  promised  him  !    You  cannot  be  so  cruel." 

"  I  have  pledged  myself  to  betray  his  refuge  to  no  one." 

"  Farewell  then.  All  I  can  do  is  to  die.  You  will  see  him,  so  I  pray 
you  to  tell  him  at  least  of  my  entreaties,  and  eay  my  last  thought  was  of 
him." 

"  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  fate  will  be  settled  ;  wait  !  "  mur- 
mured Louise. 

"Wait!    When  every  hour  adds  to  the  dangers  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded !    When,  by  to-morrow,  even,  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  him  !  " 
"  And  how  could  you  save  him?  " 

"I  know  not  how,  yet  I  feel  sure  I  can  get  him  out  of  Paris,  or  if  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  I  would  throw  myself  at  the  feet 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  ask  his  pardon." 

"  It  would  not  be  granted." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  for  Madame  Bonaparte  would  join  in  my  entreaties,  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  her  intervention  were  of  no  avail,  my  brother,  who  has  served 
the  General  faithfully  ever  since  the  Italian  campaign,  and  sees  him  every 
day,  would  also  intercede  for  him." 

"  Your  brother  !    The  leader  of  the  gendarmes  who — ' 
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"  I  know  that  he  pursued  M.  Valre'as  that  fatal  night.  But  I  know,  too, 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  him,  and  would  feel  bound  to  own  the  obligation  by 
saving  him." 

Louise  Maneheu  knew  the  story  of  the  Black  Leg,  and  an  idea  flashed 
across  her  mind.  ' *  Promise  me,"  said  she,  "that  if  all  our  friends  are 
arrested,  you  will  include  another  name  in  your  petition." 

"  I  will  promise  to  sue  equally  for  both." 

"  Very  well.  I  shall  rely  on  your  promise  in  case  of  need.  The  man  you 
love  lives  at  No.  32  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Ste-Genevieve,  in  a  house  whicli 
has  a  lottery  office  on  the  first  floor.  You  must  ascertain  that  the  clerk  is 
alone,  then  go  in  and  ask  if  you  can  stake  on  Nos.  93  and  94.  He  will  reply 
'No,  for  there  are  only  90  numbers,'  and  you  must  then  say  :  Show  me  the 
place  for  a  sequence  of  three.  This  is  the  pass-word,  and  the  man  will  take 
you  to  our  friend." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  simply. 

"  And  now  leave  me  at  once,"  continued  Louise.  "We  have  been  here 
too  long  already." 

Gabrielle  pressed  the  young  woman's  hands  fervently,  and  ran  so  hastily 
out  of  the  passage  that  she  almost  knocked  down  the  obliging  glazier  whom 
she  had  met  before.  The  worthy  man  swore  a  little,  but  soon  recovered  his 
equanimity  on  recognising  the  charming  lady,  and  went  on  his  way  with  a 
shriller  cry  than  ever.  Mademoiselle  Robert  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  did 
not  even  turn  back  to  look  after  Louise,  but  flew  joyously  along.  She  knew 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon  well,  for  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
that  quarter  ;  it  was  very  quiet,  and  she  soon  found  the  steep  street,  and 
the  lottery  office  at  No.  32. 

The  house  was  an  ancient,  peaceful-looking  habitation,  with  flower-boxes 
in  its  narrow  windows,  and  the  lottery  office  on  the  ground  floor  looked  like 
a  kind  of  shop  whose  opaque  windows  harboured  some  despicable  trade. 
Placards  were  hung  in  each  pane,  announcing  the  numbers  drawn  at  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Strasburg,  and  other  large  cities  which  rejoiced  in  a  branch  of 
this  national  institution.  These  offices,  where  Government  dispensed  hope 
for  cash,  were  generally  besieged  all  day  long  by  a  crowd  of  poor  devils  who 
came  to  part  with  their  daily  bread  for  a  dirty  ticket.  This  quarter,  how- 
ever, was  so  poverty-stricken,  that  no  one  had  yet  appeared  that  morning. 
Gabrielle  stopped  before  the  door,  and  hearing  no  sound,  she  presumed  that 
the  receiver  was  alone,  and  ventured  in,  closing  the  glazed  door  as  she 
entered.  The  sound  made  the  clerk,  who,  at  the  moment,  was  napping, 
with  his  head  on  the  registers,  suddenly  wake  up.  He  was  a  tall,  bony 
individual,  and  wore  a  green  cap,  the  enormous  peak  of  which  almost 
concealed  his  face. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  pretty  lady  ?  "  asked  this  singular  figure, 
in  dulcet  accents.  "  May  I  have  the  honour  of  inscribing  your  name  on  the 
roll  of  luck  for  a  couple  of  numbers  ?  " 

No  reply  came,  and  he  resumed  :  "  Then  you  wish  for  a  triplet  ?  I  have 
an  arrangement  here  which  has  not  been  out  for  three  years,  the  very  thing 
for  a  youthful  beauty.  Look  here,"  added  he,  exhibiting  a  worn  and  soiled 
ticket,  "3,  the  Graces,  9,  the  Muses,  and  19,  the  youthful  number  of  your 
years." 

The  young  girl,  quite  stunned  by  this  torrent  of  words,  still  remained 
silent. 

"Oh,  then,"  cried  the  loquacious  vendor  of  numbers,  "  I  see  your  ambi- 
tion aspires  to  a  quartet.    You  are  quite  right.    Here  are  the  last  num- 
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bers  drnwii  in  Paris  :  26,  24,  6,  28,  and  52.  Our  experts  maintain  that  you 
have  only  to  multiply  each  of  the  four  first  figures  by  two  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  right  quartet  within  a  given  time.  Still,  I  must  say  I  hold  with 
the  poet,  1  Think  not  this  oracle  like  that  of  Calchas  sure,'  and  if  you  will — " 
"  Sir,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  what  I  want  is  to  know  whether  I  can  stake  on 
Nos.  93  and  94  ?  " 

At  this  question  the  clerk  gave  such  a  sudden  start  that  lie  jerked  off  Ins 
cap,  disclosing  a  pale  face,  which  the  girl  fancied  she  had  seen  before. 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  for  there  are  only  90  numbers." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Gabrielle,  "  will  you  show  me  the  place  for  a  sequenci 
of  three." 

This  time  the  man  bounded  from  his  seat  like  a  Jack  in  a  box,  and  ex 
claimed  :  "  What,  Mademoiselle,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  stammered  out  Gabrielle. 

11  Know  you?  Yes,  indeed,  though  it  is  seven  months  since  I  last  se 
eyes  on  your  charming  face.  I  see  you  do  not  remember  me,  and  yet  yo 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  fete  at  Tivoli,  and  the  car  of  Phaeton,  and  th 
fire  from  which  my  friend  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  you." 

"  Was  it  you  who  were  with  M.  Valr&ua  ? " 

'  'Yes,  Mademoiselle,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  assist 
lady  who  had  the  charms  of  Juno.  May  I  ask  what  has  become  of  tha 
remarkable  person  ?  " 

"She  is  quite  well,  but  pray  give  me  the  information  I  have  asked  for. 
Time  is  precious.    Some  one  may  be  coming  in." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal,  and  will  at  once  show  you  the  place  for  a 
sequence  of  three"  So  saying,  the  clerk,  who  was  none  other  than  the 
poetic  Tamerlane,  left  his  desk  to  bolt  the  shop-door. 

"  We  cannot  be  too  cautious,"  said  he.  "  But  what  a  charming  surprise 
this  will  be  for  our  friend,  who  no  more  expects  you  to  grace  his  modest 
lodging  with  your  presence  than  I  thought  of  this  meeting  when  I  left 
home  early  this  morning  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  our  party  who  usually 
presides — " 

"Oh,  pray,  make  haste — "  And  Gabrielle's  face  was  so  eloquent  that 
Tamerlane  made  for  the  further  end  of  the  shop. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he,  opening  a  panel  in  the  wainscoting,  and  showing 
a  square  opening  through  which  an  ordinary-sized  man  might  pass  by 
stooping  a  little.  Tamerlane's  height  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  crawl  through,  but  he  did  not  attempt  it.  "This  is  the  way, 
Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  graciously.  "You  will  find  a  spiral  staircase 
which  will  lead  you  straight  to  the  door  of  the  sequence  of  three.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  you  are  one  of  us,  since  you  know  the  pass-word.  When 
you  reach  the  door,  knock  four  times,  two  knocks,  then  pause,  and  give 
two  more.  Our  friend  will  then  open  it,  and  when  the  young  divinity  who 
condescends  to  visit  him  wishes  to  return  to  Olympus,  he  will  show  her 
how  to  leave  this  house." 

Gabrielle  instantly  entered  and  ascended  the  stairs,  while  Tamerlane  slid 
back  the  panel.  Her  feelings  were  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  hesitation  or 
embarrassment  as  she  gave  four  knocks  at  a  door  which  stood  before  her 
after  ascending  a  dozen  steps. 

"  Come  in  !  "  said  a  well-known  voice,  whose  accents  thrilled  her,  She 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  Charles  Valreas  writing  at  a  little  table.  He  le- 
cognised  her  instantly,  though  the  room  was  dark,  and  ran  to  her,  holding 
out  his  arms. 
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"You  here!"  cried  he;  "you  whom  I  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
again  !  " 

"  I  too  have  despaired,"  said  Gabrielle,  gently  repulsing  him;  "I  thought 
>you  were  dead,  for  you  quite  forgot  me  after  that  terrible  night." 

"Forgot  you  !  I  should  have  been  out  of  France  long  ago  if  I  had  for- 
gotten you.  It  was  because  I  wanted  to  see  you  again  that  I  have  perse- 
vered in  this  ill-fated  struggle." 

"  You  say  you  wanted  to  see  me  again  ?    How  have  you  shown  it  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  approach  your  resi- 
dence, the  Tuileries.  You  do  not  know  the  search  that  is  being  made  for 
me." 

"  I  know  all.    But  why  could  not  you  write  ?    I  would  have  come." 

"Could  I  be  sure  that  your  feelings  remained  the  same?  Had  not  I 
reason  to  fear  I  might  offend  you  by  reminding  you  of  what  you  were  pos- 
sibly striving  to  forget  ?  " 

' '  Then  you  too  could  suspect  me  !  And  when  you  saw  me  in  the  First 
Consul's  carriage — " 

"  I  thought  your  brother  had  compelled  you  to  accompany  him,"  inter- 
posed St.  Victor. 

"  Thank  you  for  having  had  faith  in  me,"  murmured  Gabrielle  tearfully. 

The  young  Chouan  took  her  hand  and  seated  her  on  the  only  chair  in 
his  room ;  he  knelt  before  her  as  he  had  once  done  under  the  trees  at  Mal- 
rnaison,  and  Gabrielle  allowed  him  to  cover  her  trembling  hands  with 
kisses,  and  to  pour  out  the  eternal  vocabulary  of  lovers  in  all  ages.  Still 
she  remained  "silent  and  pensive,  revelling  in  her  present  happiness,  but 
( feeling  that  a  catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  suddenly,  "you  must  flee  and  get  out  of  France." 

"  You  know  that  is  impossible,"  said  the  lieutenant  quietly. 

"  But  you  must ;  I  implore  it,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Leave  France,  Gabrielle,  and  lose  you  forever  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  would  not  join  you  abroad  ?  " 

"  You  would  !  You  would  give  up  your  brother  and  the  brilliant  future 
that  lies  before  you  at  the  court  of  the  new  Emperor  ?  " 

"Listen  to  my  plans,  Charles,  though  they  may  prove  to  be  only  dreams. 
Return  to  London  and  I  will  promise  to  follow  you.  As  soon  as  I  am  your 
wife,  my  brother  will  be  forced  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  pardon  my  husband, 
and  when  all  these  plots  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  can  return  to  France." 

"  Yrou  might  well  speak  of  dreams,"  said  the  supposed  Valr^as,  smiling 
sadly.    "  I  am  not  one  of  those  whom  Bonaparte  will  pardon." 

"  But  you  will  be  his  enemy  no  longer.  You  will  be  a  royalist  who  ad- 
heres to  his  convictions,  but  has  given  up  conspiring,  and  when  I  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  Josephine,  who  has  always  shown  me  so  much 
kindness,  and  beg  her  to  intercede  for  the  man  whose  name  I  bear,  I  am 
sure  she  will  never  refuse.  She,  too,  is  a  royalist,  or  a  noble  at  any  rate  ; 
was  she  not  the  Marquise  de  Beauharnais  befoKe  she  married  Bonaparte  ? 
She  cannot  help  feeling  an  interest  in  a  man  of  birth  who  is  brave  and  un- 
fortunate." 

While  Gabrielle  was  talking  so  enthusiastically,  St.  Victor  had  risen  to 
his  feet  and  listened  with  deep  emotion  ;  not  that  he  shared  her  illusions, 
but  he  was  touched  by  her  ardent  undisguised  affection,  and  was  half  ready 
to  own  that  if  he  could  wed  Gabrielle  without  ceasing  to  serve  the  king,  he 
should  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

"  You  talk  of  escaping,"  said  he.    "  Yrou  cannot  know  that  the  barriers 
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are  closed,  that  Paris  is  surrounded  like  a  besieged  city,  and  that  fto  one 
can  leave  it  unless  he  has  a  safe-conduct  signed  by  the  Chief -Justice." 
"I.  know  that." 

"  And  yet  you  have  hopes?  This  house  in  which  I  have  found  a  safe 
retreat,  thanks  to  a  poor  woman  devoted  to  our  cause,  may  be  invaded  any 
minute  by  the  police.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  lottery  office  and  our 
pass-word  ;  others  may  surprise  our  secret." 

"  If  I  know  them,"  said  Gabrielle  promptly,  "  it  is  because  I  went  to  ask 
the  only  person  who  could  have  told  me,  the  woman  to  whose  house  you 
took  me  after  saving  my  life  at  Tivoli.  She  believed  in  me  when  I  told  her 
1  loved  you  and  wanted  to  help  you  ;  she  told  me  all,  so  I  came  here,  and 
your  friend  below  recognised  me  too,  and  showed  me  your  room." 

"  He,  like  myself,  is  proscribed,  and  he  has  left  his  safe  retreat  to  come 
and  watch  over  me  in  this  office,  taking  the  place  of  a  man  who  favours  us 
secretly,  but  is  afraid  of  being  compromised." 

"  And  now  that  you  have  heard  how  I  came  here,  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
can  do  for  you.  You  require  a  safe-conduct  to  enable  you  to  leave  Paris  ; 
well,  I  shall  get  one  through  my  brother,  and  bring  it  you  to-morrow." 

Gabrielle  was  quite  aware  that  to  obtain  this  safe-conduct  she  might  be 
forced  to  consent  to  the  marriage  proposed  by  her  brother,  still  she  felt 
capable  of  sacrificing  even  her  love  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  and  would  re- 
sign herself  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  if  only  she  could  save  his  life.  St. 
Victor  however  gave  her  little  time  to  reflect  on  what  chances  she  had  of 
influencing  Francois  Robert. 

"  You  talk  of  a  safe-conduct,"  said  he  ;  "but  no  mere  officer,  however 
intimate  he  may  be  with  the  First  Consul,  could  give  one,  and  your  brother's 
signature  will  not  open  the  barriers.  Besides,  how  could  he  shield  a  rebel 
who  has  been  outlawed,  without  seriously  compromising  himself  ? " 

' '  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  name  should  figure  on  the  paper  I  shall 
entreat  him  to  give  me." 

"Then  it  would  be  a  blank  passport  ?  I  am  afraid  no  one  is  allowed  to 
issue  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  done.  Fouche's  agents  and  the  picked  gendarmes  come 
and  go  as  they  please.  They  must  be  furnished  with  some  paper  or  pass- 
word." 

"Possibly,"  murmured  St.  Victor.    "Still,  I  should  have  to  disguise 
myself  as  a  gendarme  or  a  spy." 
"  What  would  that  signify  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  indeed.  In  fact  I  should  not  be  sorry  at  all  to  adopt  this 
disguise."  And  St.  Victor  smiled  at  the  thought  of  playing  such  a  trick  on 
his  opponents. 

"  Then  you  will  promise  to  use  the  passport  if  I  bring  it  ?  " 

St.  Victor  became  serious  again,  and  shook  his  head,  saying  :  "I  cannot 
abandon  my  comrades  who  have  been  sharing  the  dangers  of  this  life  with 
me  for  the  last  six  months." 

"Would  you  rather  die  with  them  than  live  for  me?"  exclaimed 
Gabrielle. 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  The  idea  had  struck  him  that  if  Gabrielle 
could  obtain  the  blank  pass,  he  might  use  it  to  save  George  Cadoudal,  the 
last  hope  of  the  royalists,  and  try  to  effect  his  own  escape  by  some  other 
means. 

"Well,  I  will  accept  it,"  said  he  gently. 

"Ah,  now  I  begin  to  believe  you  really  love  me,"  said  Gabrielle,  her 
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eyes  sparkling  with  joy.  "  It  is  time  lor  us  to  part.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  you  this  pass  at  the  same  hour.  Shall 
I  find  you  here  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  may  be  forced  any  moment  to  quit  this,  my  last 
remaining  refuge ;  I  hope  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  spies,  but,  if  I  am 
expelled,  I  will  come  to  the  Tuileries  gardens  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
wait  for  you  under  the  chestnut  trees,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  wide 
avenue." 

* '  I  will  be  there,  and  if  I  do  not  see  you—" 

"  You  will  find  me  in  this  room,  where  you  have  brought  me  a  happiness 
I  never  expected." 

Gabrielle  held  out  her  hand,  and  Ii9  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  she  abruptly,  afraid  of  protracting  this  perilous  situa- 
tion. "Show  me  the  way  out."  St.  Victor's  eyes  showed  how  hard  he 
felt  it  to  part  with  the  adorable  creature  whose  dazzling  beauty  irradiated 
his  miserable  lodging,  but  he  could  not  think  of  making  her  repent  having 
trusted  him. 

"Come,"  said  he,  and  he  preceded  her  down  the  worn  stairs,  and  tapped 
lightly  on  the  sliding  panel  below.  They  had  to  wait  three  or  four  minutes 
before  it  moved  and  revealed  Tamerlane's  lanky  form. 

"  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  said  he,  bowing  like  a  poplar  in  the  breeze. 
"May  the  gods  punish  the  stupid  individual,  who,  by  demanding  a  ticket 
for  the  drawing  at  Toulouse,  reduced  me  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  leaving 
you  behind  the  panel  for  a  minute  or  two. " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  and  make  haste,"  said  St.  Victor,  impatiently. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  The  street-door  is  bolted,"  returned  Tamerlane. 
Gabrielle  took  the  hand  he  gallantly  offered,  turned  a  last  glance  of 
entreaty  upon  Valr^as,  crossed  the  office,  and  unbolting  the  door,  went  out. 

"Now,"  said  St.  Victor,  leaping  into  the  shop  and  closing  the  panel 
behind  him,  "  shoot  that  bolt,  so  as  to  give  me  time  to  dress." 

Tamerlane  hastened  to  obey,  while  the  lieutenant  glided  under  his  desk 
and  drew  out  a  costume  and  head-dress.  These  consisted  of  a  wide 
wadded  purple  silk  pelisse,  an  enormous  cocked  hat  very  old-fashioned  in 
shape  and  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles.  In  a  trice  the  pelisse  was  over  his 
hunting-coat,  the  cocked  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  the  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  elderly  bookworm  on  his  way  from 
the  granary  which  contained  the  relics  of  the  library  of  the  St.  Genevieve 
abbey.  To  complete  the  delusion,  he  took  a  stick  from  a  corner,  and 
began  to  hobble  to  the  door  like  a  decrepit  old  man. 

u  Are  you  going  out?  "  asked  Tamerlane. 

"Yes,  to  George's.    I  must  speak  to  him." 

"  The  Quai  de  Chaillot  is  a  long  way  off.    Do  be  prudent." 

"All  right !  Set  me  an  example  by  sitting  down  again  before  your  desk. 
If  your  lottery  customers  find  you  frisking  about  the  office,  they  are  sure 
to  suspect  you.    Who  was  here  just  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  poor  devil  of  a  glazier  who  came  to  stake  three  francs  on  a 
triplet,  more  than  he  will  earn  in  a  day  by  putting  in  window-panes. 
What  fools  these  Parisians  are  to  enrich  Bonaparte's  treasury  after  this 
fashion  !  "  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  sadly.  "  If 
you  should  come  across  that  ill-licked  cub  Malabry,"  added  he,  sighing, 
"  tell  him  that  I  am  dying  to  see  him." 

* '  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  Good-bye  for  the  present  and  be  on  your 
guard,"  replied  St.  Victor,  as  he  passed  out.    The  street  looked  as  quiet 
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as  usual,  and  he  thought  the  shortest  and  safest  way  of  reaching  George's 
house  would  be  through  the  Place  Maubert  and  along  the  quays,  where  he 
was  not  likely  to  come  across  any  one  but  fish-wives  and  ragmen.  He  was 
just  turning  down  the  street,  when  his  quick  ear  caught  sound  of  a  cry 
familiar  enough  in  Paris,  and  he  espied  a  glazier,  evidently  the  man  who 
had  just  invested  three  francs  in  a  lottery-ticket,  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall  of  an  old  house. 
"  What  does  that  man  expect  to  do  in  this  neighbourhood,"  thought  he, 
"  where  three  fourths  of  the  windows  are  found  to  do  perfectly  without  any 
glass  at  all  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  vague  suspicion,  but  reasoned  himself  out  of 
it.  The  glazier  was  not  bestowing  the  slightest  notice  on  him  ;  Gabrielle 
had  already  disappeared,  and  he  himself  began  to  make  his  way  towards 
the  Seine  with  a  marvellous  imitation  of  the  tottering  walk  of  an  infirm 
old  man.  He  showed  a  marvellous  power  of  self-control,  absorbed  as  he 
was  in  his  delight  at  having  seen  Gabrielle  again,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  realized  more  than  ever  the  desperate  nature  of  his  position. 

The  treachery  of  Bouvet  dc  Lozier,  who  had  turned  spy  to  save  his  own 
miserable  existence,  had  deprived  the  conspirators  of  their  last  chance  of 
escape.  This  man,  it  was  true,  had  arrived  but  recently  from  England, 
and  did  not  know  where  his  accomplices  lodged,  but  he  had  given  an 
exact  description  of  each,  and  now  that  Picot,  George's  servant,  had  just 
been  arrested  in  a  cafe,  the  leader's  retreat  might  be  discovered.  This 
made  St.  Victor  so  anxious  to  warn  Cadoudal  and  suggest  his  using  the 
pass  which  Gabrielle  was  hoping  to  obtain.  He  walked  at  tolerable  speed, 
though  his  steps  were  short,  and  when  he  reached  the  line  of  quays,  he 
found  them  almost  deserted,  as  a  north-east  wind  was  blowing  and  bring- 
ing with  it  occasional  storms  of  rain  and  hail.  He  was  about  to  venture 
on  making  himself  look  a  little  more  juvenile,  when  the  happy  idea  occurred 
to  him  of  turning  round,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  sudden  gust.  There,  not 
twenty  yards  behind  him,  at  the  other  end  of  the  quay,  walked  the  glazier 
who  had  just  been  uttering  his  shrill  cry  near  the  lottery  office  !  He  was 
walking  silently  and  slowly  now.  It  might  be  chance  after  all  that  made 
this  man  follow  the  same  route  as  himself,  so  St.  Victor  tottered  on  as 
before,  till  he  reached  the  end  of  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  when  turning  again, 
he  saw  the  glazier  advancing  by  the  Pont  St.  Michel.  This  augured  badly 
for  St.  Victor,  who  walked  on  however  till  he  could  shelter  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Rue  de  la  Seine.  There  he  paused,  and  saw  the  man  also 
sheltering  and  looking  at  the  sky,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  storm  were 
likely  to  continue. 

St.  Victor  determined  to  find  out  whether  the  man  were  really  a  spy  or 
not  by  moving  on  when  a  heavy  shower  came.  He  had  not  to  wait  long 
before  a  black  cloud  brought  a  perfect  deluge,  when  he  crossed  the  street 
instead  of  crawling  along  by  the  houses.  When  he  next  turned  there  was 
the  glazier  still  behind  him  ;  he  knew  now  that  he  must  be  one  of  Fouche's 
spies,  and  concluded  that  he  did  not  arrest  him  on  the  spot  because  he 
knew  where  to  find  him  on  some  future  occasion,  and  was  now  hoping 
to  track  him  to  the  haunts  of  some  other  conspirator.  The  question  was 
how  to  get  rid  of  this  man,  but  when  he  arrived  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  he 
had  thought  of  a  means,  as  he  caught  sight  of  an  enormous  boat  moored 
to  the  river  bank,  which  somewhat  resembled  the  old  woodcuts  of  Noah's 
Ark. 

He  ran  promptly  down  the  muddy  bank  to  the  wooden  bridge  leading  to 
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phis  boat,  which  was  Vigier's  Baths,  well-known  to  St.  Victor,  who  had 
I often  used  them.  As  he  ran,  he  could  see  the  glazier  quickening  his  steps 
I  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  his  escape  by  the  river.  *  Run  as  hard  as  you 
[like,'  said  he  to  himself,  'with  that  frame  on  your  back  you  will  not  gain 
admission  without  a  parley  at  the  door,  so  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  out- 
wit you.' 

The  proprietor  of  the  baths  took  great  pains  to  manage  them  wrell  and 
maintain  their  popularity  :  a  certain  number  of  baths  were  always  kept 
ready,  and  the  attendants  were  prompt  and  obliging.  St.  Victor  had 
reckoned  on  this,  and  as  he  entered,  the  clouds  of  steam  issuing  from  their 
open  doors  showed  that  they  were  ready  to  be  occupied.  He  threw  down  a 
gold  coin  as  he  entered,  and  without  asking  for  change,  made  for  the 
nearest  of  these  baths.  The  attendant,  seeing  this  unusual  liberality,  was 
at  once  inspired  with  respect  for  the  venerable  gentleman,  and  made  a  low 
bow,  asking  at  the  same  time  whether  he  could  be  of  any  assistance.  St. 
Victor  replied  that  he  would  ring,  and  closed  the  door,  which  opened  from 
the  inside,  aud  was  furnished  with  a  strong  bolt.  Having  taken  this  pre- 
caution, he  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  that  it  would  be  easy  to  leap  out 
into  the  Seine.  He  then  removed  the  pelisse  which  would  have  fettered 
his  movements,  and  threw  it  into  a  corner.  He  next  removed  his  hunting- 
coat,  waist-coat,  and  shirt,  keeping  on  only  his  doe-skin  breeches  and  top- 
boots.  He  rolled  the  rest  of  his  clothing  into  a  compact  bundle  which  he 
meant  to  fasten  on  his  head,  and  while  thinking  how  to  keep  it  dry,  caught 
sight  of  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  laid  on  the  floor  as  a  mat,  which  seemed  just 
the  very  thing  to  roll  it  up  in.  While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  sound  of 
hasty  steps  in  the  corridor,  and  a  lively  dialogue  going  on  just  outside  the 
door  of  his  room. 

"  You  shall  not  enter,  I  say,"  cried  the  attendant.  "  What  business  can 
a  glazier  have  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  glazier,"  returned  the  man  with  the  frame,  "  I  am  an  agent  of 
the  Minister  of  Police,  and  I  command  you  to  open  the  door  of  this  room." 

"There  is  nothing  here  for  the  police  to  see,"  replied  the  attendant. 
"  There  is  no  one  inside  but  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  disturb  him.    Come,  be  off  with  you  !  " 

"But,  you  fool,  your  elderly  gentleman  is  a  Chouan,  an  accomplice  of 
George  Cadoudal's,  and  by  assisting  him,  you  are  running  the  risk  of 
spending  five  years  in  chains  !  Have  not  you  read  the  proclamation  which 
is  on  every  wall  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  that,"  murmured  the  other. 

"  Open  it  and  you  will  be  convinced — besides  putting  a  hundred  francs 
into  your  pocket." 

"That  sounds  tempting!  But  I  ha/e  not  the  key,  and  the  door  is 
bolted  inside." 

"Yes,  and  the  bolt  is  a  strong  one,"  said  St.  Victor  to  himself,  as  he 
secured  the  bundle  firmly  to  his  hat  by  means  of  his  neckcloth. 

"  Help  me  to  break  it  open  and  you  shall  have  another  hundred  francs," 
resumed  the  spy. 

This  magnificent  offer  evidently  decided  the  attendant,  for  two  vigorous 
kicks  followed,  the  door  however  did  not  yield.  St.  Victor  opened  the 
window  softly,  and  swinging  by  the  bar  outside,  dropped  into  the  river 
beneath.  He  swam  like  a  fish,  and  could  brave  the  icy  temperature  of  the 
Seine.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  force  of  the  stream  had  carried  him  some 
yards  away  from  the  boat,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  resist  it  or  cross  the 
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river,  only  keeping  the  head  erect  in  order  not  to  lose  his  bundle.  He 
knew  that  the  door  must  soon  be  forced  open,  and  that  if  he  was  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  a  hue  and  cry  would  at  once  be  raised.  His  best 
chance  was  to  hide  himself  behind  the  buttresses  of  the  Pont  Royal,  and 
just  as  he  got  under  the  first  arch,  he  could  hear  the  distant  cry  of  his 
persecutor  on  finding  the  bird  flown. 

"  He  must  believe  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine,"  thought  St.  Victor, 
as  he  struck  out.  "  This  is  my  time  to  land.  He  will  not  seek  for  me  on 
this  bank,  at  any  rate." 

The  spot  he  chose  was  most  favourable  for  his  purpose,  for  the  bank  was 
clothed  with  willows  and  alders  which  served  as  a  screen,  and  a  few  hats 
or  umbrellas  were  the  only  things  visible  above  the  parapets  of  the  bridge. 

Th^  Chouan  landed,  and  unfastening  his  bundle  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
dressed  with  all  speed.  His  leather  breeches  and  boots  were  soaked,  but 
this  might  pass  for  the  effects  of  a  drenching  in  the  storm  ;  his  other  clothes 
were  fairly  dry  ;  the  cocked  hat  was  all  that  remained  of  the  elderly  man, 
and  St.  Victor  directed  his  steps  towards  the  quay,  intending  to  dart  down 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  which  open  upon  it. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  bank,  he  found  himself  just  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  picked  gendarmerie,  but  as 
he  glanced  towards  the  Quai  Voltaire,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
wretched  glazier  running  as  hard  as  he  could  !  St.  Victor's  ingenious 
stratagem  had  only  landed  him  in  the  lion's  jaws.  Flight  was  impossible, 
for  the  gendarmes  would  have  been  instantly  attracted  by  the  shouts  of  the 
police  agent,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  step.  The  barracks  stood 
before  him,  the  wide  gateway  opening  upon  an  inner  court  where  some  of 
the  men  were  rubbing  down  their  horses,  while  the  sentinel  stood  in  his  box, 
leaning  on  his  gun  and  looking  alternately  at  the  black  sky  and  the  man 
who  stood  so  heedless  of  the  torrents  of  rain.  St.  Victor  was  almost 
thinking  of  giving  himself  up  voluntarily  to  this  brave  soldier,  in  order  to 
escape  the  shame  of  being  captured  by  one  of  Fouche's  ignoble  agents, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  an  officer  in  undress,  standing  at  a  window  on  the 
first  floor,  smoking  his  pipe.    It  was  Major  Robert. 

"Come,  this  is  my  last  chance,  let  us  try  it,"  murmured  he,  as  if  in 
answer  to  an  idea  that  had  shot  through  his  brain.  He  crossed  the  quay 
promptly  and  entered  the  barracks  ;  the  spy  was  not  twenty  yards  off.  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  Major  Robert,"  said  he  to  a  man  seated  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Left  staircase  in  the  courtyard,  seventh  door  in  the  corridor  on  the  first 
floor,"  returned  the  man,  without  troubling  himself  to  rise. 

The  Chouan  darted  at  once  under  the  arcade,  and  mounted  the  wide 
stone  staircase,  taking  four  steps  at  a  time.  He  ran  along  the  first  corridor 
and  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  the  seventh  door,  which  bore  Major 
Robert's  name.  He  did  not  stay  to  knock,  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  so  he 
entered,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  seeing  a  great  bolt,  shot  it  to 
ensure  himself  at  any  rate  a  hearing.  The  officer  turned  on  hearing  the 
sound,  and  felt  some  curiosity  mingled  with  surprise  to  see  who  could  be 
entering  and  barricading  himself  in  so  carefully.  St.  Victor  took  off  his 
hat  and  advanced  towards  him.  His  spectacles  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
baths,  so  there  was  nothing  to  disguise  his  face,  which  Francois  Robert  had 
seen  too  often  on  the  Dieppe  road  to  mistake. 

The  Major's  first  impulse  on  recognising  the  young  Chouan  was  naturally 
to  seize  his  sabre  which  was  lying  on  a  chair  within  reach,  for  one  of 
George's  soldiers  was  not  likely  to  appear  thus  before  one  of  Bonaparte's 
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without  hostile  intentions,  but  St.  Victor  folded  his  arms  and  said  quietly  : 
"  You  will  not  need  it,  Major.    I  am  unarmed." 
"  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  thundered  the  Major. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  your  sister,  Mademoiselle  Gabrielie 
Robert,"  replied  Cadoudal's  lieutenant  in  his  softest  voice. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  simple  truth.  I  love  Mademoiselle  Gabrielie  and  long  to  marry 
her,  but  I  am  come  also  to  beg  for  my  life." 

"  How  dare  you  mock  me  thus  ?    Your  impudence  deserves — " 
Here  two  rude  knocks  at  the  door  cut  short  the*officer's  vehement  apos- 
trophe.   He  looked  at  the  young  Chouan  and  advanced  towards  the  door. 
"  The  man  outside  is  one  of  Fouche's  spies,  ready  to  arrest  me,"  said  St. 
Victor,  dropping  his  voice. 

i  The  Major  took  another  step  forward.  "  He  saw  me  enter  the  barracks," 
resumed  St.  Victor  :  "  he  suspects  that  I  have  taken  refuge  here,  and  has 
come  to  arrest  me  in  your  rooms." 

The  officer  paused.  "  I  thought  I  should  be  safe  under  the  roof  of  a 
loyal  enemy,  and  that  brought  me  here,"  murmured  St.  Victor. 

The  Major  reddened,  and  his  fingers  played  with  the  sash  of  his  sabre. 
The  knocking  became  more  violent.  "  On  the  service  of  the  First  Consul," 
said  a  voice  in  the  corridor.    "  Please  open  the  door." 

Francois  Robert  pointed  suddenly  to  a  door  leading  into  an  inner  room, 
and  said  roughly  :  "Go  in  there." 

The  lieutenant  bowed,  and  walked  in  on  tiptoe,  demonstrating  his  confi- 
dence in  his  host  by  not  even  closing  the  door.  The  Major  opened  the 
other,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  in  workman's  clothes. 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me,  Major?"  said  this  individual,  affecting  to 
smile. 

"I  know  you  perfectly,"  returned  Robert,  coldly  ;  "  you  are  in  Fouche's 
employ,  and  once  accompanied  me  on  the  road  to  Malmaison.  What  do 
you  want  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  pursuit  of  a  Chouan,  Major,"  returned  the  spy,  trying  to  wriggle 
through  the  door  as  it  stood  ajar. 

Robert  frustrated  this  move,  and  said  in  anything  but  an  encouraging 
tone  :  "  What  has  this  pursuit  to  do  with  your  appearance  here  ?" 

"  Why,  Major,  the  Chouan  has  taken  refuge  in  these  barracks,  and  the 
sentry  I  questioned  said  he  had  gone  up  to  your  rooms." 

"  The  man  was  mistaken.  I  have  seen  no  one,  and  think  you  have  taken 
a  great  liberty  in  coming  here." 

"  But,  Major—" 

"  Who  authorized  you  to  cry,  '  On  the  service  of  the  First  Consul,'  when 
you  are  employed  merely  by  the  police  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  right  to  do  it,  I  own,  Major,  but  it  was  meant  for  the  best. 
I  am  an  honest  man,  and  have  been  in  the  public  service  for  nearly  thirty 
years  ;  you  can  ask  M.  Fouche  about  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  ask,  and  I  tell  you  again  there  is  no  one  here." 

"  And  yet,"  stammered  the  disconcerted  Caillotte,  "  I  thought — I  fancied 
I  had  just  heard  a  second  voice." 

"What?  Dare  you  dispute  my  word?  Begone  this  instant  or  I  shall 
cut  off  your  ears,"  cried  Francois  Robert,  who  was  ready  to  vent  his  anger 
on  some  one. 

"I  am  going,  sir,"  said  Caillotte,  suddenly  changing  his  tone.  "No 
doubt  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  going  straight  to  M.  Fouche"  to  report — " 
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"Go  to  the  devil  if  you  choose,  and  never  set  foot  here  again.  We  arc 
all  soldiers  in  this  place."  And  the  Major  closed  his  door  in  the  face  of  the 
spy,  who  ran  oft'  at  full  speed.  The  officer  drew  the  bolt  again  and  returned 
to  his  prisoner,  who  was  standing  motionless  just  within  the  inner  room. 
"  Now  we  are  by  ourselves,"  exclaimed  Francois  Robert. 

"First,  let  me  thank  you,"  said  St.  Victor,  calmly.  "I  expected  as 
much,  and  feel  glad  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  such  an  important  service." 

"  I  render  no  services  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and — " 

"  Excuse  me,  Major,  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  France,  but  of  Bonaparte." 

"  We  wTill  not  enter  into  discussions.  I  was  determined  to  show  you  that 
I  had  no  connection  with  Fouche's  spies,  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  listen 
to  your  insolent  proposals. " 

"  I  expect  nothing,  I  am  going,"  said  St.  Victor,  making  for  the  door. 

"  But  that  spy  is  no  doubt  lying  in  wait  for  you  outside  !"  exclaimed 
Francois  Robert. 

"No  matter  !  He  will  not  arrest  me  here,  and  so  your  honour  will  be 
safe,"  said  St.  Victor,  gravely. 

"What  have  you  to  do  with  my  honour?"  retorted  the  officer,  white 
with  rage. 

"Nothing,  I  confess,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  making  but  a  poor 
return  for  your  noble  conduct  if  I  remained  here  to  compromise  you.  That 
spy  has  no  doubt  left  some  one  to  watch  these  barracks  while  he  has  gone 
to  the  Minister  of  Police  to  get  a  formal  order  for  my  arrest.  I  should 
prefer  to  spare  you  the  annoyance  of  having  it  take  place  here." 

"And  how  do  you  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  you?"  asked 
Francois  Robert.  "I  have  not  forgotten  that  my  life  was  once  in  your 
hands." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing  for  having  prevented  a  brutal  soldier  from 
assassinating  you." 

"  I  thought  he  was  your  friend,  or,  at  any  rate,  acting  under  your 
orders. " 

"  That  is  true.    In  civil  war,  we  cannot  choose  our  allies." 

"  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Republic  and  General  Bonaparte,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  a  Chouan,  but  I  intend  my  sister  to  marry 
some  one  worthy  of  her,  and  you  will  never  be  that  man."  St.  Victor  made 
no  reply.    "  I  forbid  you  to  think  of  her,"  resumed  the  exasperated  Major. 

"  I  know  I  can  never  be  her  husband,  because  I  am  going  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  king,"  said  the  lieutenant,  haughtily,  "but  you  cannot 
prevent  me  from  loving  her," 

"  Your  impudence  knows  no  bounds.  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  allow  a 
Chouan,  who  fights  against  his  country,  and  who  once  tried  to  drown  me, 
to  tell  me  to  my  face  that  he  loves  my  sister  ?  " 

"  The  police  will  rid  you  of  my  presence  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  only  wish  to  remark  that  at  the  period  to  which  you  allude,  I  had  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mademoiselle  Robert's  acquaintance.  Since 
then,  her  brother  has  been  sacred  in  my  eyes,  and  I  shall  neither  resist  his 
sword  now,  nor  attempt  to  escape  if  I  am  arrested." 

Francois  Robert  flung  down  the  weapon  he  still  held  in  his  hand. 

"The  hour  for  feigned  names  is  gone  by,"  continued  the  Chouan,  "and 
I  no  longer  wish  to  be  known  to  you  as  Valreas,  but  Jean  Baptiste  Coster 
de  St.  Victor,  first  lieutenant  to  George  Cadoudal." 

"  Unhappy  man  !  "  cried  the  Major.  "  How  dare  you  tell  me  your  nr.me  ? 
Do  not  you  know  that  Gabrielle — " 
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lt  Loves  me,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  if  she  dies  of  grief,  her  death  will  lie  at  your  door." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  never  have  sought  to  make  her  share  my  sad  fate.  I 
would  sacrifice  anything  in  my  power  to  counteract  her  fatal  love  for  me, 
much  as  I  adore  her.  My  life  is  no  longer  mine  to  give,  but  I  would  sacri- 
fice even  my  honour,  and  consent  to  pass  for  a  traitor." 

The  warmth  and  sincerity  of  these  words  touched  Robert,  and  he  ex- 
claimed  :  "  Well  then,  abandon  a  lost  cause  and  come  over  to  us.  Help  us 
to  lay  hands  on  the  villains  who  want  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  and 
then—" 

"  You  misapprehend  me,"  said  St.  Victor  haughtily.  "  I  might  consent 
to  pass  for  a  traitor  in  order  to  save  a  woman,  but  I  shall  never  become  one. " 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  the  Major  coldly,  "  that  you  are  outlawed,  and 
have  nothing  to  hope,  unless  you  come  with  me  to  General  Bonaparte  ?  " 

"  What  !    Can  you  despise  me  sufficiently  to  advert  to  that  again  ?  " 

"  Who  is  requiring  you  to  betray  your  confederates  ?  I  know  you  to  be 
brave,  for  I  have  seen  you  in  peril,  and  the  General  is  fond  of  brave  men. 
If  you  were  to  ask  him  to  allow  you  to  fight  for  France — " 

"  For  the  Emperor,  you  mean." 

"He  might  perhaps  give  you  your  epaulettes,"  resumed  the  Major, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  "  and,"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  "  you 
might  spare  an  unhappy  girl  the  pain  of  learning  you  died  on  the  scaffold." 

St.  Victor  turned  deadly  pale.  "I  have  sworn  to  serve  only  my  lawful 
king,"  said  he  after  a  pause.  "  I  must  keep  my  oath,  but  I  can  let  myself 
be  killed  instead  of  captured.  Mademoiselle  Robert  does  not  know  my  real 
name,  and  may  believe  that  I  have  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  sacrifice  what  you  choose  to  call  your  honour  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  soldier  yourself,  how  would  you  act  in  my  place?  "  asked 
the  lieutenant,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  gendarme.  Francois  Robert  looked 
down  and  made  no  reply. 

"  You  see,  Major,  I  must  die,"  said  the  young  Chouan  simply.  "  When 
I  leave  here,  I  shall  run  towards  the  river,  and  they  will  fire  on  me,  for  the 
spy  has  had  time  to  go  to  Fouche  and  return  by  now.  One  of  the  bullets 
will  send  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine,  and  you  can  tell  your  sister  that 
Charles  Valreas  has  disappeared  for  ever." 

''And  now,  in  return,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  suppose  I  have  for- 
gotten the  Black  Leg,  and  shall  let  the  enemy  who  once  had  me  at  his 
mercy  perish  beneath  my  eyes  ?  " 

St.  Victor  was  silent. 

"  No,"  returned  Robert,  "you  shall  not  be  taken  here.  Follow  me." 
And  the  officer  opened  a  door  concealed  in  the  wainscoting,  which  led  to  a 
spiral  staircase.  The  young  Chouan  hesitated  ;  he  would  rather  have 
yielded  up  his  life  at  once,  but  he  reflected  that  he  might  still  be  of  some 
use  to  George,  so  he  preceded  the  Major  down  the  stairs  and  along  a 
narrow  passage  in  the  thick  wall,  till  they  reached  a  fair  sized  cellar 
lighted  through  a  loophole. 

"  No  one  will  look  for  you  here,  and  you  can  remain  till  it  is  night,"  said 
the  officer  curtly.  "The  door  you  see  before  you  opens  into  the  Rue  de 
Lille,  and  the  watchman  for  this  district  is  stationed  at  the  opposite  end, 
so  you  can  easily  go  out  without  being  observed.  The  police  agents  know 
nothing  about  this  cellar,  and  they  are  likely  to  come  to  me  before  making 
any  search  elsewhere.  I  shall  know  how  to  receive  them.  Here  is  the 
key  ;  use  it  when  it  suits  you." 
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St.  Victor  took  it  and  thanked  him.  Francois  Robert  hesitated  a  few 
seconds  ;  his  eyes  betrayed  what  was  passing  within  his  mind.  "  We  are 
even  now.  Farewell,"  said  he  abruptly,  as  he  turned  quickly  away.  St. 
Victor  made  no  effort  to  detain  him.  He  felt  a  little  humiliated  at  owing 
his  present  deliverance  to  the  gendarme  officer,  but  he  knew  that  by  day- 
break he  should  be  forced  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  His  hopes  of 
saving  Cadoudal  were  almost  extinguished,  for  it  was  most  unlikely  that 
Gabrielle  would  obtain  a  blank  passport  from  her  brother,  now  that  he 
knew  the  real  name  of  the  man  she  loved. 

The  refuge  which  he  had  hoped  to  place  at  Cadoudal's  service  was  of  no 
avail  now,  as  it  was  doubtless  known  to  the  spy  who  had  tracked  him.  He 
thought  too  of  Gabrielle,  and  determined  to  avoid  any  step  that  might 
compromise  her  ;  unluckily,  matters  had  become  so  complicated  that  he 
would  be  forced  to  meet  her  under  the  Tuileries  chestnuts  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  going  again  to  the  lottery  office.  Weary  of  brooding  over  the 
various  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  young  Chouan  resolved  to 
sleep,  hoping  that  his  faculties  would  be  sharpened  by  the  rest  he  so  greatly 
needed  "after  his  immersion  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Seine.  He  lay  down 
on  the  hard  floor  of  the  cellar,  and  slept,  as  he  had  often  done  on  the 
heather,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  it  was  night,  and  time  for  him  to  depart, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  go,  unless  he  could  find  George  and 
warn  him  against  appearing  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Ste-Genevieve.  It 
was  a  wet  night,  and  the  sentry  was  in  his  box  ;  no  one  saw  him  pass  out ; 
in  twenty  minutes  he  had  reached  the  house  on  the  Quai  Chaillot,  and 
looked  cautiously  around.  In  approaching  it,  he  had  passed  a  pile  of  tim- 
ber which  some  builder  had  placed  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  and  for  a 
moment  he  fancied  he  saw  a  figure  moving  in  the  shadow  of  this  pyramid, 
but  after  waiting  in  vain  to  see  whether  there  was  really  any  one  there, 
he  thought  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  went  to  a  little  side  door  just 
opposite  the  stack  of  timber,  where  he  prepared  to  give  the  necessary 
signal,  which  began  by  giving  the  screech  of  an  owl  three  times,  pausing 
between  each  cry,  and  then  two  short  knocks,  to  be  followed  after  the 
lapse  of  several  seconds  by  two  rather  louder.  He  had  however  only 
hooted  and  knocked  twice,  when  a  strong  hand  was  laid  on  his  throat. 

St.  Victor  was  as  agile  as  he  was  strong,  and  always  had  his  wits  about 
him.  He  kicked  out  at  once  behind,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wriggled  so 
adroitly  that  his  assailant's  fingers  only  grasped  his  cravat.  "Villain!" 
cried  he,  turning  round  on  his  antagonist,  whom  he  suddenly  discovered  to 
be  Malabry,  just  relaxing  his  hold  as  he  found  out  the  mistake  he  had 
made. 

"  What,  is  it  you  ?  "  growled  St.  Victor.   "  Are  you  a  fool  or  demented? " 
u  No,  but  I  took  you  for  a  spy.    All  our  signals  are  known  now." 
1  k  Well,  but  what  were  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"I  came  to  warn  George,  but  he  has  taken  wing  already.  I  found  no 
one  here  but  that  man  of  the  cable,  who  had  been  left  to  burn  all  the  papers 
and  close  every  door.  He  was  just  making  off  with  that  great  dog  of  his 
when  I  knocked." 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  take  the  animal  with  him  ;  it  is  too  well  known. 
You  should  have  told  him  so." 

"  I  did,  but  he  told  me  not  to  trouble  myself  about  him,  for  all  was  lost, 
and  every  man  had  to  look  to  himself  now.  The  General  had  not  told  him 
where  he  was  going ;  all  he  knew  about  it  was,  that  Cadoudal  had  de- 
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termined  not  to  return  there  again,  but  to  go  on  from  one  comrade  to 
another,  and  never  sleep  twice  in  the  same  house." 

"  Ah,"  said  St.  Victor  sadly,  "he  will  not  do  that  long  without  being 
captured.    Is  he  gone  all  alone  ?  " 

"No,  L6ridan,  the  young  fellow  who  came  to  us  from  London  the  last 
time  our  friends  landed,  came  to  fetch  him  in  his  cab.  He  had  something 
to  do  with  horses  down  at  Vannes,  and  so  he  has  bought  a  horse  and  vehicle, 
and  turned  cabman." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea  !  But  I  hope  he  will  not  think  of  bringing  him  to  my 
quarters,  or  he  will  be  caught.  I  dare  not  venture  near  the  place,  even  to 
warn  Tamerlane,  who  is  sure  to  be  arrested  unless  he  has  gone  home  and 
has  the  sense  to  keep  quiet." 

"  I  will  go  to  his  lodgings  to-night  and  warn  him  if  he  is  there.  I  wish 
one  knew  where  to  find  the  General." 

"  We  must  wait ;  nothing  can  be  done  just  now  when  all  the  police  are 
about.    Can  you  take  me  in  for  the  night  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.    Let  us  be  going,  and  in  less  than  an  hour — " 

A  sharp  whistle  suddenly  broke  the  silence  around  ;  it  came  from  the 
quay.  "  We  are  too  late,  I  fear,"  said  St.  Victor  under  his  breath,  as  he 
grasped  his  comrade's  arm.  They  darted  at  once  towards  the  Champs- 
Elyse'es,  but  had  only  advanced  a  few  steps  when  they  caught  sight  of  a 
black  line  moving  towards  them.    It  was  a  cordon  of  soldiers. 

"  Behind  the  house  there  must  still  be  a  free  passage,"  whispered  St. 
Victor. 

"  Let  us  try,"  muttered  Malabry,  but  they  had  not  gone  far  in  that 
direction  before  they  saw  another  detachment  standing  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  wrall  of  the  yard.  "  There  is  no  exit  left  but  the  quay  and  the  river," 
said  the  lieutenant,  and  they  retraced  their  steps,  only  to  see,  by  the  light 
of  one  of  the  street  lamps,  bayonets  gleaming  on  that  side  also.  They  were 
caught  in  a  trap. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Malabry,  "  there  may  yet  be  time,"  and  he  dragged 
his  friend  towards  the  pile  of  planks,  which  were  symmetrically  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  square  tower  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  and  a  narrow 
platform  at  each  corner.  The  topmost  planks  were  only  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  Malabry  climbed  nimbly  to  the  top  and  helped  his 
comrade  up.    They  lay  flat  and  waited. 

"  Halt  !  "  cried  the  voice  of  an  officer,  as  the  troops  approached  the  pile 
of  timber.    "  Light  the  torches  !  " 

"This  will  spoil  all!"  whispered  St.  Victor.  The  glow  shed  on  the 
scene  soon  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  man  who  led  the  police  was  the  pre- 
tended glazier.  The  soldiers  were,  as  he  had  supposed,  the  picked  gen- 
darmes, but  it  was  a  relief  to  find  their  commanding  officer  was  not  Francois 
Robert. 

"  Let  me  remind  you,  Captain,"  said  the  spy,  "  that  our  orders  are  not 
to  fire  on  these  Chouans  except  at  the  last  extremity.  We  want  to  take 
them  alive." 

H  All  right,"  rejoined  the  officer  coldly.  "  Attend  to  your  business.  I 
shall  do  my  duty." 

It  was  evident  that  the  brave  soldier  did  not  care  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
police  affair,  and  only  intended  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  his  military 
Superiors. 

"  To  your  places!"  cried  the  spy  to  his  own  men.    "Two  torches  in 
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front  of  the  little  door,  two  on  the  quay,  two  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
behind  the  house,  and  two  here  in  reserve  for  the  Captain." 

The  torch -bearers  were  dispersing  in  different  directions  and  the  two 
Cliouans  beginning  to  breathe  again,  when  a  soldier  stepped  from  the  ranks, 
and  saluting  his  officer,  said  :  "  Excuse  me,  Captain,  but  there  is  some  one 
up  yonder."  And  he  pointed  with  his  bayonet  to  the  summit  of  the  pile  of 
planks. 

"Ah  !    So  there  is  !  "  exclaimed  the  officer. 

"Oh!"  said  the  police  agent,  rubbing  his  hands,  "I  believe  there  are 
two  of  them.  Half  our  task  is  done  already.  Bring  the  torches  and  let  us 
have  a  look." 

' 4  It  is  all  over.    We  are  clone  for,"  said  St.  Victor  fiercely. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  surrender  ?  "  asked  Malabry. 
' 4  No,  they  shall  not  take  me  alive." 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  torches  fell  full  on  them,  the  spy  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  my  man  from  the  baths  !  " 

"  Why,  they  are  the  two  Cliouans  of  the  ford  !  "  said  the  gendarme,  who 
had  first  espied  them,  none  other  than  Corporal  Barbot  himself. 

"Surrender,  brigands  !"  cried  Caillotte. 

"Certainly."  said  Malabry,  "only  you  must  reach  us  first,  my  fine 
fellow."  And  the  Hercules,  who  had  risen  to  his  knees  on  one  of  the  angles 
of  his  fortress,  seized  the  end  of  a  plank  in  his  robust  hands.  St.  Victor 
rose  to  his  feet,  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  pile,  folded  his  arms,  and 
shouted  out : 

"Order  your  men  to  fire,  Captain.  I  wish  to  fall  like  a  soldier.  Why 
do  you  hesitate  ?  I  am  Coster  de  St.  Victor,  first  lieutenant  to  George 
Cadoudal,  and  I  came  to  France  on  purpose  to  kill  your  General,  Bonaparte. 
If  you  have  any  mercy  in  you,  order  them  to  fire." 

The  officer  turned  to  give  a  signal  to  his  soldiers,  but  the  spy  caught  his 
arm,  and  said  breathlessly  :  "Remember  the  orders,  Captain.  We  are  to 
take  them  alive." 

"Who  will  volunteer  to  climb  up  and  capture  these  men  ?  "  asked  the 
officer. 

"I  will,  Captain,"  answered  Barbot.  "I  am  not  afraid  of  pyramids, 
since  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  great  one  in  Egypt  to  plant  our  flag  on  it. " 
And  the  intrepid  corporal  began  to  make  use  of  his  hands  and  feet  to  scale 
the  wooden  stage,  three  gendarmes  accompanying  him.  They  were  all, 
however,  knocked  clown  by  the  topmost  plank,  which  Malabry 's  strong 
hands  threw  upon  their  heads,  and  the  unlucky  Egyptian,  who  had  once 
ascended  Cheops'  tomb  and  met  with  no  accident,  now  had  his  skull 
fractured.  The  officer  instantly  issued  orders  to  all  his  men  to  climb  up 
each  side  of  the  pile  and  seize  the  two  Cliouans. 

"  Crack  my  skull  and  then  blow  out  your  own  brains,"  said  St.  Victor 
to  Malabry. 

"  I  have  no  pistols,"  replied  the  latter,  "  but  I  can  do  something  better 
than  that.  Come  here,"  said  he,  leaping  down  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
the  stack.    St.  Victor  followed  and  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

' '  Play  them  a  trick  that  our  old  parish  priest  taught  me  when  he 
catechised  us,"  said  the  old  Chouan  ;  "I  shall  serve  them  as  Samson  did 
the  Philistines. "  He  had  already  stationed  himself  in  an  angle,  with  his 
feet  resting  against  one  side  and  his  back  against  the  other,  and  was  push- 
ing with  all  his  might.  A  shout  of  triumph  came  from  the  soldiers  who 
had  just  scaled  the  pyramid,  and  ten  gendarmes  leaped  down  into  the  hole. 
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"  Farewell,  St.  Victor,''  cried  Malabry.  "Perish  Samson  and  all  his 
company  !  " 

His  voice  was  drowned  by  a  frightful  crash,  as  the  stack  of  timber, 
shaken  to  its  base,  fell  like  an  avalanche,  burying  both  Chouans  and 
gendarmes. 

XIII. 

On  the  day  but  one  after  the  catastrophe  on  the  Quai  de  Chaillot,  Gabrielle 
Robert,  who  had  risen  at  daybreak,  was  awaiting  her  brother.  She  knew 
that  this  day  must  decide  her  destiny  ;  she  had  promised  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  brave  captain  who  had  asked  for  her  hand,  and  she  hoped  to 
coax  her  brother  into  giving  her  a  passport,  by  which  she  might  yet  save 
Charles  Valre'as,  even  though  it  should  be  bought  by  her  consent  to  the 
marriage  he  wished. 

After  all,  she  told  herself,  her  brother  would  never  force  her  to  keep  her 
word,  nor  Captain  Perlier  either,  if  she  went  on  her  knees  to  him  and  begged 
him  to  release  her  from  her  promise,  and  she  persuaded  herself  that  any 
stratagem  by  which  she  might  save  a  life  must  be  excusable.  If  the  pro- 
scription hanging  over  the  young  Chouan's  head  could  never  be  removed, 
she  had  one  last  refuge,  she  could  enter  a  convent.  She  still  believed 
Valreas  to  be  in  safety,  and  hoped  both  to  take  him  the  passport  and  to 
learn  from  him  where  she  might  find  Louise  Maneheu,  in  order  to  thank, 
and,  if  possible,  help  her. 

When  the  Major  entered,  she  threw  herself  on  his  neck,  and  he  embraced 
her  as  tenderly  as  ever,  but  she  soon  saw  that  his  usually  bright  face  was 
overshadowed,  and  its  open  expression  had  changed  to  one  of  anxiety  and 
reserve,  which  seemed  to  augur  ill  for  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  brother  ?  "  asked  she  affectionately. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  little  sister,"  muttered  he,  absently. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  a  secret,  and  were  afraid  of  betraying  it,"  said 
Gabrielle,  accustomed  to  read  the  officer's  frank  countenance  like  an  open 
book. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  impatiently.  "You  know  that  I  have 
come  to  ask  for  your  answer." 

Gabrielle  turned  pale,  and  said  in  stifled  tones  :  "I  am  sure  now  that  he 
is  not  dead." 

"  Who?  "  asked  Francois  Robert,  brusquely. 

"  The  man  who  spared  your  life,  saved  mine,  and  received  my  pro- 
mise." 

Gabrielle  expected  to  hear  her  brother  again  maintain  that  the  young 
Chouanwas  drowned,  but  he  only  frowned,  and  asked  : 
"  How  do  you  know  this  man  is  living?  " 
"  Why  should  I  not  own  the  truth  ?    I  have  seen  him." 
"  Seen  him.    Impossible  !  " 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  repeated  Gabrielle,  "  in  the  retreat  where  he  is 
in  hiding." 

"  Unhappy  girl,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  Do  you  wish  to  forfeit  your  good 
name? " 

"  Forgive  me  !  I  love  him,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  as  she  fell  down 
before  him. 

The  Major's  first  imnulse  was  to  repulse  her,  but  his  fraternal  affection 
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soon  got  the  better  of  his  anger.  He  raised  Gabrielle  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  brow,  and  said,  with  deep  emotion  :  "  This  is  the  first  grief  you  have 
caused  me,  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  feel  it.  Look  at  my  eyes  ;  it  is 
fifteen  years  since  they  have  been  moist  with  tears." 

She  tried  to  embrace  him,  but  he  put  her  gently  aside,  saying  : 
"  Tell  me  all.    I  must  know  exactly  what  happened,  how  you  came  to 
discover — " 

"  I  learned  where  he  lodged,"  broke  in  Gabrielle,  "  from  a  woman  to 
whom  he  had  taken  me  on  the  evening  we  first  met  at  Tivoli ;  she  told  me 
the  street,  and  how  to  gain  admittance.  He  has  found  a  refuge  in  the 
quarter — " 

'  '  Tell  me  nothing  about  that.  But  was  this  the  day  before  yesterday, 
just  after  the  conversation  we  had  together  ?  " 

"Yes,  Francois.  I  had  resolved  to  give  you  an  answer  to-day,  and 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  if  I  had  found  he  was  dead,  I  should  have  tried 
to  comply  with  your  wishes.    But  I  wanted  to  know  my  fate." 

"I  do  not  ask  what  passed  between  you  ;  but  what  time  was  it  when  you 
left  him  ? " 

"  Abont  noon,  I  believe." 

"  Then  that  was  it,"  murmured  the  officer  to  himself. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle  anxiously. 

"  That  some  spy  followed  you,  and  thus  discovered  the  Chouan's  retreat. 
Within  two  hours  he  was  trying  to  escape  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
Seine,  and  passing  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  where  he  saw  me  at  a  window 
in  the  barracks,  he  came  to  seek  refuge  in  my  quarters." 

"  And  could  you  turn  him  away,  and  not  let  him  find  it  ?  "  asked  Gabri- 
elle hastily. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  had  him  arrested, 
but  I  did  not.  I  had  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  ;  I  am  glad  it  is  paid, 
and  now  we  are  quits." 

"  Did  you  conceal  him  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  felt  inclined  to  send  him  away,  but  while  we  were  parley- 
ing, the  spy  knocked  at  my  door  to  claim  his  prey,  and  I  was  not  going  to 
deliver  him  up,  so  I  led  him  down  a  secret  staircase,  to  a  cellar  leading  into 
the  Rue  de  Lille,  and  gave  him  the  key  of  the  door.  He  remained  there  all 
day,  and  left  when  night  came." 

M  Thank  you,  Francois — thank  you  on  his  behalf — and — on  mine,"  stam- 
mered the  girl  through  her  tears. 

"  You  need  not  thank  me.  I  acted  as  I  was  bound  to  do.  Still,  I  fear 
the  business  has  placed  me  on  Fouche's  black  books.  Half-an-hour  later, 
his  spy  returned,  escorted  by  half-a-dozen  police,  and  wanted  to  hunt 
through  the  barracks.  I  refused  to  let  them  in,  and  went  off  at  once  to 
Fouche"  ;  we  had  a  lively  altercation,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
denounced  me  to  the  First  Consul.  I  do  not  care  much,  for  Bonaparte  knows 
me  too  well  to  require  me  to  do  anything  dishonourable,  and  he  knows  my 
devotion  to  his  person.  Still,  I  believe  I  am  under  a  cloud  just  now ; 
Bonaparte  knows  the  story  of  the  Black  Leg,  and  he  never  forgets  anything. 
I  would  bet  anything  I  shall  not  be  employed  again  against  Cadoudal's 
followers." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !  "  murmured  Gabrielle. 

"  The  proof  of  it  is,"  resumed  the  officer,  "  that  two  nights  ago,  George's 
house  at  Chaillot  was  surrounded  by  troops,  and  some  Chouans  captured. 
A  detachment  of  my  battalion  was  despatched  there  ;  not,  however,  under 
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my  command,  but  under  that  of  one  of  my  subordinate  officers.  I  do  not 
yet  know  exactly  what  happened.  Still,  you  see,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  that 
though  I  have  compromised  myself  for  the  man  who  spared  my  life  at  Mal- 
maison,  he  must  fall,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of  the  police." 

Gabrielle  turned  still  paler,  and  a  groan  escaped  her. 

44 1  promised  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  now  you  have  heard  it,"  continued 
Francois  Robert,  vainly  striving  to  conceal  his  emotion.  44  I  deplore  the  in- 
fatuation which  led  you  to  visit  a  conspirator,  an  enemy  of  France,  and  I 
hope  your  eyes  will  now  be  opened  to  the  consequences  of  such  thoughtless 
conduct.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  reproach  you,  and  shall  wait  till  you 
have  returned  to  your  senses  before  I  talk  to  you  again  about 
marrying." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  him  ?  "  demanded  Gabrielle. 

"  He  will  share  the  fate  of  all  rebels,  and  though  that  fate  is  terrible,  I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  face  it  bravely.  Why  did  not  he  choose  a  better  cause 
to  serve  ?  I  tried  to  win  him  over,  and  bitterly  regret  my  want  of  success. 
I  would  have  saved  him  if  I  could,  I  assure  you." 

44  You  can  still  save  him  from  the  scaffold,"  said  Gabrielle  promptly. 
44  You  know  that  I  have  talked  with  him,  and  heard  his  plans  and  hopes. 
As  you  have  just  said,  he  is  ready  to  die  for  his  king  and  will  not  betray 
the  cause  he  serves.  Still,  he  knows  all  is  lost,  and  I  wrung  from  him 
a  promise  not  to  bear  arms  again  against  his  country,  but  to  consent  to  live 
peaceably  abroad." 

44  That  might  do  if  he  were  out  of  France,"  said  the  soldier  sadly,  44  but 
how  is  he  to  get  out  of  the  country  ?  " 

44  You  could  procure  him  a  passport,"  murmured  Gabrielle. 

Francois  Robert  stood  up,  coloured,  and  said  severely:  44  You  cannot 
be  aware  that  you  are  proposing  I  should  betray  my  country  and  break  my 
oath  of  allegiance.  But  even  were  I  so  disposed,  it  does  not  lie  in  my  power 
to  issue  such  passports." 

44  Yet  your  soldiers  pass  the  barriers." 

44  Yes,  when  they  are  on  service  outside,  but  they  require  to  be  in 
uniform,  and  furnished  with  a  card  bearing  their  name  and  number. 
Even  my  orderly  had  to  show  his  yesterday  in  order  to  get  to  Mal- 
maison." 

4 4  If  he  has  a  pass,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  44  Charles  might  be  saved  by 
using  it,  if  he  could  get  a  uniform." 

44  My  dear  Gabrielle,"  said  the  officer,  endeavouring  to  keep  calm,  44  do 
you  know  to  what  I  should  expose  myself  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  yield 
to  what  you  suggest  ?  To  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  be  sentenced,  at 
least,  to  degradation  and  expulsion  from  the  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
penalty  of  five  years  in  chains,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  act, 
for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  one  of  Cadoudal's  comrades.  Will  you 
still  insist?  Do  you  think  more  of  this  Chouan's  life  than  your  brother's 
honour  ?  " 

Gabrielle  hung  down  her  head,  and  could  make  no  reply  at  first.  She 
quivered,  and  great  tear-drops  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

44 1  would  not  ask  you  to  risk  anything,"  stammered  she,  44  if  I  were 
not  convinced  that  no  one  would  ever  be  the  wiser  if  you  connived  at  this 
substitution.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  helping  an  obscure  soldier  to 
retire  from  the  battle-field,  when  he  is  ready,  as  Charles  Valreas  is,  to  lay 
down  his  arms  ?  " 

44  An  obscure  soldier  indeed  !    I  must  tell  you  the  real  name  of  your 
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supposed  Valr^as.  It  is  Coster  de  St.  Victor,  Cadoudal's  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  band  after  his  leader." 

"  St.  Victor  !  Impossible  !  Can  Charles  have  deceived  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Gabrielle,  quite  overcome  by  this  terrible  revelation.  "Who  told  you  his 
name  was  St.  Victor  ?  " 

"  He  himself.    I  believe  he  even  gloried  in  it." 

"Ah,"  murmured  the  girl,  "I  read  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
proscriptions,  and  knew  not  it  was  his.  If  he  is  taken,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his  being  pardoned,  is  there  ?  " 

"No,  no  more  than  his  General.  Bonaparte  could  scarcely  pardon  them 
if  he  wished,  owing  to  State  reasons." 

1 1  Then  you  see  you  are  the  only  person  who  can  save  him  by  giving  him 
your  orderly's  pass." 

"  By  disgracing  myself,  you  mean.    "Never  !  " 

"Do  you  refuse  to  listen  to  my  entreaties  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly." 

"  Then  all  I  can  do  is  to  die,"  murmured  Gabrielle.  She  said  this  so 
simply,  but  with  such  a  look  of  determination  that  her  brother  could  not 
help  starting.  He  had  been  prepared  to  steel  his  heart  against  tears,  sobs, 
and  entreaties,  but  this  tenacity  of  purpose  and  quiet  despair  cut  him  to 
the  quick.  He  began  to  try  other  measures,  and  to  demonstrate  to  his 
sister  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  the  Chouan's  life  even  if  he  complied 
with  her  request ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  make 
any  sacrifice  in  his  power,  but  that  it  would  be  useless,  as  they  had  no 
means  of  communicating  with  St.  Victor.  To  his  stupefaction,  his  sister 
instantly  rejoined  that  if  he  would  at  once  get  the  pass,  she  would  under- 
take to  convey  it  to  the  proscribed  man,  whom  she  expected  to  meet  under 
the  chestnuts,  visible  from  her  window,  that  very  day. 

"  Go  to  meet  this  Chouan,  this  assassin,  in  the  gardens  here,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  man  against  whom  lie  has  conspired  !  I  regret  that 
I  ever  took  pity  on  the  impudent  fellow,  and  shall  leave  him  to  the  scaffold 
he  has  merited,"  said  Francois  Robert,  severely.  "  I  forbid  you  to  go  into 
these  gardens." 

"  I  must,"  pleaded  Gabrielle. 

"  You  will  not  leave  your  room  ;  I  shall  lock  the  door,  and  station  a 
soldier  outside,  if  necessary." 

"You  will  not  do  that  and  condemn  me  to  die,"  said  she,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  window.  The  officer  darted  behind  her,  and  was  about  to 
seize  her  in  his  arms,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  bustled  Madame 
Desrosiers,  as  brisk  and  joyous  as  ever. 

"Dear  me!  What  game  is  that  you  are  playing  at?"  began  she, 
gaily. 

"Excuse  me,  Madame,  said  the  officer,  coldly,  "I  have  some  serious 
business  to  discuss  with  Gabrielle,  and — " 

"You  don't  want  my  company,  you  mean.  Oh,  well,  I  am  going,  I 
did  not  come  about  anything  of  importance,  only  to  talk'  over  the  great 
news,  about  which,  of  course,  you  know  more  than  I  do,  since  it  was  your 
men  who  made  this  grand  capture." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Madame,  and  must  request  you — " 

"  What  ?     Have  you  not  heard  of  this  great  battle  with  the  Chouans  ?  " 

"  What  has  taken  place?"  asked  Gabrielle,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  have  not  yet  heard,"  exclaimed  the  good 
lady.    "Well  then,  the  night  before  last,  the  police,  aided  by  a  strong 
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detachment  of  picked  gendarmes,  invested  the  house  at  Chaillot,  occupied 
by  George  Cadoudal." 

"And  did  they  take  him?"  asked  the  Major,  interested,  in  spite  of 
himself,  by  this  information. 

"No.  Unfortunately  the  rebel  had  escaped,  and  the  house  was  empty, 
but  in  a  field  close  by,  they  found  two  Chouans,  some  of  the  most  important 
in  the  band. " 

"  Did  they  make  any  resistance  ?  ,} 

"  A  desperate  resistance.  You  cannot  have  read  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing ;  nothing  else  is  talked  of  in  Paris.  Only  fancy,  the  two  scoundrels 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood  and  refused  to  surrender.  The 
orders  were  to  take  them  alive,  and  when  the  soldiers  climbed  up,  they 
hurled  down  planks  on  them,  and  killed  one  man — Barbot,  a  corporal." 

"The  villains  !  "  said  the  officer,  clenching  his  fists. 

" At  last,"  resumed  Madame  Desrosiers,  "they  took  refuge  inside  their 
retreat,  and  just  as  the  gendarmes  fell  on  them,  they  brought  down  the 
whole  pile  of  timber,  killing  some  more  men  and  wounding  others." 

"  And  were  they  themselves  killed  ? " 

"  No.  Terribly  bruised,  but  they  were  taken  alive,  and  will  be  tried  and 
guillotined,  as  they  deserve." 

"Are  their  names  known  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle,  tremulously. 

"  Yes.  There  is  one  Burban,  called  Malabry,  who  is  only  an  obscure 
rascal,  but  the  other  capture  is  of  great  importance.  They  have  laid 
hands  on  George's  first  lieutenant — a  splendid  fellow — the  famous  Coster 
de  St.  Victor." 

Gabrielle  gave  a  heart-rending  shriek  and  swooned  away. 


XIV. 

Six  days  after  the  fatal  morning  when  poor  Gabrielle  had  learned  so 
abruptly  the  arrest  of  the  man  she  adored,  the  odious  Caillotte  was  stand- 
ing in  Fouche^s  cabinet  to  receive  his  master's  instructions.  In  spite  of  the 
abject  air  he  assumed,  there  was  a  look  of  hope  and  joy  on  his  face,  and 
his  grey  eyes  glistened  with  an  unusual  fire.  A  cat  with  the  mouse  in  its 
claws  does  not  look  like  the  same  animal  crouching  before  it  makes  its 
capture. 

Fouche'  looked  radiant.  He  was  rising  into  favour  again,  for  General 
Bonaparte  had  summoned  him  to  a  secret  council  held  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  after  the  first  revelations  made  by 
Bouvet  de  Lozier.  He  was  the  only  one  present  who  had  always  main- 
tained that  George  was  in  Paris,  and  this  was  now  absolutely  proved.  The 
First  Consul  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  Fouch6's  perspicacity,  and 
the  supple  Jacobin  saw  himself  on  the  way  to  regain  the  portfolio  for  which 
nature  seemed  especially  to  have  adapted  him.  From  that  instant,  he  had 
taken  the  field  openly,  and  had  done  more  in  three  weeks  than  his  predecessors 
in  six  months.  It  was  he  who  had  advised  Bonaparte  to  send  Savary  to 
Biville  with  fifty  picked  gendarmes  to  endeavour  to  capture  the  French 
prince  expected  to  land.  It  was  he  who  had  urged  him  at  once  to  arrest 
Moreau,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  he  still  enjoyed  among  his  former  com- 
rades of  the  Rhine  army.  It  was  he  who  had  purchased  the  secret  of 
Pichegru's  hiding-place,  and  caused  the  conqueror  of  Holland  to  be  captured 
in  his  bed  by  a  detachment  of  his  agents.    He,  too,  was  urging  the  First 
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Consul  to  violate  the  frontier  in  order  to  seize  on  the  person  of  a  Bourbon 
and  have  him  shot  in  cold  blood.  It  was  he,  too,  w  ho  had  laid  snares  or 
organized  expeditions  by  which  almost  all  the  Chouans  had  now  been  taken. 
Each  day  brought  tidings  of  some  fresh  capture,  yet  George  Cadoudal  was 
still  at  large,  and  without  having  him,  Government  could  not  prove  either 
Moreau  or  Pichegru  guilty,  or  commence  proceedings  against  them  in 
common  with  the  Chouans. 

Fouche"  was  especially  alive  to  the  importance  of  capturing  George  ;  he 
took  no  sleep,  and  was  ready  at  any  hour  to  receive  his  intelligent  spy, 
Caillotte,  when  he  brought  his  report.  On  this  day,  the  9th  March,  to- 
wards four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  giving  him  his  second  audience 
that  day,  and  cross-questioning  him  sharply,  as  usual.  He  elicited  that 
the  spy  was  almost  certain  that  George  passed  from  one  friend's  house  to 
another,  never  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same,  as  he  had  still  many  allies 
in  Paris,  who,  though  too  timid  to  join  in  a  conspiracy,  would  not  refuse 
him  temporary  shelter. 

"Well,"  said  Fouch£,  "but  to  transfer  himself  from  one  to  another,  he 
must  pass  through  the  streets.  Your  people  must  be  a  set  of  asses  not  to 
nab  him  on  the  way." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  almost  certain  now  that  he  always  drives." 

"  Indeed  !    What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  something  from  the  driver  of  a  public  conveyance,  the 
same  man  who  warned  us  of  the  ambuscade  on  the  road  to  Malmaison. 
He  is  ready  to  serve  us  if  we  pay  him,  and  yesterday  he  brought  me  word 
that  he  had  been  drinking  in  the  same  tavern  with  a  cabman  whom  he  had 
reason  to  suspect.  He  watched  this  man,  and  saw  him  pick  up,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  some  one  corresponding  to  the  description  of  George." 

"  And  did  he  not  follow  him  ?    Or  shout,  and  get  him  arrested  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  does  nothing  himself,  he  has  not  spirit  enough.  But  he  took 
the  number  of  the  cab  ;  it  was  53.  I  have  sent  to  inquire,  and  find  that 
cab  wras  bought  recently  by  a  young  man  apparently  from  the  provinces, 
who  offered  cash  and  gave  a  false  address." 

"  That  must  be  it  !    The  cab  must  be  found  to-day." 

"  So  it  shall,  my  lord ;  but  if  there  is  no  one  in  it  but  the  driver,  I  should 
humbly  suggest  not  to  have  it  arrested,  but  only  watched.  I  feel  confident 
of  apprehending  George  in  another  two  or  three  days. " 

"In  the  cab?" 

* '  Possibly,  but  more  likely  in  one  of  the  traps  we  have  laid  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Montague-Ste- Genevieve  and  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires.  When  he  has 
exhausted  all  his  other  hiding-places,  he  will  have  to  come  to  these." 

"  The  Rue  des  Prouvaires  is  where  Sourdat  lives,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  I  always  suspected  he  was  playing  a  double  game,  and 
now  I  am  convinced  of  it.  You  may  remember  that  I  caught  Major 
Robert's  sister  talking  to  the  woman  who  is  living  at  Sourdat's,  and  that 
the  latter  gave  her  St.  Victor's  address." 

' '  Thai  only  proves  that  this  woman  keeps  up  her  connection  with  the 
Chouans.    It  does  not  follow  that  Sourdat  knows  anything  about  it." 

"  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  the  contrary,"  said  Caillotte 
writh  a  malicious  smile.  "  Meanwhile,  I  am  keeping  watch  myself  over  St. 
Victor's  domicile.  I  dare  not  show  myself  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  and 
have  sent  four  of  our  men  there  whose  faces  are  not  known  to  Sourdat." 

"Very  well.  Are  you  going  straight  on  from  here  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Montagne-Ste-Genevieve  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  mean  first  to  remove  this  Chouan, 
who  was  St.  Victor's  friend,  and  comes  every  day  to  take  charge  of  this 
lottery-office.  His  steps  have  been  watched  closely  for  the  last  few  days  ; 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  know  what  has  become  of  St.  Victor  and  is 
still  watching  for  him.  I  have  not  disturbed  him  yet,  because  I  thought 
he  might  act  as  a  decoy,  but  if  George  presents  himself  at  the  place,  as 
I  hope,  this  sham  receiver  might  be  in  the  way,  so  I  propose  to  remove 
him  and  substitute  one  of  our  own  men." 

' 'Very  well,  but  remember  there  is  to  be  no  disturbance.  It  will  not  do 
to  startle  the  game.  For  the  rest,  ycu  can  do  as  you  think  best.  By 
the  way,"  added  he,  "have  your  heard  anything  yet  of  the  man  who  kept 
the  Chant-da- Coq? " 

"No,  my  lord,"  said  Caillotte,  half  piteously,  "lean  learn  nothing 
about  him.  He  and  his  dog  vanished  completely  after  that  affair  at  Rueil, 
and  I  almost  think  they  must  have  left  Paris." 

"  The  peasant  may  have  returned  to  Normandy  or  Brittany,"  murmured 
Fouche,  "  and  after  all,  his  part  in  the  conspiracy  was  a  very  subordinate 
one  ;  we  can  dispense  with  him." 

"  We  shall  have  to  do,"  sighed  the  agent,  who  always  groaned  over  any 
capture  he  had  to  renounce.  "  Still  I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  him,  for  if, 
as  I  believe,  this  peasant  is  that  woman's  husband,  he  might  help  us  to — " 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Fouche,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose  to-day. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  that  dandy  St.  Victor,  nor  out  of  that 
other  bear  who  killed  three  or  four  gendarmes." 

"As  to  St.  Victor,"  returned  Caillotte,  "we  may  find  means  to  un- 
loose his  tongue.  You  are  aware  that  Major  Robert's  sister  dotes  on  him. 
Well,  if  we  could  make  the  young  lady  believe  that  she  could  obtain  a  par- 
don for  her  lover  by  extorting  from  him  certain  revelations — " 

"Ah,  that  might  be  worth  trying,"  said  Fouche",  licking  his  lips  like  a 
tiger  preparing  to  devour  his  prey.  "  This  Robert  treated  me  with  some 
insolence  the  other  day,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  compromising  his  sister. 
Now  go  about  your  business." 

Caillotte,  thus  abruptly  dismissed,  walked  out  of  the  room  backwards, 
and  retired  down  a  secret  staircase  which  now  gave  him  immediate  access 
to  his  employer.  A  comrade  was  awaiting  him  on  the  quay,  an  ill-dressed 
fellow,  who  was  sitting  on  the  curb-stone  with  a  knotted  cudgel  between 
his  legs.  His  untidy  appearance  and  uncouth  manners  always  annoyed  his 
companion,  who  began  to  rate  him  soundly,  though  he  found  him  useful  in 
perilous  expeditions  like  the  present,  on  account  of  his  vigorous  sinews. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  send  him  on  in  advance,  that  his  own  gentility 
might  not  suffer  too  much  from  contact  with  his  robust  assistant.  They 
took  the  shortest  route  to  the  Rue  de  la  Montage-Ste-Genevieve,  where  the 
lottery-office  was  located  in  a  house  at  the  very  top  of  the  steep  street, 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  side  entrance  to  the  church  of  St.  Etienne-du- 
Mont.  It  was  in  front  of  this  ancient  Gothic  porch  that  Caillotte  i^ejoined 
his  comrade  Buffet,  and  four  suspicious  looking  individuals,  who  had  been 
seated  on  the  steps,  rose  as  they  approached.  These  were  the  spies  whom 
Caillotte  had  ordered  to  meet  him  there,  and  before  examining  them,  he 
glanced  cautiously  around,  and  then  led  the  way  to  a  narrow  little  street 
skirting  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  were  more  likely  to  be  secure 
from  prying  eyes. 

Here  one  of  the  four  reported  that  the  house  had  been  watched  all  day, 
and  that  no  one  had  entered  but  poor  people  about  lottery  business, 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Caillottc.  "  Now,  listen  to  my  orders.  You  four  are 
to  stand  along  the  shop  front,  and  Buffet  opposite,  to  look  up  and  down 
the  street.  I  shall  go  in  alone,  first  of  all,  in  order  to  talk  a  little  with  the 
Chouan  and  have  a  look  at  him.  Do  not  stir  as  long  as  all  is  quiet,  but 
the  instant  I  knock  at  the  window,  you  are  all  to  rush  in  and  seize  the 
clerk.    Have  you  any  cord  in  your  pockets  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  handcuffs  and  a  gag  into  the  bargain." 

"  Well,  then,  yon  must  first  gag  him  to  prevent  his  shouting  and  attract- 
ing the  neighbours  ;  then  bind  him  like  a  sausage,  and  lay  him  flat  on  the 
floor  under  ins  desk.  I  know  what  he  looks  like,  a  tall,  thin  fellow  ;  your 
figure  is  not  unlike  his,  Courtaud,  so  you  must  take  his  coat  and  cap  and 
install  yourself  in  his  place,  taking  care  to  pull  the  peak  well  over  your 
face.  We  shall  leave  you  alone  with  him,  but  shall  remain  within  call. 
Try  to  mimick  the  fellow's  manner  ;  if  any  Chouans  come,  as  I  hope,  we 
want  them  to  betaken  in  till  we  have  time  to  catch  them  in  our  trap." 
Then,  dismissing  them  to  their  places,  Caillotte  turned  to  ask  Buffet  what 
he  thought  of  his  arrangements. 

"  Not  bad,"  replied  the  latter.  "  But  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  help  you, 
except  by  receiving  the  first  blows." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Caillotte.  "  I  am  stationing  you  to  watch  for  the 
Chouans  who  may  come  to  visit  their  friend  while  we  are  inside.  If  you 
see  a  cab  stop  before  No.  32.  or  near  it,  let  the  occupants  get  out,  and  then 
blow  your  whistle  twice  to  give  me  warning.  Go  and  plant  yourself  with 
your  back  to  that  wall,  and  if  the  cab  bears  the  number  53,  whistle  four 
times  instead  of  two." 

Having  thus  arranged  everything,  Caillotte  gently  opened  the  door,  and 
glided  into  the  shop.  It  was  half  dark,  but  that  did  not  prevent  his  recog- 
nising the  same  man  he  had  seen  before.  Tamerlane  had  tilted  back  his 
rush-bottomed  chair  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ceiling  and  his  hands 
folded,  as  he  carelessly  twirled  his  thumbs  and  recited  to  himself  a  cele- 
brated sonnet  once  addressed  to  Madame  de  Beauharnais  by  a  poet  of  the 
ancien  regime.  The  spy  had  entered  so  noiselessly  that  he  was  able  to  steal 
up  to  the  desk  and  rest  his  elbows  on  it  without  the  supposed  clerk  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  presence,  and  he  had  to  cough  loudly  in  order  to  recall 
him  from  his  reverie.  Tamerlane,  startled,  tried  to  resume  his  usual  atti- 
tude, but  fell  forward  so  suddenly  over  his  desk  that  the  green  peaked  bap 
came  off. 

Caillotte  took  advantage  of  this  incident  to  examine  the  man's  face,  and 
as  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  remembered  the  description  as  well  as 
the  name  of  each  of  George's  followers,  he  soon  saw  it  must  be  Victor 
Deville,  commonly  known  as  Tamerlane.  He  might  have  tapped  at  the 
window  at  once  to  summon  his  subalterns,  but  his  nature  was  that  of  the 
cat  who  likes  to  play  with  her  victims  before  she  devours  them,  and  he 
chose  to  study  the  unsuspecting  Tamerlane  a  little  first. 

The  poor  fellow  had  been  passing  a  melancholy  week.  At  first  he  had 
kept  expecting  St.  Victor  to  reappear,  till  public  report  and  then  the 
Journal  des  Debats  had  informed  him  of  the  capture  of  his  two  comrades. 
He  knew,  too,  that  George  was  now  homeless,  and  that  some  day  or  other 
he  might  come  to  No.  32  to  ask  a  night's  shelter  from  the  brave  fruit-seller 
whose  husband  usually  kept  the  lottery-office.  Tamerlane  never  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  but  remained  to  secure  that  of  his  General ;  a  friend  must 
be  there  to  receive  him.  Caillotte  belonged  to  the  feline3  and  Tamerlane 
to  the  canine  race. 
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"  I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  sir,"  said  the  spy  in  a  timid  and  em- 
barrassed  manner. 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  disturbing  me  in  the  least,"  replied  the  sham  clerk  as 
he  picked  up  his  cap,  "you  are  doing  me  a  service,  for  I  am  rather  of  an 
absent  turn,  and  always  grateful  to  those  who  summon  me  back  from  the 
clouds.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"I  wished  to  know  the  winning  numbers  of  the  last  drawing  in  Paris." 
Saying  which,  Cailiotte  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  lottery  ticket  he  had 
bought  at  this  very  office,  the  day  he  came  disguised  as  a  glazier. 

"Ah  !  you  remind  me  that  I  ought  to  have  put  them  up  outside.  How 
unlucky  it  is  that  one  cannot  think  of  everything  !  A  man  has  already 
been  here  who  wanted  to  know  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  his  visit  ought  to 
have  reminded  me  of  my  obligations,  which — " 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  came  to  learn — " 

"What  were  the  winning  numbers.  Just  so,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
official  list,"  said  Tamerlane,  hunting  through  the  papers  displayed  on  his 
desk.  "No  doubt,"  continued  he,  "you  have  sacrificed  to  the  blind 
goddess  Fortune,  and  hope  she  has  been  propitious." 

"To  be  sure,  here  is  my  ticket,"  said  Cailiotte,  exhibiting  an  oblong 
piece  of  greyish-brown  paper.  "  I  do  not  reckon  too  much  on  my  chances, 
but  still  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  ;  if  I  have  not  won,  I  shall  not 
distress  myself." 

4  '  You  are  quite  right.    True  philosophy  teaches  us  to  despise  riches, 
and  poetry  does  the  same.    May  I  ask  on  what  you  staked?  " 
"On  an  absolute  sequence  of  three." 

"Ah,"  rejoined  Tamerlane,  "that  means  you  have  given  up  all  expecta- 
tions based  on  odd  numbers  or  on  two,  and  that,  in  order  to  win,  your  three 
numbers  must  come  out  in  the  sequence  determined  by  you  beforehand.  I 
see  you  are  bold,  for  if  you  gained  your  sequence,  it  would  bring  you  in 
an  enormous  sum,  but  '  fortune  favours  the  bold,'  and  every  one  knows 
that  '  Gambling  shows  the  greatest  freaks  of  fate.'  " 

Cailiotte  contemplated  with  some  curiosity  the  singular  conspirator  who 
dealt  so  freely  in  quotations,  though  he  knew  a  price  was  set  on  his  head, 
and  began  to  ask  himself  whether  the  man  could  be  in  his  senses. 

"It  is  true,"  resumed  the  imperturbable  clerk,  as  he  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  thick  register,  "  that  ambitious  attempts  often  fail,  still  I  would 
fain  believe  in  your  luck  till  I  have  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  what  numbers  you  chose." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Cailiotte,  showing  his  ticket ;  "2,  52,  and  1." 

"Very  well.  I  have  found  the  list  at  last  and  Ave  shall  soon  see  if  for- 
tune has  favoured  you.  Unluckily  the  light  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  I  can 
scarcely  read  the  numbers,"  murmured  Tamerlane.  "  Here,  the  first  num- 
ber drawn  was  81." 

"  81  does  not  affect  me,"  rejoined  Cailiotte,  who  was  beginning  to  feel 
amused. 

"  The  second  is  2." 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  beginning  of  my  sequence.  It  is  a  fair  start,"  said  the 
spy,  with  a  sneer,  not  having  the  slightest  expectation  of  an  almost  im- 
possible prize. 

"  The  third— the  third  is  52." 

"Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  Cailiotte,  nattered,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this  un- 
expected luck. 

"The  fourth,  oh  what  a  pity  !  is  38." 
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"  There  go  my  castles  in  the  air  !  "  growled  the  spy,  feeling  the  dis- 
appointment more  than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  Wait,  there  is  one  more,"  said  Tamerlane.  "  You  have  already  had 
two  in  the  order  to  suit  you.  If  the  third  does  but  complete  the  series,  you 
will  be  rich.  Bother  these  dull  window  panes,  I  cannot  see  at  all,"  added 
he,  bending  over  the  register.  Caillotte,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  indiffer- 
ence, was  following  his  movements  with  evident  interest.  Tamerlane 
suddenly  drew  himself  up,  and  said  in  a  mock  heroic  tone  :  "  Banish,  good 
sir,  your  Jeelings  of  alarm!  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Fouche"s  agent  impatiently. 

"  That  the  fifth  number  drawn  is  1, — 2,  52,  1.  You  have  won  your  ab- 
solute sequence  of  three  !  " 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  police  agent,  really  excited  this  time. 

"  Read  it  for  yourself,"  said  the  supposed  clerk,  putting  the  list  before 
him. 

4 'It  is  actually  true,"  murmured  Caillotte,  turning  pale  with  delight. 
"  My  three  francs  ought  to  bring  me  in  a  fortune.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
much  I  have  won  ?  " 

"  I  must  confess  that  as  I  have  only  just  entered  the  service  I  am  not 
well  posted  in  the  figures,  but  I  shall  soon  make  it  out,"  said  Tamerlane 
with  an  embarrassment  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  betray  him. 
While  he  was  hunting  for  a  printed  tariff  of  the  National  Lottery,  Caillotte 
was  meditating.  Gold  sometimes  works  miracles  :  this  unexpected  stroke 
of  luck  was  softening  the  spy,  and  caused  a  humane  feeling  to  germinate, 
possibly  for  the  first  time,  in  his  sordid  nature.  He  told  himself  that, 
after  all,  he  should  owe  this  wealth  to  the  unfortunate  man  he  was  about 
to  send  to  the  scaffold.  Tamerlane  had  chosen  for  him  the  ticket  bearing 
the  three  lucky  numbers,  and  should  he  arrest  him  in  return  ?  It  seemed 
monstrous  ingratitude,  and  now  that  he  thought  himself  rich,  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  merciful.  Having  no  experience  of  this  patented  form  of 
gambling,  he  imagined  he  had  gained  some  very  important  prize. 

''Ah,  here  it  is,"  said  Tamerlane.  "This  paper  informs  me  that  a 
sequence  of  three  gains  five  thousand  five  hundred  times  the  amount 
staked.  Your  stake  was  three  francs,  and  so  you  are  entitled  to  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  francs.    A  very  pretty  sum,  sir,  and  I  congratulate 

you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Caillotte,  already  half  recovered  from  his  illusion. 
"But  you  forget  that  my  sequence  of  three  was  absolute" 
"  Ah,  just  so,  I  will  look  again  at  the  lists." 

The  agent  reflected  again,  but  his  reflections  took  a  different  channel. 
If  he  had  gained  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  he  would  have  per- 
severed in  his  laudable  intention  of  allowing  the  Chouan  to  escape,  and  re- 
tiring from  his  vile  profession  to  live  respectably  on  his  means.  But 
sixteen  thousand,  or  even  thirty  thousand,  if  his  absolute  sequence  should 
yield  as  much,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  him  inclined  to  spare  his  victim. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  he  felt  it  was  time  to  act.  So,  leaving  the  un- 
fortunate Tamerlane  to  ponder  over  his  books,  Caillotte  tapped  smartly  on 
the  window,  and  the  four  men  waiting  outside  entered  the  office  and 
rushed  simultaneously  on  the  pretended  clerk.  Caillotte  had  drawn  aside 
and  was  pocketing  his  ticket,  intending  to  cash  it  next  day  at  the  head- 
office  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petit-Champs.  He  was  one  of  those  who  take 
care  never  to  miss  anything. 

Tamerlane  had  looked  up  when  he  heard  the  tapping  on  the  window,  and 
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as  soon  as  he  saw  the  horde  of  ruffians  invade  the  office,  he  understood  at 
once  what  it  meant,  and  rose  to  receive  his  assailants.  Unfortunately,  he 
had  left  his  pistols  at  home  that  day,  but  he  kicked  over  his  rush-bottomed 
chair,  and  formed  it  into  a  sort  of  temporary  barricade  :  then  he  seized  a 
heavy  lead  inkstand  in  one  hand,  and  brandishing  an  enormous  ruler  in  the 
other,  awaited  their  attack. 

The  men  were  unprepared  for  such  a  reception,  and  hesitated.  "  Quick  ! 
Seize  him,"  said  Caillotte,  stepping  forward. 

Tamerlane  had  not  divined  till  that  moment  that  his  interrogator  was 
the  leader  of  the  band,  but  this  enlightened  him.  "  So  you  are  another, 
are  you  ?  "  said  he  between  his  teeth.    "  Take  this,  you  rascal  !  " 

The  inkstand  flew  through  the  air,  and  Cailotte  had  only  just  time  to 
avoid  it  by  stooping  ;  it  caught  one  of  the  subalterns  behind  him  in  the 
forehead  and  cracked  his  skull.  The  ink  spurted  into  the  employer's  face, 
and  he  began  to  swear  terribly  as  he  drew  back,  fearing  the  ruler.  He 
managed,  however,  to  gulp  down  his  anger,  and  try  a  ruse,  lest  the  noise 
of  a  contest  should  attract  a  crowd  and  scare  away  George  if  he  came. 

"  Surrender  !    We  will  do  you  no  harm,"  cried  he. 

"Come  and  take  me  if  you  mean  to  send  me  to  the  guillotine,"  replied 
Tamerlane,  still  brandishing  his  weapon. 

1 '  Resistance  is  useless.  Your  General,  Cadoudal,  was  arrested  this 
morning,"  said  Caillotte,  who  always  had  a  lie  at  command. 

"  Tell  that  to  the  marines,"  said  the  Chouan.  "  Cadoudal  is  at  large,  and 
will  break  all  your  heads." 

Caillotte  felt  that  his  fictions  were  useless,  and  that  the  heroic  pedant 
must  be  disarmed  at  any  cost.  "  A  hundred  francs  to  the  man  who  seizes 
him  first,"  he  cried,  and  his  crew,  excited  by  the  bait,  rushed  forward 
altogether. 

Tamerlane  caught  one  of  them  with  his  ruler,  but  the  two  others  seized 
him  at  the  same  moment  by  the  throat  and  legs,  and  they  all  rolled  to  the 
floor  together. 

"Well  done  !  pass  the  cords  round,  and,  above  all  things,  gag  him  at 
once  to  prevent  his  calling  for  help,"  cried  the  chief.  "  If  George  were  to 
arrive  now,  he  would  hear  the  noise  and  turn  his  horse's  head  round 
directly." 

Just  as  Caillotte  was  speaking,  four  successive  whistles  were  heard  out- 
side. "  It  is  he  !  "  murmured  Caillotte.  "Buffet  has  seen  No.  53 !"  And 
leaning  over  the  desk  under  which  his  men  were  rolling  in  the  dust  with 
the  Chouan,  who  fought  like  a  lion,  he  cried  :  "  Finish  with  him  at  once  ! 
Strangle  him  rather  than  let  him  shout  !  I  shall  be  back  directly.  Every- 
thing must  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  within  two  minutes." 

He  then  rushed  out,  nearly  knocking  down  his  acolyte,  who  had  crossed 
the  street  and  planted  himself  in  a  convenient  nook,  wdiere  he  could  see 
without  being  seen.  Caillotte  had  noticed  this  as  he  entered,  and  had  also 
thought  of  occupying  it.    "  Well  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Buffet. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  replied  his  agent  in  the  same  tone. 

Caillotte  looked  down  the  street  and  could  just  distinguish  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight  the  high  yellow  body  of  a  cab  poised  on  two  enormous  wheels, 
the  horse  climbing  slowly  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  two  men  seated  in  the 
vehicle. 

"  I  am  sure  I  read  the  number,  53,  on  it  just  nowr,  when  it  passed  the 
fruiterer's  shop  where  they  are  lighting  up,"  said  Buffet.  "Have  they 
finished  inside  ?  " 
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"I  hope  so.  I  told  them  to  strangle  the  man  if  they  could  not  silence 
him  any  other  way." 

"  They  don't  seem  to  have  succeeded.    Only  listen  !  " 

There  was  indeed  a  noise  of  stamping  feet,  subdued  cries,  and  furniture 
overturned.  Tamerlane  was  holding  his  own  against  three  assailants,  and 
the  cab  was  within  a  few  paces.  Caillotte  had  now  a  good  view  of  its  two 
occupants  ;  the  one  who  held  the  reins  was  a  small  man,  the  other,  on  his 
left,  looked  enormous,  and  corresponded  with  the  description  of  George. 

44  Those  men  will  spoil  all,"  whispered  Buffet. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will,  but  if  you  are  as  determined  as  I  am  to  earn  the 
reward,  we  will  capture  Cadoudal  in  spite  of  them.  Let  him  enter,  while 
we  stand  quietly  here,  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  If  he  gets  away,  we 
will  follow  the  cab,  and  shout  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  people  in  the  street.' 

"  All  right,"  said  Buffet,  "  we  may  get  a  crack  on  the  skull,  but  the  re- 
ward offered  is  worth  it." 

The  two  spies  shrank  closer  into  their  corner  and  waited.  The  noise  in- 
side the  office  was  diminishing.  The  cab  stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  not 
far  from  the  spies'  coign  of  vantage,  and  they  could  hear  the  driver  say, 
"  I  fancied  I  heard  some  cries." 

"Pooh  !"  returned  a  more  sonorous  voice,  "if  the  police  were  there, 
they  would  make  no  noise.    Besides,  we  can  listen  before  entering. " 

Caillotte's  excitement  was  increasing  every  minute.  44  You  must  have 
dreamt  it,  Leridan.    There  is  not  a  sound,"  resumed  the  bass  voice. 

"Iam  not  quite  easy,  anyway,"  said  the  young  cabman.  44  Take  the 
reins,  General,  and  let  me  go  and  reconnoitre.  If  the  blues  are  there,  they 
will  lay  hands  on  me,  but  I  am  sure  to  have  time  to  warn  you."  There 
was  a  brief  silence.  Evidently  George  had  some  hesitation  as  to  accepting 
the  proposal  of  his  devoted  follower.  44  Go,  and  be  quick  about  it,"  said 
he  at  length. 

Caillotte  started  ;  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  him  at  all.  He  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  stroke.  44  Come,"  whispered  he  to  Buffet.  "Let  us  pass 
behind  the  cab,  seize  the  reins,  and  shout  to  our  men.  They  must  have 
disposed  of  the  clerk  by  this  time  ;  we  shall  be  five  or  six  of  us,  more  than 
a  match  for  these  two  men."  The  driver  was  just  putting  his  foot  on  the 
step  to  get  down.  44  Wait  till  his  back  is  turned,"  said  Caillotte,  seizing 
his  companion  by  the  arm.  He  was  just  about  to  dart  forward,  when  a 
fearful  crash  was  heard.  The  windows  of  the  office  were  shivered  to  atoms, 
and  Tamerlane,  who  had  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself,  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  :  44  Be  off,  comrades  !    The  blues  are  here  !  " 

The  courageous  fellow  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  thinking  it 
might  be  George's  carriage,  sacrificed  himself  for  his  friends.  The  driver 
darted  back  to  his  cab,  and  instantly  whipped  up  his  horse. 

44 The  lazy  beggars  have  let  him  go  !"  said  Caillotte,  and  leaving  his  hid- 
ing-place, he  opened  the  door  of  the  office.  44  Stick  to  him,  you  rascals  !" 
cried  he.  44  If  you  let  the  Chouan  escape,  you  will  all  go  and  rot  in  the 
dungeons  of  Vineemies."  Then,  returning  to  Buffet,  he  said:  44  Let  us 
run  after  the  carriage  and  overtake  it.    Your  fortune  lies  in  your  legs." 

The  pair  darted  off'  at  full  speed,  having  the  parting  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing their  comrades'  shout  of  triumph  on  having  at  last  mastered  their 
victim,  and  Tamerlane's  stifled  accent,  uttering  a  final  quotation  as  they 
bound  him.  Run  as  they  might,  the  two  police  agents  could  not  overtake 
the  trotting  horse.  All  they  could  do  was  to  keep  pace  with  it.  They 
lost  ground  occasionally,  but  regained  it  when  they  came  to  a  steep  street. 
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At  length,  when  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  was  reached,  Caillotte,  fear- 
ing they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  began  to  shout  :  "Stop,  thief  ! 
Stop,  assassin  !  " 

The  streets  however  were  completely  deserted  ;  they  were  indeed  ap- 
proaching a  more  populous  quarter,  but  Caillotte  was  completely  out  of 
breath,  and  even  Buffet  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer.  If  the 
cab  could  turn  the  corner  without  being  stopped,  George  might  still  be 
saved,  for  five  or  six  streets  met  near  the  Odlon,  and  if  they  could  keep 
well  in  advance,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  the  man  behind  losing  the 
scent.  "  Touch  up  your  horse,  my  lad,"  said  Cadoudal,  "  and  when  we 
reach  the  square,  turn  to  the  left  down  the  Rue  de  Conde,  and  then  to  the 
right  up  the  Rue  du  Petit-Bourbon."  The  leader  of  the  Chouans  never  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  since  he  had  been  wander- 
ing about  Paris,  had  learned  its  turnings  and  windings  sufficiently  to 
practise  the  ruses  which  had  so  often  served  him  in  Brittany.  His  plan  was 
to  dart  down  the  narrow  streets  which  at  that  time  clustered  round  St. 
Sulpice,  and  then  to  get  into  the  quiet  districts  round  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  Observatory. 

The  main  point  was  to  avoid  frequented  streets  where  they  might  be 
stopped ;  they  would  not  have  taken  their  present  course  had  they  known 
at  once  that  they  were  followed.  It  was  too  late  to  change  now,  and  the 
young  Chouan  whipped  up  his  horse  at  the  turn,  and  dashed  into  the 
square.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Odeon  was  much  frequented  by  students 
in  those  days,  and  two  caf£s,  brilliantly  lighted  with  oil-lamps,  flooded  the 
little  square  with  light,  much  to  Cadoudal's  annoyance.  It  was  a  sudden 
change  from*  the  deserted  street  through  which  they  had  been  passing  into 
this  noise  and  animation,  and  Leridan,  dazzled  possibly  by  the  lights  from 
the  cafe"  at  the  corner,  ran  into  a  little  hand-cart  laden  with  apples  :  he 
soon  got  his  wheel  clear  and  passed  on,  but  the  apple-woman  began  to 
vituperate  the  awkward  driver,  and  her  invectives  attracted  attention  to 
the  vehicle.  Leridan,  distracted  by  the  noise,  paid  no  heed  to  a  long  dray 
just  issuing  from  the  Rue  de  l'Odeon  and  blocking  the  passage.  This  forced 
him  to  wait  till  the  street  was  clear  ;  a  small  crowd  had  already  been 
gathered  by  the  apple  woman's  objurgations,  and  it  became  further  excited 
by  the  shouts  of  the  police  agents  behind.  "  Murder  !  Stop  the  cab  !  " 
snouted  the  two  men  together. 

On  such  occasions,  people  are  always  ready  to  step  forward,  and  the 
cab  was  instantly  surrounded,  while  the  dray  still  blocked  the  way.  "  Lay 
your  whip  about  you  and  turn  to  the  left,"  said  George,  the  instant  he  saw 
it  clear. 

LCridan  dispersed  the  crowd  in  the  manner  suggested,  while  Cadoudal 
drew  out  his  pistols  and  loaded  them.  He  still  hoped  to  escape,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  be  ready  for  anything.  The  horse  was  just  turning  when 
Caillotte  and  Buffet  arrived  on  the  scene,  panting  and  exhausted,  but  able 
to  seize  the  horse's  head,  one  on  either  side.  Leridan  still  used  his  whip, 
but  they  stood  the  lash  rather  than  lose  their  prize.  Then  George  said  to 
the  young  Chouan  :  "  Pray  to  St.  Anne  of  Auray,  and  make  your  escape 
as  you  best  can,  while  I  attend  to  these  rascals.  Farewell,"  added  he,  <;  I 
believe  this  is  the  finish." 

He  fired  his  pistol,  and  Buffet  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  forehead.  Caillotte  stooped  when  he  saw  his  turn  coming,  but  he  was 
not  quite  in  time  to  avoid  the  second  shot,  which  broke  his  shoulderblade, 
and  threw  him  bleeding  and  unconscious  on  his  comrade's  corpse.  The 
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spectators  of  this  terrible  scene  shrieked  with  terror  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
The  two  Chouans  profited  by  the  alarm  to  jump  out  of  the  cab.  L£ridan 
darted  down  the  Rue  de  l'Od^on,  while  George  fled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  people  soon  recovered  from  their  fright,  and  knowing  that  there 
were  no  more  pistol  shots  to  come  (revolvers  not  having  been  then  invented) 
they  began  to  pursue  the  fugitive.  George  was  still  running  with  his 
poniard  in  his  hand,  and  no  one  tried  to  bar  the  way,  but  the  angry  clamour 
of  the  crowd  behind  swelled,  and  finally  attracted  the  notice  of  passengers 
in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  who  crowded  to  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  street 
from  which  he  would  have  to  emerge. 

Cadoudal  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  curious  rather  than  hostile  group,  but 
he  had  no  time  to  discriminate  between  loungers  and  enemies,  and  used  his 
poniard  at  hazard.  At  the  first  few  thrusts,  the  crowd  parted  to  make  way 
for  him  ;  unluckily,  a  street  urchin  seized  him  by  the  legs  and  made  him 
stumble.  This  was  enough  to  make  the  group  close  round  him  again  so 
closely  that  he  could  not  use  his  arms.  At  the  same  moment,  his  pursuers 
from  the  Odeon  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  in  another  second  or  two,  he 
found  himself  seized  by  the  neck,  body,  legs,  and  thighs,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  wonderful  strength,  he  was  unable  to  move.  Ten  men  at  least  had 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  Chouan  general  recognised  that  all  was  over,  and 
cried,  "  I  surrender." 

The  conspiracy  and  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  alike  come  to  an  end. 
The  king  whom  Cadoudal  and  his  bold  comrades  were  unable  to  restore  to 
his  throne  in  1804,  ascended  it  without  an  effort  in  1814.  But,  between 
those  periods,  thousands  of  French  corpses  had  strewn  the  soil  of  Europe, 
from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  France  had  lost  her  natural  frontiers.  Who 
can  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  Caillotte  frustrated  the 
Chouan's  attempt  on  the  Rueil  Road  ?  Men  may  agitate,  but  Providence 
holds  the  reins. 

Cadoudal,  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  defend  himself,  was  bound  with  ropes 
lent  by  a  cooper  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dragged  to  the  nearest  post- 
office,  which  was  in  the  Rue  Dauphine.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed 
thither  without  uttering  a  word.  As  they  crossed  the  Place  de  1'OdCon, 
they  met  stretchers  conveying  the  dead  Buffet  and  the  wounded  Caillotte, 
who  unclosed  his  eyes  and  began  to  shout  as  loud  as  he  could  :  "Do  not 
let  him  go  !    It  is  George  Cadoudal." 

At  the  post-office  he  was  met  by  a  police- officer,  whom  public  rumour 
had  brought  thither.  George  was  searched.  A  perfect  arsenal  of  poniards 
and  pistols  was  found  on  him,  a  scapulary,  and  a  belt  containing  about 
sixty  thousand  francs  in  gold  and  notes.  He  was  ready  to  own  to  his  name 
and  confess  his  designs,  but  when  asked  to  name  his  accomplice,  answered 
coldly  :  "  I  know  no  one  in  Paris."  He  was  transferred  at  once  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  Leridan  had  been  arrested  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  l'Od^on. 
Of  all  the  Chouans  who  had  served  under  George  Cadoudal  since  he  landed 
at  Biville,  only  Pierre  Maneheu  and  Liardot  were  still  at  large. 

XV. 

During  the  five  months  Pierre  Maneheu  had  passed  at  Chaillot  in  Cadoudal's 
hiding-place,  he  had  contrived,  in  spite  of  his  seclusion,  to  make  a  useful 
acquaintance.  He  went  to  market  every  day  to  buy  provisions,  and  there 
he  met  with  an  honest  market-gardener  from  Clamart,  who  sold  him  vege- 
tables at  half  their  usual  price.    The  man's  heart  was  won  by  his  clever 
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talk  about  gardening  matters,  and  the  excellent  hints  he  gave  him  about 
cultivating  his  crops.  Pierre  passed  himself  off  as  a  small  farmer  from 
Anjou,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  Chouans,  and  the  market-gardener, 
who  detested  the  former  government  and  its  champions,  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  man  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  royalists  and  was 
such  an  authority  on  manures,  and  offered  to  help  him  in  any  way  he  could. 

Maneheu  was  clever  enough  to  explain  his  presence  in  Paris  by  a  plausible 
pretext  :  he  said  he  had  come  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  an  indemnity  from 
government,  and  that  unless  he  could  do  so,  his  means  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. Having  thus  paved  his  way,  Maneheu  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  his  own  safety  as  soon  as  he  had  to  quit  the  house  on  the  Quai 
de  Chaillot.  He  went  at  once  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  there  con- 
cealed himself  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
at  which  he  knew  his  friend  from  Clamart  always  arrived  at  the  market. 
The  closing  of  the  barriers  could  not  apply  to  provision-carts,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  pass,  on  condition  they  consented  to  be  examined  both  in 
coming  in  and  going  out.  Maneheu  repaired  to  the  market  with  Jacobin, 
found  his  friend,  and  told  him  a  story  about  his  petition  having  been  re- 
jected, so  that  he  was  left  positively  destitute,  and  he  easily  persuaded  the 
man  to  smuggle  him  out  of  the  city  in  his  cart.  He  hid  himself  in  a 
potato  sack,  while  Jacobin,  who  required  no  passport,  perched  himself  on 
the  seat,  and  was  wise  enough  to  keep  quiet  throughout  the  journey, 
When  they  reached  Clamart,  Maneheu  felt  himself  safe.  He  might  easily 
have  disguised  himself  and  passed  on  into  Normandy  or  Brittany,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  asked  his  benefactor  to  let  him  remain  as  his  assis- 
tant without  wages,  merely  stipulating  for  his  keep,  and  the  gardener 
thought  himself  only  too  lucky  to  obtain  his  help  on  such  terms. 

Pierre  Maneheu  had  an  object  in  thus  volunteering  his  services.  Ever 
since  Louise's  dog  had  returned  to  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
his  wife,  for  he  felt  persuaded  that  she  was  in  Paris,  and  not  in  prison, 
or  her  dog  would  not  have  been  at  liberty.  He  had  noticed  that  Louise's 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  his  presence  ;  St.  Victor  had  nearly  betrayed 
himself  on  the  night  when  chance  brought  him  to  the  Chant  du  Coq,  and 
Maneheu  had  guessed  from  the  few  words  he  let  fall  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Louise's  hiding-place.  Yet  Pierre  never  ventured  to  question  either 
St.  Victor  or  Cadoudal,  and  he  could  learn  nothing  from  Malabry.  He 
would  however  probably  have  quitted  Paris  long  ago,  had  he  not  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  finding  his  wife,  though  he  hardly  ever  went  out  except  by 
night,  during  the  five  months  which  succeeded  the  failure  at  Rueil,  and 
kept  Jacobin  fastened  up,  intending  to  use  him  as  a  bloodhound  when  cir- 
cumstances became  more  propitious. 

While  in  his  seclusion  at  Clamart,  he  learned  the  arrest  of  St.  Victor  and 
Malabry,  and  afterwards  that  of  Cadoudal,  and  then  he  breathed  freely. 
Within  two  days,  the  barriers  were  re-opened,  and  the  obscure  Chouan 
might  hope  that  his  existence  would  be  forgotten.  He  had  enough  money 
in  his  belt  to  buy  a  farm  in  his  own  country,  where  he  hoped  to  regain  the 
fortune  he  had  lost  at  Bois  Guillaume.  Still,  he  wanted  his  wife  to  take 
with  him — not  because  he  still  loved  her,  for  he  had  ceased  to  love  anything 
but  his  money — but  because  she  was  useful,  and  his  property.  He  felt  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  her,  as  he  had  of  his  farm,  and  since  he  could  not  re- 
venge himself  on  the  gendarmes  who  had  burnt  his  house  and  stores,  he 
meant  to  avenge  himself  at  least  on  the  Chouan  who  had  taken  away  his 
wife.    He  was  convinced  that  she  was  with  some  Chouan,  and  by  degrees 
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he  made  sure  that  this  could  be  none  other  than  Fleur-de-Rose,  or  Liardot, 
as  they  called  him.  Maneheu  had  never  been  let  into  the  complete  secrel 
of  the  double  character  assumed  by  Liardot,  but  he  could  observe  thai 
Cadoudal  and  his  friends  avoided  mentioning  this  man  in  his  presence,  an  J 
never  told  him  where  he  lived,  though  they  were  in  constant  communication 
with  him. 

This  mystery  was  enough  to  reveal  all,  and  Maneheu  had  determined  to 
kill  Liardot,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  impunity.  Cadoudal  had  been 
captured  on  the  9th  March  ;  Maneheu  was  prudent  enough  to  wait  for  two 
months  at  Clamart,  before  he  ventured  to  drive  his  friend's  vegetable  cart 
once  or  twice  a  week  into  Paris,  accompanied  by  Jacobin . 

No  more  arrests  were  announced,  and  all  the  newspapers  spoke  of  the 
trial  of  the  Chouans  as  near  at  hand.  The  names  of  the  prisoners  were 
published,  forty- seven  in  number,  and  on  this  list,  where  General  Moreau 
figured  side  by  side  with  Cadoudal,  Maneheu  vainly  sought  for  his  wife's 
name,  or  that  of  Fleur-de-Rose.  Throughout  three  weeks,  whenever  he 
visited  Paris,  he  took  a  long  walk  through  the  town  with  Jacobin  at  hi 
heels.  He  was  careful  to  do  this  before  daybreak,  between  the  times  of 
unloading  his  cart  and  returning  to  Clamart.  But,  whether  owing  to  the 
instincts  of  the  hound  having  become  blunted  by  his  long  seclusion,  or  to 
his  being  taken  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  never  fell  on  the  scent.  The  19th 
of  May  had  arrived,  and  Pierre  was  no  wiser  than  when  he  commenced 
his  researches.  He  was  fortunate  however  in  having  attracted  no  notice. 
Two  months  earlier,  he  would  have  been  detected,  even  in  his  peasant's 
dress,  but  even  the  vigilance  of  the  police  is  soon  exhausted,  and  Fouche's 
agents  believed  they  had  captured  most  of  George's  accomplices.  Besides, 
great  events  had  taken  place  meanwhile.  Within  twelve  days  of  Cadoudal's 
arrest,  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  last  representative  of 
the  house  of  Conde,  who  had  been  removed  by  force  from  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  basely  shot  by  night  in  the 
moat  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Pichegru,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  was  found  strangled  in  his  bed.  On 
the  18th  of  May,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been  procla  med  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

No  one  thought  any  more  of  the  obscure  Chouans  still  at  large  in  the 
capital  of  the  new  empire,  or,  at  least,  only  one  person — not  Fouche" — who 
was  deep  in  intrigues  to  be  again  nominated  minister  and  created  a  duke, 
but  Caillotte.  The  spy  had  not  died  from  the  effects  of  George's  pistol-shot, 
but  he  had  not  recovered  it  yet.  The  bullet  had  broken  his  left  shoulder- 
blade,  and  after  two  months  of  agony  and  a  painful  operation,  he  was  barely 
convalescent.  If  he  had  not  been  confined  to  his  bed  ever  since  the  9th  of 
March,  Pierre  Maneheu  wTould  never  have  been  permitted  to  roam  the  streets 
with  his  dog.  Caillotte,  however,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  send- 
ing written  warnings  to  his  employer  to  mistrust  Jacques  Sourdat,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  his  prisoner.  Fouche,  absorbed  by  other  cares,  had  paid 
but  little  heed  :  still,  he  had  the  house  watched,  and,  on  the  day  when  the 
Empire  was  proclaimed,  he  sent  for  Sourdat,  and  told  him  that  unless  he 
could  get  the  woman  to  disclose  anything  before  the  28th  of  May,  when 
the  trial  began,  she  would  be  summoned  before  the  criminal  court  with 
George  and  his  accomplices  in  order  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  Fouche 
himself. 

Liardot  received  the  announcement  with  perfect  composure,  but  he  returned 
home  in  despair.    Ever  since  his  friends  had  been  arrested,  life  had  become 
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a  burden  to  him  ;  all  his  hopes  had  vanished,  and  he  only  remained  in  France 
under  a  vague  idea  that  he  might  be  of  some  use  to  his  former  comrades. 
Louise  Maneheu  persevered  in  resisting  all  his  counsels  and  entreaties,  and 
though  she  kept  the  promise  she  had  made,  never  to  speak  of  her  insane 
passion  for  Liardot,  her  eyes  betrayed  her  ten  times  in  a  day,  and  Liardot 
dreaded  to  read  in  them  the  approach  of  some  fresh  crisis.  It  was  true  that 
he  could  never  love  this  woman,  yet  the  remembrance  of  his  own  hopeless 
love  in  former  days  made  him  compassionate  the  sufferings  of  this  proud 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Baromesnil. 

His  chief's  ultimatum  forced  him  at  length  to  action.  He  was  detained 
all  that  18th  of  May,  even  far  into  the  night,  by  his  work  at  the  office, 
where  he  had  to  classify  the  reports  brought  in  every  minute  upon  the 
impression  produced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  not  till 
daybreak  next  morning  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Louise. 
She  was  always  up  early,  and  Liardot  found  her  in  the  first  room  of  his 
little  suite.  The  two  windows  of  this  ante-room  looked  into  the  court-yard, 
and  opened  upon  a  narrow  balcony  where  she  grew  some  flowers  in  boxes. 
She  was  watering  these  when  Liardot  entered,  and  she  looked  in  better 
spirits  than  usual.  Her  beauty  had  never  been  more  striking,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  sparkled  as  they  had  done  on  the  evening  she  first  saw  Liardot  in 
the  low  room  at  Bois-Guillaume. 

"  Louise/'  said  he  abruptly,  "  you  must  go."  She  looked  at  him,  but 
did  not  make  the  gesture  by  which  she  usually  received  his  proposition. 

"  Fouche  announced  to  me  yesterday  that  he  is  going  to  order  you  back 
to  prison,  unless,  within  three  days,  you  make  any  valuable  disclosures. 
Our  friends'  trial  commences  on  the  28th  of  this  month  ;  you  are  sure  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  with  them,  so  you  see  you  must  go." 

"  And  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  said  Louise. 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?  "  insisted  Liardot,  impatiently. 

"I  am  going  to  do,"  replied  she,  gently,  "  but  I  want  to  tell  you  first 
that  I  have  seen  Pierre  Maneheu  !  " 

"  Seen  your  husband  !  "  exclaimed  Liardot.    "  When  ?    Where  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Eustache.  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  church,  when  he  passed,  driving  a  country  cart." 

"Did  he  see  you?" 

*'No,"  said  Louise,  casting  down  her  eyes.  Liardot  guessed  that  she 
found  it  hard  to  explain  why  she  had  let  Pierre  Maneheu  pass  without 
calling  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  even  avoided  his  eye,  so  he  did  not  dwell  on 
this  delicate  point. 

"  I  know  now  that  he  must  have  been  in  Paris  all  the  time,"  said  Louise. 
"And  I  am  sure  also,"  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  "  that  he  has  found 
a  place  of  refuge  where  he  will  not  be  disturbed. " 

"  What  makes  you  so  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  The  cart,  and  then  his  dress,  it  was  that  of  a  peasant ;  he  must  have 
found  employment  with  some  gardener  in  the  suburbs. " 

"That  is  quite  possible.  I  can  even  tell  you  that  his  name  lias  never 
figured  in  the  proscription  lists,  which  deal  only  with  the  Chouans  who 
landed  from  England  before  or  after  George.  He  may  therefore  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  for  the  present,  though  I  cannot  understand  why  he 
stays  here,  instead  of  making  for  the  frontier." 

"  It  must  be  because  he  is  searching  for  me.  And  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
find  me,"  said  Louise. 

"  Was  his  dog  with  him? "  asked  Liardot,  after  a  brief  silence. 
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"  No.  Not  unless  he  was  lying  under  the  sacks  of  vegetables,  in  which 
case,  he  might  not  scent  me." 

' 'But  if  he  followed  his  master  on  foot,  would  he  not  be  sure  to  bring 
him  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  surprised  that  Jacobin  has  never  returned.    He  cannot 
be  with  Pierre.    But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  found  here,"  returned  Louise. 
"  Then  you  will  consent  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  Pierre's  being  arrested.  If  he 
had  been  brought  for  trial  with  the  rest,  I  should  have  given  myself  up, 
and  gone  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side  on  the  prisoners'  bench.  But  now 
that  he  is  free,  my  presence  in  Paris  can  only  do  him  harm.  I  will  go  at 
once,  if  you  are  still  able  to  get  me  out  of  the  country.  You  must  put  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  female  Chouan  arrested  last  year  on  the  cliff  at 
Biville  has  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  France  ;  he  is  sure  to  see  the  para- 
graph, and  will  cease  to  hunt  for  me  in  Paris.  By  and  bye — before  long, 
indeed — he  will  forget  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Liardot,  overjoyed  at  her  tardy  consent  to  go,  "  you 
are  ready  to  make  use  at  once  of  the  means  I  can  provide  for  assisting  you 
to  gain  the  coast  and  cross  to  England  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  remaining  here?"  asked  Liardot 
anxiously,  for  he  feared  lest  she  might  still  retain  illusions  on  the  point  of 
their  separation. 

"I  had  hoped  we  might  have  gone  together,"  said  she.  4 'The  king's 
cause  is  ruined  now.    Why  should  you  stay  ?  " 

' 'Please  God,  it  will  not  be  for  long.  But  while  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  saving  one  of  our  friends,  I  must  not  leave  Paris.  I  can  still 
receive  tidings  of  them  in  their  prison,  I  can  bribe  their  jailers,  and  if  every- 
thing else  fails,  I  can  implore  pardon  for  some  of  our  ill-fated  comrades, 
even  I  have  to  solicit  it  through  General  Beauharnais'  widow,  whom  the 
soldiers  of  the  republic  have  just  proclaimed  Empress. " 

"I  know  of  one  who  will  aid  you  in  your  noble  efforts.  The  sister  of 
that  gendarme  officer  whom  our  friend  rescued  loves  him,  and  she  promised 
me  two  months  ago,  that  if  he  were  arrested,  she  would  sue  for  his  life — 
and  that  of  another." 

"Another?" 

"  Yes,  and  when  she  gave  me  the  promise,  I  thought,  may  I  not  own  it, 
of  saving  you  ;  but,  thank  God,  your  life  is  not  in  danger,  and  by  remind- 
ing her  of  her  promise,  you  may  induce  her  to  petition  for  two  of  our 
comrades." 

"  Thank  you,  Louise,  I  know  your  generous  heart,"  said  Liardot,  with 
much  emotion.  "I  do  not  know  what  this  young  girl  may  do,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  desert  my  party. " 

"  And  when  their  fate  is  decided  ?  "  asked  Louise,  tremulously. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Liardot,  "  I  shall  cast  off  the  ignoble  livery  I  have 
stooped  to  wear  in  order  to  serve  our  party,  and  I  shall  turn  my  back  on 
the  cursed  city  where  revolution  has  crowned  an  upstart  soldier,  and  make 
for  a  land  of  freedom," 

"  For  England,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  England,  where  I  hope  I  may  soon  end  my  days." 

"  I  too  pray  God  every  day  that  He  may  be  pleased  soon  to  call  me  from 
this  world,"  said  Louise  ;  "  but  before  then,  I  trust  He  will  permit  me  to 
see  you  once  more  in  a  foreign  land. " 
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"  Yes,  Louise,  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,"  said  Liardot,  touched  by  her 
resignation,  "but,  as  I  have  told  \ou,  you  must  go  now." 
"Tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Listen.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  house  is  watched,  but  the  spies 
are  accustomed  to  see  you  go  about  marketing.  In  an  hour  from  hence, 
you  must  go  out  as  usual  and  proceed  to  make  purchases  in  various  shops, 
so  that,  if  you  are  followed,  no  suspicion  may  be  aroused.  At  the  end  of 
your  round,  go  to  the  grocer's  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Montmartre.  His 
shop  is  always  crowded,  and  there  are  two  exits  ;  you  can  easily  disappear 
in  the  crowd  and  pass  out  through  the  small  door  opening  into  the  Rue 
Montorgueil.  Look  round,  and  if,  as  I  hope,  you  find  no  suspicious  person 
behind  you,  go  on  instantly  to  the  boulevard  and  the  St.  Denis  barrier.  A 
public  coach  starts  from  there  for  Montmorency  at  nine  o'clock,  and  you 
are  sure  to  find  a  seat.  On  arriving  at  Montmorency,  ask  your  way  to  the 
village  of  Groslay  and  walk  on  there.  When  you  enter  the  village  you  will 
see  an  inn  on  your  right  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Croissant ;  it  is  kept  by  a 
friend  of  ours  called  Vedie.  Give  him  this  letter,  and  he  will  find  you  a 
place  of  concealment  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  conduct  you  to  a  friend  at 
the  other  end  of  the  forest  by  night." 

So  saying,  Liardot  gave  Louise  a  letter.  "You  will  be  handed  on  in 
this  manner,"  added  he,  "till  you  reach  Croixdalle,  where  Tanguy,  the 
sabot-maker,  whom  you  saw  at  Bois-Guillaume,  will  receive  you  and  keep 
you  till  he  can  arrange  with  some  fisherman  from  Tr^port  to  take  you 
across  the  channel.  You  will  be  received  in  London  by  one  of  the  former 
comrades  of  my  Breton  campaigns,  whose  address  Tanguy  will  give  you  as 
soon  as  you  are  in  the  boat,  with  a  card  to  identify  you.  It  is  needful  to 
take  every  precaution,  and  in  case  of  any  accident  in  the  crossing,  you 
must  have  no  papers  on  your  person  addressed  to  an  Emigre.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  Louise.    Is  there  anything  you  want  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Only  one  thing.    Promise  that  I  shall  see  you  again." 

"  I  promise  you  that  if  I  am  still  alive  two  months  hence,  you  shall  see 
me.  Now,  take  this  purse  which  contains  two  hundred  louis,  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  your  journey  and  starting  life  in  London,  and — let  us 
say  good-bye." 

Liardot's  voice  had  softened  as  he  pronounced  the  final  words,  and  „ 
Louise  rose  to  her  feet,  pale  and  trembling.    The  hour  for  sacrificing  her- 
self had  arrived,  and  she  wondered  whether  the  inflexible  Chouan  would 
reward  her  for  her  resignation  by  a  parting  embrace. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  she,  suddenly.  Liardot  did  so,  and  heard  a  singular 
sound,  as  if  some  one  were  scratching  at  the  outer  door.  It  began  at  the 
bottom,  then  it  spread,  as  if  some  one  were  scraping  and  patting  all  the 
way  down.  "  I  could  swear  it  was  Jacobin,"  said  Louise,  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  will  open  the  door  and  let  him  in." 

She  was  turning  towards  the  door,  when  Liardot  caught  her  by  the  arm, 
and  said  under  his  breath  :  "  Beware  !  " 

"Why?" 

"  Because  the  dog  is  evidently  not  alone;  and  who  can  tell  whether  your 
husband — " 

"  If  Pierre  were  there,  he  would  have  rung  or  knocked." 

This  seemed  justly  argued.  It  was  true  that  Maneheu  or  any  other  man 
accompanying  Jacobin  would  have  announced  himself.  The  dog  might 
have  been  wandering  about  the  streets  and  have  chanced  at  last  on  his  old 
home.    The  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  have  been  followed  by  some  spy; 
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still,  they  must  run  the  risk  of  this,  and  not  leave  the  animal  on  the  stair- 
case, where  he  would  be  sure  to  bark  and  attract  the  attention  of  their 
neighbours. 

"I  shall  have  to  open  the  door,  I  think,"  said  Liardot ;  " still,  as  we 
cannot  tell  who  is  there,  you  had  better  not  show  yourself,  but  go  out  into 
the  balcony.  If  there  is  no  objectien  to  your  appearing,  I  will  call  you, 
and  you  can  hear  all  that  goes  on  from  your  hiding-place." 

"  I  can  even  see  through  the  trellis,"  murmured  Louise.  She  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but,  feeling  the  step  to  be  prudent,  soon  passed  into  the 
hanging  garden  she  had  created.  Her  sweet  peas  and  other  climbing 
plants  had  already  formed  a  green  curtain,  which  screened  her  completely 
from  view. 

The  scratching  became  louder  and  more  impatient.  The  old  Cliouan 
went  softly  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  an  inch.  Jacobin  instantly  thrust 
his  nose  through,  followed  by  his  body,  and  greeted  the  master  of  the  house 
with  joyous  barks.  Liardot  felt  reassured,  and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 
Unluckily  he  had  not  noticed  a  cord  attached  to  the  dog's  collar ;  the  other 
end  of  this  cord  was  in  a  man's  hand,  and  the  man  promptly  followed  the 
animal.  Liardot  drew  back  and  frowned.  Pierre  Maneheu  stood  before* 
him,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  carter's  smock-frock,  and  holding 
in  his  left  hand  the  leash,  at  which  the  dog  pulled  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
dart  towards  the  balcony  where  he  could  scent  his  mistress. 

The  farmer  of  Bois-Guillaume  began  by  kicking  the  door  to,  and  then 
advanced  a  step.  Liardot,  having  recovered  his  first  impulse  of  surprise, 
barred  his  passage,  and  said  calmly  :  "  I  thought  you  had  left  Paris." 

"  You  see  I  have  not,"  retorted  Maneheu,  roughly. 

"  So  I  see,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  police  have  not  yet  found  you,  but 
I  cannot  tell  what  has  brought  you  here." 
"  Really?" 

"  No,  nor  how  you  have  found  your  way  to  my  house." 
"Jacobin  found  it.    I  was  looking  for  you." 
"Indeed!    And  why  ?  " 
"  You  must  have  some  notion." 

"  No,  indeed,  unless  you  want  me  to  help  you  to  get  away  from 
Paris." 

"  I  do  not  need  your  help.  If  I  had  chosen,  I  should  have  been  in  Eng- 
land long  ago." 

"  Yrou  are  fortunate  in  finding  it  so  easy  to  escape.  I  could  not  say  as 
much  myself.    But  that  does  not  tell  me  what  you  want  here." 

"  I  have  come  to  look  for  my  wife,"  said  Maneheu  in  a  quivering  voice. 

Liardot  was  prepared  for  this  answer,  and  did  not  move  a  muscle. 
!<  Your  wife  ! "  repeated  he  haughtily,  "  you  have  not  entrusted  her  to  my 
keeping,  so  far  as  I  know." 

"  No,  you  have  taken  charge  of  her  without  my  permission." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  foolish  jest  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  jesting.  Louise  was  arrested  by  the  blues  on  Penly  Point,  on 
the  21st  of  August  last  year,  but  she  must  have  been  rescued  or  set  at 
liberty,  since  her  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  prisoners  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Seine." 

"  That  does  not  prove  she  is  here." 

"  Possibly  not,  but  I  am  sure  she  is.  I  need  only  look  at  my  dog  to  feel 
convinced  of  it."  Jacobin's  attitude  was  indeed  unmistakeable.  He  kept 
straining  at  the  leash,  and  as  he  could  not  break  it,  he  stood  on  his  hind 
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legs  and  began  to  direct  to  the  balcony  a  number  of  joyous,  plaintive  barks, 
which  resembled  an  appeal. 

Liardot  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders.  "  She  is  here,  I  say,"  resumed 
Maneheu,  "  and  I  want  her." 

"  You  are  out  of  your  mind,"  replied  the  other  coldly. 

"  I  am  not  indeed,  and  I  tell  you  again  that  I  want  my  wife." 

"  Then  go  and  look  for  her  elsewhere." 

' '  No,  I  shall  not  go  till  you  give  her  up  to  me." 

Liardot  made  a  violent  effort  to  restrain  his  anger.  "  Wretched  man," 
said  he,  and  the  words  whistled  between  his  teeth.  "  What  would  you  do 
with  the  noble  woman  who  saved  us  all  on  Biville  cliff?  You  are  outlawed, 
your  description  is  in  the  hands  of  Fouche's  agents,  and  you  are  sure  to  be 
taken.  Do  you  wish  to  make  your  wife  share  your  miserable  fate  ?  If  I 
had  found  the  means  of  procuring  her  a  safe  retreat,  can  you  suppose  I 
should  give  her  up  to  incur  all  the  risks  of  the  life  you  are  forced  to 
lead?" 

"  Ah  !    Then  you  do  not  deny  it  now,"  said  Maneheu,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this,"  said  the  exasperated  Liardot.  "  For  the 
last  time  of  asking,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  but  I  will  be  patient  and  answer.  I  want 
to  examine  your  rooms  with  Jacobin  as  my  searcher,  and  hunt  into  every 
nook  and  corner.  If  I  cannot  find  my  wife,  I  promise  to  retire  at  once. 
Do  you  consent  to  this  arrangement  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  decline  most  absolutely,  and  must  request  you  will 
withdraw." 

"Beware  !  You  brave  me,  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  done  so  with  im- 
punity." 

"  I  care  little  for  your  threats,  and  order  you  to  leave  my  house." 
"  And  I  summon  you  to  give  me  leave  to  pass." 

The  Chouan's  eyes  were  obstinately  fastened  on  Liardot's  contorted  face, 
and  he  never  saw  Louise,  who  was  just  peeping  from  her  hiding-place. 
The  poor  woman  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  dialogue,  and,  in  her  terror  and 
dismay,  she  was  about  to  give  herself  up  to  avoid  a  catastrophe. 

"For  the  last  time,  Fleur-de-Rose,  will  you  let  me  pass?"  asked 
Maneheu. 

"  Be  off  with  you  ! 99  was  Liardot's  only  reply. 

"  You  will  not.  Then  die  !  "  and  drawing  from  the  folds  of  his  smock- 
frock  a  pistol  he  had  held  concealed  in  his  right  hand,  Maneheu  fired. 
Bullets  soon  reach  their  destination,  and  there  was  not  more  than  four 
yards  between  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  and  Liardot's  breast.  There  was 
room  enough  for  Louise  to  dart  between.  The  bullet  pierced  the  heart 
which  had  already  suffered  so  cruelly,  and  the  last  of  the  Le  Graverends 
fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  man  she  loved,  killed  by  the  man  who  had  once 
loved  her.  Her  dearest  wish  had  been  to  save  Liardot's  life,  and  the  wish 
was  granted. 

"  Villain  !  "  cried  the  supposed  Sourdat,  as  he  darted  on  the  murderer, 
who  was  attempting  to  grasp  his  second  pistol.  He  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  but  the  Chouan  was  robust  and  managed  to  get  free.  A  horrible 
contest  ensued  within  two  paces  of  the  corpse,  which  Jacobin,  having  just 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  leash,  was  covering  with  caresses.  Maneheu  soon 
bit  his  adversary  so  severely  that  he  forced  him  to  relax  his  hold,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  respite,  opened  the  door  and  darted 
down  the  staircase.    Liardot  mastered  his  Bufferings,  and  was  rushing  after 
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him,  when  he  heard  steps  and  voices  on  the  lower  floor.  "Stop  him! 
Stop  the  assassin  ! "  cried  he,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Halt,  men,  and  let  no  one  pass,"  returned  some  one  below. 

Maneheu,  understanding  that  escape  in  that  direction  was  impossible, 
ran  back,  clearing  four  steps  at  a  stride.  Liardot  tried  to  seize  him  as  he 
passed,  but  received  a  dagger-thrust  through  his  arm,  and  Maneheu, 
clearing  the  landing  at  a  bound,  continued  his  way  upstairs. 

"  Come  up  !  He  is  going  to  escape  by  the  roof  !  "  cried  Liardot.  Five 
or  six  men  promptly  appeared  with  Caillotte  at  their  head  ;  he  looked  very 
pale  after  his  long  illness,  and  his  arm  was  still  in  a  sling.  Liardot 
instantly  grasped  that  he  had  come  by  Fouche°s  orders  to  fetch  Louise. 

"  Well,  Sourdat,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  spy.  "  We  have  just 
heard  something  like  a  pistol  shot,  and  here  I  find  you  covered  with  blood, 
and  your  arm  wounded  ;  is  there  some  disturbance  in  your  house  ?  " 

"  Come  on,  follow  me  !    The  assassin  will  escape  if  we  lose  any  time." 

"  The  assassin  !    What  assassin  ?  " 

"He  is  making  his  escape,  I  tell  you;  this  staircase  leads  to  an  attic 
which  opens  on  the  roof,  and  so  he  can  pass  to  the  next  house."  Liardot, 
despairing  of  convincing  the  men  in  time  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
fugitive,  was  about  to  dart  after  him  himself,  but  Caillotte  caught  hold  of 
his  coat  and  said  coolly  : 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,  my  dear  Sourdat.  I  cannot  guess  the  reason  of 
your  excitement,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  our  employer  has  sent  me  here 
on  a  special  mission  which  I  am  bound  to  discharge  first  of  all,  and  then  we 
can  go  in  pursuit  of  this  assassin  of  yours." 

Caillotte,  who  was  of  an  incredulous  nature,  suspected  his  fellow  spy  of 
having  invented  an  imaginary  crime,  and  trying  to  send  him  and  his  men 
on  a  fruitless  quest  in  order  to  give  the  Chouan  woman  time  to  escape. 

"Very  well.  You  will  be  responsible  for  this  man's  escape,"  said  Liardot 
with  subdued  rage.    "  What  brings  you  here?  " 

"I  feel  some  embarrassment  in  telling  you,"  said  Caillotte,  "but  you 
are  aware,  my  dear  Sourdat,  that  I  must  do  my  duty.  Our  employer  is 
tired  of  waiting  for  revelations  from  this  pretty  creature,  and  has  given 
me  orders  to  take  her  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  hopes  change  of 
air  may  cure  this  paralysis  of  her  tongue." 

"  Do  you  want  the  Chouan  prisoner  ?  "  thundered  Liardot.  "  Then  take 
her  !  "  And  kicking  open  the  door,  he  pointed  to  Louise,  stretched  on  the 
floor  in  a  pool  ot  blood.  Jacobin  lay  by  the  corpse,  howling  piteously. 
The  bullet  had  gone  straight  to  her  heart,  and  the  handsome  woman  had 
expired  without  a  cry  or  farewell  look. 

The  spectacle  was  so  melancholy  and  so  unexpected  that  even  Caillotte 
shrank  back  a  few  steps  and  said  in  a  subdued  tone  :  "  Whew  !  that  alters 
the  matter  indeed.  The  woman  seems  to  be  really  dead,  and  the  master 
will  not  get  his  revelations  after  all." 

Liardot  stood  with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head,  gazing  on  the  corpse, 
while  big  tears  coursed  down  his  bronzed  cheeks. 

"  Who  did  this  deed?"  suddenly  asked  Caillotte,  who  began  to  thi: 
whether  his  comrade  might  not  have  taken  the  woman's  life  in  order  to  g~ 
rid  of  her  and  prevent  her  letting  anything  out. 

"  The  man  who  killed  her  is  the  one  you  choose  to  allow  at  this  moment 
to  be  making  his  escape,"  said  Liardot  in  reply. 

"  But  where  does  this  man  come  from,  and  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  Chouan,  and  once  kept  the  Chant  da  Coq  inn." 
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"What?  The  man  with  the  dog  ?  The  woman's  husband  !  All,  here 
is  the  very  dog  I  have  been  in  search  of  !  I  begin  to  understand  it  now. 
And  you  say  he  has  escaped  up  those  stairs  ? " 

"  He  must  be  far  off  enough  by  this  time,  and  he  owes  his  escape  to  you," 
said  Liardot,  bitterly. 

"Off  with  you,  my  lads,"  cried  the  spy  to  his  assistants,  "give  the 
fellow  chase  !  Let  four  of  you  go  after  him,  while  two  run  down  into  the 
street  to  watch  the  house- doors." 

The  order  was  speedily  executed.  "  And  now  that  we  are  alone,"  said 
he,  "tell  me  all  that  happened,  Sourdat.  It  must  have  given  you  an 
awful  fright.    But  could  you  not  have  defended  her  ?  " 

Liardot  raised  his  head,  and  the  spy  was  so  alarmed  by  the  expression 
he  read  on  his  face  that  he  instinctively  retreated  towards  the  door.  He 
had  cause  to  be  alarmed,  for  Liardot  felt  ready  to  wring  the  neck  of  the 
wretch  who  dared  to  intrude  on  his  grief  and  cross-examine  him  in  the 
presence  of  this  corpse.  He  remembered  in  time  that  his  task  was  not  yet 
done,  and  made  an  effort  to  control  his  anger.  "  The  Chouan  must  have 
employed  the  dog  to  track  his  wife,  and  the  animal  brought  him  here," 
said  he,  coldly.  "  I  suspected  nothing  and  opened  the  door,  and  there  he 
saw  her.  He  seized  his  pistol  to  blow  out  my  brains,  when  she  darted 
between  us  and  received  the  shot.  I  tried  to  arrest  him,  but  he  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  was  just  esciping  when  you  arrived.  Then,  as  he 
darted  up  the  staircase,  he  stabbed  me  through  the  arm." 

This  short  story  had  been  delivered  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress 
Fouche°s  agent,  and  its  end  was  attained. 

"  Ton  my  word,  Sourdat,"  exclaimed  Caillotte,  "I  had  misjudged  you, 
and  am  ready  to  apologize.  I  am  willing  to  own  I  had  suspected  you  of  a 
little  complicity  with  this  rebel,  and  even  tried  to  make  our  employer 
share  my  suspicions,  but  he  did  not,  and  now  I  will  set  it  all  right.  Never 
fear  I  shall  ever  again  doubt  a  man  who  has  received  both  a  pistol-shot 
and  a  dagger-thrust  from  a  Chouan  !  George  only  treated  me  to  a  bullet, 
though  he  certainly  thought  he  had  killed  me,  and — " 

This  monologue  was  stopped  by  the  return  of  one  of  the  men  from  the 
roof,  bringing  Pierre  Maneheu's  smock-frock,  and  he  said  as  he  laid  it 
down  :  "I  believe  the  rascal  has  managed  to  get  off.  We  found  this  left 
on  the  dormer-window  by  which  he  got  down  the  staircase  of  the  adjoining 
house.  He  must  have  lost  no  time,  for  our  men  in  the  street  have  seen 
nothing  of  him." 

"  You  are  a  set  of  asses.    I  will  go  myself,"  cried  Caillotte. 

Liardot  at  length  found  himself  alone,  and  kneeling  down,  he  imprinted 
one  kiss  on  the  icy  forehead  of  the  dead  woman,  and  prayed  for  Louise  Le 
Graverend,  who  had  loved  him. 


XVI. 

The  efforts  of  Caillotte  and  his  men  proved  fruitless  ;  Pierre  Maneheu  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  His  victim,  the  last  of  the  Baromesnils,  had  at 
least  decent  burial  in  a  grave  not  far  from  that  which  contained  the  joint 
remains  of  Christiane  de  Limueil  and  Aymeric  de  Candeilh. 

Liardot  was  the  only  person  who  followed  the  coffin  to  the  poor  cemetery 
at  Grenelle  where  for  the  last  seven  years  had  lain  the  mortal  part  of  the 
woman  whose  image  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory.    Louise  had  her  share 
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of  the  flowers  which  the  former  leader  of  the  Colitis  Xoirs  placed  eveH 
day  on  the  modest  green  mound  surmounted  by  the  stone  cross  which  pious 
hands  had  raised  in  the  year  75. 

Of  all  those  whom  fate  had  entangled  in  the  terrible  drama  of  1804, 
Louise  Maneheu  was  possibly  the  most  fortunate.  She  had  not  given  hS 
life  for  an  idea ;  she  had  sacrificed  it  to  save  a  man.  She  knew  that  sfl 
had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  death,  and  when  it  came,  she  hailed 
it  as  a  deliverer.  Gabrielle  Robert,  who  still  lived  to  suffer,  might  hafl 
envied  her  lot,  while  Liardot,  who  found  himself  left  alone  with  the  bittH 
memories  of  the  past,  only  consented  to  live  in  the  hope  of  assisting  hm 
friends  in  prison.  He  had  still  a  hope  of  saving  some  of  them,  for  sinfl 
Caillotte  had  reported  the  circumstances  of  the  Chouan  woman's  deatM 
Jacques  Sourdat  stood  higher  than  ever  in  Fouche^s  confidence.  Liardot 
still  resigned  himself  to  submit  for  a  while  to  the  patronage  of  the  despiS 
able  spy  and  his  master,  through  which  he  had  already  procured  hm 
access  to  the  prison  of  his  former  comrades,  and  the  power  of  procuri™ 
them  some  trifling  indulgences. 

Liardot  was  daily  studying  the  topography  of  the  place  and  the  charac« 
of  the  jailers,  in  order  to  facilitate  some  plan  of  escape.  He  had  tin 
enough  to  arrange  it,  for  the  trial  was  not  to  begin  till  the  28th  of  May* 
this  would  occupy  many  days,  and  a  certain  number  were  likely  also  to 
intervene  between  the  passing  of  sentence  and  its  execution.  Liardot 
intended  to  employ  this  last  respite,  if  necessary,  in  appealing  to  Gabrielle 
Robert  and  her  brother,  and  asking  their  intercession  for  those  condemned 
to  the  scaffold.  Meanwhile  he  awaited  the  sad  day,  living  all  alone  with 
Jacobin,  who  seemed  to  have  adopted  him  as  his  master  ever  since  Louise^ 
death,  as  though  he  had  understood  that  Pierre  Maneheu  was  now  only 
murderer  whom  he  would  not  follow. 

The  supposed  Jacques  Sourdat  had  not  courage  to  visit  his  friends  m 
prison,  but  he  forced  himself  to  be  present  in  court  during  the  thirteen 
long  days  during  which  their  trial  continued.  Forty-two  prisoners  took 
their  seat  on  the  benches  usually  assigned  to  thieves  and  forgers,  and 
among  these  were  Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  some  scions  of  the 
noblest  families  of  France,  and  George  Cadoudal,  the  hero  of  the  Chouan 
rising.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spectacle  pr  esented 
by  the  court-house.  In  the  first  rank  of  prisoners  sat  Moreau,  between  his 
former  aide-de-camp  General  Lajolais,  and  the  Abbe  David,  who  had  acted 
as  his  go-between  with  Pichegru.  Behind  him  came  the  Due  de  Polignac's 
two  sons,  the  Marquis  de  Riviere  and  Charles  d'Hozier,  smiling  haughtily, 
like  noblemen  prepared  to  perish  gracefully.  Then  came  George,  sur-: 
rounded,  as  on  a  field-day,  by  his  Chouans,  and  towering  above  them  all. 

The  Bretons  had  no  eyes  for  the  judges  or  audience,  they  gazed  only  at 
their  chief,  and  listened  to  him  with  as  great  respect  as  if  they  had  been 
receiving  his  last  commands  before  charging  the  blues.  St.  Victor  was 
conspicuous,  with  Malabry  and  Tamerlane  by  his  side.  He  had  lost  none 
of  his  beauty  or  grace,  and  had  recovered  his  usual  lighthearted  manner, 
while  Malabry  remained  sullen  and  indifferent,  and  Tamerlane  poetical  and 
full  of  banter. 

Public  opinion  was  not  altogether  adverse  to  the  accused.  The  Parisian 
bourgeoisie,  indeed,  expressed  with  great  enthusiasm  their  wish  that  Moreau 
might  be  pronounced  innocent,  and  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 
George  and  his  companions  attracted  interest  by  their  courage  and  the 

heroic  attitude  in  which  they  faced  death.    When  the  Chouan  leader  roscj 
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to  reply  to  the  President's  questions,  a  violent  scene  .was  expected,  and 
every  one  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  George  expressing  himself  in  a  calm 
tone  of  haughty  politeness,  and  in  the  most  refined  language. 

He  began  by  formally  denying  his  relations  with  Moreau  and  Pichegru, 
and  even  when  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  them,  did  not  appear  either  disconcerted  or  convinced  ;  he  merely 
held  his  peace.  He  was  chivalrous  enough  to  wish  to  exculpate  the  re- 
publican generals  who  had  believed  for  a  moment  in  the  possibility  of  the 
monarchy  being  restored  in  France,  And  yet  Pichegru  was  dead,  and 
Cadoudal  had  felt  neither  affection  nor  esteem  for  Moreau.  He  openly 
avowed,  however,  his  own  object  in  coming  to  France  to  organise  an 
attack  on  the  First  Consul,  and  his  followers  imitated  his  bold  and  firm 
bearing. 

Next  to  Cadoudal,  St.  Victor  most  surprised  the  judges  and  audience  by 
the  lively  audacity  of  his  replies,  no  less  than  by  his  incomparable  grace, 
He  captivated  all  the  women,  who  saw  in  him  only  the  gay  and  brilliant 
conspirator  and  reckless  soldier  of  fortune.  And  yet,  had  they  been  able 
to  read  Ins  heart,  they  would  have  found  Gabrielle  Robert's  image  deeply 
graven  there. 

Jean-Baptiste  Coster  de  St. J  Victor  was  ready  to  die  with  heroic  in- 
difference, his  one  fear  was  lest  the  public  should  be  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  his  chaste  interviews  with  Gabrielle,  but  he  was  soon  reassured. 
Fouche  had  no  interest  in  bruiting  abroad  either  this  story  or  the  tragic 
fate  of  Louise  Maneheu.  Bonaparte  had  strictly  prohibited  the  name  of  the 
sister  of  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers  being  implicated  in  the  trial,  and 
the  judges  were  prepared  to  obey  the  Emperor. 

The  trial  lasted  till  the  8th  of  June,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  President  asked  each  of  the  prisoners  if  he  had  anything  to  allege 
in  his  defence,  George  again  denied  in  a  few  haughty  words  any  connection 
with  the  affair  of  the  Infernal  Machine.  St.  Victor  contented  himself  with 
smiling  and  bowing  to  the  judges,  as  he  might  have  done  to  his  antagonist 
before  crossing  swords. 

Malabry  answered  gruffly  :  1 '  Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  prevent 
you  from  cutting  my  throat,  so  leave  me  in  peace." 

He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  rise.  Tamerlane,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  and  began  to  recite  the  famous  tirade  in 
Cinna,  where  Augustus  dwells  on  the  drawbacks  of  government  by  the 
people.  The  President,  at  first  surprised  and  then  irritated,  told  him  to 
be  silent,  and  ordered  a  gendarme  to  make  him  sit  down.  The  Chouan 
poet  yielded  to  compulsion,  but  not  without  firing  a  parting  shot  in  a 
quotation  from  Corneille. 

In  contrast  to  this  comic  incident,  a  touching  scene  followed.  Armand, 
the  elder  of  the  two  Polignacs,  prayed  the  magistrates  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  death,  and  to  take  pity  on  his  brother's  youth. 

The  brother  instantly  rose  to  his  feet  and  cried:  "No,  if  one  of  us 
has  to  atone  by  his  life  for  the  crime  of  having  conspired,  let  mine  be  for- 
feited and  save  Armand.  He  has  a  wife  and  family,  while  I  am  alone  in 
the  world  and  shall  bring  no  punishment  on  any  innocent  beings." 

M  Do  not  listen  to  him,"  cried  the  elder  brother.  "  I  am  the  most  guilty 
and  ought  to  die." 

The  audience  shed  tears,  and  even  the  judges  seemed  touched.  Hemar, 
the  President,  hastened  to  close  the  proceedings,  and  the  tribunal  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict.    A  stormy  deliberation  ensued,  lasting  nearly 
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thirty-six  hours.  The  fate  of  George  and  his  companions  had  never  been 
doubted,  but  some  of  the  judges  were  interested  in  Moreau,  and  saw  no 
sufficient  proof  of  his  complicity  with  the  Chouans.  Government  had 
presumed  to  intimate  to  the  tribunal  that  it  expected  Moreau  to  be  sent- 
enced to  death,  and  some  of  the  judges  yielded  to  political  considerations, 
while  others  refused  to  act  against  their  conscience  by  condemning  him. 
Thuriot,  the  regicide,  voted  for  his  death,  and  pleaded  that  the  Emperor 
was  certain  to  pardon  Moreau,  which  drew  from  Clavier,  a  magistrate 
whose  name  deserves  commemoration,  the  fine  reply:  "And  who  will 
pardon  us,  if  we  vote  against  our  convictions  ?  " 

Seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  wished  to  acquit  Moreau.  The  influence 
of  Thuriot  and  the  President  H£mar  ended  in  a  sort  of  compromise  by 
which  the  general  was  declared  guilty,  but  not  condemned  to  death.  At 
length,  at  4  a.m.  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,  1804,  the  tribunal  re- 
entered the  court  to  pronounce  sentence  on  George  Cadoudal  and  his  ac- 
complices. 

The  public,  wearied  by  the  long  delay,  had  deserted  the  court,  and  few 
were  present  beside  the  gendarmes  and  officials.  Liardot,  however,  was 
there  in  his  corner,  where  he  had  sat,  gloomily  waiting,  for  two  nights,  to 
hear  sentence  passed  on  his  former  comrades  in  arms. 

Moreau  and  his  friends  seemed  reserved  and  dejected,  while  George's 
party,  strong  in  their  convictions  and  prepared  to  die  for  the  cause  they 
had  always  defended,  were  chatting  as  freely  as  soldiers  bivouacking  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  As  the  magistrates  re-entered,  and  the  sentinels  pre- 
sented arms,  a  brilliant  gleam  of  June  sunshine  fell  on  Liardot's  face  as  he 
stood  with  folded  arms,  throwing  his  head  back.  St.  Victor,  who  was 
looking  around  with  indifference,  caught  sight  of  him,  and  made  an  almost 
imperceptible  signal. 

The  President,  in  an  exhausted  voice,  then  pronounced  the  capital  sen- 
tence and  confiscation  of  property  against  twenty  of  the  conspirators, 
Cadoudal's  name  heading  the  list,  which  included  the  elder  Polignac, 
St.  Victor,  Tamerlane,  and  Malabry.  Five  others,  among  whom  were 
Moreau,  Leridan,  and  the  younger  Polignac,  were  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  The  remaining  two-and-twenty  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
were  women,  were  acquitted,  but  those  who  had  received  or  housed  con- 
spirators were  passed  on  to  another  section,  to  be  sentenced  according  to 
the  decrees  recently  promulgated. 

Jules  de  Polignac  was  the  only  one  of  the  condemned  men  who  wept, 
and  this  was  over  the  fate  of  Armand,  who,  for  his  part,  rejoiced  in  having 
saved  his  younger  brother.  Moreau,  who  was  deadly  pale,  turned  his  back 
on  the  magistrates  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  George  surveyed  his 
Chouans,  as  a  general  might  his  soldiers  when  a  bomb  bursts  in  their  rani  • 
and  he  smiled  proudly  on  seeing  no  trace  of  weakness  on  any  of  their  manl' 
faces. 

The  President  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  removed,  and  the  gendarmes 
clustered  around  to  conduct  them  back  to  the  Conciergerie.  The  court  was 
rapidly  clearing,  but  Liardot  never  moved.  George  exchanged  a  parting 
glance  with  him,  as  he  passed.  St.  Victor  followed  immediately  behind 
his  general,  and  contrived,  without  being  seen,  to  slip  into  the  old  Chouan's 
hand  a  ring  which  he  had  just  taken  from  his  finger,  and  whisper  :  "For 
her ! " 
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XVII. 

The  curtain  was  about  to  fall  on  the  drama.  The  struggle  which  had  con- 
tinued for  more  than  ten  years  between  the  partisans  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  and  the  Revolution  which  culminated  in  a  military  despotism 
was  at  an  end.  During  the  whole  period,  Royalist  fusillades  and  attacks 
had  replied  to  the  guillotine  of  the  Revolutionist  party,  and  people 
had  ceased  to  be  surprised  or  shocked  at  any  atrocity.  George  Cadoudal, 
a  brave,  highly  educated  man,  born  to  command,  and  incapable  of  a  mean 
action,  had  thought  what  we  should  now  regard  as  a  highway  exploit  the 
fair  attack  of  a  loyal  enemy,  since  he  offered  the  First  Consul  a  fight  be° 
tween  equal  numbers. 

We  know  that  he  and  his  followers  were  mistaken,  since  noble  ends  and 
sincere  convictions  can  never  justify  a  murder,  and  assassins,  even  if  they 
kill  tyrants  like  Brutus,  are  always  to  be  execrated.  Events  had  once 
more  proved  that  the  result  of  attempting  to  get  rid  of  a  man  by  criminal 
means  is  to  contribute  to  his  elevation.  The  nation  thought  of  crowning 
the  glorious  leader  of  the  Republican  armies  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution.  These  facts,  which  are  now  matters  of  history, 
were  patent  to  Liardot,  and  he  believed  the  king's  cause  to  be  utterly  lost. 
His  unfortunate  friends  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  a  prison 
from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  by  the  scaffold,  and  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  cells.  Yet  he  heard  everything  about  them  from  the  turn- 
keys, and  was  aware  that  on  the  very  morning  when  they  were  sentenced, 
Real,  the  state  official  who  had  not  yet  been  openly  supplanted  by  Fouch6, 
had  paid  George  a  visit.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  he  was 
said  to  have  insinuated  that  the  Emperor  would  pardon  the  Chouan  leader 
if  he  threw  himself  on  his  mercy,  but  Cadoudal  resisted  these  generous 
overtures,  and  appeared  resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  his  followers. 

Liardot  knew  that  his  old  comrade  would  prove  inflexible,  but  he  had  a 
faint  hope  that  St.  Victor,  Deville,  and  Burban,  who  had  once  shared  his 
campaigns,  and  attempted,  like  himself,  to  set  his  poor  Louise  at  liberty, 
might  yet  be  saved  if  he  could  interest  Major  Robert  in  their  fate.  He 
knew  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the  republican  officer,  and  that  no  finer  oc- 
casion for  a  display  of  his  generosity  could  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the 
trio  against  whom  he  had  personal  grounds  of  complaint.  He  founded 
especial  hopes  for  St.  Victor  upon  what  he  knew  of  the  Major's  character, 
but  he  remembered  also  that  his  first  business  must  be  to  place  the  ring 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in  Mademoiselle  Robert's  hands. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  sentence  had  been  passed,  Liardot 
accordingly  presented  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  and  asked  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Robert,  saying  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  must  be 
given  only  to  the  lady  herself.  He  was  told  that  the  reader  to  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  was  only  just  recovering  from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
and  could  receive  neither  visitors  nor  letters.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
barracks  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  to  learn  that  Major  Robert  had  left  for 
Italy,  a  month  ago,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Liardot  returned  home  in  despair.    He  might  wait  for  the  Major's  re- 
vf  or  his  sister's  restoration  to  health,  but  the  executioner  would  not. 
i     was  well  aware  that  George  had  consented  to  appeal  against  the  sen- 
tence, not  with  a  desire  to  prolong  his  own  life,  but  in  order  to  give  his 
companions  more  time  to  prepare  for  death,  and  possibly  to  allow  the 
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noblemen  sentenced  with  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Imperial  clemency 
he  disdained  for  himself ;  Liardot  knew,  however,  that  Government  was 
anxious  to  finish  it  all  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  magistrates  would 
promptly  reject  the  application  for  another  trial. 

Twelve  da}^  passed  by  in  inquiring  after  the  prisoners,  and  applying 
daily  for  information  as  to  the  Major's  movements  and  the  progress  made 
by  Mademoiselle  Robert.  He  (Liardot)  learned  also  that  M.  de  Polignac  and 
M.  de  Riviere  had,  like  Cadoudal,  refused  to  implore  Bonaparte's  clemency, 
but  that  their  relatives  had  touched  the  Emperor's  heart  and  obtained  their 
pardon.  Others  had  followed  suit.  Only  George  and  his  Chouans  were 
left  to  face  the  scaffold. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  June,  Liardot  learned  through  the 
Governor  of  the  Conciergerie  that  the  Court  of  Cassation  would  assemble 
next  day  to  decide  on  the  Chouans'  appeal.  Unless  some  step  could  be 
taken  and  a  pardon  granted  immediately,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  St. 
Victor  and  his  two  friends.  By  daybreak,  Liardot,  who  had  never  closed 
his  eyes,  started  off,  as  usual,  for  the  Qua!  d'Orsay.  Good  news  awaited 
him  at  the  barracks.  The  Major  had  arrived  just  after  midnight  in  a 
post-chaise,  wearing  a  civilian's  dress  ;  he  had  barely  time  to  don  his  uni- 
form before  he  started  for  the  Tuileries,  probably  to  report  the  results  of 
his  mission  to  the  Emperor.  The  orderly  who  gave  Liardot  this  informa- 
tion, added  that  the  Major  would  be  all  day  at  the  Palace.  The  old 
Chouanatonce  crossed  the  Pont-Royal  and  hastened  to  the  Cour  du  Carrousel 
entrance  ;  the  sentry,  however,  informed  him  that  his  orders  were  to  admit 
no  one  before  eight  o'clock.  He  had  a  whole  hour  to  wait,  and  finding 
the  gates  of  the  gardens  open,  stepped  in  there  to  ponder  the  matter 
at  leisure,  and  sought  a  seat  in  the  shade,  for  the  sun  was  already 
powerful. 

The  gardens,  which  had  been  ravaged  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  were 
beginning  to  recover  their  beauty  ;  the  walks  had  been  gravelled,  the 
borders  dug  over,  and  flowers  planted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
palace.  Even  a  few  of  the  statues  had  been  replaced  on  their  pedestals. 
The  trench  which  afterwards  separated  the  Emperor's  private  grounds 
from  the  public  gardens  was  not  yet  made,  and  there  was  free  access  to  the 
facade  of  the  palace. 

The  seat  occupied  by  Liardot  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Flora 
pavilion,  and  he  found  it  a  quiet  retreat.  He  had  St.  Victor's  ring  with 
him,  and  was  just  putting  it  on  his  finger  to  prevent  his  forgetting  it,  when 
he  heard  the  gravel  crackle,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  couple  issuing  from  the 
Flora  pavilion  and  coming  towards  him.  A  young  lady  dressed  in  black 
was  advancing  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  in  uniform  ;  Liardot  instantly  re- 
cognised Major  Robert,  and  concluded  that  the  lady  was  his  sister. 

Gabrielle  looked  paler  than  ever  in  her  black  dress,  but  this  pallor  gave 
her  beauty  a  more  interesting  character.  Her  step  was  very  feeble,  and  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  taking  her  first  walk.  Her  brother  seemed  proud 
and  happy  to  be  by  her  side,  and  was  talking  to  her  with  demonstrative 
affection,  but  she  scarcely  replied.  Liardot  thought  Providence  had  sent 
them  in  his  way,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  them,  hat  in  hand.  Gabrielle 
raised  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  the  Major  frowned. 

"  Good-day,  Sourdat,"  said  he,  in  anything  but  an  encouraging  tone  ;  "I 
hear  that  you  have  been  at  my  quarters  very  often  during  my  absence.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  you  want  to  see  me,  but  if  you  have  anything  to  say, 
you  must  come  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  by-and-by.    Iam  now  walking  with 
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my  sister,  who  is  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  and  I  cannot  attend  to 
you." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  will  brook  no  delay,"  rejoined  Liardot  firmly,  and 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone  :  "  I  can  speak  before  this  lady.  " 

"  Well,  then,  out  with  it,"  said  the  officer  impatiently.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  Major,  if  I  speak  first  to  Mademoiselle  Robert,"  replied 
Liardot  with  composure.  And,  turning  to  Gabrielle,  he  said  with  some 
emotion  :  1 '  My  house  was  honoured  by  your  presence  last  August,  Made- 
moiselle, one  evening  when  you  had  just  escaped  a  great  danger." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  11  can  you  mean — " 

11  That  night,  an  unfortunate  friend  of  mine,  who  is  very  dear  to  me, 
saved  you  from  a  frightful  death  by  rescuing  you  from  the  crowd." 

"  At  Tivoli !    Your  friend,  you  say  ?   Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  and  his  only  hope  is  in  you." 

"  Then  he  is  still  alive  !    Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  distracted  Gabrielle. 

"  At  the  Conciergerie,  and  in  a  few  days,  to-morrow  possibly — unless  he 
receives  a  pardon — " 

"  Condemned  to  death  !    He  is  condemned  !    They  have  deceived  me." 

' 1  This  is  beyond  everything,"  said  Francois  Robert,  seizing  Liardot  by 
the  collar;  "explain  this  instant,  Monsieur  Sourdat,  what  you  mean  by 
this  scene,  and  then  I  shall  teach  you  how  to  play  such  tricks  on  me." 

The  officer  was  trembling  with  anger ;  he  could  not  conceive  what 
Sourdat,  an  agent  of  Fouche's,  could  have  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  he 
understood  that  he  must  be  alluding  to  St.  Victor,  whose  sad  fate  he  had 
contrived  to  conceal  from  Gabrielle.  After  Madame  Desrosiers'  fatal 
imprudence,  through  which  Mademoiselle  Robert  had  learned  the  young 
Chouan's  arrest,  the  poor  girl  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  which  brought 
her  to  death's  door.  The  Major  had  never  left  her  bedside  till  the  day 
when  he  was  despatched  by  the  Emperor  on  a  mission  to  Italy.  At  that 
moment  Gabrielle  was  still  very  ill,  but  had  recovered  her  senses  after  some 
attacks  of  delirium,  and  her  brother  managed  to  make  her  understand  that 
St.  Victor  had  died  of  injuries  received  near  the  house  on  the  Quai  de 
Chaillot.  In  inflicting  this  grief  on  his  beloved  sister,  the  Major  hoped  to 
spare  her  the  pain  of  learning  he  was  condemned  to  the  scaffold. 

The  pious  fraud  seemed  successful,  and  Gabrielle,  who  was  already  pre- 
pared for  the  sad  tidings,  bore  them  with  as  much  resignation  as  could  be 
expected,  and  Francois  Robert  departed,  leaving  his  sister  in  the  charge  of 
an  old  nurse  who  was  to  see  that  no  one  else  came  near  her,  or  showed  her 
a  newspaper,  till  his  return.  His  orders  had  been  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  he  found  his  sister  in  the  same  happy  ignorance  as  when  he  left  her. 
His  fury  at  hearing  the  secret  thus  rudely  disclosed  may  be  readily 
imagined. 

Liardot  however  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  intimidated,  and  he  only 
replied  :  "I  regret  that  I  have  pained  Mademoiselle  Robert  by  informing 
her  of  a  calamity  with  which  I  supposed  her  already  conversant.  But  I 
am  only  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty.  Coster  de  St.  Victor,  my  friend  and 
brother,  is  about  to  die  an  infamous  death,  and  my  only  hope  of  saving  him 
i3  a  pardon." 

"  Your  friend  !  "  repeated  the  exasperated  Major  ;  "  friend  to  a  Chouan  ! 
Then  you  must  be  a  traitor  !  " 

"1  served  in  the  king's  army  in  Brittany,  as  I  thought  you  knew,"  said 
Liardot  calmly.    "It  matters  not,  however,  if  I  am  false  to  those  I  serve 
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now,  you  will  be  able  to  punish  me,  for  I  shall  take  no  steps  to  defend  my- 
self. Do  what  you  like  to  me,  but  save  the  man  who  once  saved  you  in  the 
park  at  Malmaison. " 

Francois  Robert  had  not  expected  any  illusion  to  his  adventure  with  the 
Black  Leg.  He  started,  and  stammered  something  that  was  interrupted  by 
Gabrielle's  exclamation,  "  We  will  save  him  !  " 

The  officer  made  a  gesture  rather  of  vexation  than  refusal. 

"I  reckoned  on  your  assistance,"  said  Liardot,  "  f  or  I  know  your 
generous  soul." 

"  Did  your  friend  send  you  hither  ?"  said  the  Major  bitterly  ;  "  I  thought 
I  had  already  discharged  my  debt." 

"  M.  de  St.  Victor  knows  nothing  of  my  present  step,  the  only  commis- 
sion with  which  he  entrusted  me  was  to  give  his  ring  to  Mademoiselle 
Robert."  And  drawing  the  ring  from  his  finger,  he  presented  it  to  Gab- 
rielle,  who  took  it  and  kissed  it. 

"  What  can  T  do  ?  Speak  !  "  cried  she  enthusiastically.  "  I  am  ready  to 
do  anything  to  save  him  from  death,  and  I  am  sure  my  brother  will  second 
me." 

"  You  must  ask  the  Emperor  to  pardon  him." 
"  I  will,  and  he  will  not  refuse  me." 

"  He  has  granted  every  pardon  that  has  been  solicited  by  the  wives, 
daughters,  or  sisters  of  the  condemned  men." 

"I  was  betrothed — the  Emperor  will  take  pity  on  me — and  then  I  will 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Empress  ;  she  is  so  kind  and  has  always 
shown  me  so  much  affection — she  will  join  in  my  entreaties,  and  the 
Emperor  wTill  grant  a  pardon. " 

"  Will  he  grant  it  to-day  ?  " 

"  To-day  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"That  the  condemned  man  may  not  have  three  days  to  live.  Their  ap- 
peal will  be  considered  to-day,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  rejected.  To-morrow  is 
Sunday,  when  the  law  does  not  admit  of  executions,  but  on  Monday — " 

"I  will  see  the  Emperor  to-day — this  very  morning — I  must.  Francois, 
you  will  take  me  to  him — he  will  receive  you.  You  must  tell  him  that  I 
am  waiting  oh  my  knees,  in  tears,  and  he  will  allow  you  to  bring  me  to  his 
feet." 

"I  have  been  admitted  to  the  Emperor's  presence  this  very  morning," 
said  the  officer  hastily  ;  "I  have  given  him  my  report,  and  have  no  further 
pretext  for  intruding  upon  his  privacy. " 

"  You  can  find  one — or  else  I  will  fall  on  my  knees  before  his  aide-de- 
camp, General  Duroc,    He  will  listen  to  me." 

"  The  Emperor  was  at  work  till  daybreak,  and  he  is  sleeping  now." 

"Oh,  my  God!  Inspire  me,"  cried  Gabrielle.  The  Major  made  no 
reply.  Liardot  too  was  silent  and  gazed  sadly  on  the  girl,  whose  back  was 
turned  towards  the  palace.  Suddenly,  his  eyes  became  fixed  on  a  window 
which  had  just  been  thrown  open  on  the  ground  floor,  close  to  the  Flora 
pavilion. 

"  God  has  heard  your  prayer,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  instantly.  "  There 
is  the  Emperor." 

It  was  true.  The  Emperor  was  standing  at  his  study  window,  wearing 
the  green  uniform  of  the  mounted  Chasseurs  of  his  guard.  His  bare  head, 
on  which  a  sunbeam  fell,  stood  out  against  the  dark  background,  and  looked 
even  paler  than  in  the  days  when  Gabrielle  had  seen  him  walking  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  in  the  park  at  Malmaison.    He  was  no  longer  the 
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General  Bonaparte  just  returned  from  Italy,  thin,  yellow,  and  bowed  be- 
neath the  weight  of  his  early  laurels,  but  neither  was  he  yet  the  Emperor 
grown  heavy  under  the  long  exercise  of  supreme  power,  like  a  Roman 
Ccesar  of  the  decaying  empire.  In  1804,  the  First  Consul  was  still  discern- 
ible under  the  recent  potentate,  and  the  pure  and  severe  lines  of  his  profile 
thus  framed  in  the  gilded  woodwork  of  the  lofty  window  resembled  an 
ancient  marble  medallion,  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  royal  palace. 

Napoleon  had  evidently  come  to  inhale  a  breath  of  the  fresh  morning  air 
after  a  night  of  toil,  and  was  enjoying  the  balmy  odours  of  the  garden.  His 
wearied  eyes  rested  on  the  flowers,  trees,  and  sky,  and  possibly  he  reflected 
that  war  is  impious,  since  it  destroys  the  works  of  God.  He  did  not  notice 
the  little  group  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  never  saw  Gabrielle  till  she 
fell-  on  her  knees  beneath  the  window  out  of  which  he  was  leaning. 
"  Pardon,  Sire  !  "  cried  she,  raising  her  supplicating  hands  to  the  Emperor. 

The  autocrat  of  so  many  destinies,  thus  recalled  to  terrestrial  realities, 
frowned,  drew  himself  up,  and  said  in  a  sharp,  curt  voice  :  "  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

Then,  as  he  recalled  the  charming  face  he  had  often  seen  in  Josephine's 
presence,  and  recognised  the  officer,  who  had  drawn  nearer  to  come  to  his 
sister's  help,  he  said  more  gently  :  "  I  know  now  who  you  are.  Rise." 

"  Sire,  my  sister  is  but  a  child — excuse  her — "  stammered  Francois  Robert 
as  he  raised  Gabrielle. 

"  Let  her  explain  herself,"  was  the  imperial  rejoinder.  "  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  not  her  own  pardon  she  would  sue  for,"  added  he,  with  a  smile  that 
boded  well.    '  1  Tell  me  what  you  want,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Pardon,  sire,  for  a  condemned  man,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  who 
could  scarcely  stand. 

"  Why  do  you  take  an  interest  in  this  condemned  man  ?  " 

This  question  was  unexpected.  Gabrielle  turned  pale  and  half  tottered. 
Then  an  inspiration  came  to  her. 

"I  love  him,  sire,"  said  she  in  a  faint  voice.  "I  love  him  and  this  is 
our  betrothal  ring."  So  saying,  she  held  out  St.  Victor's  ring,  which  she 
still  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Your  betrothed  lover,  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  Napoleon.  ' '  I  thought 
you  were  to  have  married  an  officer  in  my  Guard.    Eh,  Major  ?  " 

"  There  was  indeed  some  talk  of  this  marriage,"  Robert  hastened  to 
answer,  "and  your  Majesty  was  even  good  enough  to  interest  yourself  in 
it,  but  certain  difficulties  presented  themselves." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  recollect!"  said  the  Emperor,  laughing.  "Certain  diffi- 
culties arising  from  a  Black  Leg — and  so  it  is  you,  Mademoiselle,"  added 
he,  "  who  despise  a  brave  captain  whom  I  have  just  made  commander  of  a 
squadron  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  you  contemn  the  dowry 
I  was  willing  to  give  you  on  your  marriage." 

This  time,  Gabrielle  felt  her  strength  failing,  but  she  contrived  to 
murmur:  "  Sire,  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  Majesty's  bounty — and  to 
marry  Captain  Perlier — and  I  swear  never  again  to  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
had  plighted  my  faith,  if  you  will  deign  to  grant  me  his  pardon." 

"  Do  you  really  love  him  ?  " 

"I  did,  sire,  but  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"What  do  you  say  to  this,  Robert?"  asked  the  Emperor,  completely 
reassured. 

"  I  say,  sire,  that  my  sister  is  truth  itself." 

"  Well,  and  the  rest  is  Perlier's  affair,  I  suppose,"  said  Napoleon  gaily. 
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"Now,  Mademoiselle,  what  has  this  man  done  in  whose  fate  you  are  so 
much  interested  ?  " 

"  He  has  conspired  against  your  Majesty. " 

"Then  he  is  a  Chouan?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"His  name?" 

"  Coster  de  St.  Victor,"  replied  Gabrielle,  trembling. 

"  The  most  dangerous  of  all !  CadoudaPs  first  lieutenant !  "  cried  the 
Emperor.  "  If  I  were  to  pardon  him,  I  should  be  committing  an  injustice, 
for  the  others  are  less  guilty.  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  this  man  !  The  law 
must  take  its  course." 

"  Sire,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"Do  not  you  know  that  the  man  you  undertake  to  defend  tried  to 

assassinate  me  ? 99 

"No,  sire,  it  cannot  be.  He  is  incapable  of  such  infamy.  Ask  my 
orother. " 

The  vehemence  and  simplicity  of  this  reply  assuaged  the  Emperor's 
anger.  "Women  are  all  alike,"  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  They 
would  upset  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  in  favour  of  the  man  they  love. 
If  these  royalists,"  added  he  in  a  milder  tone,  "had  only  attempted  my 
life,  I  might  pardon  them,  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the 
established  government,  and  kindle  civil  war  in  France.  They  are  un- 
deserving of  compassion." 

"  Sire,  I  love  him  !  " 

"  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  mothers  and  wives  they  would  have 
bereaved  if  their  execrable  projects  had  succeeded,  loved  their  sons  and 
husbands  also  ?    The  country  must  be  avenged." 

"  Ah,  sire,  if  I  could  implore  these  mothers  and  wives,  if  they  only  saw 
my  despair,  they  would  join  in  my  cry  for  mercy." 

"  And  what  is  the  life  of  a  man  compared  with  the  peace  of  the  nation?  " 
resumed  Napoleon,  who  always  became  more  animated  as  he  spoke.  "Is 
this  Chouan's  blood  purer  than  that  which  must  be  shed  on  the  battlefield  ? 
Before  this  season  comes  round  again,  I  may  have  landed  in  England  at 
the  head  of  my  army.  Will  death  have  compassion  on  my  obscure  heroes 
who  sacrifice  themselves  to  secure  the  independence  of  their  country,  and 
can  you  hope  I  should  show  greater  clemency  to  a  conspirator  and  rebel 
than  fortune  will  to  my  soldiers  ?  " 

"Sire,  fortune  is  blind,  but  you  are  the  chosen  Emperor  of  France,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  your  powerful  hands  the  life  of  one  of  your  most  humble 
and  misguided  subjects  weighs  equally  with  that  of  the  greatest  prince." 

Napoleon  started  and  his  brow  clouded.  Had  he  seen  in  Gabriel  Je's 
impassioned  words  an  illusion  to  the  recent  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  ? 
The  Major  thought  so  and  bowed  his  head,  waiting  for  an  explosion  which 
did  not  come. 

"  What  a  country  this  must  be  where  young  girls  find  such  arguments  to 
defend  their  lovers  !  "  said  the  Emperor,  half  laughing.  "  You  wish  this 
St.  Victor  to  be  pardoned  ?  "  asked  he  of  Gabrielle,  with  one  of  those  eagle 
glances  under  which  the  boldest  quailed. 

"Yes,  sire,"  said  the  girl  without  flinching. 

"Let  him  ask  me  himself  and  I  will  grant  his  request."  And  leaving 
the  window,  Napoleon  vanished  into  the  recesses  of  his  study.  Gabrielle 
was  left  trembling  and  motionless,  not  quite  understanding  whether  there 
was  yet  ground  for  hope. 
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"Come,"  said  her  brother,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  and  he  drew  her  to 
the  spot  where  Liardot  had  remained,  half  concealed  by  the  pedestal  of  a 
great  marble  vase. 

' *  Well?  "  asked  the  former  leader  of  the  Collets  Noirs. 

"  The  Emperor  will  pardon  Coster  de  St.  Victor,"  replied  Francois 
Robert  drily,  "if  Coster  de  St.  Victor  consents  to  implore  his  clemency. 
A  petition  must  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  him.',  Liardot  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

"Come  to  my  quarters  at  seven  o'clock  to-night,"  resumed  the  officer. 
" 1  shall  be  there,  and  will  hand  you  the  order  for  visiting  the  prisoner's 
cell.  When  you  bring  me  his  petition,  I  will  place  it  before  the  Emperor, 
who  will  at  once  grant  a  commutation  of  the  penalty.  It  rests  with  you  to 
have  it  ready  in  time.    Now  go." 

Gabrielle  probably  read  the  doubt  expressed  in  Liardot's  eyes.  "  Tell 
him  that  it  is  I  who  have  sued  for  his  pardon,  and  that  I  implore  him  to 
sign,"  she  exclaimed. 

The  old  Chouan  bowed  and  retired  without  another  word. 


XVIII. 

Liardot  did  not  bear  away  with  him  much  hope  when  he  parted  with 
Gabrielle  Robert,  still  he  resolved  to  execute  the  mission  with  which  she 
had  entrusted  him.  During  the  afternoon,  he  heard  that  the  Chouans' 
appeal  had  been  rejected  and  that  their  sentence  would  soon  be  carried  into 
execution.  That  evening  he  waited  on  Major  Robert  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  received  from  him  the  order  to  admit  him  to  St.  Victor's  cell, 
accompanied  by  the  words  :  "  The  Emperor  is  still  in  the  same  mind.  He 
will  pardon  Coster  de  St.  Victor  if  the  prisoner  forwards  a  written  appeal 
to  his  clemency,  as  he  is  willing  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  those  who  will 
give  a  similar  proof  of  repentance,  including  Cadoudal." 

Liardot  could  not  refrain  from  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Such  is  the  case,"  resumed  the  officer,  coldly.  "  You  see  my  master 
is  superior  to  your  princes,  who  risk  the  lives  of  their  partisans  without 
sharing  their  perils.  But  the  signed  petition  is  an  absolute  condition. 
Tell  your  protege*  this  ;  I  will  not  seek  to  inquire  why  you  protect  him. 
As  soon  as  you  get  the  petition,  bring  it  to  the  palace  in  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed :  Major  Robert,  jrom  the  prisoner  St.  Victor.  My  duties  will  de- 
tain ii  e  till  Tuesday  at  the  Tuileries,  and  I  promise  to  bring  it  at  once 
under  the  Emperor's  notice.  But  do  not  attempt  to  see  me  again  ;  what- 
ever happens,  this  must  be  our  last  interview." 

The  old  Chouan  bowed  silently  and  hastened  to  the  Conciergerie.  The 
condemned  men  had  not  yet  been  transferred  thither  from  Bicetre,  though 
they  were  expected  ;  the  governor  promised  to  allow  him  to  see  St.  Victor 
early  next  morning,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  home,  where  he  spent  the 
night  in  burning  his  papers  and  preparing  for  his  approaching  departure. 
Early  next  morning  he  repaired  to  the  Conciergerie.  It  was  Sunday,  the 
24th  June,  and  the  prisoners  were  attending  mass  in  the  prison  chapel. 

At  noon  the  governor  himself  took  him  to  St.  Victor's  cell,  and  consented 
to  leave  them  by  themselves,  on  condition  it  should  be  only  for  half  an 
hour.  The  obliging  official  was  not  much  afraid  of  compromising  himself, 
because  he  knew  the  relation  in  which  the  supposed  Sourdat  stood  to 
Fouche\ 
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"So  here  you  are,  my  old  comrade,"  exclaimed  St.  Victor,  holding  out 
both  hands  to  his  friend.    "  It  is  good  of  you  to  have  come." 

"  You  might  have  been  sure  you  would  see  me  again,"  murmured  Liardot, 
who  was  far  more  moved  than  the  prisoner, 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  try,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  gain 
admission." 

"  You  must  know  that  they  refuse  me  nothing  because  I  belong  to  their 
party,"  said  the  old  Chouan,  bitterly.  "I  should  have  come  sooner,  but 
that—" 

"  Oh,  you  have  arrived  just  in  time,"  said  St.  "Victor,  gaily.  "  It  is  fixed 
for  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  !    Who  can  have  told  you  ?  " 

' '  Oh,  the  courteous  governor.  Besides,  we  had  our  suspicions  when  we 
were  transferred  yesterday  from  Bicetre.  I  am  glad  enough  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  I  long  to  escape  into  the  open  air,  even  though  it  be  that  of  the 
Place  de  Greve.  These  gloomy  walls  seemed  to  weigh  me  down,  and  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  tower  in  which  the  queen  was  shut 
up  before  she  was  dragged  to  execution.  There  is  nothing  left  for  ine 
to  regret,  and  I  have  had  an  interview  this  morning  with  an  excellent 
priest.  I  believe  I  am  prepared  to  die  at  this  moment,  and  as  I  have 
always  been  a  great  sinner,  I  must  welcome  this  opportunity. — But  now 
let  us  talk  of  you,  my  dear  fellow.  What  will  you  do  when  we  are  gone  ?" 

"Go — leave  France  for  ever." 

"  Quite  right.  Our  unhappy  country  has  ceased  to  deserve  the  sacrifice 
of  tany  more  lives.  But  have  you  succeeded  in  saving  Louise  ?  I  trembled 
lest  she  should  appear  by  our  side  in  court,  but  since — " 

Liardot  turned  pale  as  he  said  :  "  She  is  dead.  Her  husband  killed 
her." 

"  Maneheu  !  The  wretch  !  I  always  suspected  him  of  being  a  coward 
and  a  traitor.  If  I  were  free,  it  would  give  me  immense  pleasure  to  blow 
his  brains  out.    Have  you  not  avenged  her  ?  " 

"  He  fled,  and  has  managed  to  elude  the  police,  but  if  ever  I  find  him — " 

"  Execute  justice  on  him,  I  charge  you.  And  now,  by  the  way,  did  you 
discharge  the  commission  I  entrusted  you  with  ?  " 

"  I  delivered  the  ring  to  Mademoiselle  Robert,  yesterday." 

"  Then  you  saw  her  !    What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"Scarcely  anything.    Her  brother  was  present." 

"  What  !    And  did  he  not  object  to  her  receiving  the  ring?  " 

"No.  When  she  heard  of  your  arrest,  she  became  seriously  ill,  and 
they  made  her  believe  you  had  died  of  your  wounds.  She  hovered  for 
nearly  three  months  between  life  and  death,  and  is  only  just  recovering. 
No  doubt  the  Major  was  afraid  of  exciting  her,  for  he  made  not  the 
slightest  objection." 

"Oh,  how  I  blame  myself  for  having  ever  doubted  her  love.  Poor 
Gabrielle,  I  ought  to  have  concealed  my  fate  from  you  !  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  not  spoken  of  her — I  felt  so  ready  to  die,  and 
now — I  shall  wish  to  live. " 

"  You  are  not  to  die.    I  bear  with  me  your  pardon." 

"Pardon  !  Does  Bonaparte  grant  me  a  pardon?  Then  Gabrielle  must 
have  asked  for  it  ?  " 

"  She  did,  and  she  obtained  it  too.  Her  brother  was  present  during  her 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  but  he  never  said  a  word.  I  was  there  as  well, 
and  I  swear  you  are  indebted  exclusively  to  Mademoiselle  Robert." 
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"  And  to  Bonaparte.  Then  has  he  pardoned  George  and  all  our  comrades 
likewise  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  themselves.    They  have  only  to  accept  his  conditions. " 

"Ah,  then  there  is  a  condition  ?  I  am  not  surprised.  A  parvenu  cannot 
be  expected  to  pardon  like  a  real  king.    What  is  this  condition  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  severe.  It  is  merely  to  affix  your  signature  to  this 
petition,"  said  Liardot,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  thought  as  much." 

"  You  may  sign  it,  for  I  drew  up  the  petition  myself  and  there  is  nothing 
humiliating  in  its  terms. " 

' 1  I  am  persuaded  of  that.  But  are  you  the  bearer  of  a  similar  paper  for 
each  of  our  friends  ? 99 

"  No.  It  does  not  rest  with  me  to  propose  it  to  them,  but  I  know  the 
offer  will  be  made  to  all,  and  especially  to  Cadoudal." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  resumed  St.  Victor,  eyeing  his  friend  closely,  "that 
Cadoudal  will  submit  to  this  condition  imposed  by  the  most  gracious  sove- 
reign of  the  French  nation  ?  "  Liardot  looked  on  the  ground  and  made  no 
answer.  "  Answer  me  frankly,  Fleur-de-Rose.  What  do  you  think  George 
will  do  ?  You  make  no  reply.  Then  you  are  as  convinced  as  I  am  that 
George  will  refuse. " 

M  George  is  not  in  your  position.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  may 
scruple  to  influence  the  king's  soldiers  by  accepting  this  offer  from  the 
government. " 

"  If  he  is  bound  to  give  an  example  because  he  is  the  leader,  his  lieutenant 
is  bound  to  follow  him,"  said  St.  Victor,  proudly.    "  I  refuse  to  sign." 

"Do  you  want  Gabrielle  to  die  of  grief?"  murmured  Liardot.  "She 
sent  me  here  to  implore  you  to  sacrifice  your  pride." 

"  My  honour,  you  mean." 

"  To  sacrifice  your  legitimate  pride  to  your  love.  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  undertaken  the  errand  if  I  thought  you  would  dishonour  yourself  by 
consenting  to  live  ?  You  have  a  right  to  die  yourself,  but  no  right  to  make 
the  woman  who  loves  you  die  of  grief." 

St.  Victor  started,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Fleur-de-Rose," 
said  he,  after  a  brief  silence,  "  you  might  have  spared  me  this  trial.  I  for- 
give you,  for  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  what  would  happen  when  I  charged 
you  to  bear  my  ring  to  Gabrielle.  Now,  before  deciding,  I  must  ask  you  to 
give  an  honest  answer  to  several  questions  I  shall  put." 

"I  promise  to  do  so." 

"  Thank  you.    Then  tell  me  the  exact  nature  of  the  favour  proposed. 
Am  I  to  receive  a  free  pardon,  or  only  a  commutation  of  the  death-sentence?" 
"  You  will  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Joux." 

"Just  the  way  the  Emperor  has  treated  all  those  he  has  deigned  to 
pardon.  M.  de  Riviere  was  to  be  sent  there  too,  so  I  should  have  company. 
And  how  long  am  I  supposed  to  remain  in  this  delightful  fortress  ? " 

Liardot  made  no  reply. 

"  You  promised  to  tell  me  the  truth,"  said  St.  Victor. 
"Your  sentence  is  to  be  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,"  murmured 
the  old  Chouan. 

"  Ah,  that  settles  my  choice.  I  should  be  a  fool  did  I  hesitate  for  a 
moment  between  the  guillotine  and  spending  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
this  charming  fortress," 

"Who  can  say  you  must  end  your  days  there?  Time  works  many 
changes,  and  political  rigour  never  lasts  for  ever.    In  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
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the  prisoners  who  managed  to  live  till  the  9th  Thermidor  were  saved.  Who 
knows  whether  Bonaparte  will  be  reigning  ten  years  hence  ?  " 

"  Unhappily  it  is  highly  probable,  and  I  have  little  to  expect  from  his 
compassion  ;  but  even  supposing  I  were  set  at  liberty  after  spending  ten 
years  in  confinement,  I  should  find  myself  an  old  man.  To  what  could  I 
look  forward  ?  Would  there  be  anyone  still  left  to  take  an  interest  in  me  ? 
Forgive  me  for  my  weakness,  but  you  have  seen  Gabrielle's  brother,  and 
must  know  what  is  to  become  of  her.  Give  me  your  word  of  honour  that 
she  is  to  remain  free."  Liardot  hung  down  his  head  sadly.  "I  under- 
stand," said  St.  Victor  in  an  altered  voice.  "  They  had  been  urging  her 
to  marry,  and  she  refused — then,  in  order  to  save  me,  she  promised— she 
has  submitted  to  the  odious  bargain  driven  with  her.  Have  I  not  guessed 
aright?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  old  Chouan. 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend.  Your  frankness  has  saved  me  from  a  weak- 
ness of  which  I  should  have  repented  bitterly  hereafter.  Bonaparte  will 
look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Jean  Baptiste  Coster  de  St.  Victor  at  the  foot 
of  this  paper." 

"Gabrielle  entreats  you,  by  me  as  her  mouthpiece,  to  sign  for  the  sake 
of  your  love  and — " 

The  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  the  governor  appeared.  The  half:hour 
granted  for  the  interview  had  elapsed. 

"Ah,  you  have  just  come  at  the  right  moment,"  said  the  condemned 
man,  drawing  himself  up.  "  Our  conversation  is  ended,  and  I  am  immensely 
obliged  to  you  for  having  given  us  time  for  this  chat.  Any  one  going  on 
a  long  journey,  as  I  am,  has  always  a  number  of  commissions  to  give  to  the 
friend  he  leaves  behind." 

These  words  were  accompanied  with  such  a  bright  smile,  that  the 
governor  looked  at  him  with  admiration,  and  felt  touched. 

"  And  now  farewell,  my  good  old  comrade,"  resumed  St.  Victor.  "We 
are  not  likely  ever  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  unless  you  show  me  a 
friend's  face  in  the  crowd  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  be  there,"  said  Liardot,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms. 

St.  Victor  held  him  to  his  breast  and  murmured  in  his  ear  as  they  ex- 
changed this  parting  embrace  :  "If  you  should  see  her  again,  say  that  my 
last  thoughts  will  be  of  her. " 


Liardot  left  the  Conciergerie  broken  hearted.  He  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  his  labours  to  the  end,  and  spent  that  afternoon  in  completing  his  pre- 
parations. He  wrote  two  letters  in  case  of  accident,  one  to  Mademoiselle 
Robert  to  express  his  regret  at  having  failed  in  his  mission,  and  to  convey 
St.  Victor's  last  farewell,  and  another  to  M.  Fouch£,  to  announce  that, 
wearied  of  life,  he  was  about  to  drown  himself  in  the  Seine.  He  hoped 
this  fiction  would  divert  the  police  from  his  track,  and  that  he  should 
speedily  be  forgotten. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  he  quitted  for  ever  the  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Prouvaires  where  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  Conciergerie,  followed  by  Jacobin,  to  see  if  there  was  any  change  in 
the  frightful  programme  for  that  day.  He  found  the  streets  and  quays  ad- 
joining the  Place  de  Greve  already  crowded ;  some  idlers  near  him  were 
saying  that  the  execution  was  to  take  place  at  ten,  and  three  carts  were 
just  passing  under  the  arched  door  of  the  Conciergerie.    He  knew  that  a 
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last  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  induce  Cadoudal  to  solicit  a  pardon,  and  he 
waited. 

Ten  o'clock  struck,  and  then  the  hal£  hour,  but  the  fatal  door  never 
opened.  The  word  reprieve  began  to  pass  through  the  crowd,  and  Liardot 
began  to  hope.  He  could  not  see  what  was  passing  behind  the  dark  walls 
of  the  old  gaol.  A  messenger  despatched  by  the  Chief  Justice  had  indeed 
come,  and  held  a  long  interview  with  Cadoudal.  But  at  a  quarter  past 
ten,  all  the  prisoners  entered  the  registrar's  ante-room  together  to  be  pre- 
pared for  execution,  and  George  was  heard  to  say  in  a  loud  voice  :  ' '  That 
man  is  not  satisfied  with  my  head,  he  wants  my  honour  also. " 

"  I  suppose  you  refused  to  sign,"  said  St.  Victor. 

"As  I  should  have  refused  to  capitulate  when  I  was  commanding  in 
Brittany,"  replied  the  Chouan  leader  haughtily. 

"  I  did  well  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  moved  yesterday,"  murmured  the 
young  lieutenaut. 

Not  one  of  those  about  to  die  seemed  to  quail,  and  George  looked  as  if 
he  were  leading  them  on  to  battle.  His  carriage  was  firm,  his  eye  steady, 
his  cheek  rosy,  and  there  was  no  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he  walked  straight 
up  to  Sanson,  saying : 

"  Are  you  the  executioner,  sir?"  A  gesture  answered  him  in  the  affirm- 
ative. "  In  that  case,  you  should  know  that  I  wish  to  be  despatched  first, 
so  as  to  give  my  friends  an  example  of  courage  and  resignation.  Besides, 
I  do  not  wish  any  of  them  to  leave  this  world  with  the  idea  that  I  should 
survive  him." 

Sanson  rejoined  that  the  order  of  execution  was  already  fixed,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  the  last. 

"Pooh,"  replied  George,  "they  have  been  too  persistent  in  pressing 
their  favours  upon  me  to  refuse  the  only  thing  I  ask." 

The  executioner  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  altering  the  arrange- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  registrar,  who  had 
come  to  read  over  the  sentence,  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  George's 
request.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  given  Liardot  an 
instant  of  hope,  but  within  half-an-hour  the  registrar  had  returned  with  a 
refusal. 

The  executioner's  men  had  finished,  and  Cadoudal  stood  erect :  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  let  us  show  these  Parisians  how  Christians,  Royalists,  and 
Bretons  can  die  ! "  And  without  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  executioner, 
he  gave  the  word  of  command,  "  March  ! "  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  he 
were  going  to  storm  a  redoubt. 

Liardot  felt  dizzy,  but  he  forced  his  way  through  the  surrounding  groups 
and  followed  the  funeral  procession.  A  gendarme,  recognising  him,  made 
a  place  for  him  in  their  ranks,  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  the  agent  Sourdat 
was  there  on  business  ;  this  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  way  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  rear  of  the  last  cart. 

They  reached  the  guillotine,  which  extended  its  two  red  arms  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  whither  it  had  been  removed  the  previous 
year  from  its  old  position  facing  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 
One  by  one,  the  men  mounted  the  scaffold  and  perished  silently.  The  gory 
knife  rose  and  fell  ten  times,  till  only  George  and  his  lieutenant  were  left. 
St.  Victor  wished  to  give  his  General  a  last  embrace,  and  Cadoudal  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  as  if  condemning  an  act  of  childish  weakness,  as  he  received 
the  kiss.  Then,  when  his  friend's  handsome  head  had  fallen,  he  stepped 
forward,  making  a  sign  to  the  executioners  not  to  touch  him,  and  mounted 
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the  scaffold  with  a  slow  but  firm  step.  When  he  had  reached  the  platform, 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  cried  in  the  sonorous  voice  which 
had  so  often  led  to  battle  during  fiie  civil  war  :  "  Comrades,  I  come  to  join 
you.    God  save  the  King  !  " 

The  knife  descended,  and  George  Cadoudars  head  fell.  But  the  baskets 
were  full,  and  the  colossal  frame  of  the  Chouan  General  remained  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  scaffold.  Sanson  had  to  send  for  some 
linen  to  make  a  shroud  of  his  size. 

The  crowd,  satiated  with  horrors,  hastened  to  escape  from  the  terrible 
spectacle,  and  Liardot  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  away  by  the  movement 
back  towards  the  quay.  George's  last  cry  was  still  resounding  in  his  ear3 
as  lie  walked  on,  staggering  like  a  tipsy  man,  unconscious  whither  he  was 
being  carried  by  the  human  stream.  Now  and  then  he  glanced  at  the 
Seine,  and  longed  to  throw  himself  in,  that  he  might  not  survive  his  un- 
fortunate friends.  Then  he  felt  indignant,  and  reflected  that  a  day  might 
yet  come  when  the  Chouans  would  be  avenged,  and  so  he  walked  on  and 
on,  till  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  raising  his  eyes,  saw 
the  Flora  pavilion. 

This  reminded  him  that  he  had  a  sacred  mission  to  discharge ;  he  had 
promised  to  let  Gabrielle  know  that  she  had  been  in  St.  Victor's  thoughts 
when  he  died,  so,  taking  the  letter  he  had  written,  he  gave  it  to  the  porter 
at  the  door  of  the  palace.  As  he  was  coming  away  through  the  postern 
gate  which  opened  on  the  quay,  he  felt  some  one  clap  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  turning  round,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Caillotte. 

"  Good-day,  Sourdat,"  said  the  spy,  with  a  grimace  which  he  meant  for 
a  smile  ;  "I  suppose  you  are  on  your  way  back  from  the  Greve  ?" 

Liardot  longed  to  fly  at  the  rascal's  throat,  but  restrained  himself. 

"And  so  you  took  the  Chouan  woman's  dog  with  you,"  resumed  Caillotte 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "  You  did  well  to  keep  it,  and  say  good- 
bye to  your  old  friends.  That  animal  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
those  Chouans  were  rough  customers." 

And  as  he  saw  that  Liardot's  eyes  expressed  anything  but  good-will,  he 
hastened  to  add?  "Oh,  don't  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  the  man  to  tell  the 
master  all  I  know  about  you.  That  was  all  very  well  in  the  days  when  I 
had  my  fortune  to  make,  but  now  that  I  am  rich,  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
myself  enemies.  Who  knows  but  the  royalists  may  have  their  turn  some 
day  ?  Oh,  I  am  not  laughing,  I  assure  you.  I  would  bet  anything  you 
have  just  been  to  convey  that  handsome  fellow's  last  farewells  to  Made- 
moiselle Robert.  Are  you  surprised  that  I  know  so  much  ?  Then  you 
must  have  forgotten  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  Black  Leg. 
Why,  I  know  all  about  the  interview  the  brother  and  sister  had  with  the 
Emperor  under  his  study  window,  and  your  visit  to  the  Conciergerie.  The 
poor  Major  must  be  in  despair." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  up  with  the  marriage  he  had  planned  for  his  sister,  for  she  has 
joined  a  sisterhood.  Your  letter  will  not  be  in  time  :  she  has  just  left  for 
the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul.  Good-bye,  Sourdat,  ' 
added  the  spy,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel.  "  That  St.  Victor  was  certainly 
a  brave  fellow. " 

An  hour  after  this  singular  meeting,  Liardot  quitted  Paris  with  the  de- 
termination never  to  return. 
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XIX. 

On  the  confines  of  the  forest  of  Hellet,  close  to  the  little  town  of  Croixdalle, 
between  Neufchatel  and  Dieppe,  two  men  were  seated  beneath  a  rude  hut 
made  of  straw  and  dead  branches,  finishing  a  frugal  meal  of  black  bread 
and  cider. 

Day  was  declining,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding 
the  silver  trunks  of  the  tall  beeches.  It  was  July,  and  the  heat  was  very 
oppressive.  Everything  was  silent  in  the  forest.  A  dog  lying  before  the 
door  of  the  hut  often  cocked  his  ear  to  listen,  and  the  evening  breeze 
brought  no  sound  but  the  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves.  The  chips  which 
strewed  the  clearing  were  enough  to  show  the  occupation  of  the  owner  of 
the  hut  even  without  the  pile  of  sabots  stacked  beneath  his  thatched  roof. 
His  guest,  who  was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  just  as  when  we  first  saw  him  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story,  was  Liardot,  who  had  that  morning  reached 
the  last  stage  of  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  the  hut  of  Jean  Tanguy,  the 
sabot-maker. 

"  It  will  soon  be  time  to  start,"  murmured  Liardot. 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,  Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose,"  said  the  sabot-maker; 
"  in  another  hour  it  will  be  dark,  and  it  is  not  fifteen  miles  to  Biville." 

"I  know  that,  but  I  want  to  reach  the  coast  before  dawn,  and  I  must 
allow  time  for  the  chance  of  losing  my  way." 

"Impossible,  Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose,  you  know  it  too  well,  and  if  you 
are  to  go  astray,  Maneheu's  dog  never  would." 

"Repeat  what  you  were  telling  me  just  now.  Where  shall  I  find  the 
path  down  to  the  shore  ?  " 

"Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  right  of  the  cleft  where  the  cable  used 
to  be  hung,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  descend,  and  some  prefer  the  cleft 
still ;  you  will  do  as  you  think  best,  Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose.  Costard's 
boat  will  come  to  the  right  of  Biville  cliff,  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning.  You  will  know  it  by  the  red  sail ;  besides,  my  boy  will  be  on 
board  to  identify  you,  or  Costard  will  never  take  you." 

"  And  you  are  certain  that  the  cleft  it  still  practicable  ?  " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  without  a  rope,  but  requires  strength  and  agility 
too.  Noel  Sauve,  the  smuggler,  has  climbed  it  more  than  once  with  a  bale 
on  his  back." 

"  Well,  I  shall  decide  when  I  get  there.  I  cannot  miss  my  way  to  the 
cliff  if  I  get  once  upon  the  moor." 

"No,  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  But  if  I  might  venture  to  advise  you, 
Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose,  do  no+  "oass  bv  Bois-Guillaume." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"Because  the  house  is  haunted,"  said  the  sabot-maker,  lowering  his 
voice. 

"  Why,  the  house  was  burnt  down  last  year  !  " 

"  True,  and  only  the  walls  are  left  standing,  but  there  are  cellars,  and 
the  people  at  Biville  say  they  have  heard  chains  clanking,  and  hollow 
sounds  as  if  some  one  were  digging  in  the  ground, — and  once,  when  my  little 
boy  was  returning  from  selling  sabots  at  Criel,  he  passed  Bois-Guillaume  by 
twilight,  and  saw  a  long  black  shadow  gliding  under  the  apple-trees." 

"  Is  that  some  time  since  ?  " 

"No,  Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose.  It  is  only  about  a  month  since  it  began 
to  be  talked  about." 
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"  And  what  do  people  say  about  it?  " 

"  The  mayor  of  Biville,  who  is  a  rabid  blue,  maintains  that  there  must  be 
Chouans  lurking  there,  and  talks  of  making  a  search.  But  as  I  know  ther« 
are  no  Chouans  left  now,  I  have  my  own  idea.  I  believe  it  is  the  ghost  of 
that  poor  dead  woman,  wandering  by  night  among  the  ruins  of  her  father's 
farm." 

"  Louise  !  "  exclaimed  Liardot,  giving  an  involuntary  start. 

"  Yes,  Louise  Le  Graverend,  who  was  born  at  Bois-Guillaume.  You 
told  me  she  died  about  Whitsuntide,  and  that  was  close  upon  the  time 
when  these  sounds  began  to  be  heard." 

"The  dead  never  come  back,  my  friend,"  said  Liardot,  pensively,  and 
as  Tanguy  was  about  to  protest,  he  added  :  "  Has  the  farm  been  sold  since 
it  was  set  on  fire  ?  " 

"  No.  The  mayor  of  Gamaches,  who  once  bought  it  as  national  property 
and  is  now  almost  ruined,  would  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  no  one 
will  buy  it,  for  they  say  the  place  is  unlucky." 

"  It  is  evident,''  murmured  the  former  leader  of  the  Collets  Noiis,  "that 
if  any  one  had  an  interest  in  preventing  the  sale  of  Bois-Guillaume,  he 
could  not  have  hit  upon  anything  more  calculated  to  frighten  away  the 
peasants  than  these  nocturnal  disturbances."  "It  matters  little,"  re- 
sumed he  aloud,  "  it  is  time  for  me  to  start  if  I  mean  to  reach  the  coast 
before  daybreak."  And  whistling  to  Jacobin,  who  started  instantly  to  his 
feet,  the  old  Chouan  rose,  adjusted  his  gaiters,  took  his  stick,  and  said  to 
the  sabot-maker  : 

"  Farewell,  good  old  Tanguy,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  meet  again, 
and  I  should  not  wish  you  to  end  your  days  in  this  miserable  cabin.  Take 
this  roll  of  a  hundred  louis  to  buy  yourself  a  shop  at  Treport,  so  that  you 
may  carry  on  your  trade  under  a  more  solid  roof." 

"  A  hundred  louis  !  "  exclaimed  Tanguy.  "  What  should  I  do  with  such 
a  sum  as  that,  Monsieur  Fleur-de-Rose  ?  " 

* 1  You  can  leave  it  to  your  son  if  you  do  not  care  to  use  it.  Take  it,  and 
let  us  say  good-bye." 

The  sabot-maker  was  profuse  in  protestations  and  thanks,  as  he  pocketed 
the  roll. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  the  evening  light  of  July  enabled  Liardot 
easily  to  find  his  way,  and  his  intelligent  companion  ran  about  five  yards 
in  front  as  a  pioneer,  stopping  occasionally  to  sniff  around  him.  Liardot 
walked  on  for  five  hours  without  meeting  with  any  incident,  and  a  light 
was  already  beginning  to  appear  on  the  eastern  horizon  when,  after  crossing 
the  high  road  from  Dieppe  to  Treport,  he  found  himself  on  the  Biville  moor. 

He  naturally  recalled  Tanguy's  singular  tale,  and  though  he  attached 
little  importance  to  it,  he  resolved  to  act  contrary  to  his  advice  by 
crossing  the  suspected  preciucts  of  the  farm.  He  had  no  belief  in  appari- 
tions, but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  Maneheu  had  left  any  money 
hidden  in  a  cellar,  he  might  have  come  back  for  it,  though  since  he  must 
have  quitted  Paris  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  it  was  now  the  3rd  July,  he 
must  have  had  time  to  unearth  his  treasure  long  ago. 

Liardot,  however,  wasted  little  time  in  conjectures,  but  pushed  forward, 
to  find  the  orchard  gate  gone,  and  the  hedge  half  destroyed  :  the  walls  of 
the  building  were  still  standing,  but  brambles  were  already  climbing  over 
the  ruins.  The  former  leader  of  the  Collets  Noirs  was  looking  sadly  at 
these  vestiges,  which  recalled  such  cruel  memories,  when  Jacobin  began  to 
growl ;  he  listened  and  heard  a  strange  sound  like  a  hammer  falling  on  an 
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anvil.  He  listened  still  more  closely,  but  after  a  few  seconds  the  sound 
ceased.  He  was  determined  to  find  out  what  it  was,  and  advanced  cauti- 
ously towards  a  great  heap  of  rubbish  from  which  it  had  seemed  to  proceed. 
Jacobin  followed,  growling  and  showing  his  teeth. 

They  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  the  heap  of  stones  when  a  man  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground  only  a  few  yards  before  them  and  ran  towards  the 
moor.  The  dog  barked  and  ran  after  him,  and  Liardot  was  about  to  join 
in  the  chase,  when  his  feet  caught  in  the  brambles  and  down  he  fell.  He 
heard  a  howl  of  pain,  and  saw  Jacobin  returning,  covered  with  blood. 

Liardot  felt  furious,  and,  thrusting  a  pistol  into  his  belt,  ran  a  few  steps 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  but  soon  checked  himself,  remembering  the  im- 
possibility of  overtaking  him  in  the  darkness  on  the  wide  expanse  of  heath. 
It  next  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  spot  from  which  the  man  must 
have  emerged,  and  he  found  a  place  recently  excavated.  Stooping  down, 
he  saw  the  opening  to  a  set  of  steps,  evidently  belonging  to  the  cellar  of  the 
farm  ;  they  had  been  choked  by  the  fall  of  the  roof,  but  must  have  been 
laid  bare  by  the  man  who  had  just  run  off. 

Jacobin  darted  down,  and  Liardot  followed.  Great  indeed  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  a  lighted  lantern  lying  by  the  side  of  a  cask  of  cider,  as  well 
as  an  iron  chest,  the  lid  of  which  had  been  broken  in  by  a  mattock.  This 
chest  must  have  been  buried  under  the  cellar  floor,  for  there  was  a  yawn- 
ing hole  and  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  recently.  The  chest 
was  perfectly  empty. 

The  old  Chouan  was  now  easily  able  to  account  for  the  nocturnal  sounds 
which  had  alarmed  the  neighbourhood.  The  supposed  ghost  was  simply 
working  his  way  to  the  hidden  treasure,  which  must  have  been  a  long  and 
laborious  task.  It  was  plain  that  the  chest  had  been  reached  at  the  very 
moment  when  Liardot  penetrated  into  the  ruins  ;  he  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  blows  of  the  mattock,  and  to  see  the  man  escape  with 
the  money.  Who  could  this  man  be  ?  Some  peasant  might  have  been 
attracted  by  the  reputation  for  opulence  and  avarice  left  behind  him  by 
Maneheu,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Maneheu  himself  might  be  risking  his 
life  and  liberty  to  regain  his  hoarded  treasure,  and  it  was  not  impossible 
that  he  might  be  living  in  concealment  in  the  woods,  or  have  found  refuge 
with  some  smuggler.  Still  all  was  uncertain,  and  Liardot  had  no  time  to 
spare  if  he  meant  to  take  the  present  opportunity  for  crossing  to  England. 

It  was  approaching  dawn,  and  it  was  important  for  him  to  hasten  to  the 
cliff,  so,  leaving  the  ruins  of  Bois-Guillaume,  he  struck  across  the  moor, 
Jacobin,  who  was  not  seriously  injured,  preceding  him  still. 

When  he  had  gone  about  half  way,  he  passed  close  by  the  quarry,  where, 
ten  months  before,  he  had  faced  death.  "Why  was  I  not  shot  here  !" 
murmured  he,  as  he  gazed  on  the  block  of  stone  by  which  he  had  been 
stationed  to  give  the  order  to  fire.  Quickening  his  steps,  he  soon  recognised 
the  slight  ravine  in  which  he  had  lain  concealed  with  the  Chouans  that  21st 
of  August ;  nay,  he  even  found  the  stone  to  which  the  cable  had  been 
attached,  though  the  latter  was  gone.  He  then  advanced  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  leaned  over  ;  it  was  still  twilight  and  the  rock  faced 
north-west,  so  it  did  not  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Liardot  saw 
nothing  beneath  his  feet  but  a  black  chasm  resembling  a  chimney,  and 
recognised  that  he  must  wait  a  few  minutes  longer  before  he  could  judge 
whether  the  descent  were  practicable. 

Had  Jacobin  scented  an  enemy  ?  He  stretched  his  neck  over  the  abyss, 
and  barked  furiously.    His  master  had  some  trouble  to  silence  him  and 
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force  him  to  lie  down  at  his  feet.  The  brave  animal  at  lenjrth  oroaohed 
down,  within a  yard  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  keeping  his  head  turned  to- 

W The  Chouaniooked  anxiously  for  the  boat,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  it  on 
the  ritrht  almost  hugging  the  shore.  The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  pond,  and 
was  ^dually  becoming  tinted  with  the  opal  hues  of  dawn.  A  slight  m«t 
7ose  &  theshore,  vanishing  under  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  as  it  emerged 
behind  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest  of  Eu.  Liardot  recognised  the  boat  by  t 
red  sail  and  saw  it  was  about  to  put  in  under  Biville  cliff.  He  was 
following  its  movements  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  never  once 

l0What followed  occurred  in  less  time  than  we  can  describe  it.  The 
he^  and  shoulders  of  a  man  who  clung  to  the  walls  of  tne  cleft  by  his 
knees  appeared  above  the  cliff.  This  man  was  Maneheu,  and  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  pistol,  which  he  discharged  close  to  Liardot. 

»  This  tbne  I  have  not  missed  him,"  cried  the  miserable  man,  as  Liardot 
fell.    The  bullet  had  struck  him,  just  as  it  did  Louise  through  the  heart 

But  Maneheu,  the  twofold  assassin,  had  never  thought  of :  the  dog 
Jacobin  sprang  up,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  ro  led  down  with  him  to 
the  shoref  The  last  of  the  Baromesmls  was  avenged. 


The  crew  of  the  fishing  smack  found  on  the  rocks  the  shattered  corpse  ■ 
of  a  man  who  carried  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  his  belt.  The  doj 
ot  a  man  mo  w'  relaxed  hold  of  the  assassin.    The  sailors  took  > 

Z         a^lrSata^Mihe  sand  to  be  floated  out  to  sea  by  the 

tid^r  -l^fifi^  Tinrdot-   thev  buried  with  him   the  portrait  of 

Ch^stiane  Sfc  td  bin  found7  on  his  breast,  pierced  through  by 
Uinstiane,  wnicn  u  interred  in  the  graveyard  at  Biville  ;  only  a 

to  htathrSTthe  grass  had  already  covered  with  oblivion  the  tomb  of  the, 

leaPder  Wiled  at  Waterloo,  and  Gabrielle,  who  was  known; 

in  «ffia^rXS?died  of  yellow  fever  at  Barcelona .wither; 
tL  V  id  hastened  to  nurse  the  victims  of  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1822  ■ 
SfeBSE  the  spy,  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  the  close  of  a  long  lite. 
The  righteous  have  not  their  portion  in  this  world. 


THE  END. 
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